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My Lorp, 

Tue following work being principally intended 
to assist the labors of the classical student, I have been in- 
duced to ask permission to inscribe this volume to your 
Lordship, from an opinion that its motive, as well as its ob- 
ject, would obtain your approbation. Every attempt to faci- 
litate and promote the acquisition of useful knowledge can- 
not be unacceptable to the friends of literature, and has ‘‘a 
modest claim to the favor of the good, and even to the 


patronage of the great.” 


That your Lordship may long live to enjoy the elevated 
rank which you fill with so much reputation to yourself and 
advantage to the public, is the fervent wish of, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most faithful 
| and most humble Servant, 


JOHN ROBINSON. 


Ravenstonedale, 1807. 
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PREFACE. 


"THE advantages of classical learning are so great, and so 
generally acknowledged, as to preclude the necessity of dis- 
cussing the question, whether the study of the Greek and 
Roman languages ought to form a part of the education of 
- youth. Besides acquainting himself with the oral customs: 
and the written laws of his own country, the lawyer ought 
to investigate the institutions of ancient legislators, that 
he may be able to compare them with each other, and to. 
appreciate their wisdom, or to mark their imperfections. 
The laws of Draco, of SoLon, and Lycureus, will depict 
the manners of the age, and portray the vices of the Athe- 
nians and Spartans ; and the punishments denounced against 
crimes will enable him to trace the aberrations of the human 
heart. By comparing the Civi, GOVERNMENT of ATHENS 
and SpArRTA with the British constitution, the future states- 
man will find abundant reason to rejoice that, in'this land, of 
liberty, despotism and anarchy are alike unknown. To trace 
the knowledge of a Creator from. the earliest ages; to per- 
ceive the faint image of a Redeemer in the victims and obla- 
tions offered by the heathen world; to compare false oracles 
with the prophecies of a true religion ; to understand several 
passages. of holy writ; requires that the divine should be well 
acquainted with the customs and manners of ancient Greece. . 


vi PREFACE. 


Such being the value and importance of classical learning, 
every attempt to facilitate and promote its acquisition cannot 
be unacceptable to the friends of literature and of the human 
race. It appeared to the compiler of the following pages that 
a work on the Antiquities of Greece, which might serve as a 
companion to Dr. Adam’s very useful book on Roman Anti- 
quities, was still a desideratum. Impressed with this idea, 
he commenced, and has executed, the present performance. 


He acknowledges himself very much indebted to the Archa- 
ologia Greca of Archbishop Potter, which he has made the 
basis of his work, but which he has divested of the historical. 
and mythological digressions, and of the long quotations from 
the Greek and Roman classics, with which it is encumbered. 
He has also made great use of the Travels of Anacharsis by 
the Abbé Barthelemi, of the Antiquitates Grecorum Sacre of 
Lakemacher, and of the Antiquitates Grace of Lambert Bos, 
enriched with the notes of Frederic Leisner; and he has occa- 
sionally consulted the Dissertations on the Greeks by De Pauw. 
The second book, however, on the Civil Government of 
Sparta was chiefly compiled from Cragius’s work, De Re- 
publica. Lacedemoniorum. 


_ At first, it was intended to have extended the enquiries to 
the manners and customs of the several states of Greece, and 
especially to those of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, Rhodes, and 
Macedon; but the difficulty of obtaining the necessary mate- 
rials obliged the compiler to relinquish a part of his design, 
and to limit himself chiefly to Athens and Sparta. — There is, 
however, perhaps, no great reason for regretting this abandon- 
ment of a part of his original plan. “‘ The Athenians and 
Lacedemonians were, properly speaking, the only original 
nations in Greece; and all the others could only be consi- 
dered as shades, partaking, more or less, of these two princi- 
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pal colors. The inhabitants of Crete, Melos, Rhodes, Mega- 
vis, Messenia, and some parts of Peloponnesus, imitated the 
customs of Sparta; while the other Greeks of Europe adopted 
in general the modes and civil institutions of Athens, unless 
where local circumstances occasioned some deviation, too 
trifling to excite a general interest.” An account of the man- 
ners and customs of Sparta is certainly necessary in a work of 
this nature; and it affords matter of Surprise, that Potter, 
Bos, and other writers who have treated on Grecian Antiqui- 
ties, should have scarcely noticed those of so considerable 
and peculiar a state as Lacedaemon. 


The author commits himself and his performance to the 
judgment of a candid and discerning public. If he shal] be 
thought to have supplied what was wanting, and to have ren- 
dered his work more generally useful, and more easily acces- 
sible to the classical student, than the writings of those who 
have preceded him on the same subject, he shall have attained 
his object, and shall consider his labor as well bestowed. 


Before concluding this preface, it would be unpardonable 
and ungenerous not to acknowledge that, for the plan and 
arrangement of the Archeologia Greca, he is indebted to the 
learned and ingenious Dr. Mavor of Woodstock, whom he 
feels proud to call his friend. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Iw the present edition, this work has received considerable 
additions and improvements; and it has been so much en- 
larged by extracts from Potter, Lakemacher, and others who 
have treated on Grecian Antiquities, as to be rendered more 
valuable to the student than in the manner in which it at first 
appeared. Indeed, it is apprehended that the works of 
Archbishop Potter and Lambert Bos, on the subject, contain 
nothing of importance which will not be found in the present 
publication ; and that the present work comprises much use- 
ful matter which is not to be found in these writers, nor, as 
far as the author knows, in any other single publication on 
Grecian Antiquities. , 


The classical authorities, which, in the former edition, were 
incorporated with the text, are placed at the foot of each 
page. ‘This, it is expected, will be found an improvement, 
inasmuch as it will render the book more uniform, as well as 
more easy to the student, by obviating the difficulties which a 
frequent recurrence to the authorities must necessarily occa- 
sion, and by preventing his attention from being drawn to 
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them, rather than directed to the subject-matter itself. At 
the same time, he can notice the authorities with at least as 
much facility as if they had been placed at the end of the 
passages to which they refer; and if requisite, they will 
equally enable him to consult the authors themselves, to 
whom the references are given. | | 


The cuts, which accompany this edition, will tend greatly 
to illustrate several of the subjects treated of in the work. 


In short, it is hoped that the work, in its present improved 
state, will be found a useful assistant to the classical student. 


Rectory, Clifton, Feb. 24, 1827. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


OF THE 


GRECIAN STATES. 


CHAP. I. 


The fabulous and heroic Ages; containing the Mistory of the 
ancient Kingdoms of Sicyon, Argos, Attica, Baotia, Arcadia, 
Thessaly, Corinth, and Sparta. 


Ancient Greece, previously to its extension by colonies and 
conquests, was bounded on the north by Macedonia and Thrace, 
on the east by the AXgean, on the south by the Cretan, and on the 
west by the Ionian sea, and comprehended a tract of territory con- 
sisting of three hundred and eighty miles from north to south, and 
three hundred and ten from east to west. It contained the fol- 
lowing kingdoms :—in Peloponnesus, Sicyon, Argos, Messenia, 
Corinth, Achaia Propria, Arcadia, and Laconia ; in Grecia Pro- 
pria, Attica, Megara, Beeotia, Locris, Epicnemidia, Doris, Pho- 
cis, Ozolza, and AXtolia; in Epirus were the Molossians, Am- 
philochians, Cassiopewans, Dryopians, Chaonians, Thesprotians, 
Almenians, and Acarnanians; and in Thessaly, the Thessalians, 
Estiotees, Pelasgians, Magnesians, and Phthiotians, But the 
_most considerable kingdoms were Argos, Attica, ‘Thebes, and 
Sparta. 3 

Greece was called Hellas by the natives. The inhabitants were 
denominated Hellenes, and by the poets, Danai, Pelasgi, Argiv’ 
or Argei, Achivi, &c. | 


SecTion I. 
Sicyon. 


SICYON, situated on the northern coast of Peloponnesus, which 
has been since called the bay of Corinth, was bounded on the west 
. Antig. of Gr, . c 
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by the province of Achaia, and on the east by the Isthmus which 
B.C joins the peninsula to the continent. Though a small, it 
0768. was the most ancient kingdom in Greece, and was founded | 
“(“~* by gialeus, who was its first king. ‘The Greeks mention 
twenty-six sovereigns, who adorned this small country with tem- 
ples, altars, images of the gods, and statues of themselves, but who 
performed no actions worthy of particular notice. 


Section II. 
Argos. 


Arcos, which was sometimes called Argolis, was situated in 
the north-east part of Peloponnesus, and was bounded on the east 
by the gulphs of Saron and Argos, on the north by Sicyon or 
Achaia Propria, on the west by Arcadia, and on the south by 
Laconia. 

On the banks of the river Inachus, which was so called from 
Inachus the first king, was situated the metropolis, denominated 
also Inachus. In this city was the tower of brass, in which Da- 
naé being confined by her father, was seduced by Jupiter, who 
changed himself into a shower of gold. It was also remarkable 
for its fine breed of horses. 

B This kingdom was founded by Inachus, who was con- 

1856. temporary with Abraham, and the supposed son of Ocea- 

* nus and Tethys. The Argian sovereigns were the Api- 

side, or descendants of Apis; the Pelopide, derived from Pe- 

BC lops; and the Heraclide, or successors of Hercules. 

1044. These reigns extended to more than eight hundred years, 
* and terminated in a republic. 

Apollo being irritated by the conduct of the daughter of Croto- 
pus, a king of Argos, sent a monster which tore the children from 
ihe bosoms of the mothers, and destroyed them. ‘The monster 
was killed by Corcebus ; and this action still more irritated Apollo, 
who sent .a plague into the country. On this the oracle being 
consulted, answered, ‘‘ Take a tripod, and where it shall fall 
build a temple to the god.” The tripod was procured, carried in 
procession, and fell at Delphi, where a temple was erected, and 
the plague ceased, 

Danaus, the tenth king of Argos, being compelled to give his 
fifty daughters in marriage to the fifty sons of his brother /Egyptus, 
commanded them to kill their husbands on the night of their nup- 
tials, Forty-nine of them obeyed the injunction ; and Hypermne- 
stra alone saved her husband Lynceus. The forty-nine sisters are 
said to be condemned, in the infernal regions, to fill with water a 


vessel that is pierced with innumerable holes, which let it out as | 
fast as it 1s poured in. 
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Perseus, the son of Danaé, was put with his mother into a 

chest, and committed to the mercy of the waves. Jupiter, how- 
ever, conveyed them in safety to the island of Seriphus, where the 
king Polydectes became enamoured of Danae, to whom he would 
have offered violence, if he had not been prevented by Perseus. 
Enraged at this opposition, Polydectes, that he might at once be 
revenged and free himself from him, commanded Perseus to fetch. 
from Africa the head of the Gorgon Medusa, of whom the sight 
alone changed into stone those who looked upon her. He obeyed, 
and on his return delivered Andromeda, the daughter of a Pheeni- 
cian king, from a sea-monster, and married her. Being arrived at 
Seriphus, he found that. his mother, and Dictys the brother of the 
king, had been obliged to take refuge in a sanctuary, to avoid the 
brutal. violence of Polydectes. He turned on him the_ horrid 
Gorgon’s head, changed him and his accomplices into stones, and 
placed Dictys on the throne of the island. Perseus then went 
with his mother Danae, and his wife Andromeda, to Argos, of 
which he obtained the sovereignty. — 
_ Alcmene, the wife of Amphitryon, was deceived by Jupiter, 
who, in rendering her mother of Hercules, prolonged a night to 
three times its ordinary length. Hercules commenced his labors 
after a fit of phrenzy, in which he murdered his wife Megara and 
his twelve children. 

By force Thyestes Behonceed the wife of his brother Atreus, 
the seventeenth king of Argos, who, in return, served up to him, 
at an entertainment, the flesh of his own son. 

Agamemnon was reckoned the most powerful prince in Greece, 
and commanded the. Grecian army at the siege of Troy.. He 
sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, and was murdered by his cousin 
Algisthus and his wife Clytemnestra; but his death was avenged 
by his son Orestes. 


Section III. ) hic. 


Attica. 


ATTICA was situated on the north coast of the gulph of Saron: 
it was bounded on the west by Megara, mount Cithzron, and part 
of Boeotia; on the north by the Euripic gulph, now Stretto de 
Negroponte, and by the rest of Boeotia; and on the east by the 
Europus. ‘It extended in ote about sixty miles, and in breadth 
about fifty-six. 

This kingdom is generally allowed to have been founded by 
Cecrops an Egyptian, who led into Attica a colony from 
the mouths of the Nile. He built the city of Athens, dei- 1 5 56. 
fied Jupiter, instituted marriage, which he rendered a, sa- { 
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cred union, and forbade to sacrifice any living animal to the gods. 
Pandion, the eighth Athenian sovereign, was deprived of his king- 
dom by the sons of Metion, who did not long enjoy what they had 
so unjustly obtained. ‘The Athenian sovereignty devolved on 

ZEgeus, who, though twice married, had no children; on which 
account he was frequently rallied by his brother Pallas, who had 
fifty sons and fifty daughters. Piqued at these pleasantries, 
fEgeus consulted the oracle, which directed him to have no inter- 
course with any woman, Astonished at this method of procuring 
children, he asked the advice of Pittheus, king of Troezen, who 
was famous for his skill in expounding oracles. ‘‘ ‘The oracle,” 
said this interpreter, ‘ speaks of women; but I have a daughter 
who is a virgin: marry her, and you will soon be convinced of the 
true meaning of the god.” To this proposition Augeus agreed ; 
and, by this marriage, he had the celebrated Theseus. 

‘Theseus cleared the country of robbers and monsters, and freed 
it from foreign slavery. The Athenians having barbarously mur- 
dered Androgeus, the son of Minos, king of Crete, were obliged 
to send every year to Crete seven youths and seven maidens, who 
were thrown to be devoured by the Minotaur, which was a mon- 
ster half a man and half a bull, the offspring of the lascivious 
and unnatural passion of Pasiphaé. ‘Theseus embarked for Crete 
to combat the Minotaur, who was shut up in a labyrinth, from the ~ 
windings of which it was almost impossible to escape. He re- 
ceived from Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, who had fallen in 
love with him, a clue of thread which conducted him through all 
the windings of the labyrinth ; and, having slain the Minotaur, he 
returned in triumph to Athens. AZgeus had given to the pilot of 
the ship in which his son embarked, a black and a white sail, with 
directions to hoist the latter on their return, if Theseus was suc- 
cessful. Through an excess of joy for the success of the voyage, 
this injunction was forgotten; and A®geus, who had ascended a 
rock to observe the return of his son, seeing the black sail, threw 
himself into the sea, which from him received the name of A®gean. 
Theseus, having become king by the death of his father, divided 
the people into three classes ; nobles, laborers, and artisans. He 
enacted laws, established magistrates, and retained no other part 
of the royal authority than the command of the army. Notwith- 
standing his many public and private virtues, he fell a sacrifice to 
the inconstancy of the people, and suffered banishment by ostra- 
cism, a mode of judgment he had himself instituted. 

Codrus was the last king of Athens. During his reign, the 
Dorians and Heraclide, having regained all Peloponnesus, en- 
croached on the Attic ‘territory. The Delphic oracle declared 
that they should finally prevail, if they abstained from injuring the 
person of the Athenian king. Codrus, being informed of this, 
disguised himself in the habit of a peasant, proceeded to the camp 
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of the enemy, and, insulting one of the soldiers, was slain by him 
in combat. ‘The next day, the Athenians sent to demand their 
king ; and the Dorians and Heraclide, despairing of success, sus- 
pended all farther hostilities. ‘The inimitable excellence of Codrus 
was so much venerated by the people, that they considered no 
man worthy of succeeding him, and therefore abolished royalty, 


B. C. 1069. 


Section IV. 
Beotia and Thebes. 


Baortia was bounded on the east by the mountain Citheron, 
which separated it from Attica; on the north by the strait of 
Euripus, now called the Negroponte ; on the west by the king- 
dom of Phocis; and on the south by the gulph of Corinth. 

The air of this country was so thick as to have an influence on 
the inhabitants, who were not remarkable for vivacity. In Boeotia 
were the straits of Thermopyle, which derived their name from 
the hot waters in that neighbourhood, and which were not more 
than twenty-five feet in breadth ; and the cave of ‘Trophonius, into 
which whoever entered laughed no more during his life. 

Cadmus founded the kingdom of Thebes, in which the monar- 
chical form of government was more despotic than in any Cc 
other of the Grecian states. ‘This prince is said to have 1448. 
been of Phoenician extraction; and he is universally ; 
allowed to have introduced into Greece the knowledge of alpha- 
betic writing. ‘To him are ascribed sixteen letters of the Greek 
alphabet; but as the order, names, and form of those characters 
greatly correspond with the Phoenician, it seems very probable 
that the Greek letters were formed from the Phoenician, and that 
Cadmus did not invent, but copy them. He is also said to have 
taught the people navigation and commerce, the method of culti- 
vating the vine, and the art of working and forging metals. He 
built the city of Thebes, the walls of which were raised by the 
sound of the lute of Amphion. 

An oracle had predicted that the son of king Laius, and of Jo- 
casta his consort, should kill his father. Laius, to preserve his 
own life, exposed his son, who was brought up by some shepherds 
who found him, and who called him Cédipus, from his feet having 
been bored that he might be hung upon a tree. Being arrived at 
maturity, he killed by accident his father, whom he did not know. 
He then went to Thebes, where’ he married his mother Jocasta, 
and expounded the famous enigma of the sphinx —‘ What animal » 
is that, which walks on four legs in the morning, on two during 
the day, and on three in the evening?’ He answered—‘ Man.” 
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Eteocles and Polynices were the unhappy fruit of this incestuous 
marriage. As soon as Cidipus was apprised, by a fatal train of 
calamities, of his parricide and incest, he became distracted, tore 
out his own eyes, and died miserably; and his wife and mother 
Jocasta hanged herself. Eteocles and Polynices, hating each 
other from their cradles, combated beneath the walls of ‘Thebes, 
and fell by each other’s sword. Wearied with these catastrophes, 
the Beeotians abolished royalty about three hundred years after the 
kingdom had been founded by Cadmus. 


SECTION V. 


Arcadia. 


ArcADIA, which is said to have derived its name from Arcas, 
the son of Jupiter and Calisto, was situated in the centre of Pelo- 
ponnesus, having Elis on the west, Argolis on the east, Laconia 
and Messenia on the south, and Sicyon and Corinth on the north. 
This country afforded excellent pasturage for flocks and herds, 
and was remarkable for the tuneful strains of its shepherds, who 
were superior to all others in their pastoral performances, and in 
the sweetness of their vocal and.instrumental music. In the lake 
Stymphalis was a kind of fowl, which were called the Stymphalian 
birds, and which increased to such size and number, that they 
darkened the beams of the sun at noon, and greatly infested this 
territory. Here was the river Styx, famous for the coldness of its 
waters, which chilled to death those who drank of it, and which 
were of so corrosive a nature, that they consumed iron and brass : 
it was feigned by the poets to be the river of hell, by which if any 
of the gods swore, and afterwards broke his oath, he was deprived 
of his divinity, and of the use of nectar during one hundred years. 
BCs. The kingdom of Arcadia was founded by Pelasgus, who 
1556, 38 Supposed to have been contemporary with Cecrops, and 
to have emigrated from Egypt. The regal government 
B. C. continued about eight hundred and eighty years, when it 
6760. was abolished. 


Section VI. 
Thessaly and Phocis. 


THEssALy derived its name from Thessalus, the father, or, as 
some say, the son of Gracus, from whom the Greeks are supposed 
to have been descended. It had on the east the provinces of 
Magnesia and Phthia, which were bounded by the Aigeansea; on— 
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the west, Illyricum and Epirus, now Albania; on the north, Ma- 
cedonia and Mygdonia; and on the south, Grecia Propria. In 
this country was the delightful vale of ‘Tempe, which the poets 
have made the subject of their pastoral scenes. 

During the reign of Deucalion was an inundation, which swal- 
lowed up all the people, only himself and his wife Pyrrha escaping. 
Being perplexed to discover by what means the human race, which 
had been destroyed by the deluge, might be promptly reproduced, 
they consulted the oracle, which commanded them to cast stones 
behind them. Those thrown by Deucalion became men; and 
those by Pyrrha, women. : 

After another deluge, Arcadia was also repeopled by. Cadmus, 
who killed an enormous dragon, and, ploughing the earth, sowed 
it with his teeth, when immediately armed men sprang up from the 
furrows, and began to fight with each other. A great number of 
them feil; but seven of them who remained made peace, and as- 
sisted Cadmus to repeople the country. 

Thessaly was the scene of the- battle of the giants, who were 
sons of Terra (q. ynyeveis) and Coelus, or Tartarus, and who en- 
deavoured to climb into heaven by piling mountains upon moun- 
tains. ‘They armed themselves with trunks of trees torn up by 
the roots, and struck Jupiter himself with terror. At length, 
however, Jupiter, with the assistance of the other gods, defeated 
them, and drove them with his thunderbolts to Tartarus; and some 
of them he buried under burning mountains. 

The Argonauts sailed from Pagasz, a city and port of Thessaly, 
to fetch the golden fleece that was guarded by a dragon and by a 
bull, which had brazen feet, and which breathed forth flames. 
Jason, the nephew of Pelias, who sent him on this expedition, 
built a ship named Argo, from which the band of brave adven- 
turers, who embarked on board of it, were named Argonauts, 
Having arrived at Colchis, Jason presented himself before king 
fetes, in whose garden the treasure was preserved, and to whom 
he made known his intentions of carrying it away. Metes replied, 
“¢ I consent, on your complying with certain conditions. Here are 
some remaining teeth of the dragon of Cadmus. Having ploughed 
the ground with the bull which guards the fleece, you must sow it 
with these teeth. Immediately there will spring up armed men, 
whom if you can vanquish and kill, you will only have to lull to 
sleep the monstrous serpent which also guards the fleece ; and then 
the prize will be yours.” 

Though perplexed by these conditions, Jason was extricated 
from his embarrassment by means of love and magic. Medea, the 
daughter of /Metes, who was skilled in enchantments, conceived for 
him a violent passion, and furnished him with means to tame the 
bull; to destroy the armed men, for which it was only necessary to 
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throw stones at them; and to lull the dragon to sleep. He 
* ~* carried the fleece to Thessaly, whither Medea fled with him. 
1280. Her father pursuing her, she cut in pieces her brother Ab- 
er father pursuing her, she cut m ple 
syrtes, and scattered his limbs on the road. Aietes, as she had 
expected, stopped to gather them up, and thus gave her time to 
escape. 

Being arrived in Thessaly, Medea found there two old men: 
Zson, the father of Jason, and Pelias his uncle, who had usurped 
the throne, and who had only sent his nephew to fetch the golden 
fleece, in hopes that he would perish in the attempt. Jason re- 
quested Medea to renew the youth of bis father. She, therefore, 
caused the old’ man to be cut in pieces, which she threw into a 
brazen vessel, with certain potent herbs, and boiling them together, 
pronounced at the same time certain magical words. son came 
out of the cauldron vigorous, healthy, and adorned with all the 
graces of youth. ‘The daughters of Pelias, seeing this kind of re- 
surrection, solicited the same favor for their father. Medea, ap- 
pearing willing to grant it, directed them to proceed in the same 
manner as she had done with Adson. They complied, and cut 
their father in pieces, which they boiled ina cauldron. ‘The sor- 
ceress, however, suppressed either the herbs or the vivifying words; 
and the wretched girls lamented that they had sacrificed Pelias 
without success. ‘Thus Medea avenged Jason, whom she placed 
on the throne of which his uncle had deprived him.—It is gene- 
rally supposed that the expedition of the Argonauts was a trading 
voyage, which produced to the Thessalians immense riches, though 
purchased by great difficulties and dangers. 

The next Thessalian prince worthy of notice was the celebrated 
Achilles, who was the son of Peleus, and of Tethys the goddess 
of the sea. He is fabled to have been dipped by bis mother in the 
river Styx, when he was a child, and to have been rendered invul- 
nerable by it in every part except the heel, by which she held him. 
She then committed him to the care of the centaur Chiron, who 
instructed him in music, arms, and the art of managing horses. 
Being warned by the oracle, that if he went to the ‘Trojan war he 
would be killed, Tethys disguised him in woman’s apparel, and sent 
him privately to. Lycomedes, king of Scyrus, an island in the 
/Eigean sea, where he begat the celebrated Pyrrhus, afterwards 
king of Epirus, 

In the mean time, the Grecian chiefs being also forewarned by 
an ancient prophecy that their enterprize against Troy would be un- 
successful, unless Achilles accompanied them, Ulysses sought for 
him, and discovered him. ‘Tethys, finding that her son was deter- 
mined to prefer a glorious death before the walls of Troy to an 
Inglorious immortality, prevailed upon Vulcan to make him an im- 
penetrable armor, in which he went at the head of his Myrmidons 
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to the fatal siege. Achilles was slain by Paris, one of Priam’s 
sons, who wounded him in the heel, the only place in which he was 
vulnerable. ‘ . 

Phocis was situated in Gracia Propria, and was bounded on 
the north by Thessaly ; on the south by the bay of Corinth; on 
the west by Aétolia, Locris, and Ozolwa; and on the east by 
Beeotia and Megaris, ‘The chief city was called Delphos or Del- 
phi, and was famous for the court of the Amphictyons, and for 
the temple of Apollo, whose oracle was resorted to by persons 
from all parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The Phocians made head against all Greece, which had con- 
demned them to a fine for having ploughed a piece of land conse- 
crated to Apollo: they were defeated; but they returned to the 
charge, and were again beaten. 

In Phocis were the mountains Parnassus and Citheron, which 
were the abode of the muses. 


Section VII. 
Corinth. 


Tuts small state was situated on the isthmus of Corinth, and 
was bounded on the north by the bay of Corinth, and by the isth- 
mus or neck of land which joins Peloponnesus to the continent, on 
the west by Sicyon, on the east by the gulph of Saron, and on the 
south by the kingdom of Argos. 

The kingdom of Corinth is said to have been founded 
weg di the son of AXolus, and grandfather of Ulys- 1514, 

Corinth, by means of its position, was rendered the centre of the 
commerce of all Greece, and consequently of its riches. There 
the arts were carried to the highest degree of perfection. The 

‘most elegant of the orders of architecture still retains the name of 
the Corinthian, At Corinth, courtezans sold their favors for an 
enormous price; on which account Demosthenes, to whom one of 
these shameful bargains was proposed, replied, “ I will not pur- 
_ chase repentance at so dear a rate.” From the difficulty of ob- 
taining these favors originated the proverb,—* It is not permitted 
to every one to goto Corinth.” 

The first king of Corinth, as has been already said, was Sisy- 
phus, who was remarkable for his cunning and his robberies, and 
who on that account was slain by Theseus. After his death, he 
was condemned by Jupiter in the infernal regions continually to 

_roll up a steep hill a huge stone, which constantly escapes from 
_ him when he has nearly reached: the top, and rolls back again; 
and hence he is said to be condemned to perpetual labor. 

Jason and Medea being expelled from ‘Thessaly repaired to Co- 

Antiq. of Gr. d 
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rinth, where Jason became enamoured of the king’s daughter. ‘The 
enchantress, furious with jealousy, killed the children whom she 
had borne to Jason, set fire to the palace, and took flight in a car 
drawn by serpents. ; 

Bellerophon, the son of a king of Corinth, vanquished the 
Amazons, and killed the chimera. To enable him to perform the 
latter exploit, Minerva procured him the horse Pegasus, which she 
taught him how to manage. In attempting, however, to fly up to 
heaven, he was thrown headlong down, and died blind. 

Corinth rendered ‘itself formidable to all Greece, by the merce- 
nary soldiers whom its riches enabled it to pay, and who were 
always commanded by its own citizens. 


Section VIII. 
Lacedemon. 


Tut original name of this country was Laconia, which was 
afterwards changed into Sparta and Lacedemon. It was situated 
in the south-east corner of Peloponnesus, and was bounded on the 
uorth by Argos and Arcadia, on the west by Messenia, on the east 
by the bay of Argos, and on the south by the Mediterranean. 

The government of the Spartans was originally monarchical. 
B.C ‘The first of their sovereigns was called Lelex, from whom 
1694. the inhabitants were called Leleges. ‘Ihe most famous of 

“the ancient Spartan kings was Tyndarus, or T'yndareus, the 
son of CEbalus, who was placed on the throne by Hereules. He 
married Leda, with whom, while pregnant, Jupiter is said to have 
had commerce under the form of a swan. Hence she is fabled to 
have laid two eggs: from the one of which were produced Pollux 
and Helena to Jupiter ; and from the other, Castor and Clytem- 
nestra to T'yndareus. ‘The former two were supposed to be im- 
mortal, and the latter two mortal. Castor and Pollux falling in 
love with the brides of Lynceus and Idas, the daughters of Leu- 
cippus, carried them off. Lynceus is fabled to have been so 
remarkable for his quickness of sight as to have seen things con- 
cealed below the surface of the earth, and to have penetrated with 
his eyes to the infernal regions. In endeavouring to recover his 
mistress, he was slain by Castor, who was also killed by Idas. 
Pollux obtained leave from Jupiter to share his immortality with 
his brother; and hence they are said to have lived and died alter- 
nately, and at length to have been transformed into the sign gemini. 
Helena was reckoned the most beautiful woman of her age, and-is 
famous for the ten years’ war which her beauty and infidelity occa- 
sioned. She was first stolen away by Theseus. Tyndareus, there- 
fore, bound all her suitors by an oath, that they would permit her 
to make choice of her own husband, and that, if she should be 
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carried away a second time, they would unite all their forces, and 
endeavour to restore her: This being agreed on, Helena married 
Menelaus, the son of Atreus, and brother of Agamemnon, who 
after the resignation of ‘T'yndareus ascended the throne of Sparta. 
Menelaus and Helena had not long enjoyed the sweets of conjugal 
union, when Paris, son of Priam, king of ‘Troy, who was univer- 
sally accounted the handsomest ‘man of his age, and who was 
adorned with the frivolous accomplishments which usually captivate 
the female mind, arrived at Sparta, where he was hospitably euter- 
tained. His insinuating manners and his splendid dress and equi- 
page seduced the affections of Helena; and she abandoned her 
husband, her relations, and her country, and was transported with 
all her treasure to the ‘Trojan land. Menelaus solicited the assist- 
ance of all the Grecian princes, who had been her suitors, to re- 
venge this injury. For that purpose a confederacy was formed, at 
the head of which was Agamemnon, king of Mycene, and brother 


of Menelaus. But it cost the Greeks much bloodshed before : 


ample revenge on the perpetrator and the abettors of this dishonor- 
able act could be executed ; and Troy was not taken till after a 
siege of ten years. 

It has been already observed that the Lacedemonians were at 
first governed by one king. Afterwards, however, family interests 
established two sovereigns, who did not command alternately, or 
rule over different parts of the kingdom, but who occupied toge- 
ther the same throne. This form of government, though very lia- 
ble to dissensions, continued under more than fifty kings. But 
rivalry and contest were perpetual; and every prince endeavoured 
to conciliate the favor of the people, that his power and influence 
might exceed those of his colleague. These divisions brought the 
regal dignity into such contempt, that the government was on the 
point of falling into anarchy and confusion, when the great Lycur- 
gus took the reins during the minority of bis nephew Charilaus. 
He dared not, or he could not, abolish the double regal authority; 
but he established a senate superior to the two kings, and re 
which held the balance between them; and thus the Spartan 110 “ 
monarchy was changed into a commonwealth, : 


Section IX. 
Elis, Ztolia, Locris, Doris, and Achaia. 


Eis 1s supposed to have been peopled by the descendants of 
¥lishah, the son of Javan, and grandson of Japhet ; and, therefore, 
the inhabitants of this country and of Arcadia boasted that Miley 
were the aborigines of Peloponnesus, and that all others were stran- 
gers and foreigners, 

_ Elis was situated on the western side of Peloponnesus, and had 
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the Ionian sea on the west, Arcadia on the east, Achaia on the. 
north, and the bay of Cyparissos or Ghalonites, now Capo di 
Tornese, with Messenia, on the south. Its greatest extent from 
east to west was about forty-eight miles, and from north to south 
about sixty miles. 

In the city of Elis were the stables of king Augeas, which Her- 
cules cleansed ; which was a labor worthy of the demigod. These 
stables contained three thousand oxen, and had not been cleansed 
during thirty years. When Hercules, therefore, undertook to perform 
this work in one day on condition that the king should give him 
his daughter in marriage, he only turned into them the waters of 
the river Alpheus, or Peneus, which completely cleansed them 
within the appointed time, 

The city of Olympia was situated on the famous Olympian 
Bains on which were celebrated the Olympic games, instituted by 

elops in honor of Jupiter, and, after some suspension, restored by 
Atreus and Hercules. 

ZEtolia derived its name from /Mtolus the son of Endymion, and 
brother of Epeus, whom he succeeded in the kingdom of Elis. It 
was bounded on the east by the Locrians, Dorians, and Ozolzans ; 
on the west by the Acarnanians ; on the north by the Dorians, and 
part of Epirus; and on the south bythe bay of Corinth: its utmost 
extent from north to south was about forty-eight miles, and from 
east to west more than twenty. 

On the banks of the Evenus, a river of A®tolia, Hercules slew 
the centaur Nessus, who had offered violence to his mistress 
Dejanira. In the forest of Calydon, Meleager, accompanied by 
the noblest youths of Greece, slew the celebrated Calydonian boar, 
each of whose tusks was more than a yard in length. 

Locris was a small kingdom; and the people were divided into 
three tribes. ‘They possessed the privilege of sending deputies to 
the grand Amphictyonic court at Delphos. 

Doris was bounded on the north by mount Cita, and by a ridge 
of other hills; on the south by Phocis and part of Aftolia; on the 
east by the river Pindus; and on the west by the Achelous: it 
extended only about forty miles in length,: and about twenty in- 
breadth. ‘The Dorians, though inhabiting a mountainous district, 
were very polite, good orators, poets, and musicians. “They were 
a brave people, and founded colonies in several parts of Asia. 
Accompanied by the Heraclide, they made a famous descent into 
Peloponnesus, whither they also carried their dialect, which from 
them was called Doric, and which was in great estimation among 
the Greeks. 5 

Achaia was bounded on the east by Sicyon, on the west by the 
Tonian sea, on the south by the kingdoms of Elis and Arcadia, and 
on the north by the bay of Corinth; its utmost extent from east to 
west was not more than fifty miles, and from north to south about 
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twenty-five. After the death of their king Tisamenes, the Dorians 
new-modelled their government, which became a kind of aristo- 
cracy ; and each city was rendered free and independent, and was 
ruled by a particular prince. 


CHAP. II. 
General History of Greece. 


Tue glorious death of Codrus, who sacrificed himself for the 
liberties and welfare of his country, and the dissensions which 
arose in his family respecting the succession to the throne, induced 
the Athenians to abolish royalty. It was very improbable, they 
said, that they should ever have so good a prince as Codrus, and 
to prevent their having a worse, they would have no other king: 
than Jupiter. But that they might not seem ungrateful to his 
family, they constituted his son Medon their. supreme magistrate, 
and conferred on him the title of archon. This office they after- 
wards rendered decennial, though it was still continued in the same 
family. ‘The extinction of the Medontidx, however, at length left 
_ them without restraint, and they rendered this magistracy BC 

annual, and, instead of one, chose nine archons, who had 684 ; 

each a separate department. ‘This change was intended to "1 
provide against the too great power of a single person; and the 
Athenians now obtained what they had long and earnestly de- 
sired, and made the supreme magistrates dependent on the peo- 
ple. The archons, from the commencement of the democracy, 
were chosen by the people. ‘They were, however, elected from the 
nobility ; and they still retained one privilege of the ancient magis- 
trates, and had the power of deciding all. causes which were 
brought before them, according to their own ideas of right and 
wrong. 

The same spirit, which had occasioned former alterations in the 
government, rendered it necessary that laws should be compiled; 
and Draco was appointed by the nobility to undertake’ this B.C 
arduous employment. He was archon, was a person of il- 623 ‘ 
lustrious birth, and endowed with great qualifications. : 
“Though learned, virtuous, and a lover of his country, he was severe 
in his temper, and extremely rigid with respect to the regulations 
which he established for the government of Athens. He consi- 
dered the taking away of life as so great a crime, that to imprint a 
deep abhorrence of it on the minds of men, he ordained that mani- 
mate objects, if they had accidentally occasioned the death of any 
person, should be arraigned and punished; and a statue, which 
had fallen on a man and killed him, was condemned to suffer 


* 
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banishment, and no one dared to keep it. ‘The same spirit of 
humanity, however, did not pervade all his institutions. Every 
crime, from the most enormous to the most trifling, he considered 
as equally heinous, and therefore punished with death. ‘ Small 
faults,” said he, “‘ appear to me worthy of death, and for the most 
flagrant offences I can find no severer punishment.” But the 
rigor of such a system defeated its own purposes. We are told 
by Aristotle that Herodicus used to say, “ that his institutions 
seemed rather to have come from a dragon, than from a man ;” 
and Demades rendered himself famous by observing, ‘‘ that Dra- 
co’s laws were written, not with ink, but with blood.” 

At length Solon, the wise, the great, the good, appeared not 
B only to regenerate the age in which he lived, but to be- 
~ae come the eternal benefactor of the human race, He was 
597. ie spt 

of noble, or rather of royal birth; for he was lineally 
descended from Codrus, the last king of the Athenians. ‘The 
state, which was continually a prey to dissensions, was at this time 
distracted with the most dangerous of all, the insurrection of the 
poor against the rich. ‘The latter lent their money at an exorbi- 
tant interest; and their debtors, who had become insolvent, were 
obliged to sell themselves to their creditors. Reduced to despair, 
the debtors declared that they would reform the government, de- 
liver those who had been made slaves by their creditors, and create 
a new division of the lands. All turned their eyes on Solon as 
their deliverer from these ruinous disorders; and he was una- 
nimously elected archon and sovereign legislator. 

They could not have chosen a more proper person for giving 
laws to his country. Much of his time had been devoted to phi- 
losophical and political studies; he had travelled over the greatest 
part of Greece ; and he was, moreover, endued with a deliberative 
calmness, and an elevation of soul, which raised him above the 
partialities of passion, and kept him firm in the midst of danger. 
Flis virtues had procured him equally the esteem and love of both 
parties. Some of his friends advised him to profit by the oppor- 
tunity which was thus offered him, and to place himself on the 
throne. ‘ [tis my glory,” said he afterwards, ‘‘ that I have not 
sullied my fame with the name of tyrant. It was in my power to 
have given a mortal blow to the Athenians ; and I have, therefore, 
no reason to blush at a conduct, which few persons in my situa- 
tion would have held.” | 

His first care was to allay the existing ferment, by granting to 
the poor some relief which was not burthensome to the rich. 
This was effected by an operation of finance, which he called a 
discharge, and which consisted in lowering the interest, and in 
raising the value of money. In the midst of this transaction, 
some of his intimate friends, betraying the trust reposed in them 
by Solon, borrowed large sums of money, with which they pur- 
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ehased estates before the edict was published. The people at first 
suspected that he shared the profits with them; and he was ex- 
posed to great danger. His character, however, was soon cleared 
from this imputation, and his integrity and good faith were the 
more admired, when it was known that he had. lost considerable 
sums which he had out at interest, and that he was almost ruined 
by the law which he had passed. __ 

He abolished all the laws of Draco, those only excepted which 
related to murder. He next proceeded to regulate the offices, 
employments, and magistracies of the state. Solon, finding the 
people variously disposed, some being inclined to a monarchy, 
some to an oligarchy, and others to a democracy, the rich men 
powerful and haughty, and the poor groaning under the burden of 
their oppression, endeavoured as much as possible to compose their 
differences. His laws were remarkable for their lenity. 

Sparta, or Lacedemon, was the first state that obtained an 
ascendancy over the rest of Greece. Lycurgus being invested 
with regal authority in the room of his nephew Charilaus, B.C 
who was a minor, established a body of laws, which were 705 $ 
copied chiefly from those of Minos in Crete. These ; 
institutions continued in force about five hundred years. ‘The La- 
cedemonians gave early proofs of their courage ina long war, in 
which they were engaged with the Messenians, who after a des- 
perate struggle were at length completely subdued, B.C. 664. 

Before the death of Solon, the Athenian legislator, Pisistratus, 
who was his kinsman, and an artful man, seized on the 
government of Athens, which he held during thirty years, 560 : 
and which he transmitted to his sons Hippias and Hippar- ( 
chus. ‘Tyranny, however, was abolished by means of two friends, 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, and the family of Alcmzon, aided 
by the Lacedemonians. Hipparchus was slain, and Hip- B.C 
pias compelled to save himself by a dishonorable flight. = 10. 
He fled to Darius, king of Persia; and this occasioned his ° 
war with Greece. He persuaded that monarch to undertake an 
expedition against Athens. Accordingly, raising a numerous 
force, his troops entered the Athenian territories, where the B.C 
whole army was defeated by Miltiades, in the battle of 490 ‘ 
Marathon, with only ten thousand Athenians. Hippias ; 
fell in this engagement, which was decisive. 

After the death of Darius, Xerxes, his son, having made a 
bridge of boats over the Hellespont, and cut through mount 
Athos, led into Greece an army of two millions, or, as some say, 
of five millions of soldiers, who were attended by a fleet of one 
thousand two hundred sail, and other vessels, containing about six 
hundred thousand men. Leonidas, king of Sparta, and three 
hundred men, devoted themselves to death for the service 

: iene B. C. 
of their country, and, opposing this mighty host at the 480 
‘straits of Thermopyle, fell nobly after killing twenty F 
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‘thousand of the enemy. Themistocles, the Athenian, who coim- 
manded the Grecian fleet, and who had advised his countrymen to 
abandon their city, and to commit themselves to their wooden 
walls or ships, soon after defeated the Persian armament near the 
island of Salamis. Xerxes, terrified at the ill success of his ex- 
pedition, fled towards the Hellespont, which he crossed in a 
fishing-boat. _Mardonius, to whom the care of the Persian army 
was committed, was some time after defeated and slain at Platewa 
by Pausanias, king of Sparta, and Aristides, the Athenian. On 
the same day the combined fleet of the Lacedzmonians and Athe- 
nians, commanded by Leotychides and Xantippus, landed their 
men, burnt the Persian armament at Mycale in lonia, and cut in 
pieces Tigranes the general, and forty thousand troops who 
guarded it. These defeats deterred the Persian monarchs from 
ever sending another army over the Hellespont; and_ they after- 
wards employed bribery to set the different states of Greece at 
variance with each other. | 

The Athenians obtained the ascendancy over the Lacedamo- 
nians and other Grecian states. ‘This was effected chiefly by the 
art of Themistocles, the moderation of Aristides, who was de- 
servedly surnamed the Just, and the generosity and abilities of 
Cimon the son of Miltiades, The war against the Persians was 
carried on with great success by Cimon, who was at the head of 
the Athenian government, and who obtained three victories over 
B them in one day. At length Artaxerxes, the Persian 
470 : monarch, and the Greeks concluded a peace, by which 

* liberty was granted to all the Grecian states in Asia and to 
the islands. 

After the death of Cimon, Pericles, by means of his eloquence 
and popular arts, obtained the chief direction of the Athenian 
affairs,.which he retained for forty years. By him the city was 
adorned with buildings, and the taste of the people gratified in 
whatever was splendid and elegant. ‘These expences exhausted 
the public revenues, corrupted the morals of the people, and 
B.C, occasioned rigorous exactions of the allies, ‘The jealousy 
431 of the Spartans broke out into an open rupture, which was 

" ealled the Peloponnesian war, and which continued twenty- 
seven years, 

The Lacedzmonians led an army into Attica, which they ra- 
vaged; and great numbers flocking into the city produced a 
plague, of which many died, and among others Pericles. Hippo- 
crates, the famous physician, exerted his skill on this occasion. 
Platea was afterwards taken by the Lacedzmonians, who put the 
inhabitants to the sword. The Athenians, however, made various 
attacks on the territories of their enemies with great success. Al- 
cibiades, who was remarkable for his virtues and his vices, advised 
them to send an army into Sicily against Syracuse. ‘To this pro- 
posal they too readily agreed. After various turns of fortune, their 
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fleet was totally destroyed by the Syracusans, who were assisted 
by the Spartans; and their land forces were either slain or made 
captives. Nicias and Demosthenes, the two generals of B.C 
the Athenians, were inhumanly put to death; and in this 413. 
expedition perished the glory of Athens. Pate 

Lysander, the Lacedemonian admiral, soon after destroyed ano- 
ther Athenian fleet at 2gos Potamos. After a siege of six months 
he took Athens, over which he placed thirty men, who 
were called tyrants, and who put many of the citizens un- 404, 
justly to death. More perished in eight months by their a 
cruelty, than had fallen during several years in the war. Thrasy- 
bulus, whom the ‘Thebans secretly assisted, expelled them, ‘The . 
Spartans endeavoured to reinstate them in their authority ; but the 
tyrants were instantly put to the sword. An amnesty, or 
act of oblivion, was passed; but amidst these popular dis- 400. 
sensions, Socrates, who was the most illustrious of the an- ; 
cient philosophers, fell a sacrifice to the malice of his enemies in 
the seventy-first year of his age. aves 

Xenophon, who was a scholar of Socrates, entered into the 
service of Cyrus, who, having rebelled against his brother Arta- 
xerxes, king of Persia, engaged a considerable body of Greeks as 
auxiliaries. ‘These he led from Sardis to the plains of Cunaxa 
near Babylon, where they defeated the king’s army; but Cyrus 
being slain in the moment of victory, the other troops joined the 
king, and left the Greeks to themselves. The Grecian commanders 
being induced to visit the Persian camp, were treacherously put to 
death. The Greeks despondmg gave up all for lost. By the 
advice of Xenophon, however, they appointed new commanders. 
Under his conduct they marched through the enemy’s country 
upwards of two thousand miles; and after surmounting incredible 
difficulties and dangers, they at length arrived at the Euxine sea. 
This is called the Retreat of the ten thousand, and is a remarkable 
transaction in history. 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta, was sent with an army into Asia, 
where he defeated Tissaphernes the Persian general, took several 
cities, and spread universal terror; but, in the midst of his suc- 
cesses, he was recalled to defend his country against the other 
Grecian states, whom the influence of Persian gold had excited to 
take up arms against Lacedemon. This was called the Co- 
rinthian war, and was terminated by the disgraceful peace 387 ’ 
of Antalcides, by which the Grecian cities in Asia were 
again subjected to the empire of Persia. 

The Lacedemonians, taking advantage of some dissensions at 
Thebes, seized on the citadel of that city, which they held B.C 
during four years, but which was afterwards recovered b 377 ; 
the brave conduct of Pelopidas. pation 


The Thebans having joined the celebrated Epaminondas with 
Antiq. of Gr. BZ 
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Pelopidas in the command of the army, the Lacedemo- 
-~* nians were defeated in the memorable battle of Leuctra. 
370. The Theban troops then marched into Peloponnesus, and 
to the city of Sparta, which was defended by Agesilaus. Epami- 
nondas again defeated the Lacedzemonians, who were joined by 
the Athenians and other states, in the battle of Mantinea; but 
being mortally wounded, he was carried off the field, where he sur- 
vived till information was brought that his troops had gained the 
B.C victory, when he drew the head of the javelin out of his 
‘“., body, and expired. With him fell the glory of Thebes, 
which had also risen with him. 

About this time, Philip king of Macedon began to display his 
great abilities. He had been educated under Epamimondas, and 
being informed of the death of his uncle, secretly left Thebes. He 
was raised to the Macedonian throne in preference to his nephew, 
who was the lawful heir. Having subdued the Illyrians and other 
neighbouring nations, he turned his views towards Greece: He 
employed art, dissimulation, and bribery, in embroiling the different 
states with each other. He then attacked with open force the 
Athenians and Thebans, whom the eloquence of Demosthenes 
incited to opposition, and whom he completely defeated in the fa- 
B. C, mous battle of Charonea, which may be considered as the 

337 * final period of the liberties of Greece, and the com- 
* mencement of Philip’s uncontrolled usurpation over the 
B.C. Greeks. The council of the Amphictyons appointed him 
396, general of the Greeks against the Persians. Whilst, how- 
* ever, he was preparing for this expedition, he was murdered 
by a young man named Pausanias. 

Philip was succeeded by his son Alexander the Great, who was 
twenty years of age, and who had studied under Aristotle, the most 
famous philosopher of his time. ‘The conquered states revolted ; 
but Alexander with amazing ability and dispatch reduced them, 
and destroyed Thebes. He then crossed the Hellespont, and 
defeated the Persians, first at the river Granicus, and afterwards at 
Issus. After this he overran Syria, and besieged Tyre, which he 
took in seven months. From Tyre he marched to Jerusalem; and 
having taken Gaza, he subdued’ Egypt, and founded the city of 
Alexandria. From thence he visited the temple of Jupiter Ammon 
B.C. in Lybia. After his return, he attacked Darius near the 

330, City of Arbela, and obtained a complete victory. Darius 
* ‘was soon after slain by Bessus, and with him ended the 
Persian empire. 

Alexander, pursuing his conquests, crossed the river Jaxartes, 
and defeated an army of the Scythians. -He then turned his arms 
against India, and defeated Porus, an illustrious prince of that 
country, on the banks of the Hydaspes. Here he lost his favorite 
horse Bucephalus, and built a city which he called after him. 
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He advanced as far as the Hyphasus, and had thoughts of leading 
his army to the countries beyond the Ganges; but his troops refusing 
to follow him, he was reluctantly obliged to return. He divided 
his forces into two parts, of which one, under Nearchus, proceeded 
from the Indus to the mouth of the Euphrates, and from thence 
sailed to Babylon; the other, under Alexander, went by land, and 
in their journey encountered the greatest hardships. After Alex- 
ander had returned to Babylon, ambassadors arrived from all parts 
to do him homage ; but his intemperance and immoderate C 
drinking occasioned his death in the thirty-third year of his 304° 
age, and in the twelfth of his reign. ae 
. The generals of Alexander appointed his brother Arideus, a 
person of a weak understanding, and his infant son by Roxana, his 
successors. - Perdiccas, to whom Alexander had given his ring in 
his last moments, was appointed regent; and the empire was divided 
into, thirty-three governments. ‘The whole family of Alexander, 
however, were sacrificed to the ambition of his generals, and few 
of them died natural deaths. Perdiccas and Eumenes, who were 
the only faithful adherents to the royal family, being killed, Anti- 
gonus and his son Demetrius became the most powerful. _ On this 
account, Ptolemy governor of Egypt, Seleucus of Babylon, Cas- 
sander of Macedonia, and Lysimachus of Thrace, formed a com- 
bination against them. A great battle was fought near Ip- Cc 
sus in Phrygia; and Antigonus was defeated and slain. ‘4° 
The victors shared among themselves the conquests of °° 
8 x 

Alexander, and assumed the title of kings. 

In the mean time, the Lacedemonians having taken up arms 
during the reign of Alexander, were subdued by Antipater, whom 
that prince had appointed governor of Macedonia.. On the death 
of Alexander, the Athenians engaged several states to join them, 
and marching against Antipater defeated him, and compelled him 
to shut himself up in Lamia, a city of Thessaly. But they were at 
length conquered, and obliged to deliver to Antipater the authors 
of the war. During the regency of Polysperchon, whom Antipa- 
ter had appointed his successor, the Athenians put to death the 
virtuous Phocion, who had frequently commanded the armies of 
the republic, | 

Cassander having made himself master of Athens, appointed 
Demetrius Phalereus governor, who acted with such moderation 

and justice, that the Athenians erected to him three hundred and 
sixty statues. But Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, having pos- 
sessed himself of the city, the statues were thrown down ; and the 
Athenians paid almost divine honors to their new master. After 
the fatal battie of Ipsus, however, they refused to receive him into 
their city ; but Demetrius, having retrieved his affairs, obliged them 
to surrender, and still treated them with clemency. After under- 
going various changes, he died in captivity, a memorable example 
of the instability of fortune. — 
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Pyrrhus, king of Epire, who had been raised to the throne of 
Macedonia by the soldiers, was compelled by Lysimachus to re- 
B linguish it. This latter prince, engaging in war with Seleu- 

28] ‘ cus, was defeated and slain. Seleucus, who was the last 

* surviving general of Alexander, was soon after assassinated 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus, brother to the king of Egypt. Ceraunus, 
who was now made king of Macedonia, did not long enjoy the 
fruits of his crimes, being defeated and slain by the Gauls under 
B Brennus. Afterwards, Antigonus Gonatas, the son of De- 
276 * metrius, having obtained the kingdom of Macedonia, was 

* dispossessed of it by Pyrrhus, who had returned from his 
wars in Italy. Pyrrhus was killed at the siege of Argos, by a tile 
thrown by a woman from a house; and Antigonus again recovered 
the crown, which, after enjoying it thirty-four years, he left to his 
son Demetrius. 

The Lacedemonians and Athenians engaged in a war against 
Antigonus; but beimg unsuccessful, the latter were obliged to 
admit a garrison into Munychia. ‘The spirit of liberty, however, 
was revived in Greece by a few inconsiderable cities in Pelopon- 
nesus, which had formed themselves into a confederacy called the 

Achean League. Aratus of Sicyon, having expelled Nico- 

959, cles from that place, induced his countrymen to join the 

* Achzan League. Being appointed praetor of the Achzans, 

he took the citadel of Corinth, and endeavoured to unite all the 

cities of Peloponnesus into one republic ; but in the execution of 
this design, he encountered insuperable obstacles. | 

Agis, king of Sparta, endeavoured to revive the ancient 

OA rh institutions of Lycurgus; but failing in the attempt, he was 

put to death through the influence of his colleague Leonidas, 

who soon after died. Cleomenes, the son of Leonidas, succeeding 

to the throne, accomplished the reformation which Agis had at- 

tempted. Cleomenes engaged in war with the Achzans, and, after 

various turns of fortune, was obliged to flee into Egypt, where he 

met with a miserable fate. At length, Sparta fell under the power 

of the tyrants, Machanidas and Nabis. 

The Achzans being attacked and defeated by Scopas at the head 
of the Aitolians, who had begun to distinguish themselves, they 
called to their assistance Philip king of Macedon. This prince 
caused Aratus to be poisoned, on account of the freedom of his 
remonstrances with respect to his conduct. The Achzan league, 
however, was supported by Philopcemen, who, on account of his - 

singular virtues, was called the last of the Greeks, and who, ~ 
19g, 12 attempting to reduce Messene by surprise, was taken 
prisoner, and put to death by poison. 

After the reduction of Macedonia, the Romans laid aside their 
former affected moderation, and treated the Grecian states with less 
deference. ‘‘The Achzans having made war on the Lacedemo- 
nians, who were at that time in alliance with Rome, were com- 
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manded to desist from hostilities; but having the imprudence to 
insult the Roman deputies, they brought on themselves the whole 
weight of the Roman power, which finally crushed them and the 
whole of Greece. Athens having taken the part of Mithri- 

dates in the war with that monarch, Sylla took the city by 6 
assault, and gave it to be plundered by his soldiers. When ; 
the northern nations invaded Greece, Athens capitulated MO 
to Alaric king of the Goths, and, on paying a fine, was pre- “3°. 
served. 396. 
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Section I. 
Epic Poetry. 


Homer. It is probable that Homer was born about nine hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, and three hundred after the 
Trojan war. Seven cities contended for the honor of having given 
him birth; but though no authentic documents remain to decide 
the contest, the town of Smyrna and the island of Chios exhibit, 
perhaps, the best pretensions to that honor. He is known only 
by his works, of which the world at large can boast. It is not well 
ascertained whether his imputed poverty was real; and it is even 
doubtful, whether the reception which he every where met with in 
his travels, did honor to the compassion or to the hospitality of his 
hosts. Their kindness, however, was amply recompensed by the 
recital of his incomparable poems. 

The verses of Homer were first sung in Ionia by the rhapsodists 
or reciters. Not being then collected into books, they chanted ~ 
some favorite parts of them: one sang the valor of Diomede ; 
another, the farewell of Andromache ; and others, the death of 
Patroclus and of Hector. When Lycurgus appeared in Ionia, the 
Thad and Odyssey were scarcely known in Greece; the genius of 
the poet instantly spoke to the genius of the legislator. Lycurgus 
copied the two poems, which he carried to Lacedemon, whence 
they spread over every part of Greece. By order of his father, 
Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, made a new copy at Athens, 
which was in general use till the time of Alexander the Great. 
That prince commanded Callisthenes and Anaxarchus carefully to 
revise the poems of Homer; and, this edition, upon which Aristo- 
tle was consulted, was called the casket, from a copy of it being 
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inclosed in a small box of great value. -After the death of Alex- 
ander, ° this edition was revised by Zenodorus of Ephesus, who 
lived in the reign of the first of the Ptolemies. Lastly, five hun- 
dred years before Christ, Aristarchus, who was celebrated for: his 
taste and understanding, undertook the revision of the poems of 
Homer; and this edition, which is. supposed to have been the best, 
is the one that has,descended to us, 

Homer is said to have sung the war of Thebes. He composed 
several works which would have rendered him equal to the first 
poets of his time; but his Iliad and Odyssey evidently place him 
above all others. If we divest the fable of the Iliad of its episodes, 
we shall find it remarkably simple and concise. ‘ A Grecian ge- 
neral, discontented with the commander in chief, retires from the 
camp, without regarding the call of duty, or the solicitations of his 
friends. He scruples not to abandon the public welfare to his 
private resentment; and the Trojans, profiting by his misconduct, 
obtain great advantages over the Greeks, and kill his most intimate 
friend. At length, vengeance and friendship induce him to re- 
assume his arms, and he overcomes the chief of the enemy.”. The 
description which Homer gives of his characters is throughout 
consistent; and his manner, though simple, is sublime. His 
images are finished portraits; and his reflections, moral axioms. 
His imagination is superlatively rich; and his knowledge, univer- 
sal. In the order of the story there is a variety, and in the narra- 
tion of it an energy, which are produced by an elevation of genius; 
and his verses, which delight the ear by their rhythm and their ca- 
dence, designate: him as the true poet of nature. His fame is im- 
mortal; and three thousand applauding years have consecrated his 
name. ¢ 

“« The Odyssey of Homer resembles the setting sun, which is 

still great, but the warmth of which we feel not. It exhibits not 
that fire which animates the Iliad, that height of genius which 
never debases itself, that activity which never reposes, that torrent 
of passions ‘that hutries us away, nor that crowd of fictions happy 
and probable. But as the ocean at the moment of its reflux, and 
when it leaves the shore, is'still the ocean, the old age, of which we 
speak, is still the old age of Homer.”—Such is the just criticism 
of Longinus on the Odyssey. 
‘ ‘Hesiop. ° Hesiod was a native of Ascra in Beeotia; but the 
precise'time of his birth is unknown. ~Some say that he lived in 
the tenth century before Christ ; whilst others are unable to assign 
any particular date to his ‘nativity. The works of Homer, however, 
were seen by him, since ve has iia ha from that poet some en- 
tire verses. 

Only two complete poems. written by: Hesiod have descended to 
us; the one entitled Works and Days, and the other, the: Theo- 
gony, or Birth of the Gods. The former is divided into three 
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parts, one of which is mythological, the second moral, and the 
third didactic. It contains precepts of agriculture, from which 
Virgil probably conceived the first idea of his Georgics ; but the 
work is interspersed with reflections, which are not unworthy of a 
philosopher. The Theogony fatigues the reader with a long cata- 
logue of gods and goddesses ; but it amply repays him at the end 
of the work, by an animated description of the war of the gods 
against the giants. 

Some have asserted that Hesiod was vanquished by Homer in 
a poetical contest; but this is not true. The verses of Hesiod, 
which are possessed of elegance of style and sweetness of poetry, 
were written on tablets in the temple of the muses, and learnt by 
heart by the children of the Greeks. Cicero confers on him a 
handsome eulogium. Quinctilian allows him only the praise 
which belongs to an elegant and harmonious style. He cultivated 
poetry to an extreme old age. 

AproLLonius Ruopius. Apollonius Rhodius was born at 
Naucratis in Egypt, about two hundred and thirty years before 
Christ. He obtained the surname of Rhodius from residing on 
the island of Rhodes. His preceptors were Callimachus and 
Paneztius. He was a keeper of the famous library at Alexandria 
under Ptolemy Evergetes. Of his writings, only his poem on the 
Expedition of the Argonauts is now extant. The plan of this work 
is not sufficiently epic. In the order of the facts it is too histori- 
cal; and it is overcharged with episodes, which are introduced 
without selection, and narrated without effect. In some parts, 
however, the execution is not destitute of merit; and Virgil has 
not disdained to borrow ideas from Apollonius. 


Section II. 
Lyric Poetry. 


OrpneEvs, whether the son of a Thracian king, or of Apollo, 
is said tohave been the offspring of Calliope, and to have rendered 
poetry and music subservient to the interests of religions ‘The 
conduct of Orpheus was so correct, that he, who led a life of more 
than ordinary purity, was said to be the scholar of Orpheus. 

ALczus lived about six hundred years before Christ. He 
was a native of Mitylene, and the supposed inventor of the harp 
and of Alcaic metre. Only a few fragments of his works are ex- 
tant. His style was concise, dignified, and correct ; and his wri- 
tings were serviceable to the public manners, 

STESICHORUs was a native of Himera in Sicily, and lived 
about five hundred and seventy years before Christ. Of twenty- 


six books written by him in the Doric dialect, only a few lines have 
reached posterity. 
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SappHo. This poetess was a native of the isle of Lesbos, 
and lived about six hundred years before the Christian zra. She. 
was equally celebrated for her beauty, poetry, and ill-requited love. 
A leap from mount Leucate, which was the usual cure for lovers, 
put a. period to her woes and her existence. Of her writings, only 
a hymn to Venus and an ode to Lesbia have reached us; and the 
literary world has to lament the loss of her three books of lyrical 
compositions, her elegies, and her epigrams. 

SIMONIDES was a celebrated poet of Cos, and was born 
about five hundred and thirty-seven years before Christ. He lived 
in the court of Hipparchus, the Athenian tyrant. He wrote ele- 
gies, epigrams, and dramatical pieces, and composed an epic poem 
on Cambyses king of Persia, and another on the battle of Salamis. 
He obtained a prize in the eightieth, and lived to the ninetieth year 
of his age. His style was so formed for exciting pity, that he 
excelled all other writers in that respect. 'A monument was erected 
to his memory by the Syracusans, 

ANACREON. From the poets, of whom so few fragments 
remain, we pass to one who is immortalized by all the devotees of 
pleasure, and whose name has descended with those who have de- 
served to be remembered by the utility of their labors. Anacreon 
was born at Tos in Ionia, about five hundred and thirty years 
before Christ. He seems to have had no other ambition than to 
love and to sport; no other glory than to sing his loves and his 
joys. Plato says that he was descended from Codrus, the last | 
king of Athens. He lived a long time at Samos, in the court of 
Polycrates, who presented him with five talents, which he gene- 
rously refused to accept. He is said to have become a martyr to 
the cause he adored, and to have been choaked by a grape stone 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age. His poetry is replete with such 
delicacy and grace, as to render all translations of it imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. 

Pinpar. Beotia was the birth-place of Pindar, who lived 
at the time of the expedition of Xerxes, about four hundred and 
eighty years before our Saviour, and who was then about forty 
years of age. He is not.less celebrated for the tenderness than for 
the sublimity of his writings. His vigorous genius is bold, irre- 
gular, and impetuous. When he soars to heaven, he exhibits the 
eagle’s flight, ‘‘ with terror in his beak, and lightning in his eye ;” 
when he rushes amidst the lists of men, it is the war-horse, ‘“‘ whose 
neck is clothed with thunder.’ His images are sublime; and his 
diction is resplendent. He gives an air of dignity to all his sub- 
jects; and the reader is conveyed from the gross atmosphere of 
earth into regions of empyrean purity. In short, he is the first of 
lyric poets. Ifhe has any faults, these faults proceed from the 
excess of his acknowledged beauties, of his poetical imagination, 
his warm aud enthusiastic genius, his bold and figurative expres- 


sion, and his concise and sententious style. ( 
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When the Spartans razed the city of Thebes, they spared the 
house in which Pindar had resided ; and Alexander the Great dis- 
played a similar veneration for the prince of lyrists. He lived in 
tranquillity and honor. The Thebans, indeed, sentenced him to 
pay a fine for praising their enemies the Athenians, and the pieces 
of Corinna were five times preferred to his at the poetical compe- 
titions; but these transient storms were soon succeeded by days of 
serenity. The Athenians and other states loaded him with honors ; 
and Corinna herself bore testimony to the superiority of his genius. 
He lived to the age of about sixty-five; and the Thebans erected 
to his memory a statue, which Pausanias saw six centuries after 
the death of the poet. 


Section ILI. 
Tragedy. 


Tuesprs. The progress of the drama to perfection was 
slow, but regular. Thespis, who was a native of Icaria, above 
five hundred and thirty years before Christ, introduced a single 
actor on the stage. He exhibited this person in various parts of 
the imperfect drama, as the narrator of an uniform story; and 
erecting a temporary stage upon a cart, he conveyed his rough 
machinery from one town to another. | 

fEscuytus. Aéschylus, however, who was not long pos- 
terior to ‘'hespis, must be regarded as the true inventor of tragedy. 
He was a native of Attica, and was of an ancient and honorable 
family. He divided his time between philosophy, war, and the 
theatre. He was present at the battle of Salamis, and wounded 
on the plains of Marathon. Besides a poetical genius, Adschylus 
possessed an inventive spirit with regard to mechanism and thea- 
trical decoration. He formed those majestic robes, which were 
afterwards used by the ministers of religion. He decorated the 
theatre with the best paintings of the time; and the ancient, like 
the modern stage, exhibited temples, sepulchres, armies, fleets, 
flying cars, and apparitions. He was the institutor of a choir of 
figure dancers, and the creator of pantomime. He mounted the 
actors upon stilts; and the masks which they wore augmented 
the natural sounds of the voice. He added a second actor to the 
individual reciter of Thespis; and dialogue, the germ of tragedy, 
commenced. ‘The priests accused him before the Areopagus of 
exhibiting upon the stage the mysteries of religion; but the 
wounds which he had received at Marathon pleaded his cause, 
and obtained his acquittal. 

When far advanced in life, Sophocles, who was then only 
twenty-four years of age, vanquished him in a poetical contest. 
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ZEschylus then quitted his country, and retired to the court of 
Hiero, king of Sicily, where he died in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age... It was fabled that an eagle, mistaking his bald head for a 
stone, dropped on it a tortoise, which instantly killed him. 

Of nearly one hundred tragedies written by Auschylus, only 
seven have reached us; and on these, different critics have bestowed 
extravagant censure and unqualified praise. But we may. form 
some idea of the estimation in which Aéschylus was held by his 
contemporaries, when we are informed that forty of : his tragedies 
obtained the public prize. So powerful, indeed, was the effect of 
his martial genius, that the people marched immediately from the 
theatre to the battle of Marathon; and so much were the engines 
of terror at his command, that many persons died at the exhibition 
of the Furies. If he be sometimes obscure, he is very often sub- 
lime ; if his plots be without art, his characters are well sustained. 
His writings are vivid, bold, and impetuous; and they resemble a 
torrent, which rolls down rocks, forests, and precipices. If his 
language be sometimes too figurative, and his epithets occasionally 
too harsh, the classical scholar can never forget the many obliga- 
tions which he owes to him. A statue and a painting, which 
described his conduct at Marathon, were consecrated to his me- 
mory at Athens, 

SorHocies. About four hundred and ninety-seven years 
before Christ, Sophocles was born at Colone in Attica. He was 
a commander in the army of Pericles, and was elevated to the dig- 
nity of archon, which was the first honor in the Athenian republic. 
He wrote one hundred and twenty tragedies, of which seven only 
remain. He was less fortunate in domestic life, than in his public 
career. His children, disappointed in their eager wishes for his 
death, and solicitous for the immediate possession of his fortune, 
accused him, at the age of eighty, of insanity, and of being incapa- 
ble of conducting his affairs. Sophocles made no other defence 
than by reading to the audience his tragedy of Qsdipus at Colone, 
which he had just finished, and which represents an old man de- 
spoiled by his children. The judges, indignant at the charge 
which had been preferred against him, confirmed him. in the pos- 
session of his rights; and all the people who were present, con- 
ducted him home in triumph. He died at the age of ninety-one 
years, after having enjoyed a glory, the splendor of which is daily 
increasing. His death is said to have been occasioned by excessive 
joy at obtaining a prize in the Olympic games. 

It was Sophocles, who added a third speaker to the dialogue, 
and who advanced the drama in every respect to perfection. He 
has no unnecessary prologues or episodes, nor any violations of 
probability. His explanations are excellent, his plans sagacious, 
and his dialogues noble and animated. His style is not too figu- 
rative like that of A&schylus, nor too familiar like that of Euripides. 
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He frequently carries the language of nature, and the eloquence of 
misfortune, to the highest point of excellence. 

Evripipes. This poet was about twelve years younger 
than Sophocles, and was born at Salamis during the rejoicings 
which took place on the defeat of Xerxes; an event which has 
rendered the name of that island so illustrious. He was of humble 
birth ; but his eagerness for literary acquisitions was very remark- 
able. He was instructed in natural philosophy by Anaxagoras, in 
rhetoric by Prodicus, and in moral philosophy by Socrates. That 
he might acquire the power of writing tragedy, he sequestered 
himself from the world, and lived for a considerable time in a wild 
and horrid cave, which was calculated to inspire him with ideas of 
terror and sublimity. At the age of eighteen he entered the thea- 
trical career, which he and Sophocles ran with rival speed, like 
two spirited coursers that with equal ardor pant for the victory. 
Reflection, however, which is the frequent corrector of the pas- 
sions, at length reconciled them, when they rendered reciprocal 
justice to each other, and exhibited mutual proofs of unequivocal 
friendship. 

Persecuted by envy and malignity, the too constant attendants 
on genius and merit, Euripides was induced to quit Athens, and 
to accept the invitation of Archelaus, king of Macedon, who enter- 
tained at his court such as had distinguished themselves in litera- 
ture and the arts. Here he found the painter Zeuxis, and the mu- 
sician Timotheus; and here he enjoyed the favor of royal munifi- 
cence, and the tranquillity of learned ease. But who can boast of 
continued happiness! He lost his wife and three children at one 
time ; and this dreadful calamity is said to have been ever after 
present to his mind, ‘The event had a powerful influence on his 
temper and spirit, and produced that plaintiveness of manner, 
which is so conspicuous in his writings. ‘This celebrated poet died 
about seventy-six years of age; and his death was very unfortu- 
nate, for he was torn in pieces by the dogs of Archelaus. The © 
Athenians sent deputies to Macedon, and demanded that his body 
might be brought back to Athens. Archelaus, however, refused 
to comply, and considered it an honor to his states to preserve the 
remains of so greata man, He caused a magnificent tomb to be 
erected to him, near his capital; and the Athenians were reduced 
to the honorable consolation of raising a cenotaph to his memory. 

Euripides wrote eighty plays, of which only nineteen have 
reached us; and against some of these the voice of criticism has 
been loudly indignant. This poet multiplies sentences and reflec- 
tions. He makes it a pleasure or a duty to display his knowledge ; 
and he frequently indulges in rhetorical forms of expression. 
Hence the different judgments that have been passed on him, and 
the different points of view in which he may be considered. He 
forcibly insisted on the important doctrines of morality, and was, 
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therefore, placed among the number of the sages ; and he will for 
ever be regarded as the philosopher of the stage. If he wants the 
sublimity of AXschylus and the sweetness of Sophocles, he ba- 
lances these advantages by pathos and moral sentiment, and exhi- 
bits the most touching scenes of the Grecian drama. 


Section IV. 
Comedy. 


EricHaRMus. We are ‘informed by an inscription on a 
statue of brass erected to Epicharmus, who was a school-master 
at Syracuse, that he was the first writer of comedy. He lived four 
hundred and fifty years before Christ, and was punished by Hiero, 
the tyrant of Sicily, for certain improper jests exhibited before his 
queen. [He is said to have written fifty comedies; and from the 
specimen of his works, preserved in a few fragments which have 
reached us, we have reason to lament the loss of the entire com- 
positions. He had four contemporary poets, who were joint 
fathers of comedy, but of whose works not a vestige remains. 

Evpouts flourished about four hundred and thirty-five years 
before Christ ; but we have no particulars of his profession or his 
life. . We possess only the titles of twenty of his comedies, and a 
few fragments. 

-CraTINus was the countryman of Eupolis, and rather older. 
He possessed a fertile imagination and an ornamented style. - He 
won nine prizes at the public games. He successfully repelled 
the attack of Aristophanes, who had ridiculed his infirmities in a 
comedy called the Flaggon, and from whom he obtained the lau- 
rel; and he shortly after expired amidst the exultations of the 
victory. In the abyss of time, thirty comedies, which were the 
effusions of his genius, have perished, and scarcely left a wreck 
behind. 

ARISTOPHANES, This poet was born about four hundred 
and thirty-four years before Christ, and was a native of the small 
island of A%gina, near Peloponnesus. He acquired by his talents 
the privileges of an Athenian citizen. Of more than fifty come- 
dies written by him, only eleven have descended to posterity. His 
character as an author may perhaps be accurately estimated, by 
adopting the mean between his censurers and his panegyrists. 

It has been objected to this poet, that he is careless in the con- 
duct of his fables; that his fictions are improbable, and his jests 
obscene; that his raillery is rudeness ; that his language 1s obscure, 
embarrassed, low, and trivial; and that his frequent play upon 
words, and his mixture of tragic and comic style, are proofs of his 
bad taste. The zeal of his admirers, however, at least balanced 
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the enemies of his fame. - Plato, who was his contemporary, gives 
him a distinguished place in his banquet; and he sent a copy of 
the plays of Aristophanes to Dionysius the tyrant, whom he ex- 
horted to read them with attention, if he wished to become tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Athenian republic. . He adds, in an 
hyperbolical strain, that the graces had long sought for a durable 
mansion, and at length fixed in the bosom of Aristophanes, ‘This 
poet’s play, called the Clouds, was the occasion of the persecution, 
trial, and death, of the incomparable Socrates. 

CRATES was a comic poet and a celebrated actor, two cha- 
racters very frequently combined at that time. Of this writer's 
works, only a few fragments remain. 

PHERECRATES, who was a comic writer contemporary with 
Aristophanes, and the inventor of a metre used by Horace, 
has left only a few lines. 

Amipsias, who was another poet at the same time, has 
left only the titles of his plays.-—These were writers of the old 
comedy. 

P1.ATo was styled the prince of the middle comedy. |. 

MEeENANDER. This poet was born at Athens, about three 
hundred and forty-five years before Christ, and educated under the 
peripatetic philosopher Theophrastus. He was the first writer of 
the new comedy, in which the theatre ceased to be a Megera 
armed with torches, and became an agreeable and innocent mirror 
of human life. He began to write for the stage at the age of 
twenty years; and his compositions were replete with elegance of 
style, refined wit, and correct ideas, From him Terence borrowed 
all his plays, except his Phormio and Hecyra. Of one hundred 
plays written by Menander, only some fragments and titles remain, 
which contain sentiments of various kinds, moral, sublime, and 
gloomy. By Quinctilian he is said to eclipse every writer of his 
class; and Dion Chrysostom recommends him as a model for 
those who study oratory. By him the comic is not neglected, nor 
outraged. He never loses sight of nature; and the suppleness 
and flexibility of his style have never been surpassed. It re- 
sembles a limpid stream, which runs between irregular and tor- 
tuous banks, and takes all forms without losing any of its purity. 
He writes like a man of spirit, and a man of the world; and he 
will please in all places, and at all times. Menander was 
drowned in bathing; but some say that he drowned himself, be- 
cause Philemon vanquished him in a poetical contest. 

PHILEMON, the successful rival of Menander, lived above 
one hundred years. He was a plaintive and melancholy writer. 
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SEcTIon V. 
Pastoral Poetry.—Epigram. 


THEOCRITUS was born at Syracuse, nearly three centuries 
before Christ. He composed thirty eclogues; and the Doric 
dialect affords him a decided pre-eminence in this species of 
poetry. His predominant character is simplicity; but this sim- 
plicity sometimes degenerates into grossness. ‘The reader is pre- 
sented with too many indifferent circumstances; and the subjects 
have too great a resemblance. 

Bion and Moscuus were contemporaries of Theocritus ; 
the one lived at Smyrna, and the other at Syracuse. Each of 
them wrote with ease and elegance. Their Idyllia are possessed 
of peculiar delicacy ; and their elegies are tender and sentimental. 
Their verses are written with more care than those of ‘Theocritus ; 
but they are not wholly devoid of affectation. 

The epigrams which were collected by Agathias, Planudes, 
Constantine, Hierocles, and others, and which compose. the 
GREEK ANTHOLOGIA, are scarcely more than inscriptions 
for tombs, statues, monuments, &c, ‘They are generally simple, 
in conformity to their object, which is only to relate a fact. 

LycoPHRON was born at Chalcis in Eubcea, about two 
hundred and seventy-six years before Christ. What remains of 
his writings, except the mere titles of some tragedies, is a work 
entitled the Cassandra, in which the daughter of Priam uttered 
certain supposed prophecies during the Trojan war. Lycophron 
has been accused of great obscurity; but the reader is informed 
at the outset that the prophetess was dark in her presages. By 
due labor and attention the poet may be understood; and where 
it was permitted him to be clear, no one is more so. He has all 
the fire of Pindar ; and Horace, in his prophecy of the destruction 
which should follow the rape of Helen, is a close imitator of the 
Cassandra. | 


“Section VI. 
Oratory. 


PERICLES was a native of Athens, and the first orator that 
existed. He flourished about four hundred and twenty years 
before Christ. 

Lysias, the son of Cephalus, was born at Syracuse about 
four hundred and sixty years before the Christian era. Imme- 
diately after his birth he was removed to Athens, where he. was 
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carefully educated. At the age of fourteen, he accompanied the 
Athenian colony to Thurium ; and after a long residence in that 
place, he returned home in his forty-seventh year. He distin- 
guished himself by the purity of his style; but only thirty-four of 
his orations remain out of two hundred and thirty. He lived to 
the eighty-first year of his age. 

IsocRATES was a native of Athens, and was born about 
four hundred and thirty-seven years before Christ. His father 
made musical instruments. He never spoke in public; but he 
kept a school of eloquence for sixty years, which was the most 
celebrated in Greece, and rendered great service to oratory. 
Thirty-one of his orations are still extant, and these imspire the 
reader with the highest veneration for his abilities and his virtues. 
He was intimate with Philip, kmg of Macedon; and to this cir- 
cumstance the Athenians owed some years of peace. ‘The aspir- 
ing ambition of that monarch, however, disgusted him; and he 
did not survive the disgrace and fall of his country after the battle 
of Chzronea, but, after refusing aliment for four days, died in the 
ninety-ninth year of his age. ‘The conduct of the Athenians to- 
wards Socrates so displeased him, that he put on mourning at the 
death of that philosopher. 

In the orations of Isocrates, we find that smoothness of style, 
that ease, elegance, delicacy, and sweetness of expression, which 
captivate every ear attuned to harmony. In attending to excel- 
lencies of this sort, he was laborious and minute; and he con- 
fesses that he employed ten years on one of his orations. He 
cultivated and improved the qualifications with. which nature had 
endowed him. His knowledge was superior to his rhetoric; and 
while we admire the orator, we reverence the philosopher, and are 
enchanted with his delivery of truths, which evince an enlightened 
understanding and an upright heart. He was a true and an 
enthusiastic patriot, in the proper acceptation of the word; but 
his patriotism did not exclude the more generous principle of 
philanthropy. 

HyPERIDES was taught by Plato and by Socrates, and had 
every advantage which could attend the education of an orator. 
He was frequently opposed to Demosthenes; and this circum- 
stance may enable us to form some judgment of his merit. Only 
one of his orations is extant; and this exhibits a fair specimen of — 
his ability. Longinus, however, who had read them all, says, that 
Hyperides possessed all the qualities which Demosthenes wanted, 
but that he never rose to the sublime. , 

Ismus was the preceptor of Demosthenes, and was born at 
Chalcis in Eubcea, about three hundred and eighty years before 
Christ. When he came to the seat of learning, he placed himself 
under the instruction of Lysias. His eloquence was vigorous and 
energetic; and for these qualities he was praised and imitated by 
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his illustrious pupil. Of sixty-four of his orations, only fen are 
extant, and by them the approbation bestowed upon him by De- 
mosthenes is vindicated. 

fiscHiNEs flourished at Athens about three hundred and 
forty-two years before the Christian zra. It was a glory to him 
that he was the rival of Demosthenes; and a disgrace, that he 
suffered himself to be bribed by Philip of Macedon. His envy 
of the former occasioned the two orations De Corona, when 
Ctesiphon proposed a reward for the patriotism of his friend; and 
the speakers exerted their utmost powers, the one in opposing, and 
the other in defending the proposal. A stronger proof of the abi- 
lities of those two rival orators could not be produced, than what 
they exhibited on this occasion; for each had employed more than 
four years in preparing himself for the contest. ‘The animosity of 
the orators was so well known throughout Greece, that an im- 
mense concourse of people assembled from all parts to see the 
combat of those two great men, whose rivalry had become ‘so 
celebrated. Demosthenes, however, not only justified himself, but 
obtained by the sublimity and inimitable excellency of his speech, 
that his rival should be banished. ‘The oration of Demosthenes far 
surpassed that of Adschines, and in point of oratorical argumentation 
is certainly the first that ever was made. The banished orator 
retired to Rhodes, where he instituted a school of eloquence; and 
his first essay was the recital of the two speeches which had caused 
his condemnation. His own oration was received with great ap- 
plause ; but when he rehearsed to them that of Demosthenes, 
that applause was redoubled. Upon this he exclaimed to the au- 
dience, ‘“* What would have been your adiniration, had you heard 
Demosthenes himself ?” 

ffischines was born of obscure parents, and exercised in his 
childhood not very honorable functions. Possessing a fine and 
sonorous voice, he next appeared upon the stage, where he per- 
formed only subordinate parts. He then quitted this profession, 
and became clerk in an inferior court, and afterwards minister of 
state. He wrote three orations, and nie epistles. Only the for- 
mer are extant, and received the name of the graces, as the latter 
did that of the muses. The eloquence of Aéschines is distin- 
guished by a happy choice, the abundance and clearness of his 
ideas, and a prodigious facility, for which he is indebted less to 
art than to nature. Though his style is not void'‘of strength, it 
possesses less than that of Demosthenes. 

DemostueEnes, This most accomplished orator was de- 
scended of very low parents, his father being only a blacksmith. 
He was born at Athens about three hundred and eighty-two years 
before Christ. Helost his parents at an easly age, and fell into the 
hands of guardians, who took no care of his education. “This 
neglect was seconded by his mother, through a false tenderness for 
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her son. At the age of sixteen, which was ‘the usual period: for 
learning rhetoric, instead of being placed under Isocrates, whose 
reputation was then highest, he was sent to Iszus, whose terms 
were more moderate, and in whose school he learned those bad 
habits, of which he afterwards took such pains to divest himself. 
But the fortune acquired by his father in trade enabled him after- 
wards to become the pupil of the best preceptors, whose works he 
studied. He exhibited the first fruits of his education in an elo- 
quent and a successful speech against his guardians, who had em- 
bezzled his estate. That he might overcome a natural impedi- 
ment in his speech, he recited with pebbles in his mouth. He 
spoke before a mirror, that he might preserve his features from 
being distorted. He strengthened a weak voice by running up 
the steepest hills; and by declaiming aloud on the sea-shore, he 
taught himself to brave the tumult of a popular assembly. It is 
evident, therefore, that the eloquence of Demosthenes was in a 
great measure the effect of much personal exertion. 

He found it, however, necessary to retire for a time from the 
bustle of the world; and having shaved one half of his head, ‘that 
it might be indecent for him to appear in public, he applied himself 
entirely to the study of eloquence. He was first excited to the 
study of this art by the applause which was given to Callistratus in 
a cause that be pleaded ; and, from that moment, it became the 
increasing object of his contemplation and desire. 

After sustaining a disinterested conduct for a great length of 
time, Demosthenes, it has been said, was not incorruptible. It 
was alledged that, having for some time exerted himself against the 
tyranny of Alexander with the same vehemence as he had attacked 
Philip, he at length allowed himself to be bribed; that twenty 
talents and a golden vase induced him to feign illness, that he might 
not mount the rostrum; and that this dishonorable act alienated 
from him the affections of the people, and compelled him to retire 
from Athens. But we may fairly doubt this report, which ap- 
pears in a questionable shape; for his accuser was a venal orator 
named Dinarchus. Pausanias, indeed, treats the charge as a 
calumny. | 

Demosthenes returned to Athens after the death of Alexander, 
and continued to declaim against the tyranny of the Macedonians, 
till Antipater, their governor, issued orders to seize all the orators 
who had declared themselves his enemies. Demosthenes at- 
tempted flight, but finding himself likely to be captured by his 
pursuers, he had recourse to poison which he always carried with 
him. Archias, a player, who was sent to apprehend him, endea- 
voured to persuade him to yield to the clemency of Antipater. 
‘* Go tell your master,” said he, “ that Demosthenes will owe no- 
thing to the tyrant of his country.” He then took the cup, and 
swallowing the poison, fell dead at the altar where he had sought 
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for sanctuary. Such was the end of this zit man in the sixty-first 
year of his age. 

Most of the works of Demosthenes are intended to rouse the 
Athenians from their indolence, and to arm them against the art- 
ful ambition of Philip. The eloquence of Demosthenes consists 
in reasoning and emotion. No one ever gave to reason more 
penetrating “and inevitable weapons. In his hand truth resembles 
a piercing dart, which he throws with great rapidity and force, 
and with which he mcessantly repeats his attacks. His style is 
bold and nervous; and he seldom condescends to add ornaments to 
his thoughts. What distinguishes him from other orators is, that 
the attention he gains is to the object of which be treats, and not 
to himself. He excels in the sentiments and passions which con- 
stitute the affections of the soul. As his subject would not bear 
it; he has not employed the tender pathetic; but he has used with 
great dexterity the vehement pathetic, which is peculiarly adapted 
to declamatory oratory. By Cicero, he is said to have united in 
himself the purity of Lysias, the spirit of Hyperides, and the 
sweetness of /Eschines, and in power of thought and movement of 
discourse to have surpassed them all. 


Section VII. 
History. 


Herovotvs. This historian was born at Halicarnasstts in 
Caria, about four hundred and eighty-four years before Christ. 
The troubles of his country induced him to visit Greece, where his ° 
talents obtained for him a welcome reception. ‘Fo him we are 
indebted for what we know of the ancient dynasties of the 
Medes, Persians, Phoenicians, Lydians, Greeks, Egyptians, and 
Scythians. He read at the Olympic games his account of the 
bloody contests between the Persians and the Greeks, from Cyrus 
to Xerxes, composed in his twenty-vinth year; and his veracity 
received an attestation, from the high honor which was given to him 
at this great assembly of the Greeks. His contemporaries be- 
stowed on each of his nine books the name of one of the muses: 
and those names will continue to be attached to them, as long as 
the writings of this historian: shall exist. 

The moderns have frequently accused Herodotus of neglecting 
the sincerity which is the highest merit of an bistorian, that he may 
record the marvellous and incredible but the descriptions which 
he has given of Egypt and of other parts of Africa,’ have been 


1{n particular, his account of the interior parts of Africa, and of the 
course of the Niger, has been confirmed by recent travellers. . 
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verified by travellers in points respecting which he was before dis- 
credited. It may perhaps be more justly objected against him, 
that his writings are without any clear method, and contain no 
deep reflection, or acute criticism ; that, from an avidity of rela- 
ting events, he stops not to consider their causes, or justly and ac- 
curately to bestow blame and approbation ; and that moral truth 
and common facts, fine speeches and bad actions, good laws and 
tyrannical edicts, are narrated in the same manner, without ana- 
lysing characters or principles. : | 

But the style of Herodotus is elegant; and Dionysius declares 
him to be one of those enchanting writers, with whom you are 
never satiated. His admirers say that he is simple and unaffected 
in his choice of words and phrases, and that his metaphors ap- 
proach to poetry; that he kas no irregular sallies of wit, no tur- 
gidity of diction, no towering flights of imagination. He is, in- 
deed, an imitator of Homer, whom he resembles in copiousness 
of invention, and elegance of phrase ; in sweetness, ease, and per- 
spicuity. . ‘Theophrastus allows that he first introduced ornaments 
into the style of history, and carried the art of writing to perfection. 
Cicero says that he was an oratorical, as well as a poetical his- 
torian, and that no eloquence ever pleased him like his, fi his 
works, the soft style glides like the clear stream of some deep 
river. Cicero also denomiuates him the father of history, not for 
his antiquity, but his excellence. ‘The futility of the objections 
brought against Herodotus may be easily discerned. ‘The waves 
of calumny dash themselves in pieces against the rocks which they 
labor to undermine. 

Tuucypipes, This historian was only thirteen years younger 
. than Herodotus, and was descended from one of the first fami- 
lies in Athens. He was bred to the profession of arms; but 
being prevented by Brasidas the Lacedemonian general from 
relieving Amphipolis, he was sent into exile. He wrote his his- - 
tory at /Mgina, where he resided during twenty years, and where he 
also died. He was enabled to ascertain every thing connected with 
his design, by means of the fortune which his wife brought him. 
He was fond of travel, which sustained him in his misfortunes, 
His appointments bad made him acquainted with the affairs of the 
Athenians, and his exile opened to him those of the Lacedemo- 
nians; and this circumstance enabled him to collect materials for 
the history of the Peloponnesian war. This war lasted twenty- 
seven years. He has left the annals of twenty-one; and the re- 
mainder was supplied by Xenophon. 

In the history of ‘Thucydides, the soldier, the statesman, and the 
philosopher, are discoverable. .. His knowledge and probity qualify 
him for an historian. His works contain the precepts of wisdom 
which he had learned from Anaxagoras, and the lessons of elo- 
quence which he had received from the orator Antiphon. He pos- 
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sessed an aversion to injustice, and a passion for virtue. His ex- 
cellence as an historian was the -result of early emulation; for 
being present at the age of fifteen, when Herodotus recited his 
history at the Olympic games, he was so much affected as to burst 
into tears. 

Some say that the style is so concise as to become harsh and 
obscure, and that he uses both novel and obsolete words; that his 
language is unpolished, and the structure of his sentences prepos- 
terous, His admirers declare that the justness and dignity of his 
sentiments, when understood, requite the pains which are necessary 
for the discovery; and that the narrative part is a model worthy of 
Imitation. 

Accuracy, impartiality, and fidelity, characterise Thucydides. 
His style is ardent, bold, and rapid. His subject is delineated 
with a few happy strokes; and much 1s left to the imagination of 
the reader. Cicero says of him, that he bas a dignity of mind, a 
force of imagination, a vigor of language, a depth of reasoning, a 
clearness of conception, imagery, colors, and expressions, of 
which all the other Greek historians are destitute, Having high 
notions of the sublime, he was inattentive to the trifling’ matters 
which regard grammar. He scrupled not to change tenses, num- 
bers, and persons, provided he could insert more warmth and vehe- 
mence into his diction. ‘Though his narration is not always ‘con- 
nected, the error is occasioned fess by the nature of his disposition, 
than by that of his subject. If the intention of history be to 
afford instruction under the form of examples, the work of Thu- 
cydides is the best adapted for this purpose. Sound reasoning 
and exact judgment complete his character as an historian. We 
ought to pardon trifling errors ina work which abounds with so 
much excellence. ‘The brightest fire may be occasionally clouded 
with smoke ; and the most beautiful landscape, intercepted by 
vapor. His Attic dialect was appropriated to fire and spirit, to 
dignity and elevated sentiments, as the Ionic of Herodotus was to 
all the softer ones. : 

XENOPHON. ‘This elegant historian was born at Athens 
about four hundred and forty-nine years before the Christian era. 
He was educated in the school of Socrates, where he acquired all 
those martial talents, domestic virtues, and philosophical endow- 
ments, which distinguished a life protracted to the extraordinary 
age ofninety years. His countrymen called him the Attic Bee ; 
and the sweetness of his style shows that be well deserved the title. 
The works of this author are a supplement of seven books to 
the history of Thucydides, an account ‘of the life and actions of 
Cyrus the Great, and of the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, 
whom, after the death of their leader, he conducted home ina 
perilous march of eighteen hundred miles, with such resolution 
and sagacity as have never been excelled. The soldier has always 
admired his talents in conducting, and the scholar in describing the 
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retreat; and the philosopher and statesman have alike been de-" 
lighted with his charming work, denominated Cyropedia. By his 
contemporaries he was regarded with veneration 3; and Scipio and 
Lucullus perused his writings with avidity. He possessed the 
charms of Attic eloquence, and a Spartan soul. When he was 
informed that his son had died bravely fighting in the battle of 
Mantinea, “ I knew,” said he, ‘¢ that my son was mortal, and his 
glory ought to console me for his death.” When he met with the 
work of ‘Thucydides, he not only published it, but added the sub- 
sequent transactions of the war; and this supplement has reached 
us under the title of the Hellenica. 

On his return out of Asia, he entered into the service of Age- 
silaus, king of Lacedamon, in whose glory he participated, and 
whose friendship he merited. Afterwards, the Athenians sentenced 
him to banishment, on account of the preference he had given to 
the Lacedemonians. But the latter, to compensate for this harsh 
treatment, bestowed on him a habitation at Scillus, where he com- 
posed the greater part of his works, and where for a number of 
years he dedicated his days to the study of philosophy, to benevo- 
lence, agriculture, the chase, and other exercises. 

In Thucydides we frequently meet with the figure in rhetoric 
called hyperbaton, because the prevailing qualities of that historian 
were force and spirit. Xenophon commonly uses the metaphor, 
because bis character was ease and simplicity. Quinctilian says 
that the Graces formed his style, and that the goddess of Persua- 
sion dwelt upon his lips. If the style of Xenophon be sometimes 
cold, it is always pure; if his works be defective in business and 
in bustle, they are replete with instruction; if the story appear 
dull, it contains a sober and an useful lesson of morality. Besides 
sweetness, his language has variety, and is equally adapted to great 
occasions and familiar dialogues. The general excellence of this 
writer will excuse, thongh it may tend to discover, a few trifling 
defects ; as we soonest perceive the smallest flaws in the brightest 
diamonds, | | 

Potysius. This historian was born at Megalopolis in Pelo- 
ponnesus, about two hundred years before Christ. His fa- 
ther was not only a man of rank and family, but a general and a 
statesman; and the advantages which he derived from these for- 
tunate circumstances, tinctured every incident of his life. He was 
instructed in the science of politics, aud received an excellent edu- 
cation. He accompanied his father in an embassy to Egypt; and 
he made himself acquainted with every thing respecting that coun- 
try. He fought against the Romans as the enemies of his country; 
but when Perseus was defeated, a respect for the talents of Po- 
lybias spared him the mortification of being dragged as a slave to 
adorn a triumph. He was conducted as a captive to Rome, where 
such was his constant application to study, that he not only made 
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himself master of the Roman language, but became intimately 
acquainted with their laws. His profession of a soldier was still 
dear to him ; and the assistance of his military talents was eagerly 
sought by the victor of Carthage. After the death of Scipio, with 
whom he had lived in habits of friendship, he returned to his own 
country, where he passed the remainder of his life, which terminated 
in the eighty-second year of his age by a fall from his horse. 

Polybius is said to have traced every step of Hannibal’s march 
over the Alps, and every conquest of Scipio in Spain. He wrote 
an universal history in forty books, of which five only are entire, 
with fragments of the succeeding twelve. ‘This work comprised 
an eventful period of fifty-three years, from the commencement 
of the second Punic war to the conquest of Macedon by Paulus 
Amilius. 

Polybius gives the first rough draught of his thoughts, which he 
seldom arranges or methodizes. His sentiments are often vague 
and desultory, and frequently deviate entirely from the subject. 
His style has neither cadence, rhythm, nor measured harmony ; and 
these defects greatly injure one of the noblest histories. In the 
higher qualities of an historian, however, he has no superior. In 
his works, a love of truth is predominant. He has judgment to 
trace effects to their causes, knowledge of his subject drawn from 
every source, boldness of mind to deliver his sentiments, and im- 
partiality which forbids him to conceal them. His description of 
a battle has never been equalled; and on these ecccasions he ex- 
hibits that warmth and vehemence, which distinguished him in the 
field. ‘The warrior has admired, the politician copied, and the 
historian imitated, his writings. ‘They were always in the hands of 
Brutus, and were transcribed by ‘Tully; and many of the finest 
passages of Livy were taken from the Greek historian. 

Diopvorvs Sicutus. This historian was a native of Ar- 
gyrain Sicily, and did not precede our Saviour quite half a cen- 
tury. He wrote forty books, of which only fifteen remain. ‘This 
extensive work contained an account of Egypt, Persia, Syria, 
Media, Greece, Rome, and Carthage. It describes every impor- 
tant event from the invasion of Xerxes to the year of the world 
3650. It gives us the fabulous history of Greece, the supposed 
creation of the world, and the whole system of polytheism.* Dio- 
dorus possessed industry aud judgment. His language is devoid of 
elegance ; and his arrangement has too little order or method. 
He is deserving of being read, but not of being imitated. ‘I’he 
scholar will derive utility, rather than pleasure, from the perusal of 
his works; and a previous acquaintance with kim will render other 
authors more familiar. 

Dionysius of HaticaRNAssus was a native of Hali- 
carnassus in Cilicia, Invited by the patronage of Augustus, he 
went to Rome a few years after the birth of Christ. He affords 
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a proof that gemius and application, forming themselves on models 
of excellence, can overcome the disadvantages, which arise from 
writing ina language that has declined from its pristine purity. 
His diction is varied, and contains the characteristics of diffusion, 
conciseness, and familiarity. Huis favorite authors are Xeno- 
phon and Herodotus; and like the latter, he enlivens his work with 
lively episodes and happy digressions. 

Dionysius treats of the antiquities of Rome, for the period of 
three hundred and twelve years. Of twenty, only the first eleven 
books are now extant. This work was the result of twenty-four 
years of useful labor; and it displays the correct chronologer, the 
judicious critic, and the faithful historian. He abandons all fable, 
and, with extreme accuracy, delineates the constitution and govern- 
ment of a country to which he is a foreigner. | | 

Dionysius participated in all the advantages which the most 
polished period of Rome afforded. His talents were furnished 
with materials from every source which displayed them ; and in the 
perusal of his works, the classical scholar will find pleasure and 
profit. ‘ | 

APPIAN was a native of Alexandria, and flourished at a later 
period than one hundred and forty years after the birth of Christ. 
He wrote an account of all the countries which the Romans had 
subdued, - This work, which consisted of twenty-four books, has 
been much mutilated ; but it still contains some of the most im- 
portant events in the Roman history. The Syrian, Parthian, 
Punic, and civil wars from the time of the Gracchi, are narrated 
with ability; and, in many instances, the story is compressed into 
a small compass. He has been accused of general plagiarism ; 
and from this charge he caunot perhaps be defended. It must, 
however, be admitted, that he has copied much important matter, 
and that he has omitted every thing fabulous and absurd. His 
manner of relating the incidents produces a considerable degree of 
interest in the reader, 

ARRIAN was a native of Nicomedia, the capital of Bithynia, 
which was once a very pewerful country of Asia Minor, and was 
born about one hundred and thirty-six years after Christ. He was 
equally famous as a philosopher, and as a soldier; he was the 
favorite scholar of the stoic Epictetus, and the faithful historian 
of Alexander’s expedition, and of the Periplus of the Augean sea. 
The emperor Antoninus discerned, and rewarded his merit: he 
appointed him consul, and made him governor of Cappadocia, 

Arrian is not surpassed in style by any author, who wrote when 
the Greek language was in its utmost purity. He formed himself 
on the model of Xenophon, of whose sweetness he participates. 
His language, though soft, does not exclude strength and vigor; 
and his flowing periods convey not a meaning that 1s vague or un- 
impressive, His speeches, which are peculiarly his own, combine 
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a powerful address to the passions with solid and convincing argu- 
ments. His epithets are not exuberant, nor his metaphors jum- 
bled. If he has not compressed his matter into the smallest com- 
pass, it is at least not loosely extraneous ; and his story is told with 
a plain and pleasing familiarity. In short, he is an historian of 
undoubted integrity and truth. If his writings appear sometimes 
languid and tame, he might plead the example of Xenophon as his 
authority, though not his vindication, 

~ Dion Casstus. This historian was born at Nicea in 
Bithynia, about two hundred and thirty years after our Saviour, 
Pertinax and his three immediate successors invested him with the 
highest ministerial offices in the Roman empire ; and the industry 
which he displayed in speculative, accomplished him for the pur- 
poses of active life. After an unwearied application of ten years, 
he produced a history, of which only very imperfect fragments now 
remain, 

Dion Cassius closely and not unsuccessfully imitates Thucydides, 
whose faults as well as beauties he exhibits, He chooses his words 
with judgment, and arranges them with propriety; and he is not 
destitute of the beauties of variety, and the harmony of periods. 
We cannot, however, pardon the long sentences and parentheses, 
which too often occur in this writer; nor can we praise the vera- 
city of him who is partial to Cesar. It is no proof either of the 
independence of his mind, or of the soundness of his judgment, that 
he always considers success as the certain criterion of merit. He 
Was so superstitious as to believe that he was constantly attended 
by a familiar spirit, who advised and prompted his literary com- 
positions. ‘The veracity of the historian, who disobeys the dictates 
of sober reason, is as much to be doubted as the religion of him 
who believes or pretends to believe in a partial illumination from 
heaven. 

HeERoDIAN was a native of Alexandria, and was born about 
two hundred and fifty years after the Christian era. At an early 
age he went to Rome, where he was employed in many civil offices, 
and where he wrote a history of the times, in eight books, from 
the death of Marcus Aurelius to Maximinus, comprising a period 
of nearly seventy years. ‘The style of this author possesses ease 
without negligence, and delicacy without affectation; and the 
imitation of it is more desirable than easy. He is methodical and 
accurate ; his digressions are natural, and his precepts worthy of 
being remembered. He narrates circumstances of which he was 
an eye-witness ; and his official situation opened to him the hidden 
motives of action, and the secret springs which regulate political 
conduct. He possessed also a correct judgment and a perfect 
integrity ; and few of his predecessors had more of the qualities 

‘which constitute a good historian. 
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Section VIII. 
Biography. 


Pxuurarcn. This author was born at Cheronea, a city of 
Beeotia, rather less than acentury after Christ. He was ofa family, 
which was respectable in station, and eminent in talents; and he 
was educated at Delphi by Ammonius, who taught natural and 
moral philosophy.. He improved the discipline of a schoolmaster 
by the advantages of foreign travel. His country sent him early in 
life on an important embassy to Rome, where he became a teacher 
of youth, after having explored the literary treasures of Egypt and 
Greece. It would have been honorable to Trajan, if it had been. 
inscribed on his column, that he was the friend of Plutarch, whom 
he called from a humble and laborious employment to be the con- 
sul of Rome and the governor of Illyricum, After the death of 
this emperor, he was induced by the love of his native ceuntry to 
revisit Cheronea, where he lived to a very advanced age, and where 
he projected and completed his lives of illustrious men. ‘This work 
has been honored with unbounded praise, and yet perhaps not 
praised more than it deserves. 

In no other writer 1s biography more agreeable, or history so 
essentially moral. ‘The man occupies him more than the event; 
and in delineating individuals, he contents himself with giving 
select traits of character. His parallels are so drawn, that they are 
perfect compositions both in style and manner. In admiring 
shining qualities, he forgets not properly to estimate those which 
are solid and useful. He confronts the hero with himself, the ac- 
tions with the motives, the success with the means, and the faults 
with the excuses. The sole objects of his esteem are justice, vir- 
tue, and a love of truth; and he forms his judgment with no less 
reserve than gravity. In his reflections, we find a treasure of wis- 
dom and sound policy which ought to be engraven on the hearts 
of those who are desirous of directing their public and private life 
by the unerring rules of mtegrity.. He is sometimes too figurative 
for history, and too abstract and philosophical for biography. His 
speeches, however, are in perfect unison with characters and with 
times; and such is his general merit, that a few partial defects will 
be excused. His language is sometimes inharmonious; but the 
sentiment is correct and true. 
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Section IX, 
Satire. 


Lucian. This writer was born at Samosata in Syria, rather less 
than one hundred years after the Christian era. He-was prevented 
by the poverty of his father from obtaining the advantage of an 
early education. He was first apprenticed to a sculptor, with whose 
mechanical labor he was disgusted. He afterwards turned his at- 
tention to the profession of a lawyer, with whose artifices and dupli- 
city he also became dissatisfied. At length, he resolved to follow 
no trade or profession, but to devote himself entirely to literary 
pursuits. He became eminent in philosophy and eloquence ; and 
the emperor Aurelius gave a proof of his wisdom and discernment, 
by appointing him to a civil office under the Roman governor of 
Egypt. Lucian lived to the age of ninety years; and this long 
period enabled him to mark the follies, and appreciate the merit of 
mankind, by the test of personal experience. 

The Dialogues of Lucian are written in the Attic dialect, and 
with truly Attic wit. ‘They contain the whole of the ancient my- 
thology in select portions; and the gods and their votaries are the 
constant subject of his ridicule. Some writers affirm that he was 
destroyed by dogs for his impious profanation of Christianity. His 
dialogues are portions of the drama; and his characters are ad- 
mirably sustained. His wit is subtle ; and it produces an irresisti- 
ble effect. His language is possessed of sterling merit: it is not less 
elegant than simple; not less animated than correct. When he deli- 
neates the prevailing vices of the age, he is extremely happy. His 
portraits of meanness and of avarice excite a disgust, which ends in 
satisfaction at the parasites and fortune-hunters being punished for 
their crimes. In this respect his morality is of sterling value, and 
tends to the instruction of every age and of every nation. But we 
cannot praise him for his attacks on the almost divine virtues of 
Socrates, and on the no less divine doctrines of Plato. 


SECTION X. 
Philosophy. 


SOCRATES, the greatest of the ancient philosophers, was a 
native of Alopece, a village near Athens, and was born in the four- 
hundred and sixty-ninth year before Christ. His parents were of 
low rank, his father Sophroniscus being a statuary, and his mo- 
ther Pirenareth a midwife, Contrary to the inclinations of his 
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son, Sophroniscus brought him up to his own manual employment; 
but the mind of Socrates was continually aspiring to higher ob- 
jects; and whilst a young man, he is said to have formed statues of 
the habited graces, which were allowed a place in the citadel of 
Athens. After the death of his father, he was obliged to exercise 
that art for the purpose of obtaining the means of subsistence ; but 
he devoted, at the same time, all the leisure which he could com- 
‘mand to the study of philosophy. At length, Crito, a wealthy 
Athenian, remarking his strong propensity to study, and admiring 
his ingenuous disposition and distinguished abilities, generously 
took him under his patronage, and entrusted him with. the educa- 
tion of his children. ‘The opportunities which Socrates by this 
means enjoyed of attending the public lectures of the most emi- 
nent philosophers, increased his desire of knowledge; and he relin- 
quished his first occupation, and devoted himself entirely to his 
favorite pursuits. : 

Socrates left nothing in writing; but the Memorabilia of Xe- | 
nophon, one of his pupils, sufficiently unfold the life and doctrines 
of this great philosopher; and Plato, another of his disciples, with 
less attention to truth, has delivered his opinions to posterity. 

Socrates preferred moral to speculative wisdom; and hence 
he condemned those who occupied their time and attention’ 
on abstruse researches into nature, and who took no pains to 
render themselves useful to mankind. His favorite maxim was, 
that ‘whatever is above our researches doth not concern 
us.” He estimated the value of knowledge by its utility, and: 
recommended the study of the sciences so far only as they admit 
of a practical application to the purposes of human life. In all 
his conferences and discourses his great object was to lead men 
into an acquaintance with themselves; to convince them of 
their vices and follies; to inspire them with the love of virtue 
and of virtuous deeds ; and to furnish them with such moral in- 
structions as might be useful to them in the business of life.’ 
Hence Socrates is said to have been the first that called down 
philosophy from heaven to earth, and introduced her into the pub- 
lic walks and domestic retirements of men, that she might instruct 
them concerning life and manners. ‘The theory and practice of 
governments, the different occupations of men, and the manner of 
exercising them; the relative duties of life, the various institutions 
for the public good, and those opinions and sentiments which 
regard the welfare and happiness of individuals, were the chief 
objects of his researches. ‘Though he despised the theories of 
the sophists, who occupied themselves with refined speculations 
on the nature and origin of all things, on the being and essence of 
the deity, and on the necessary laws by which all things exist, yet 
he carefully scrutinized the works of nature for the purpose of 
tracing the operations of a superintending providence. 
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Socrates diligently practised the moral lessons which he taught ; 
and hence he excelled other philosophers in personal merit, no 
less than in his method of his instruction. His conduct was uni- 
formly such as became a teacher of moral wisdom, It has been 
already observed that Socrates owed his persecution’ and death to 
the play called the Clouds, in which Aristophanes introduced 
this philosopher hanging a basket in the air, and thence. pouring 
forth absurdity and profaneness. ‘The unjust condemnation 
of this great and good man filled all Greece with indignation. 
He died in the 399th year before Christ, and in the 70th year of 
his age. 

Puaro, the founder of the Academic sect, was related by his 
father to Codrus, the last king of Athens, and by his mother to 
Solon. He was born in the island of A®gina, where his father 
Aristo resided after it became subject to Athens, in the 430th 
year before Christ. In his youth, he applied himself with industry 
to the study and practice of painting and poetry ; and in the latter 
he made such proficiency that he produced an epic poem, which, 
however, on comparing it with. Homer, he committed to the 
flames. At the age of twenty he attached himself to Socrates, 
with whom he remained eight years as a scholar; but as he 
blended foreign tenets with those of his snaster, and grafted on 
the Socratic system opinions which had originated from himself, 
or which he had adopted from other philosophers, he’ occasionally 
displeased the followers of Socrates, and sometimes even Socrates 
himself. Yethe retained an attachment to this master ; and when 
the latter was summoned before the senate, Plato undertook to 
plead his cause, and began a speech in his defence, which the 
violence and partiality of the judges would not allow him to pro- 
secute. On the death of Socrates, he withdrew, with several 
others, to Megara, where he was kindly received by Euclid ; and. 
he afterwards visited successively every other country which was 
likely to afford him all the knowledge which that age could sup- 
ply. In that part of Italy called Magna Grecia, was a celebrated 
school established by Pythagoras, where he was instructed in the 
Pythagorean system, the subtleties of which he too freely blended 
with the doctrine of Socrates. | 

After enriching his mind with knowledge of various kinds, 
Plato returned home, and settled in Athens, where he established 
a new school for thé instruction of youth in the principles of phi- 
losophy. ‘The place which he chose for this purpose was a pub- 
lic grove, called the Academy, Here he established his school, 
and over the door of it, in order to indicate his respect for mathe- 
matical studies, and how necessary he thought them for higher 
speculations, he placed this inscription, Ovdels &yswpérpyros eoirw, 
~** Let no one, who is unacquainted with geometry, enter here.” 
This school. became famous; and among the most illustrious of 
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the followers of Plato may be reckoned Dion the Syracusan 
prince, and the orators Hyperides, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, and 
Isocrates, | 

The works of Plato are in the form of dialogues. Socrates is 
the principal speaker ; and it is alleged that, under the sanction 
of his name, he has promulgated ideas which he himself had con- 
ceived or adopted. His philosophy may be divided into three 
branches ; theology, physics, and mathematics.. Under theology 
was comprehended metaphysics and ethics, or moral philosophy. 
His style is described by Aristotle as “‘ a middle species of diction, 
between verse and prose.” Most of his dialogues, independently 
of the copious and splendid diction that enriches them, are justly 
admired for their literary merit. Even upon abstract subjects, 
moral, metaphysical, or mathematical, the language of Plato is 
often simple and perspicuous. At other times his style is turgid 
and bombastic, puerile or frigid; and his metaphors are harsh 
and unwarrantable. His conceptions also have been charged with 
an inequality, similar to that of his style, Whilst he adheres to 
the school of Socrates, and discourses on moral topics, he is 
much more pleasing and intelligible than when engaged in the 
abstruse speculations of Pythagoras, 

Indeed, the opinions of Plato are veiled under such a profusion 
of imagery, that it is sometimes extremely difficult to discover his 
real notions, Perhaps, like other philosophers of the Pythagorean 
school, he wished to conceal his real sentiments; or, what appears 
more probable, he suffered his imagination to expatiate in the 
boundless field of theological science. His notions are very often 
fanciful and absurd; but amidst all his extravagance, we may 
observe many just and sublime sentiments, which several succeed- 
ing philosophers have adopted. He died at the age of eighty-one, 
in the year before Christ 347. 

ARISTOTLE was a native of Stagira, a town of Thrace, on the 
borders of the bay of Strymon, and was born 384 years before 
Christ. From the place of his nativity he obtained the name of 
the Stagyrite. His father Nicomachus was a physician, and the 
friend of Amyntas, king of Macedon. Nicomachus left a con- 
siderable fortune to his son, who, at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, went to Athens, and devoted himself to the study of phi- 
losophy under Plato. His powerful understanding and application 
to study endeared him to his master, who called him the “ soul of 
his school,” and distinguished him above his other disciples. The 
industry of Aristotle in perusing and copying manuscripts was 
unexampled, and almost incredible; and he was named, by way 
of excellence, the student or reader. Alike regardless of the 
honors of a court, to which the rank and connections of his 
family might have entitled him in Macedonia, and. indifferent to 
the glory of a name, which his great abilities might have 
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attained, he continued to reside with Plato for twenty years, 
till the death of that philosopher, to whose memory he erected a 
monument. ‘ 

On the death of Plato, Aristotle, disgusted that Speusippus 
should succeed his uncle, left Athens, and went to reside with his 
friend and fellow-disciple Hermias, whom the king. of Persia 
had appointed governor of the cities of Assus and Atarna in 
Mysia. After passing three years with Hermias, he withdrew to 
Mitylene, the capital of Lesbos. Distinguished as Aristotle was 
throughout Greece, Philip of Macedon, who had early designed 
to request his acceptance of the tuition of his son Alexander, at 
length prevailed on him to undertake the charge, when Alexander 
had attained the age of fourteen years. ‘The tutor declined to 
accompany his. pupil in the memorable expedition against the 
Persians ; and he returned to Athens, where he obtained per- 
mission to open a school in the Lyceum,a building which had 
been appropriated to military exercises. As he constantly walked, 
whilst discoursing on various subjects .of philosophy with those 
who came to receive his instruction, his followers were called 
peripatetics. The talents and virtues of Aristotle exposed him 
to envy and calumny. After having taught thirteen years in the 
Lyceum with the greatest reputation, he was charged with irreli- 
gion before the Areopagus. ‘Though the accusation was ex- 
tremely frivolous, yet he was condemned, but escaped punishment 
by leaving the country. He withdrew from Athens, assigning 
as a reason, that he was unwilling to give the Athenians an 
occasion of being guilty of injustice a second time against phi- 
losophy. Accompanied by a few friends, he retired to Chalcis 
in Euboea, where he died soon after of chagrin and disap- 
pointment, in the 63rd year of his age, and in the year before 
Christ 322. 

According to the most credible accounts, Aristotle composed 
above four hundred different treatises, of which only 48 have been 
transmitted to the present age ; but many of these last consist of 
several books. His writings comprehend moral and natural 
philosophy, mathematics, mechanics, grammar, criticism, and 
politics. His style is frequently rendered harsh and obscure 
by the nature of his subjects, and the conciseness of his diction. 
It has been observed that the philosophy of Aristotle is rather 
the philosophy of words than of things, and that the study of 
his writings tends more to perplex the understanding with sub- 
tile distinctions than to enlighten it with real knowledge. How- 
ever, his ethics, his politics, and his observations on poetry, 
may be read with great advantage, as they contain much useful 

information, and many just observations on men and manners. 
In particular, the “Poetic” of Aristotle. is well deserving the 
careful attention of the classical student, as it affords a correct 
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analysis of the constituent parts of the drama and the epic ; and 
as it contains general principles and particular observations, 


_which could have been written only by a master in criticism. 


*,* In compiling these Biographical Sketches, the author 


bas chiefly consulted Urquhart’s Commentaries on Classical 
Learning. 
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| CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE ATHENIANS. 
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sal 
Description of the City of Athens. 


Tue city of Athens, the capital of Attica, was founded by Cecrops, 
an Egyptian, who led thither a colony from the banks of the Nile, 
and introduced into Greece a knowledge of the arts and sciences. At 
i it was called Cecropia, from the name of its founder ; and after- 
ards "A@jvac, Athens, in honor of the goddess Minerva, whom the 
reeks called ’AOjvn, because she was the protectress of the city; 
and by way of eminence and distinction it was denominated dorv and, 
médts, as being the first city. Hence the inhabitants were sometimes. 
lenominated doroi, as well as ’A@yvaio.;? but as the Arcadians 
boasted that they were zpocéXnvot, before the moon, the Athenians 
pretended that they were coeval with the sun,’ and assumed to them- 
Ives the name of airéyOoves, persons produced from the same 
: rth which they inhabited ; and as the ancients commonly denomi- 
nated themselves ynyeveis, sons of the earth,’ the Athenians took the 
ame of rérriyes, grasshoppers. In allusion to this last designation, 
some of the Athenians wore golden grasshoppers in their hair, as 
ornaments of distinction and badges of their antiquity, because those 
insects were thought to have sprung from the ground.° : 
Athens, in its most flourishing state, was one of the largest and 
most beautiful cities of Greece, and is said by Aristides to have been 
a day’s journey in going round it; according to other and more 


| exact computations, it was about one hundred and seventy-eight 
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stadia, or rather more than twenty-two Roman miles; and Dion 
Chrysostome reckons it to have been two hundred stadia, about 
twenty-five Roman miles in circumference.’ 

The Cecropia, or that part which had been built by Cecrops, and 
which was afterwards called the citadel, was seated in the middle of 
a large and pleasant plain, and upon the summit of a high rock ; for 
it was usual for the founders of cities in those ages to build them 
upon steep rocks and high mountains, in order to defend them 
against invaders, and especially to secure them from inundations, the 
effects of which had been experienced under Ogyges and Deucalion.* 
- Afterwards, when the inhabitants had increased in number, the whole 
plain was filled with edifices, which, on account of their situation, 
were called 4 xarw adds, the lower city ; and the Cecropia, or origi- 
nal buildings, were denominated #) dvw mds, or dxpdrohs, the upper 
city. 
The citadel, or upper city, was sixty stadia in circumference, and 
was fenced with wooden pales, or, as some say, was surrounded 
with olive trees. It was fortified on the south side with a strong wall, 
which was built by Cimon, the son of Miltiades, from the spoils 
taken in the Persian war, and which was called kumycoy reixos.’ 

The north wall was built many ages before by Agrolas,’ or, 
according to some, by Euryalus and Hyperbius, two brothers, who 
first taught the Athenians the art of building houses.’ They were 
Tyrrhenians by birth; and that nation is said to have introduced all 
kinds of buildings into Greece; and from them walls and castles 
were called ripoes.” This wall was denominated zedaoyuov or 
meapyuor from the Pelasgi, the name of its founders, who received 
that appellation from their continual wandering, or removing from 
one country to another, in the manner of storks, which the Greeks ' 
call zedapyol.” They who built houses under this wall were exe- 
crated; because the Pelasgi, whilst they dwelt here, entered into a 
conspiracy against the Athenians.? It was also unlawful to dig 
ditches, or sow corn, in this place; and whoever offended in these 
particulars was apprehended by the nomothetz, and carried before 
the archon, who was to impose on him a fine of three drachms,? 
This wall was beautified with nine gates, from which it is sometimes 
called “EvyvedzvdAoy; but, though there were several lesser gates, 
there was only one grand entrance into the citadel, to which the 
Athenians ascended by steps covered with white marble, and which 
was built by Pericles at the expense of more than one thousand 
drachms.? Over the entrance of the TportAaca is one of those 
enormous slabs of marble, called ‘‘ marble beams” by Wheler; and 
to which ,Pausanias particularly alluded, when, in describing the 
Propylza, he says, that, even in his time, nothing surpassing the 
beauty of the workmanship, or the magnitude of the stones used in 


& Orat. vi. ” Strabo, lib. ix. Plin. lib. vii. Ivi. et © 
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the building, had ever been seen.” Dr, Clarke observes, that the 

slab which remains at the Propylea is of white marble, cut with 
the utmost precision and evenness, and that its length is seventeen 
feet and nine inches. 

The inside of the citadei was ornamented with innumerable edi- 
fices, statues, and monuments, on which all the ancient stories 
were fully described... The noble statues of Pericles, Phormio, 
Iphicrates, Timotheus, and other Athenian generals, were here in- 
termingled with those of the gods.’ 

Here was the temple of Minerva, called Niky, or VicToRyY, in 
which the goddess was represented with a pomegranate in her 
right hand, and a helmet in her left, and without wings, in comme- 
moration of the success of Theseus in Crete, the report of which did 
not reach Athens before his arrival; for in other places Victory was 
usually represented with wings.” This edifice was constructed of 
white marble, and was placed on the right of the entrance into the 
citadel. > 


THE PARTHENON, or TEMPLE OF MINERVA. 
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About the middle of the citadel was the stately temple of Minerva, 
called PARTHENON, because that goddess preserved her virginity 
inviolate, or because it was dedicated by the daughters of Erech- 
‘theus, who were peculiarly called zapévor, virgins.” It was also de- 
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nominated ‘Exaréuredoyv, because it was one hundred feet square. It 
was burnt by the Persians, but restored by Pericles, who enlarged it 
fifty feet on each side. Ictinus was one of the two architects em- 
ployed by Pericles in the building of this temple; and the name of 
the other was Callicrates.”. It was of the Doric order, and built of 
that beautiful. white marble found in the quarries of Pentelicus, a 
mountain of Attica. Within this temple was the statue of Minerva 
so celebrated for its size, the richness of the materials, and the ex- 
quisite beauty of the workmanship. This figure, the work of Phidias, 
was twenty-six cubits high. The goddess was erect, covered with 
the egis and a long tunic,* holding in one hand a Jance, and in the 
other a victory nearly four cubits high. Her helmet, on which was 
painted a sphinx, was ornamented on each side with two griffins. 
On the outside of the shield, which lay at the feet of the goddess, 
Phidias had represented the battle of the Amazons; on the inside, 
the combat of the gods and giants; on her buskins, that of the La- 
pithe and Centaurs; and on the pedestal, the birth of Pandora, 
with a variety of other subjects. The visible parts of the body were 
of ivory, except the eyes, the iris of which was imitated by a parti- 
cular kind of stone.’ In an assembly of the people, it was deter- 
mined that the statue should be formed of gold and ivory ;* and 
Phidias, at the suggestion of Pericles, applied the gold in such a 
manner that it might be easily taken off or replaced. This temple 
still remains a noble monument of antiquity, being two hundred and 
twenty-nine feet in length, one hundred and one in breadth, and 
sixty-nine in height. 

Here also was the temple of NEPTUNE, surnamed Erechtheus. 
This was a double building, and, besides other curiosities, contained 
the salt spring called *Epex@nis, which was feigned to have sprung 
out of the earth from a stroke of Neptune’s trident, when he con- 
tended with Minerva for the possession of the country. This part of 
the temple was consecrated to Neptune. The other part belonged 
to Minerva, surnamed ITodas, the protectress of the city, and [lav- 
dpocos, from one of the daughters of Cecrops of that name. Here, 
so late as the second century of the present era, was the sacred 
olive-tree, which was said to have been produced by Minerva, and to 
have been as old as the foundation of the citadel. Here also was 
the image of the goddess, which was said to have fallen from heaven 
in the reign of Erichthonius, and which was guarded by dragons, 
called olxovpoi d¢ers, and had a lamp always burning with oil, and an 
owl before it.¢. The whole structure was called ’Epéy@eiov.? Both 
these buildings still remain. The smaller edifice, which is an en- 
trance to the other, is twenty-nine feet in length, and twenty-one feet 
and three inches in breadth. The larger is sixty-three feet and a 
half in length, and thirty-six feet in breadth. . The roof is supported 
by Tonic pillars channelled ; but the chapiters seem to be a mixture 
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between the Ionic and Doric orders. The workmanship of the frieze 
and cornice, and of the Ionic capitals, is considered as the most ad- 
mirable specimen of the art of sculpture in the world.° 

Behind the temple of Minerva stood the public treasury, which 
from its situation was called ’OmicAddopo0s, and in which, besides 
other public money, a thousand talents were deposited for any very 
great exigency of the state; but if any man expended those talents 
on a matter of trivial importance, he was to be put to death. Here 
also were registered the names of all those indebted to the republic, 
who were called éyyeypappévoe év rm ’Axporoder, and who, when they 
had discharged their debts, were denominated é£ a atendheos éfaXn- 
Auupévor. The tutelary deities of this treasury were Jupiter Lwrip, 
or the Saviour, and Plutus, the god of riches, who was represented 
with wings, and (what was not usual in other places) as having reco- 
vered his sight. Aristophanes has noticed the statues of both these 
deities in the latter part of his Plutus, where he introduces Carion as 
busied in placing that god, after the recovery of his sight, next to the 
statue of Jupiter the Saviour. This building was burnt to the ground 
by the treasurers, who having embezzled the public money, secured 
themselves by that means, and prevented their being called to an - 
account.’ 

In the citadel were also several other tenable edifices, as the 
chapels of Jupiter Lw7r)p, and of Minerva Ywrewpa ;f the temple of 
Agraulos, the daughter of Cecrops, or rather of Minerva, who was 
worshipped under that name, in the front and steep side of the rock ;¢ 
and the temple of Venus ‘Irmodtreca, consecrated by Phedra, when 
in love with Hippolytus.’ 

‘The lower city, which contained all the buildings that surrounded 
the citadel, with fort Munychia, and the two havens, Phalerum and 
Pirzeus, was encompassed with walls of unequal strength, built. at 
different times, and by different persons. The principal parts of the 
‘ walls were the Makpa reiyn, which joined the harbour of Pirzus to 
the city, and which, being about five miles in length, were sometimes 
called Maxpa oxédn, long legs,* and brachia longa, long arms.’ 
They consisted of two sides. The wall on the north side was built 
by Pericles at.a great expense, and contained forty stadia.’ That on 
- the south side was called Noriyr Teixos, OF Tapa pécou reiyn, OF Noriov 
mapa péoov reixos, to distinguish it from the south wall of the citadel, 
and sometimes retxos ganpixdr, because it included the port of Pha: 
lerum., It was. built by Themistocles, of huge square stones, not 
cemented together with mortar, but fastened on the outside by iron 
and leaden cramps. The height of it was forty cubits, but Themis- 
tocles wished to have raised it to eighty cubits. Its length was 
thirty-five stadia. Upon both of the walls was erected a great num- 


* Travels in various Countries of Eu- mocrat.  . 
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ber of turrets, which, after the Athenians became so numerous that 
the city could not ‘contain them, were converted into dwelling- 
houses.” The Movvvyorv, or wall that encompassed the Munychia, 
and joined it to the Pirzeus, contained sixty stadia ; and the exterior 
wall on the other side of the city was forty-three stadia in length ; 
and hence it appears, as has been before observed, that the whole 
circumference of Athens was one hundred and seventy-eight stadia, 
or rather more than twenty-two Roman miles. 

The following were the principal gates of the city : 

1. Tlddae Opidorae, afterwards called Aérvdov, because they were 
larger than any of the rest. They were placed at the entrance of 
the Ceramicus, and therefore seem to have been the same as those 
denominated TIvAat Kepapecxod.” 

2, Tlédae Tepaixa’, which led to the Pireeus, and near to which 
was the temple of the hero Chalcodoon, and the tombs of those who 
fell in defence of their country, when the Amazons invaded Attica 
under Theseus.’ 

3. ‘Immades, near to which Hyperides the orator, and his family, 
were buried?” 

4. "Hpac, through which they carried dead persons to their graves, 
and which were so called from jpioyv, a grave.” 

5. ‘Iepat, the gate leading to Eleusis, through which they who 
celebrated the festival of Ceres Eleusinia, made a solemn procession, 
and which received its name from tepdy, sacred, a word applied to 
every thing connected with those mysteries. 

6. Aiyéws zvdar, the gate of AEgeus, the father of Theseus, whose 
house stood on the spot where the Delphinium was afterwards built ; 
and therefore the statue of Mercury, at. the east end of that temple, 
was called ‘Eppijs éx’ Aiyéws widaus, a circumstance which proves 
that this gate was near to the Delphinium.” 

7. Avoyapots ridat, the gate of Diochares. 

8. [TvAac ’Ayapyixal, the gate that looked towards Acharne, a 
borough in Attica. 

9. Atéuecac, that which lay towards the borough of the Diomians. 

10. TlvAat Opdxea, the Thracian gate. 

11. Ultdae Irwviat, the Itonian gate, near to which was the pillar 
erected in memory of the Amazons.‘ 

12. [lvdae 2karai, the Scean gate.’ 

13. ’"Adptavod rida, the gate of Adrian, through which they en- 
tered into that part of the city which the emperor Adrian rebuilt, 
and which was called ’Adpravdzonus. 

The streets of Athens were neither uniform nor beautiful ;“ and 
though Homer calls it etpuayurav ’AOyvny,” that epithet seems to im- 
ply only the largeness and width of the streets. Their number was 
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doubtless very great ; but most of their names are entirely lost ; and 
few, if any, besides these which follow, are to be met with in au- 
thors :—Tepa Luxy, or the way to Eleusis. ‘Odds Ojoeca, which was 
between the long walls leading to the Pirzus, and which seems to be 
the same as that called ‘H eis [leppata. ‘H rév wodepiwy, which was 
near the Academy. ‘H rv ‘Eppoyhigwrv. ‘H rév KiBwrorowy. ‘H 
-‘Eozia. ‘H Eevexij. Muppixwy odds. ‘Pipun rpirn. 'Tpimodes, a way 
near the Prytaneum, in which were storehouses. filled with tripods of 
brass of curious workmanship, among which was the famous satyr, 
called by the Greeks Ilep¢Gdnros, and reckoned one of the master- 
pieces of Praxiteles.” 

We now proceed to the buildings of the lower city, the principal 
and most remarkable of which were the following : 

Tlopmetoy was a stately edifice, in which were kept the sacred uten- 
sils used at festivals, and in which were prepared all things necessary 
for solemn processions.* It was from this place that those pomps or 
processions of young men and damsels set out, who occasionally dis- 
played themselves at the festivals celebrated by the other nations. 
This building was situated at the entrance of the old city which 
looked towards Phalerum, and was adorned with many statues of 
Athenian heroes. Indeed almost every place in the city was filled 
with similar representations. : 

The temple of VULCAN, or of VULCAN and MINERVA, situated 
not far from the Ceramicus within the city, was a public prison. 

Near to this building was the temple of the HEAVENLY VENUS; 
for the Athenians had two deities of the name of Venus, of which 
one was designated Otpavia, and the other [ldavénucs: the former 
presided over chaste and pure love; the latter was the patroness of 
Just and debauchery. As the nature and character of these god- 
desses differed extremely, so did the ceremonies used in their wor- 
ship. They who adored the former, behaved with great modesty 
and gravity ; but the worshippers of the latter conducted themselves 
with lewdness and wantonness. Besides these, Venus had several 
other temples, as those erected to Venus Lamia and Lezna, in honor 
of two mistresses of Demetrius Poliorcetes ; and into such gross flat- 
tery did the Athenians degenerate, that they also enrolled several of his 
parasites in the number of their gods, and honored them with temples 
and altars.’ 


w Harpocrat, v. Ovjtwp. y Plutarch, in Demetrio. 
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The temple of THESEUS was erected by Cimon in the middle of 
the city, near the place where the youths employed themselves in 
wrestling and other bodily exercises. This temple was a sanctuary 
for slaves, and for all: persons of low condition that fled from the 
persecution of men in power, in commemoration of Theseus, who, 
when alive, was the guardian and protector of the distressed. Many 
other temples were consecrated to him during his life, as grateful 
acknowledgments of the benefits he had conferred on the city; but 
all of them, except four, he dedicated to Hercules, and changed their 
names from Oyjcera to ‘Hpaxdrera, after he had. been rescued by his 
assistance from the king of the Molossians.* One of these temples 
was appropriated to different uses: in it magistrates were created by 
the Thesmothetz ;* causes were also heard ; and it was likewise a 


public prison ; and hence a gaol-bird, called by Plautus colonus car- __ 


ceris, is designated Oncewzpup by Aristophanes. Speaking of the 
temple of Theseus, Dr. Clarke observes, that this beautiful Doric 
temple, more resembling, in the style of its architecture, the temples 
of Pzstum than that of Minerva in the Acropolis, and the most en- 
tire of any of the remaining structures of Ancient Greece, were it not 
for the damage which the sculptures have sustained, may be consi- 
dered as still perfect. The entire edifice is of Pentelican marble: it 
stands east and west, the principal front facing the east; and it has 
a portico of six columns in each front, and on each side a range of 
eleven columns, exclusive of the columns on the angles. That the 


2 Plutarch. Theseo. « A‘schin. Orat. in Ctesiphont. 
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Theséum, like all other Grecian temples, was originally a tomb, can 
admit of no doubt: eight hundred years had elapsed when Cimon 
removed from the isle of Scyros the precious relics which were here 
enshrined ; and the circumstances of the brazen-beaded lance and 
sword, found with the bones said to have been those of Theseus, de- 
note weapons of the remotest ages. ‘‘ The building is believed to 
bear date from the event mentioned by Plutarch, both in his life of | 
Cimon and of Theseus; when, after the conquest of Scyros, the son 
of Miltiades arrived in Athens, bearing the mouldering bones and 
weapons he had so marvellously discovered.” This took place in 
the fourth year of the seventy-seventh Olympiad, or 469 years before 
Christ ; and allowing ten years for the building of the temple, this 
edifice has stood nearly twenty-three centuries, and is still almost as 
perfect as when at first finished.’ ; 

"Avaxetwoy was the temple of CASTOR and PoLLUx, who were 
called dvaxes. In this place slaves were exposed to sale. 

‘Odvprwor, or "Odvpretor, was a temple erected iv honor of JUPITER 
the OLYMPIAN, and was the most magnificent structure in Athens. 
The area, or peribolus, within which it stood, was four stadia in cir- 
cumference. It was constructed with double rows of columns, ten in 
front, and twenty-one in flank, amounting in all to one hundred and 
twenty-four; the extent of the front being one hundred and seventy- 
one feet, and the length of the flank more than four hundred. These 
pillars are the majestic ruin of this sumptuous and stately temple.° 
The foundation of this edifice was laid by Pisistratus, whose sons 
continued the work ;* but it was not completely finished till the time 
of Adrian, seven hundred years after the structure had been com- 
menced.? | | 

The temple of APOLLO and PAN stood onthe north side at the 
bottom of the citadel, in a cave or grotto, which was called Ma- 
kpat wérpar, or Kexporiae mérpar, and in which Apollo was fabled to 
have deflowered Creunsa, the daughter of ErechtheusS 

The temple of DIANA, surnamed Avoiawros, because in it women, 
after the birth of their first child, dedicated their girdles to that 
goddess.£ ; 

IlavOcoy was a temple consecrated to ALL THE GODS, who, as they 
were united in one edifice, were honored with one common festival, — 
which was called Qeofévca. This was also a very magnificent struc- 
ture, and was supported by one hundred and twenty pillars of marble. 
On the outside were curiously engraven the histories of all the gods ; 
and on the great gate two horses were carved by Praxiteles. 


> Clarke’s Travels in various Countries e Pausan. lib. cc. et Philostrat. in Vita 
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The temple of the EIGHT WINDS was a tower of eight squares, of 
marble, on every side of which was carved the figure of a wind, ac- 
cording to the quarter whence it blew. The model of ‘this building 
was furnished by Andronicus Cyrrhastes, who placed upon the top of 
the tower a small pyramid of marble, upon the summit of which:he 
erected a brazen triton, bolding in his right hand a switch or wand. 
The triton was so placed, that he turned round with the wind, and 
pointed with the wand to the wind which blew. This building. was 
constructed for the purpose of showing the direction of the winds, 
the season of the year, and the hour of the day. All the winds cor- 
responded exactly with the compass, and were represented by suita- 
ble figures, above which were written their names in large Greek 
characters, as follows: Edpos, south-east; ’Aaydcorns, east; Karkéas, 
north-east ; Bopéas, north; Ykef/pwy, north-west ; Zépupos, west; No- 
tos, south; Aip, south-west. Eurus, the south-east wind, which is 
sultry and gloomy at Athens, and brings much rain, was represented 
upon the tower by an old man of a morose countenance, wrapt in a 
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mantle, in which his right hand and arm were entirely hid, and the 
other part of which also concealed his left arm, and was held before 
‘his face. _ Apeliotes, the east wind, which brings a gentle rain, and 
contributes to fertility and abundance, was denoted by the figure ofa 
young man of a fine open countenance, with his hair flowing i in every 
direction, and’ holding with both his hands the skirt of his mantle 
filled with a variety of fruits, a honeycomb, and some ears of corn. 
Kaikias or Cesias, the hortWacust wind, which is cloudy, wet, and 
cold, and accompanied at some seasons with snow, hail, and tem- 
pest, was represented by an old man of a severe countenance, who 
held in both his hands a circular shield, from which he seemed 
ready'to send down a storm of hail, and the inside of which was 
turned to the spectators. _ Boreas, the north wind, which is cold and 
stormy, and from the situation perhaps of some rocks and grottoes at 
Athens, produces a loud and hollow noise, resembling the sound ofa 
conch-shell, was represented by an old man looking full on the spec- 
tator below, baving a conch-shell in his hand, and more warmly clothed 
than any of the other figures except Sciron. Sciron, the north-west 
wind, which is the driest wind that blows at Athens, and which is 
extremely cold in winter, but in summer is extremely hot, and accom- 
panied with frequent. lightning, was represented by a figure with a 
languid countenance, having a short upper tunic with sleeves that 
reached to his wrist, and holding a vase from which he might be 
supposed to scatter’ ashes ’ or burning coals, expressive of the “drying 
and ‘scorching quality of this wind, and of the frequent lightning that 
attends it. Zephyrus; the west wind, which in summer brings very 
sultry weather, but in spring ts warm ‘and pleasant, and favorable to 
vegetation, was denoted by a beautiful youth of a pleasing and be- 
nign aspect, moving with ease and gentleness, and was the only one 
of these figures without a tunic or vest, being entirely naked except 
a loose mantle, the skirt of which was filled with flowers. Notus, the 
south wind, which is sultry and very wet, was represented by the fi- 
gure of a young man emptying a jar of water. Libs, the south-west 
wind, which blows directly across the Saronic gulf, full on the shore 
of Attica, extending from the isthmus of Corinth to the promontory 
of Sunium, and right into the Pireeus, was represented by the figure 
of a robust 'man, bearing in his hand the aplustre of a ship, which he 
seemed to push before him, either to denote the facility with which 
ships by means of this wind entered the Pirzus, or the danger to be 
apprehended from it; or it might be intended to commemorate the 
total destruction of the Persian fleet, the wrecks of which, after the 
battle of Salamis, were ‘driven by this wind on the coast of Attica.* 
The temple of the Eight Winds was probably one of the sacred struc- 
tures of the ancient city; and, as a place of religious worship, served 
for other purposes than that of merely indicating the direction of the 
winds, the seasons, and the hours.’ 

Lroai, porticoes, were very numerous at Athens; but the most re- 
markable was that called Teectavderios, and afterwards TlockxiAn, from 
its containing a variety of curious pictures, drawn by those great 
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masters, Polygnotus, Mycon, and Panznus the brother of Phidias. 
In these pictures were portrayed the taking of ‘Troy, the succours 
given by the Athenians to the Heraclide, and their battles with the 
Lacedzmonians at Cénoé, with the Persians at Marathon, and the 
Amazons in Athens. The walls within this building were also covered 
with bucklers taken from the Lacedemonians and other nations.* 
Here Zeno taught philosophy, and instituted that sect which received 
their names from this place, and were called Xrwcxol, from Yroa; and 
the portico itself is commonly used for that sect of philosophers, as 
when Athenzus calls Zeno ris Lrods xreor)v, the founder of the 
Stoics.’ At the gate of the Iloccidn was the statue of Solon.” 

Moveeioy was a fort near the citadel, which received its name from 
the poet Muszus, the scholar of Orpheus, who used to repeat his 
verses in this place, where he was also buried. It was obliged by 
Antigonus to entertain a garrison; and his son Demetrius, to render 
it more secure, surrounded it with a wall. 

‘OSciov was a music theatre, built by Pericles.” The inside of this 
building was filled with seats and ranges of pillars; and the outside 
roof or covering was gradually bent downwards. The roof, which 
was constructed of the masts and yards of the vessels taken from the 
Persians,’ and in its form resembled the tent of Xerxes,? was support- 
ed by columns of stone or marble. Its shape furnished a subject for 
many pleasantries. Cratinus the poet, in one of his comedies, wish- 
ing to signify that the head of Pericles was of a pointed shape, said 
that Pericles wore the Odéum on his head.? The Odéum was built 
after the model of the tent of Xerxes, and was burnt by Sylla at the 
siege of Athens, but afterwards rebuilt.”. This Odéum was situated at 
the south-east angle of the citadel. The Odéum of Herodes Atticus 
has sometimes been confounded with that of Pericles, which we have 
been describing; but the Odéum of Herodes was situated at the 
south-west angle of the citadel. This last was built by Herodes, in 
memory of his wife; and was considered as far surpassing, in magni- 
tude and in the costliness of its materials, every other edifice of the kind 
in all Greece.‘ The roof of this building was of cedar. In the 
Odéum of Pericles was a tribunal.’ 

The Ceramicus received its denomination from Ceramus, the son 
of Bacchus and Ariadne ;* or more probably ao rijs xepaperkijs réy- 
yys, from the potter's art, which was invented here by Corebus. 
This extensive space was divided into two parts, one of which was 
situated within the city, and contained a great number of temples, 
theatres, porticoes, &c. ; the other was in the suburbs, was a public 
burying place, and contained the academy. and several other buildings. 

"Ayopai, forums, were very numerous; but the most remarkable 
were the old and the new forum. The new forum was in a place 
called ’Eperpia,’ which it is probable was near to the portico of Zeno. 


* Pausan. lib. i. cap. 15. . ? Cratin. ap. Plut. in Pericle. 
t Deip. lib. viii. ” Appian. de Bello Mithridat. Pau- 
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i, cap. 16. A¢lian. lib. viii, cap. 16. s Pausan. Achaic. cap. 20. 
” Plutarch. Pericle. ¢ Aristophanis Vespis. 
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The old forum was situated in the Ceramicus within the city, and was 
called ’Apxaia ayopa. It was extremely spacious, and was decorated 
with buildings dedicated to the worship of the gods, or to the service 
of the state; with others which sometimes afforded an asylum to the 
wretched, but which were often a shelter for the wicked; and with 
statues decreed to kings and individuals, who had merited well of the 
republic. In it were held the public assemblies of the people; but 
its chief design was for the resort of persons to buy and sell; and as 
every trade had a different place assigned as a market, the forum was 
divided into different parts, according to the wares exposed for sale. 
Hence Kvedos denotes the place where slaves were sold; ’AAgirérw- 
Aes Gyopa, the bakers’ market; *Iy@vdrwXts ayopt, the fishmongers’ 
market; [uvacceia ayopa, the market for women’s apparel. Some- 
times the markets were denoted by the single names of the things 
sold in them: as, Oivos signifies the wine marath ’"Edraioyv, the oil 
market; Téyor, the market for provisions; Ta pupa, where oint- 
ments were sold, &c.” The time when goods were exposed to sale 
was called wAj8ovca ayopa, full market, from the great number of 
persons assembled ; and different hours of the day seem to have been 
appointed for the sale of different commodities.* ‘To this place the 
inhabitants resorted every day; and we are told that the twenty 
thousand citizens of Athens never ceased to frequent the forum, oc- 
cupied either with their own affairs, or with those of the state’ As 
the forum was the most frequented part of the city, workmen of all 
kinds endeavoured to reside near it,* and in it houses let at a greater 
price than in any other part. The Scythians, kept in pay by the re- 
public to maintain order, were encamped in the middle of the forum. 
Collectors also attended to receive the duties imposed on every thing 
that was sold, and magistrates to superintend what passed. 

BovXeurijpea were public halls, in which each company of trades- 
men met, and deliberated on matters relating to their trades. At Athens 
trade was very much encouraged; and if any one reproached another, 
even the lowest citizen, with living by the profit of his traffic, he was 
liable to an action of slander ;* and if any person employed falsehood 
for the purpose of exaction, he was to suffer a penalty. Vanity, in- 
deed, supported the former of these laws; but interest rendered thie 
latter of no effect. That trade was not regarded as a base and igno- - 
ble employment will be sufficiently evident, frova considering that 
Solon applied himself to merchandize; that the founder of the city 
Massilia was a merchant; that Thales, and Hippocrates the mathe- 
matician, traded ; and that Plato defrayed the expenses of his travels 
by selling oil in Egypt. 

Aqueducts were not common at Athens before the time of the Ro- 
mans; and the want of them was supplied by wells, some of which 
were dug by private persons, and others at the public expense ; but 
as good water at Athens was extremely scarce, frequent quarrels arose 
among the citizens, who contended with each ‘other for that necessary 
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article. Solon enacted a law, that where there was a well within a 
hippicon, or four furlongs, all should have the privilege of using it; 
but those who lived at a greater distance were to provide a well of 
their own; and if they digged to the depth of ten fathoms, and could 
find no water, they were allowed ten gallons a day from their neigh- 
bor’s well.? Besides other magnificent structures,’ Adrian laid the 
foundation of a stately aqueduct, which was finished by his successor 
Antoninus, and which was supported by Tonic pillars. 

Gymnasia were first used at Lacedemon, but were afterwards 
common in every part of Greece.’ ‘They were not single edifices, 
but a set of united buildings, rendered so capacious as to contain 
several thousand persons; and they were erected for the use of philo- 
sophers, rhetoricians,' and the professors of all other sciences, in 
which to read their lectures; and for pugilists, wrestlers, dancers, and 
others, who might exercise themselves at the-same time, without suf- 
fering any.interruption. The i eda consisted principally of the 
Se divisions: 

sidsaeiei porticoes, which were filled with éfedpacr, and side- buildé 
st furnished with seats, and fitted for study and. discourse ; and in 
which, it is probable, the scholars met. 

2. "EgnPacoy, the place where the ephebi or youths exercised ; or 
where, as some say, those who intended to exercise met, and agreed 
in what exercise they should contend, and what should be the reward 
of the victor. 

3. Kwpiketor, aroduripioy, yupvaorhpor, the undressing room. 

4, "EXaobéowov, adeexrhpov, the place where those who were to 
wrestle, or those who had bathed, were anointed. 

5. Komearhpov, xoviorpa, the place where the dust was kept, with 
which they sprinkled those who had been anointed. 

6. Tladaisrpa, which, though it sometimes denoted the whole 
gymnasium, properly signifies the place where all the exercises of the 
ilévraOdor, (or, as some savy, only wrestling,) and the Llayxparior, 
were performed. The floor cf it was covered with dust or gravel, 
lest the combatants should slip, or injure themselves by falling. In 
the gymnasium was also another room filled with deeper gravel than 
that in the paleestra. 

7. Xhacpearyjpiov, a place appropriated to different kinds of exer- 
cise, but more especially to that of the ball. 

8. The spaces between the porticoes and the wall for dawn the 
light, and the area of the [lepeortAwoy, or piazza, which was a large 
square or oblong place in the middle of the gymnasium, and intended 
for walking, leaping, or throwing the quoit. 

9. Héoro, places covered at the top, and designed for wrestlers, 
when the weather would not permit them to contend in the open 
air, Svora, or mepedpopides, were walks uncovered at the top, and 
intended for exercises or recreation during the milder part of the 
year. 

10. Baths, in which was water of different degrees of heat and 
cold, and in which the Greeks refreshed themselves when weary with 
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exercise, and at other times. Anciently, baths were not much used, 
except after the termination of a war, or some laborious enterprize ;¢ 
and we read that Agamemnon, after his return from the Trojan war, 
went into the bath, where he was slain by the treachery of his wife 
Clytemnestra/ In later ages, however, baths became more common, 
and were frequently used for health or recreation by both sexes. 

11. The stadium, a large semicircle in which exercises were per- 
formed; and for the accommodation of spectators, who resorted 
thither in great numbers, it was built with steps above each other, in 
order that the higher ranks might look over the heads of those 
placed below them. The most remarkable at Athens, and indeed in 
all Greece, was the stadium erected near the river Ilissus by Lycur- 
gus, and afterwards enlarged by Herodes Atticus, one of the richest 
of the Athenian citizens. It was built of Pentelic marble, with such 
magnificence that Pausanias did not expect to be credited, even in 
his brief description of this work, and says that it was a wonder to 
all who beheld it, and of such stupendous magnitude that it might 
be taken for a mountain of white marble upon the banks of the Ilis- 
sus.6 It was about one hundred and twenty-five geometrical paces in 
length, and twenty-six or twenty-seven in breadth, and was therefore 
called a stadium, a measure in ordinary use among the Greeks, being 
the eighth part of a Roman mile.“ It has been usual,” observes Dr. 
Clarke, <‘ to say of this most wonderful of all the marvellous works of 
Herodes Atticus, that nothing now remains of its former magnificence. 
To our eyes, every thing necessary to impress the mind with an accu- 
rate idea of the object itself, and of its grandeur, and of the prodi- 
gious nature of the work, seemed to exist as if it had been in its per- 
fect state. The marble covering of the seats, it is true, no longer 
appears; but the lines are visible of the different ranges; and_per- 
haps a part of the covering itself might be brought to light by a re- 
moval of the soil. The remains of stadia still exist in different parts 
of Greece; but this of Athens surpasses, as in the days of its splen- 
dor, every other in the world. Its form is so perfect, that the spec- 
tator traversing the arena between its sloping sides, toward the Coilon 
at its south-eastern extremity, almost imagines himself to be trans- 
ported to the age in which it was prepared for the reception of its in- 
numerable guests. This splendid memorial of Attic splendor, and of 
the renown of a private citizen of Athens, became ultimately his fune- 
ral monument: avd a very curious discovery may be reserved for fu- 
ture travellers in the majestic sepulchre of Herodes himself, who was 
here interred with the highest obsequies and most distinguished ho- 
nors that a grateful people could possibly bestow upon the tomb of a 
benefactor, who spared no expense for them while he was living, and 
every individual of whom participated in his bounty at his death.’ 

The Athenians had three gymnasia appropriated to the education 
of youth;’ the Lyceum, the Academy, and the Cynosarges.* All 
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three were built at the expense of the government, without the walls 
of the city. The last of them was anciently set apart for illegitimate 
children.’ 

Avxeiov, Lyceum, was situated on the banks of the Ilissus, and 
received its name from Apollo, Avsoxrdévos, or Adxos, to whom it was 
dedicated, and whose statue was placed at the entrance.” Nor was 
it without reason, that this place was sacred to Apollo, since from the 
same deity who cured diseases and restored health, might be expect- 
ed strength and ability to contend in the exercises. » ‘The building of 
this edifice is ascribed by some to Pisistratus, by some to Pericles, 
and by others to Lycurgus; and hence it seems probable that each 
of them might contribute something towards this structure. Perhaps. 
it was founded by Pisistratus, raised by Pericles, and enlarged and 
beautified by Lycurgus. Certain, however, it is, that the Lyceum 
was successively enlarged and embellished.” The walls were enriched 
with paintings ;? and the gardens ornamented with beautiful alleys ;? 
and those who walked in them were invited to rest themselves, by seats 
placed under the trees.”. In the Lyceum Aristotle taught philosophy, 
and conversed with those who resorted to him for instruction, walking 
constantly every day till the hour of anointing, which was before 
meals. Hence he and his disciples were called [eperarnrixoi, Peri- 
patetics, azo rod meperarety, from walking.‘ 

"Axadijua, Academy, was part of the Ceramicus without the city, 
from which it was distant about six stadia.’ It was a large enclosure 
of ground, which was once the property of a citizen of Athens named 
Academus," from-whom it probably received its denomination. Some, 
however, say, that it received its name from an ancient hero, who, 
when Helena was stolen by Theseus, and concealed at Aphidne, dis- 
covered her to Castor and Pollux; and hence the Lacedemonians, 
when in after ages they made several incursions into Attica, and de- 
stroyed the surrounding country, always spared this place for his sake. 
Others say, that it was called Academia from Echedemus, an Area- 
dian in the army of Castor and Pollux.” It contained a garden adorn- 
ed with covered walks,” and embellished by waters which flowed 
under the shade of the plane and various other kinds of trees.“ At 
the entrance were the altar and statue of love;” and within, the altars 
of several other deities. The Academy was adorned with shady woods 
and solitary walks, suitable for study and meditation.” Hence Ho- 
race says: 


Inter sylvas Academi querere verum :4 
In the groves of Academus to search for truth. 


Here it was that Plato, attended by his disciples, read his lectures in 
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philosophy.’ The wall, by which the Academy was surrounded, was 
built by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus; and the expense of it 
was defrayed by a heavy tax on the people; and hence ‘Inadpyov ret- 
xtov signified any expensive and oppressive measure. 

Kuvécapyes was in the suburbs near the Lyceum, and received its 
name from xiwy apyos, a white or swift dog, which, when Diomus 
was sacrificing to Hercules, snatched part of the victim.” It was 
adorned with several edifices dedicated to Hebe, Alcmena, and 
folatis, all related to Hercules, the chief deity of the place, who 
was also here honored with a maguificent temple; but nothing was 
so remarkable as the gymnasium, in which strangers, and those who 
had only one Athenian parent performed their exercises, because 
that Hercules, to whom it was consecrated, was under some illegiti- 
‘macy, and had a mortal woman for his mother. Hence Themisto- 
cles, who had only one Athenian parent, and was therefore consi- 
dered illegitimate, persuaded some young noblemen to accompany 
him, and exercise themselves at Cynosarges ; and by this ingenious 
contrivance he seemed to destroy the distinction between the illegi- 
timate, or aliens, and the legitimate, whose parents were both Athe- 
nians. Here was also a court of judicature, in which causes con- 
cerning illegitimacy, and also concerning those who were suspected 
of having falsely inserted their names among the native Athenians, 
were heard and determined.* In this gymnasium Antisthenes insti- 
tuted a sect of philosophers, who were called Kuvexol, Cynics, pro- 
bably from the name of the place.¢ 

Theatres were dedicated to Bacchus and Venus,‘ to the former of 
whom they are said to owe their origin. Certain it is, that this most 
regular and sublime of all the arts took birth in the bosom of tumul- 
tuous pleasures, and the extravagances of intoxication.” Hence 
stage plays were denominated dxovvoraca; and the artificers em- 
ployed in building theatres, diovvocaxol rexvirar, as belonging to Acd- 
vucos, Bacchus, 

The most ancient theatres were temporary, and composed only of 
boards placed gradually above each other for the convenience of 
| Spectators, and were therefore called ‘Ixpia ;* but one of these slight 
buildings having fallen during the performance of a piece by an an- 
cient author named Pratinas, and nearly proved fatal to a great con- 
course of people,* the Athenians, whose example the other Greeks 
imitated, erected theatres of stone, and commonly of marble. 

They were nearly semicircular, but larger than one half of a circle ; 
and therefore amphitheatres, which had the form of two theatres 
united, were oval. ‘Theatres consisted of two parts; oxnv), the 
scene, and koidor, the cavea. The oxy) was a partition assigned to 
the actors, and reached across the theatre. It was anciently deco- 
rated with boughs and leaves, but afterwards with rich and costly 
hangings; and it was intended to conceal from the spectators the 
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management of machines, and other actions of the players. It was 
so formed that it might be turned round, and then was called versa- 
tilis; or drawn up, when it was denominated ductilis.’ The oxnri 
was divided into several parts; the most remarkable were the fol- 
lowing : 

Bporretoy, a place under the floor, where were kept brazen vessels 
filled with stones and other materials, for the purpose of imitating 
the noise of thunder. 

’"Exoxijvyv, a place upon the top of the scene, where all the ma- 
chines, by which were represented the various figures and prospects, 
were moved. 

Tlapackijvior, the tiring room, a place behind the scenes, in which 
the actors dressed and adorned themselves. 

Tlpocxhrov, the stage, a place before the scenes, on which the 
players acted. - 

‘Opxfhorpa, that part of the zpoox)yoy in which the chorus danced 
and sung, and in the middie of which was placed the Aoyetov or Ou- 
pédn, pulpit. This part was raised ten or twelve feet above the pit,” 
from which was an ascent to it.” In this situation it was easy for 
the chorus to turn either towards the actors or towards the spec- 
tators.° 

‘Yrooxjvov, a place under the pulpit for the music. 

The xoi\oy, or cavea, was appointed for the spectators, and con- 
sisted of three divisions placed one above another. ‘The lowest was 
appropriated to persons of quality, and magistrates; the middle, to 
the commonalty; and the uppermost, to the women. 

As theatres were not covered, behind the cavea were erected por- 
ticoes, into which the spectators retired for shelter in ratny weather. 

Athens had three harbors for ships: 1. Tlepateds, Pirgeus, which 
belonged to the tribe of Hippothoontis, and was about thirty-five or 
forty stadia distant from the city, before the building of the paxpa 
re(yn, or long walls. After that time, the Athenians, by the direc- 
tion of Themistocles, rendered this their principal harbor. It con- 
tained three dpuor, or docks: the first was called Kav@apos, from a 
hero of that name; the second, ’Agpodicior, from ’Agpodirn, Venus, 
‘who had there two temples, one of which was consecrated by The- 
mistocles, the other by Conon; and the third Zéa, from cea, bread- 
corn. In this harbor were five porticoes, which being joined toge- 
ther formed a very large one, called on that account Maxpa ozoa. 
‘The Pireus also contained two forums: one was near the long por- 
tico and the sea; the other farther distant, and, therefore, chiefly — 
frequented by those who lived in the neighborhood of the city. One 
of these forums was called ‘Irzoddpeorv, from the architect Hippo- 
damus, who built the long wall by which this harbor was joined to 
the city. Here the productions of all countries were accumulated ; 
and this was not the market of Athens only, but of all Greece? 
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Hence originated the proverb, Tov Ile:paiea cevayyiavy pry gépery, that 
the Pirezus does not produce want and famine. In this harbor three 
hundred gallies have sometimes been collected at once ;% and it was 
sufficiently eapacious to contain four hundred.” The advantages. of 
this place were first observed by Themistocles, when he devised the 
plan of giving a navy to Athens... Markets and magazines were pre- 
sently erected, and an arsenal capable of furnishing every thing 
necessary for the equipment of a great number of vessels. Hither 
the body of Themistocles was brought after his death, from the place 
of his exile; and a square stone, devoid of ornaments, resting on-a 
simple base, and placed upon the neighbouring promontory, formed 
the sepulchral monument of that great and remarkable man.’ This 
harbor, which was once very populous and well inhabited, was burnt 
by Sylla in the Mithridatic war, and reduced to a very few houses in 
the time of Strabo, who lived in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 

2. Movvuxia, Munychia, which was a promontory not far distant 
from Pirzeus, and extended not unlike a peninsula, and was well for- 
lified both by nature and art. It received its name from a. person 
called Munychus, who dedicated in this place .a temple to Diana, 
surnamed Movrvyia. 

3. Padnpdrv, Phalerum, which belonged to the tribe Antiochis, and 
was distant from the city thirty-five stadia,” or, .as.some say, only 
twenty stadia.” This was the most ancient of the three harbors; 
and from it Theseus is said to have sailed for Crete, and Menestheus 


for Troy. 


CHAP. IT. 
Citizens, Tribes, &c. of Athens. 


THE inhabitants of Attica were divided into three classes; 1. To- 
Nirat, free men; 2. Mérow«o:, foreigners settled in the country; 3. 
AoiAx, slaves. The citizens excelled the others in dignity and 
power, and filled the various offices of government; but they were 
greatly exceeded in number by the slaves, many of whom were fre- 
quently subject to one citizen. In the time of Cecrops, the number . 
of citizens was twenty thousand ; in that of Pericles, they were not 
so many ;” and when Demetrius the Phalerean was governor of 
Athens, they amounted to twenty-one thousand. At the time of this 
last enumeration, the foreigners were found to be ten thousand, and 
the slaves four hundred thousand.” 

_ At first, when it was necessary to encourage the population of 
Attica, the title of citizen was bestowed on every person who went 
to settle in that country ;” and by an ancient law all foreigners who 
intended to live at Athens were obliged, after a short residence in 
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that city, to enrol their names among those of. the free citizens.’ 
When, however, it became less necessary to encourage population, 
Solon granted the title of citizen only to those who should bring with 
them their families, or to persons who, exiled for ever from their 
country, went thither in search of a secure asylum.* When the Athe- 
nians had attained great power and reputation, this privilege was 
highly esteemed, and was granted only to men of exalted birth and 
character, or to such as had performed some remarkable service to 
the commonwealth. Nor was the title of citizen to be obtained even 
by them without much difficulty. It was promised, indeed, to those 
who should render any service to the state ;? and as nothing can be 
more honorable than to excite the gratitude of an enlightened nation, 
no sooner was this privilege offered as the reward of merit, than it 
became the object of the ambition even of sovereigns, who reflected 
new lustre on it when they succeeded, and still greater lustre on it 
when they were unable to obtain the distinction. It was refused to 
Menon the Pharsalian, and Perdiccas king of Macedonia, who could 
obtain only the privilege of aréXeca, immunity from the tribute paid 
by sojourners. After the defeat of the Persians at Platea, it was 
decreed by an express law that none but men of eminent and meri- 
torious characters should be admitted into the rank of citizens.¢ 

This privilege was ardently sought, so long as the Athenians 
rigorously observed the laws which were intended to prevent its 
being too easily obtained. By these laws it was decreed that the 
freedom of Athens should be conferred only by the popular assem- 
bly; and hence they, who were thus admitted into the rank of citi- 
zens, were called dnpororyrol, to distinguish them from the freeborn. 
Nor was it sufficient that the candidate was adopted by one decree 
of the people. This decree was to be confirmed by a second assem- 
bly, in which six thousand citizens were required to be present, and 
to give their suffrages by ballot; and lest the interest or authority of 
any person should induce the people to vote contrary to their incli- 
nations, the suffrages were given privately, by casting small stones 
into urns, placed in the assemblies by the Prytanes, who provided a 
sufficient number of stones for the voters; and till all had balloted, 
the strangers who petitioned for the freedom of the city were not 
allowed to enter the place of the assembly. After this, if the honor 
appeared to have been conferred on an unworthy person, the double 
election might be objected to by the lowest of the Athenians, and 
submitted to the examination of a tribunal, which was empowered to 
inquire into the life and condition of the person elected, and to cor- 
rect even the judgment of the people.? 

The manner of admission was by declaring formally that such a 
person was incorporated with the citizens of Athens, and invested 
with the honors, privileges, and immunities, which belonged to them. — 
He had then a right to assist at the performance of all holy rites and 
mysteries, except such as were appropriated to certain noble fami- 
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lies; or, as others think, he was excluded from ail the offices of 
priesthood, and certainly from those of the nine archons, which free- 
born Athenians only were allowed to execute. Lastly, his name was 
enrolled in a certain tribe and hundred.? 

Freeborn Athenians were those, one or both of whose parents 
were Athenians; but when the number of inhabitants had increased, 
such only were accounted free as were descended from parents both 
of whom were free ;f and it was decreed by Solon that a person, 
who had a foreigner to his mother, should be deemed a bastard 
though born in wedlock, and consequently should not inherit the 
estate of his fathers. This law, however, was abrogated by the tacit 
consent of the commonwealth till the time of Pericles, who procured 
it to be enacted, that the son of an Athenian married to a foreign 
woman should be entitled only to the condition of his mother. 
This law was made by Pericles at a time when he was surrounded by 
children likely to perpetuate his family ; and he carried it into exe- 
cution with so much rigor, that nearly five thousand persons, ex- 
cluded from the rank of citizens, were sold for slaves by auction. 
But Pericles, after losing all his legitimate sons, persuaded the Athe- 
nians to cancel the law; and he was allowed to enrol a natural son 
in his own tribe, and to give him his own name.’ The law was 
afterwards altered by Antiphon on the expulsion of the thirty 
tyrants; and all whose mothers were not citizens, were again deemed 
vo0or, illegitimate.’ 

They whose parents were not both Athenians, were of less repute, 
even when invested with freedom, than those whose fathers and mo- 
thers were both citizens; and they were not allowed to exercise 
themselves in any of the gymnasia frequented by the legitimate, but 
only at the Cynosarges, which was without the city.* In this place 
was a court of judicature, in which persons suspected of having 
fraudulently invested themselves with the name and privileges of 
citizens were arraigned. ‘This was considered as so great an offence, 
that the person against whom dixn ris ~evias (as the action was 
called) had been preferred, was immediately made a close prisoner, 
and put in chains, previously to his being brought before the judges.’ 
Nor was it considered a sufficient vindication to be once acquitted ; 
but it was customary to bring the cause to a second hearing before - 
the Thesmothete, if there was any just cause to suspect that he 
had been too favorably treated. 

In order to clear Athens of false and pretended citizens, it was de- 
creed in the second year of the ninetieth olympiad, that an inquisi- 
tion should be made into causes of this nature by men of the same 
borough as the criminal. This inquisition, which was called dcapj- 
guots,” was executed in the following manner :—When any person 
was accused, the dijpapyos, prefect of the borough (dju0s), to whose 
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custody was committed the Ayéapyerdy ypapparetoy, public register 
of the citizens, convened the dnudras, members of the borough. The 
names of all the citizens were then recited from the register, and the 
accused was obliged to mention the particular gparpia, ward, to which 
he pretended to belong, and to prove his right of succession by suffi- 
cient witnesses ; or, if he claimed his freedom from the gift of the 
people, and not by inheritance, he was to produce the decree of the 
popular assembly, by which this privilege had been conferred. The 
Onpdra, after taking an oath to determine honestly, and having ma- 
turely deliberated on the evidence, privately delivered their opinions, in 
expressing which they commonly used leaves or beans. If the white 
exceeded the black beans in number, the prisoner was acquitted; but 
if the black beans prevailed, he was deprived of his freedom, and after 
that called dzoWngiopévos, from the act of condemnation, which was 
denominated azovjgiors.” This verdict was to be given before the 
setting of the sun, in order that the person deprived of his freedom 
might be reckoned among the péroexor, sojourners. If he was un- 
willing to acquiesce in the determination of the members of his own 
borough, he might appeal to the Thesmothetz, who appointed proper 
judges to hear the matter; and if it appeared that the former sen- 
tence was unjust, he was restored to his family; but if just, he was 
sold for a slave. 

For the purpose, therefore, of preventing all disputes of this nature, 
fathers were obliged to enrol the names of their sons in the register 
(termed kowwov ypappareioy) of their particular gparpia, ward ; and at 
the same time they made oath that every son thus registered was 
lawfully born or lawfully adopted.’ Notwithstanding this oath, the 
gparopes, members of that ward, had the power of rejecting any one 
against whom sufficient evidence appeared ; and concerning this mat- 
ter they voted by private suffrages ;? but if any one was unjustly re- 
jected by the men of his own ward, an appeal was allowed to the 
magistrates,? by whom, if he was declared lawfully born or lawfully 
adopted, he was registered in his own name and that of his father.” 
The adopted sons were registered on the festival Oapy/jrAra, in the 
month OapynAtwy ; the natural sons, on the third day of the festival 
"Ararovpia, called Kovpeares, in the month Hvaveyxév. At what age 
children were registered is not agreed. Some are of opinion that at 
every return of the “Azarodpia it was customary to register all the 
children born that year ;’ whilst others affirm that they were usually 
registered at the age of three or four years.’ 

Young persons, when arrived at the age of eighteen years, were en- 
rolled a second time in a public register, and admitted into the num- 
ber of the égnBor.." At the same time, their hair was shaven and con- 
secrated to some of the gods. They were registered a third time be- 
fore the festival Panathenza,’ when those who were twenty years old 
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were introduced at a public meeting of the Snpdrat, men of the same 
djpos, borough, and entered in the register called Ankcapyecdy ypap- 
pareioy. In the Ankiapyecov ypapyparetov were inserted the names of 
all persons of that borough, who were of age to succeed to the Agés, 
inheritance of their fathers.” This was called eis dvdpas éyypdgecbat, 
to be registered among the men; and the persons enrolled were from 
that time at their own disposal, and not subject to the control of 
guardians. 

After Cecrops had settled the form of the Athenian government, 
he divided the citizens into four dvdai, tribes; each tribe into three 
parts, called rpirrvs, 0vos, or gparpia ; and each of these into thirty 
yéy, families, which, as they consisted of thirty men, were denomi- 
nated rpracddes. The members of these were called épuoyéXaxrou- and 
yevijrac, not from any relation to each other, but because they lived 
in the same borough, and were united in one body or society; and 
opyeaves, because they participated in the same ceremonies, and wor- 
shipped the same gods, from épya, which, though it properly. signi- 
fies the mysteries of Bacchus, frequently denotes the rites employed 
in the worship of any other deity.’ , : 

The names of the tribes were as follows: 1. Kexports, from Ce- 
crops; for the ancients, from a desire df transmitting the memory of 
themselves to posterity, designated cities, countries, or monuments, 
by their own names; 2. AiréyOwy, froma king of that name, or ra- 
ther from the Athenians calling themselves AiréyOoves; 3. "Axraia, 
from Actzeus, or Actzon, or rather from d&«7), a shore, because the. 
part which this tribe inhabited was situated towards the sea; 4. Ta- 
padia, from this tribe living in the proximity of the sea. 

In the reign of Cranaus, the tribes were designated by the following 
names: 1. Kpavais, from the name of the king; 2. ’ArOis, from that 
of his daughter; 3. Meadyara; 4. Acaxpis: these last two were so 
called from their situations, the former inhabiting the inland part of 
the country, andthe other a craggy shore. Erichthonius denominated 
them as follows: 1. Acas, from the name of Jupiter; 2. ’A@nvais, from 
that of Minerva; 3. Tocesdwrtas, from that of Neptune; 4. ‘Hg@acareas, 
from that of Vulcan” Under Erechtheus they received new names 
from the sons of Ion,? as follows: 1. Tedéovres; 2. ‘Omdiraz; 3. Ai- 
yixdpes; 4.’Apyades. Some, however, say that the tribes did not - 
receive their names from the sons of Ion, but from the different oc- 
cupations which they followed. Hence 1. ‘OzNXirac were the soldiers ; 
2. ’Epyarar, artisans, or craftsmen; 3. Dewpyot, farmérs; and 4. Aiye- 
Kopat, goatherds.? 

Solon divided the Athenians into four classes, according to their 
rank and property: those who were worth five hundred medimns of 
commodities, were placed in the first class, and called zevraxoctopé- 
dyuvoc; the next were the irmeis, horsemen, called izrada reAovrres, 
who could furnish a horse, or were worth three hundred medimns; 
the third class consisted of those who were worth two hundred me- 
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dimns, and who were called Gevyirac; and in the last class were 
placed all the rest, who were denominated @j7es, wlio were incapable 
of filling any office in the government, but who were allowed to vote 
in the public assemblies. This, though at first deemed an inconsi- 
derable, was afterwards found to be a very important privilege; for 
as appeals were permitted from the decisions of the magistrates to the 
popular assemblies, causes of the greatest weight and moment were 
brought before this last class of the people. 

Afterwards, when the number of inhabitants had increased, Clis- 
thenes having consulted the oracle of Apollo, augmented the tribes 
from four to ten, and denominated them from certain ancient heroes, 
all natives of Attica, except Ajax, the son of Telamon, to whom, asa 
friend and companion in arms, he assigned a place among the rest.’ 
From the names they gave to the tribes these heroes were called éx- 
vupot, and were honored with statues before the senate-house. The 
names of the heroes were Erechtheus, Cecrops, Hgeus, Pandion, 
Acamas, Antiochus, Leo, Geneus, Hippothoon, Ajax; and of the 
tribes, "Epey Onis, Kexpomis, Aiynis, Tavéuovis, "Acapayris, "Avrioyis, 
Acovris, Oivnis, ‘ImzoQowrris, Aiavris.6 When Antigonus and Deme- 
trius had freed Athens from the yoke of Macedon, the Athenians 
added two more tribes, which, in honor of their deliverers, they de- 
nominated ’Avreyoris and Anunzpias,? but which the Athenians, whose 
gratitude continued no longer than the good fortune and successes of 
those princes, afterwards changed to ’ArraXis and [lroXepais, in honor 
of Attalus king of Pergamus, and of Ptolemy king of Egypt. 

The tribes had public feasts instituted for the purpose of maintain- 
ing mutual acquaintance, and of promoting friendship and kindness.? 
These meetings were named from the persons assembled: if the whole 
tribe met, it was called detrvor @udercxdy ; if only one @parpia, Seix- 
vov dparpexov ; and if a dijuos, detrvoy Snportkdy. 

The dijpoe were little boroughs in Attica, several of which belonged 
to every tribe; and, though united in the affairs of the commonwealth, 
they had separate habitations, and distinct rites and ceremonies in the 
performance of divine worship. The greatest use of the Sipoc con- 
sisted in their forms of law and contracts, by which provision was 
made against fraud and error. Their number was one hundred and 
seventy-four’ some of which were distinguished by their situation, 
and were called cafiwepOey and bxévepfey, higher and lower; and all 
of them were divided into greater and less. 


CHAP. III. 


Sojourners. 


THE pérotxot, sojourners, were persons who had come from a fo-~ 
reign country, and had settled with their families in Attica,s being 
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admitted by the council of Areopagus, and entered in a public regis- 
ter. They differed from the woXira:, citizens, in that they were not 
free of Athens, but either came themselves from another city, or were 
the descendants of such as had come; and from the £évor, strangers, 
who abode only for a short time, whilst the péroccoe had fixed habi. 
tations, and constantly resided where they had settled. . 

At one period the pérocco: amounted to ten thousand in number.’ 
They were permitted to dwell in the city; and most of them exercised 
trades, or served in the navy.* They were protected by the govern- 
ment, in which they did not participate; and they were not intrusted 
with any public office, nor allowed to give their votes in the assem- 
blies ; but they were obliged to sit as spectators in a theatre, and 
patiently submit to the decrees enacted by the citizens. They were 
free, yet dependent; useful to the republic which feared them, because 
it dreaded liberty detached from the love of country ; and despised 
by a people at once proud and jealous of the distinctions annexed to 
the condition of a citizen.’ Hence Aristophanes compares: them to 
chaff :” : . 

.Tods yap Merolkous &xupa tev dorav Aéyo, 

Sojourners are the city’s chaff and scum. 
They were not allowed to transact or manage any business in their 
own names, but were obliged to select from among the citizens a per- 
son to whose care and protection they would commit themselves, who 
was to defend them from violence and oppression,” and who was also 
to be responsible for their conduct.’ ‘The person to whose protection 
they committed themselves was called Tpoordrns, a patron, who was 
allowed to exact of them several services; and if they failed in per- 
forming what was required, or neglected to choose a patron, an action, 
denominated d&zpocraciov Sixn, was commenced against them before 
the polemarch, by whom their goods were confiscated, 

In consideration of the privileges allowed them, the commonwealth 
demanded of them several services... The men were obliged to carry 
oxaoas, little ships, as emblems of their foreign extraction, in the Pan- 
athena, a festival celebrated in honor of Minerva; and hence they 
were termed oxageis, or cxagnoédpor, by the ancient writers of comedy. 
In the same festival the women carried bdpias, vessels of water, or 
oxtadera, umbrellas, to shelter the free women from the weather; 
and hence they were called dprapdpoe and oxcadnddpor.” The men. 
also paid anannual tribute of ten,’ or, as some say, of twelve drachms, 
as the heads of families, and six drachms for their children ;” and the 
women who had no sons paid six. This tribute was called peroixoy, 
and was exacted not only from those who dwelt at Athens, but from 
all that settled in any town of Attica. In the time of Themistocles 
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this exaction was remitted,’ but was soon after again enforced. On_ 
failure of paying this impost, the delinquent was immediately seized 
by the tax-masters, and carried to the market called Mero{xoy,” and 
by others [IwAnrijpioy rov perotxiov,’ where he was exposed to sale by 
the rwAnrai, officers of the public revenue.” ‘The pérockxoe were also 
exposed to the insults of the people, and to degrading sallies of rail- 
lery from the stage.* 

But though these men were rendered incapable of preferment, or 
of filling any office in the commonwealth, yet such as signalized 
themselves by any important services to the state, were honored with 
an immunity from all imposts and taxes, except those required of 
freeborn citizens. This was called icorédkea, and the persons by 
whom it was enjoyed were denominated igoredeis, because they were 
obliged ica redeiy rots aorois, to pay only an equal proportion with 
the citizens. It was a kind of half freedom, and was the same as that 
called d&réXeca, which was granted to foreigners who had deserved 
well of the state, but who had not merited sufficient to be enrolled 
among the true citizens.’ Sometimes, however, the republic, when 
exhausted by long wars, adopted a great number of the sojourners 
into the class of citizens ;’ but if by any clandestine practices they 
contrived to procure admission into that respectable body, they were 
liable to a judicial prosecution, and sometimes even to be sold for 
slaves.” 


CHAP. IV. 


Slaves. 


THE slaves formed the most numerous body of the inhabitants of 
Attica, and were distinguished into two sorts. The first were those 
who, through poverty, were obliged to serve for wages, and were 
freeborn citizens, but who had no suffrage in public affairs on account 
of their indigence, and not possessing such an estate as the law re- 
quired for the privilege of voting. These were properly called 6ires 
and zeAdra:,’ and continued in that state only during their necessi- 
ties, having authority to change their masters at pleasure, and, if able, 
to release themselves from servitude. The second sort were wholly 
in the power and at the disposal of their masters, who were as much 
entitled to them as to their lands and estates, of which, indeed, they 
were considered a part. These were employed in the worst and most 
degrading offices, and were starved, beaten, and tormented at the 
will of their masters, and sometimes punished even with death; and, 
what increased the misery of their condition, they could not obtain 
their own freedom, nor procure freedom for their posterity; but they 
and their offspring were condemned to a life of slavery, without any 
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hopes of mitigation or release. The first sort of slaves were tiatives 
of Greece, and consisted in general of those whom the fate of war 
had thrown into the hands of a conqueror irritated by too obstinate 
a resistance ;° the latter were brought from foreign parts, as Thrace, 
Phrygia, Caria, and the countries inhabited by barbarians.? 

Throughout almost all Greece the number of slaves infinitely sur- 
passed that of the citizens.’ In nearly every republic the greatest 
exertions were necessary to keep them in subjection’ The Lacede- 
monians, by having recourse to rigorous measures to force them to 
obedience, often compelled them to revolt ; and the Athenians, wish- 
ing to secure their fidelity by gentler methods, rendered them inso- 
lent.é It was estimated that there were about four hundred thousand 
slaves in Attica.” 

At Athens slaves were not allowed to imitate the freemen in any 
matter, or to attempt a similarity in their dress or behaviour. In 
cities where the hair was suffered to grow to a great length, it was 
considered an unpardonable offence in slaves to wear long hair : 

*Eneita d77a SovdAos dv néunv exes. 

Then you, disdaining your own state, affect 

To wear long hair like freemen. 
The form in which they cut their hair was called Opiz avdparodH5ys, 
from which, however, they were allowed to deviate if they obtained 
their liberty; and as slaves were generally rude and ignorant, the 
phrase éyew ras avéparobwbers ext ris Wuyis rpfyas was “applied to a 
dull stupid person.* The coats of freemen were apdiudoxador, made 
with two sleeves ; those of slaves were érepopacyador, made only with 
one sleeve.’ Slaves were prohibited from perfuming themselves with 
sweet odours, which were allowed only to persons of higher birth and 
condition ;” and they were not permitted to plead for themselves, or 
to be witnesses in any cause.” It was customary, however, to extort 
confession from them by torture, which being often so violent as to 
occasion death, he who demanded a slave for this purpose (which 
was called zpoxaXeiv, and the action zpdxAnots), was obliged to give 
security that he would indemnify his master if the slave should die.’ 
They were not permitted to worship some of the deities; and they 
were often reduced to obedience by corporal punishment and the most 
severe treatment. . 

It was considered as presumption and a degradation of the free- 
born citizens to designate slaves by a name common to the Athe- 
nians; and if any man called his slaves by the names of celebrated 
characters,? or of any of the solemn games,’ it was deemed an unpar- 
donable offence. They were usually distinguished by the appellation 
of their native country, or by .other familiar names,’ which were 
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words chiefly of two syllables ;* and hence when slaves had obtained 
their freedom, they changed their servile denominations for others 
which consisted of more syllables. peal 
Particular care was observed that the slaves did not wear arms, as 

their number, which was nearly twenty times more than that of the 
citizens, might have rendered them dangerous to the state.‘ Some- 
times, however, in cases of extreme danger, when no other means of 
saving the republic remained, they were permitted to be armed in 
defence of their masters and themselves.” Sometimes during war 
slaves deserted to the enemy, which was called avropoAciy,’ and 
which, excepting theft, was the most common offence that they com- 
mitted ; but if they were taken, they suffered severely for their desire 
of freedom, being bound fast to a wheel, and unmercifully beaten 
with whips: 

‘H SovAos avroporeiv muperkevacuévos, 

"El Tpoxovd x €AKoLTO pactryobpevos.Y 

If wretched slaves, harass’d and wearied out 

Under the thraldom of dire servitude, 

Should but anticipate sweet freedom’s joys 

And make revolt to their more gentle foes, 

Fast to a wheel they’re bound with cords and whipt. 
The same punishment was inflicted on them for theft, to which they 
were very much addicted. 

Non furtum feci, nec fugi, si mihi dicat _ 

Servus, habes pretium, loris non ureris, aio.* 

Suppose my slave should say, I neither fly 

Nor steal: Well, thou hast thy reward, say I ; 

Thou aré not scourg’d. CREECH. 
Sometimes they. were racked on the wheel to extort confession, when 
they were suspected of any villainous design.’ The usual manner of 
correcting slaves for an offence was to scourge them with whips; 
and hence a person guilty of a crime that deserved punishment, was 
said paorvyigy, to stand in need of stripes. Sometimes, to prevent 
their escape, they were tied fast to a pillar during the flagellation.* 

Slaves convicted ofany notorious offence were condemned to grind - 

at the mill, which was a fatiguing and laborious operation at that 
time, when grain was beaten into meal;* and besides the labor to 
which they were thus subjected, they were punished with scourges, 
and sometimes, if the offence was very great, till they died, or as 
long as they lived.? These mills were generally termed pvAwves, 
which, on account of the cruelties there exercised on slaves, was con- 
sidered ob« evpnyuos, an unlucky or inauspicious word, and therefore 
called cirorotixds oixos. Several names were given to mills from the 
different sorts of grain ground in them, as Xovdpoxdma or Xoydpoxo- 
meta, “Addireia, Zoreva, Zovreca or Zwvreta, and Znrpeta, whence the 
word Garpevecy, to examine on the rack, as was usual in that place.“ 
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It was also customary to mark slaves on the forehead, or to stigma- 
tize them in the offending member.* The mode of stigmatizing was 
to burn the member with a red-hot iron, which was marked with cer- 
tain letters, till a fair impression appeared, and then to pour ink into 
the marks, in order that the inscription might be more conspicuous. 
Those who were thus treated were called ortypariac and oriywres,* or 
Attage, because that bird was moc«érrepos, of divers colors ;/ and 
they were also denominated inscripti,? and literati.’ But though this 
was accounted by the Athenians the greatest mark of infamy that 
could be inflicted, it was considered by the Thracians and others as a 
badge of honor which belonged exclusively to persons,of rank and 
distinction.’ 

Slaves were treated with more kindness at Athens than in other 
places; and if they were grievously oppressed, they were allowed to 
flee for sanctuary to the temple of Theseus, from which it was sacri- 
Jege to force them.* In that case they required to be transferred to 
the service of a less rigorous master,’ and sometimes were so fortunate 
as to be able to withdraw themselves from the yoke of the tyrant who 
oppressed them.” Those who had been barbarously treated by their 
masters might commence against them a suit at law, which was 
called iBpews Sixn, or aixias dikn: the former was against such as had 
attempted to violate their chastity; the latter against those who had 
employed too much severity in punishing them; and if it appeared 
that the complaint was well founded, the master was obliged to sell 
his slave.” Nor did the laws protect them against their own masters 
only; but if any other citizen injured them, they were allowed to vin- 
dicate themselves by a course of law.’ | 

Besides the power of freeing themselves from the injurious treat- 
ment of tyrannical masters, slaves at Athens possessed many advan- 
tages of which their brethren in other places were deprived ; and we 
are told that the condition of an Athenian slave was. preferable to 
that of a free denizen in some cities of Greece? They were permitted 
to acquire estates for themselves, and paid only a small annual tribute 
to their masters; and if they could amass as much private property 
- as would purchase their ransom, their masters could not prevent them 
from buying their liberty.2. Sometimes, if they had been faithful and 
diligent in their service, their masters would voluntarily dismiss them ; 
and if they had performed any useful action to the commonwealth, 
the state commonly rewarded them with liberty. Such of them as 
were allowed to fight for the republic, were seldom left in the condi- 
tion of slaves, lest the remembrance of their former servitude should 
induce them to revolt to the enemy, or to excite sedition at home; or 
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for the purpose of animating them in opposing the enemies of Athens. 
Certain it is, that those who in any emergency of the state took arms 
in support of the republic, seldom failed in obtaining their free- 
dom.’ 7 
Slaves, so long as they were under the government of a master, 
were called oixérac; but after they obtained their freedom they were 
denominated dSovAo1, and were only obliged to the performance of 
some grateful acknowledgments and small services,’ similar to those 
required from the péroccot, to whom they were in some respects infe« 
rior, They seldom, indeed, arrived at the dignity of citizens, espe- 
cially if they had obtained their freedom from a private person, and 
not on a public account; but if they had acquired their liberty by 
services performed to the state, they were held in greater repute, and 
were sometimes advanced to the honor of citizens, though not with- 
out the opposition or disapprobation of many.‘ Hence was enacted a 
law that prohibited public criers from proclaiming the freedom of a 
slave in the theatre, which was a place of public concourse, and fre- 
quented by persons of other nations, who on that account might less 
respect the privileges of Athens.“ The dzeAevOepa, or slaves made 
free, were called »d00:, bastards, or illegitimate citizens.” 

A tribute of twelve drachms and three oboli was exacted from 
every one who obtained his freedom.” They were also obliged to 
choose a zpoordrns, who was to be the master from whose service they 
had been released. If they behaved themselves improperly towards 
him, he had power to arrest them and carry them before a judge, by 
whom, if they were found guilty, they were deprived of their liberty 
and reduced to their former condition; but if the judge acquitted 
them, they became reAdws édedOepa, entirely free from the master. 
This action was termed dzocraciov Sixn, which was the name also 
given to the complaints of slaves and freed-men against their masters 
and patrons, when they were not treated with the humanity due to 
their respective conditions. As the public business of those who had 
obtained their freedom was, like that of the pérocKor, to be managed 
by proxies, they had also the privilege of choosing an éxérpozos, or cu- 
rator, who, if his client received any injury from bis patron, was to 
defend him, to appeal for him, and to plead his cause before the 
judges, who from respect to the patron were appointed out of his 
own tribe.* 

The Athenian slaves cultivated the lands, conducted the manufac- 
tures, worked the mines, labored at the quarries, and performed all 
the domestic offices in private houses: for the law prohibited the 
maintenance of idle slaves; and those who, born in a servile condi- 
tion, were unable to apply themselves to laborious occupations, en- 
deavoured to become useful by their address, their talents, or applica- 
tion to the arts.” In proof of this it is necessary to mention only 
fEsop the author of the Fables, Aleman the poet, and Epictetus the 
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famous moralist, whose poverty and _ servile condition are noticed in 
the following lines : 
AoddAos ’Enxlerntos yevounv, cat cduars wnpds, 
Kat reviny “Ipds, kat plros ’Adavdrois. 

To me the gods their kindest gifts dispense, 

Though maim’d, a vassal, and in indigence. 
Some manufacturers employed upwards of fifty slaves,* from whom 
they derived a considerable profit. In some of these works one slave 
would clear for his master a hundred,* and in others a hundred and 
twenty drachms per annum.’ They frequently enriched their masters, 
and themselves also by retaining part of their earnings; and of the pri- 
vate property which they were thus permitted to amass, they em- 
ployed some in presents to their masters on festive occasions, as when 
a child was born, or a marriage took place in the family.° The pro- 
fits which they accumulated enabled them to live in the most unbe- 
coming luxury, and to unite the insolence of arrogant pretensions with 
sordidness of sentiment.” 

Slavery was occasioned by different means: first from poverty, by 
which men unable to subsist themselves, and perhaps greatly in debt, 
were obliged to forego their freedom and yield themselves slaves to 
such as could maintain them, or sell themselves to their creditors, 
and pay by service what they could not pay in money. Secondly, 
vast numbers were reduced to slavery by the chance of war, by which 
the conquered became wholly at the disposal of their conquerors. 
Thirdly, by the treachery of the traders in slaves, who frequently 
stole persons of birth and education and sold them. The Thessalians 
were notorious for this kind of villainy. If, however, any person 
was convicted of betraying a free man, he was severely punished, un- 
Jess it were his daughter or sisters, whom, when found guilty of forni- 
cation, the laws permitted to be sold for slaves./ 

At Athens, several places in the forum were appropriated for the 
sale of slaves. On the first day of every month the merchants, called 
avdparodokamnAor, brought slaves into the market and exposed them 
to sale,é the crier standing upon a stone, denominated zparip déOos, 
and assembling the people ;* and hence Cicero designates the tribunes 
emptos de lapide, because they were suspected to have been hired for 
the management of a certain matter.’ The slaves were heaped together 
like the vilest merchandize; and when a purchaser appeared, the 
merchants obliged them to dance in a circle to enable him to judge 
of their powers and agility.*. The price they fetched varied according 
to their talents. Some were valued at three hundred drachms; some 
at six hundred ;’ and several sold for much more. 

At Athens, when a slave was first carried home, an entertainment 
was provided to welcome him to his new service, and upon his head. 
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were poured certain sweetmeats, which on that account were called 
karaxvopuara.” The Thracians purchased their slaves with salt; 
hence they were called zpds &dds ipyopacpéva, bought with salt; and 
ddovnra dovddpra signified slaves purchased at a very low rate.” The 
Chians are reported to have been the first that gave money for slaves,” 
who had previously been bartered for other commodities ; and Ho- 
mer’s heroes are frequently said to have exchanged their captives for 
provisions.” In the reign of Adrian masters were first prohibited 
from putting their slaves to death. 


» 


CHAP. V. 
Magistrates. 


ACCORDING to the laws of Solon, no man, who was not possessed 
of a considerable estate, could bear the office of a magistrate ; but by 
the law of Aristides the lowest of the Athenians were admitted toa 
share in the government ; and every free citizen was rendered capa- 
ble of attaining the highest preferments.? Such offices, however, as 
might affect the safety of the state, were very rarely granted to any 
but the most distinguished citizens.” ) 

On the last four days of the year, the people assembled to nomi- 
nate to the different offices of the magistracy.’ The places disposed 
of at that time were very numerous. The persons who were ap- 
pointed to them underwent an examination before the Heliaste,’ and 
gave an account of themselves and their past lives before certain 
judges in the forum, the place selected for the examination, which 
was called doxipacia.” Nor was this considered sufficient ; for though 
at this time they passed the examination with credit, yet in the first 
ordinary «xvpia, assembly, they were a second time brought to the 
trial; and the people were asked whether they had any complaints to 
allege against their magistrates? On the slightest accusation the 
chiefs of the assembly proceeded to put the matter to the vote; and 
if the question was decided against the accused magistrate, he was 
removed from his office and brought before a court of justice, the 
determination of which was final.” Those magistrates who had been. 
appointed by lots, and who, after their election, had been deprived of 
their office, were prohibited from attending the public assemblies, and 
from addressing the people.* It was a capital crime for any man to 
enter on the office of a magistrate whilst unable to pay his debts ; 
and all actions of this nature were heard before the Thesmotheta.? 
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The Athenian magistrates were divided into three sorts,” distin- 
guished by the different methods of their election, 

1. Xeporovnrot were such as received their dignity from the peo- 
ple, convened in a lawful assembly, which was held in the Pnyx; 
and they were so called from the manner of election, in which the 
people voted by holding up their hands. 

2. KAnpwroi were those who owed their promotion to lots, which 
were drawn by the Thesmothetz in the temple of Theseus. It must, 
however, be observed, that no person was permitted to try his for- 
tune by lot, unless he had been first approved by the people, who 
reserved to themselves the power of appointing any one without re- 
ferribg the decision to lots. The manner of casting lots was as fol- 
lows: the name of every candidate was inscribed ona tablet of brass, 
and put into an urn with beans ; and the choice fell on those whose 
tablets were drawn out with white beans. If any man put more than 
one tablet into the urn, he suffered capital punishment.¢ 

3. Aiperot were extraordinary officers, appointed by particular tribes 
or boroughs, to superintend any public works. | 

When their offices expired, the magistrates were obliged to give an 
account of their management to the ypapypareis, Notaries, and the Lo- 
giste ; and this was called es@vvn. If any man neglected to give such 
account, the people were forbidden by an express law to present him with 
a crown, which was the usual reward of those who had gained them- 
selves honor and reputation by their careful and prudent management 
of the public affairs. Till their accounts were passed, they were also 
not permitted to accept any other office or place of trust, to travel 
into foreign countries, or to dispose of their estates, which were to re- 
main entire for the purpose of satisfying the state in case they should 
be found to have embezzled the public revenues.’ 

The Acyorai, Logiste, who examined the accounts, were ten in 
number. If any magistrate refused to have his accounts inspected, an 
action, termed aAoyiov dikn, was preferred against him.” If any dis- 
pute existed, it was determined by proper judges. If the dispute 
regarded money, the Logista were themselves empowered to decide 
it; if affairs which belonged to the popular assembly, to that assem- 
bly it was referred; if it regarded the committal of injuries, it was 
brought before the judges who took cognizance of such causes.4 
Every man was permitted to offer his complaint, and the proclama- 
tion of the public crier was, Tis Gotd\erat Karnyopetvy ; Who will ac- 
cuse * The time limited for complaints was thirty days, after which 
no magistrate could be accused. If any person, against whom a com- 
plaint had been preferred, neglected to appear at the time appointed, 
he was summoned to defend himself before the senate of five hun- 
dred ; and if he refused to appear before that body, he was punished 
with dreuéa, infamy. 
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Nor were the magistrates exempted from being brought to trial 
during the time they were in office ; for the nine archons, in every or- 
dinary and stated xvpia, assembly of the people, inquired whether the 
magistrates faithfully discharged their several duties. If any of them 
was accused, the crier proclaimed that those who thought the accu- 
sation just should hold up their hands; which action was called ka- 
rayeporovia. Afterwards, the rest of the assembly, to whom the 
magistrate appeared innocent, held up their hands, which was termed 
a&moxeporovia. The votes were then numbered on both sides; and 

the majority decided the matter. 

The day on which the magistrates entered on their offices was the 
first of Hecatombzeon, the first month of the Athenian calendar; and 
it was a solemn festival, which, from the occasion, was denominated 
Eionrnpia, and was celebrated with every demonstration of mirth and 
joy. Sacrifices were also offered to the gods by the senators and other 
magistrates ; and prayers were made for the prosperity of the city, in 
the chapel of Jupiter and Minerva the Counsellors 


CHAP. VI. 
The Nine Archons. 


THE first and most important of the magistracies was that of the 
Archontes, Archons, or rulers, composed of nine of the principal citi- 
zens, who were elected by lots: ‘Their nomination was preceded, or 
immediately followed, by two examinations, one of which was in the 
senate-house, and was called dvdkpiots ; the other was in the forum 
before the Heliastz, and was named dox:pacia.s The questions pro- 
posed to them in the senate were, Whether they were descended from 
ancestors who had been citizens of Athens for three generations ? To 
what tribe and hundred they belonged, and whether they were related 
to Apollo Patrius and Jupiter Herceus?* Whether they had paid a 
proper veneration to their parents, had borne arms in the service of 
their country, and were possessed of a competent estate?’ and, lastly, 
whether they were agedeis, without any personal defect ?* However, 
in later periods of the republic, when the glory of Athens was in the 
decline, illegitimate citizens, and even foreigners, who had been ad- 
mitted into the city, were created Archons.’ 

Before they were admitted to their office, the Archons took an oath 
that they would observe the laws, administer justice impartially, and 
accept no presents, or, if they received any, that they would dedicate 
a statue of gold of equal weight with themselves to the Delphian 
Apollo.” This oath was administered on the originals of the laws 
themselves, and was first taken in the portico called GaciAecos croa, or 
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mpos r@ AlOy, at the stone tribunal, in the forum, and was repeated 
afterwards in the citadel. The principal motive, however, which dis- 
posed them inviolably to observe what they had sworn, was that, on 
going out of office, they had hopes, after another examination, of be- 
ing admitted into the senate of the Areopagus, the highest object of 
ambition to a virtuous mind.” 

The Archons were invested not only with the superintendence of the 
police, but were also empowered to receive, in the first instance, all 
public informations, and the complaints of oppressed citizens. They 
possessed the entire power of punishing malefactors with death. They 
had a joint commission for appointing the duagrai and aOAcBérac by 
lots, electing one from each tribe; for constituting the imrapyo, gv- 
Aapyxor, and orparnyoi; and for enquiring into the conduct and ma- 
nagement of the other magistrates, and deposing those who by the 
_ suffrages of the people were declared unworthy of their office.’ 

As a recompense for their services they were exempted from the 
payment of taxes for building ships, an immunity never granted to 
other citizens. They wore upon their heads garlands of myrtle ; and 
whoever insulted them by any act of violence, or improper language, 
when they had the crown of myrtle,’ the symbol of their authority, 
upon their heads, was excluded from most of the privileges of a citi- 
zen, sentenced to pay a fine, or punished with ariyia, infamy, as 
guilty of a disrespect not only to the persons injured, but to the 
whole commonwealth.? | | 

The first three Archons had each a particular tribunal where they 
sat, accompanied by two assessors chosen by themselves.” The last 
six, called Thesmothete, formed only one and the same jurisdiction. 
The Archons had functions and prerogatives common to them all; 
and others that were peculiar to a single Archon. 

“Apxwr, so called by way of eminence, was chief of the nine, and 
was sometimes denominated érwyvvpos, from his name appearing at 
the head of the acts and decrees passed during his year of office, and 
the year by that means taking its name from him, His jurisdiction 
extended to both civiland ecclesiastical affairs. It appertained to his 
office to determine all causes between married people ;* concerning 
wives delivered of posthumous children ;’ wills and testaments, dow- 
ries and legacies; to take care of orphans, and provide tutors and 
guardians for them; to hear the complaints of those who had been 
injured by their neighbours, and punish persons addicted to drunken- 
ness ; and to take the first cognizance of certain public actions, such 
as eicayyediar, pices, évdeites, éonyyces. He kept a court of judi- 

cature in the Odeum, where he heard and determined causes regard- 
ing victuals and other necessaries. It was his duty also to-appoint 
émepeAnrai, curatores, who were to provide for the celebration of the 
feasts called Acovicra and Oapyfdta, and some other solemnities; and 
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to regulate stage plays, and procure for them singers, choristers, and 
other necessaries.“ He was punished with death, if convicted of 
drunkenness during the administration of his office. 

Baowkeds, or king-archon, was the name of the second Archon,’ who 
had a court of judicature in the royal portico, where he decided all 
disputes which happened among the priests and sacred families, as 
the Ceryces, Eteobutade, &c. to whom certain offices in the celebra- 
tion of divine worship belonged by inheritance.” Those accused of 
impiety, or of profaning the mysteries or temples, were brought before 
him.* It was his office to assist in the celebration of the Eleusinian 
and Lenzan festivals,” and of all those in which they ran ‘races with 
torches in their hands, asthe Panathenza, Hephestia, and Promethea; 
and ‘to offer public sacrifices for the safety and prosperity of the 
commonwealth. It was requisite that his wife, who was termed Bacé- 
Auooa, should be a legitimate citizen of Athens, and a virgin.* He 
had some concern in secular affairs; and disputes regarding inani- 
mate things were brought before him. He also took accusations of 
murder, which he referred to the Areopagites, among whom he had a 
right of suffrage; but, during the trial, he was obliged to lay aside 
his crown, which was one of the badges of his office.@ 

Tlo\épapxos had under his care all the strangers and sojourners in 
Athens, over whom he exercised the same authority as the dpyov 
used over the citizens.? It appertained to his office to offer a solemn 
sacrifice to Enyalius, who was Mars or one of his attendants, and 
another to Diana, surnamed ’Ayporépa, from an Athenian borough ; 
to celebrate the funeral rites of the patriot Harmodius; to appoint 
games in honor of those who had fallen in war ;° and to take care that 
the children of those who had lost their lives in the service of their 
country should be maintained from the public treasury. 

But as these three magistrates were frequently, by reason of their 
youth, not sufficiently skilled in the laws and customs of their coun- 
try, it was usual for each of them to choose two persons, whose age 
and experience might direct them on every occasion, and who were 
called mapedpo, assessors.4 These sat on the bench with the Archons, 
and were obliged to undergo the same examinations in the Senate- 
house and the forum as the other magistrates, and to give an account 
in what manner they had conducted themselves in their respective 
employments, after their offices had expired. 

Ocopobérac was the name given to the other six Archons.? They 
received complaints against persons guilty of false accusations, of ca- 
lumny, bribery, or impiety ; but those against impiety were delivered 
in writing, and the accused were prosecuted before the Thesmothete, 
who, however, referred all causes of great importance to the decision 
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of the people.’ Disputes between citizens, strangers, sojourners, and 
merchants, were brought before them; and they were appointed to 
guard the rights of the people, and, as their name implied, to vindi- 
cate the laws.’ They publicly examined several magistrates, and 
took the votes in the assemblies.? They ratified all public contracts ; 
appointed days on which the judges were to sit and hear causes in their 
several courts of judicature ;* took care that such laws only should be 
established as were conducive to the safety and prosperity of the 
state; and prosecuted those who attempted to mislead the ignorant 
and the unwary into any act injurious to the commonwealth. They 
were accustomed to go their rounds during the night for the purpose 
of maintaining order and tranquillity in the city.“ 

EdOvvoe were ten officers appointed to assist the Archons, to ex- 
amine the accounts of the magistrates, and to impose a fine on those 
who had been guilty of embezzling the public treasure, or of injur- 
ing the commonwealth in any way by their mal-administration. They 
were sometimes called “Egeraorai and Luviyopo.; and some think 
them to be the same as the Aoyorai; but others are of a different 
opinion.’ 


CHAP. VII. 
Other Magistrates. 


O: évdexa, the eleven, were so called from their number, and were 
elected from the ten tribes, one from each; and to them was added a 
ypapparevs, registrar, to complete the number. Sometimes they 
were called vopopiAakes, keepers of the laws, from the nature of their 
office, which consisted in superintending the execution of male- 
factors, and taking charge of such as were committed to the public 
prison. They had also power to arrest persons suspected of theft 
and robbery, and, if they confessed themselves guilty, to put them to 
death ; but, if not, they were obliged to prosecute them in a judicial 
manner. 

PvAapyor were magistrates who presided over the Athenian tribes, 
one of which was allotted to each of them. Afterwards, this name 
was peculiar to a military command; and the governors of tribes 
were denominated émiedAnrai gviev. Their office consisted in taking 
care of the public treasure that belonged to each tribe, in managing 
all its concerns, and in convening the people whenever occasion re- 
quired an assembly of the whole body. 

PvdoGaorreis seem to have held the same office in most. matters, 
with respect to particular tribes, as the GactAevs had wa regard to 
the commonwealth. They were elected from the evrarpidat, nobility ; 
and they had the care of public sacrifices, and other religious cere- 
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monies peculiar to their respective tribes, and held their court in the 
portico called Bacideoy, royal, and sometimes in the Bovxodcior. 

Dparpiapyor and Tpirrbapyor had the same power in the several 
dparpiae and rpirrves over which they presided, as the @vAapyos ex- 
ercised over the whole tribe. 

Ajpapyor held the same offices in the dijo, boroughs; managed 
their revenues, from which they paid all the duties required of them ; 
assembled the people in the boroughs under their jurisdiction, all 
whose names were entered in a register; and presided at the election 
of senators and other magistrates chosen by lots. Sometimes they 
were called vavkpapo, and the boroughs vavxpapiat, because each of 
them was obliged, besides two horsemen, to furnish one ship for the 
public service. 

Anéiapyou were six principal officers, who were assisted by thirty 
others in imposing fines on those who did not attend the public 
assemblies, and in taking the votes of such as were present. They 
also compelled those who were employed in the market to leave their 
own affairs, and attend to the public business; and in doing this they 
were assisted by the roférar, who were inferior officers or servants, 
and who lived in tents in the forum, and afterwards in the Areopagus, 
and amounted to one thousand in number in the city of Athens. The 
roférae were nearly similar to the Roman lictors, or our sheriffs’ offi- 
cers, and received their name from régoy, a bow, the arms which they 
commonly carried with them, in like manner as the guards of kings 
were denominated dopvddpa. Sometimes they were called Snypdcroe 
éxdrrat from their offices; sometimes wevoinoc from Peusinus, an 
Athenian who either instituted or regulated this office; and not un- 
frequently 2eiGac from Scythia, of which country many of them were 
natives.” Besides the employments already mentioned, the Lexiarchi 
kept the Ayttapxeov ypappareior, or kevkwpa, public register, in which 
were inscribed the names of those citizens who were of age to enter on 
their paternal inheritance, called Ajés. 

NopogvAakes were officers, whose business consisted in observing 
that neither the magistrates nor the people made any innovation in 
the laws, and in punishing the stubborn and disobedient.” In public 
assemblies, therefore, they had seats with the zpdedpa, that they might 
be ready to oppose any one who should act contrary to the laws and 
received customs, or promote any thing against the public good. As 
a mark of their office they wore a white ribband in the solemn games 
and public shows, and had chairs erected for them oppusite to the 
archons. 

NopoGérat were one thousand in number, and were commonly cho- 
sen by lot from the judges iv the court Heliza. Their office did not 
consist, as the name would seem to imply, in enacting new decrees 
by their own authority, but in inspecting the old laws; and if they 
found any of them useless, prejudicial to the state, or contradictory to 
others, they caused them to be abrogated by an act of the people. 
They were also to take care that no man ploughed, or dag deep 
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ditches, under the Pelasgian wall, to apprehend the offender, and send 
him to the archon. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Revenue. 


THE revenues of Athens have been divided into the four following 
kinds :—. 

1. TéAn denoted those revenues which arose from lands, mines, 
woods, and other public possessions appropriated to the use of the 
commonwealth ;° from the tributes paid by the sojourners and freed 
servants ;? and from the customs imposed on certain arts and trades, 
and particularly on merchants for the exportation and importation 
of their goods.’. 

2. Pépoc were the annual payments exacted from all tributary 
cities; and these payments were first levied by the Athenians after 
the defeat of Xerxes, and were intended as contributions for carrying 
on the war, in case the Persian monarch had attempted another in- 
vasion. The first collector of this tax was Aristides, who assessed 
every person in each town or city according to his ability, and who 
thus raised the sum of four hundred and sixty talents.”. At the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, the Athenians received from 

their confederates six hundred talents ;* and after the death of Peri- 
cles this tax amounted to one thousand and three hundred talents.’ 

3. Eiogopai were taxes imposed on the citizens, as well as on so-= 
journers and freed servants, by the assembly and senate, for the pur- 
pose of defraying extraordinary charges occasioned by long and 
unsuccessful wars, or by other causes. 

4. Tiwjpara were fines and amercements, all of which were de- 
posited in the exchequer, excepting a tenth part which was given to 
Minerva, and a fiftieth to the other gods, and to the heroes called 
érmvupor,” 

Though the revenues of the republic sometimes amounted to the 
sum of two thousand talents annually,” yet they were not always suffi- 
cient to defray the expenses of the state ;” and recourse was fre- 
quently obliged to be had to free gifts and forced contributions. Some- 
times the senate declared to the general assembly the pressing neces- 
sities of the state; on hearing which some endeavoured to make their 
escape, and others kept a profound silence, while the reproaches of 
the people forced them to blush either for their avarice or their 
poverty. At length others declared aloud the sum which they were 
willing to contribute to the service of the republic, and received such 
applause that the merit of their generosity might be doubted.* 
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Sometimes each of the ten tribes, and all the citizens that composed 
it, were taxed in proportion to their property ; and an individual who 
had possessions within the districts of different tribes, paid in several 
places.” The collection of this tax was often attended with great 
difficulties. Ai first, the person who failed in his payment might be 
imprisoned ; but this practice was abolished as contrary to the nature 
of the government ; and if he neglected to pay after a certain time, 
his goods were seized and sold by auction.* There was a law, which, 
according to the number of the tribes, divided into ten classes of one 
hundred and twenty persons each, all the citizens who possessed 
lands, manufactories, or money employed in trade, or placed in the 
hands of bankers. As these divided among them almost all the riches 
of Attica, they were obliged to pay all the taxes, and especially to 
maintain and increase the naval force of the republic. Eachof them 
being only obliged to furnish his contingent every other year,* the 
twelve hundred persons liable to contribute were subdivided into two 
‘great classes of six hundred each, of which three hundred were richer 
than the other three hundred. ‘The former were answerable for the 
latter, and made advances in cases of emergency.’ 

When an armament was to be fitted out, each of the ten tribes 
levied in its district the same number of talents as there were gallies 
to be equipped, and demanded them from the same number of com- 
panies, composed sometimes of sixteen persons liable to contribute.¢ 
‘These sums, when coliected, were distributed to the trierarchs, or 
captains of the ships,’ two of whom were appointed to each galley, 
and served six months each.? They provided for the subsistence of 
the crew jf for, in general, the republic furnished only the rigging 
and sailors. But as this arrangement was found unequal and defec- 
tive, the collection of this tax was rendered more easy and equitable 
by the following proceeding :—every citizen, whose fortune amouuted 
to ten talents, furnished the state with a galley; if he possessed 
twenty talents, he furnished two; but however rich, no more was re- 
quired of him than three gallies anda shallop. Those, whose pro- 
perty was less than ten talents, joined in contributing a galley.’ This 
tax, from which the archons alone were exempted,’ was proportioned, 
‘as nearly as possible, to the abilities of the citizens, and was founded 
on the principle that taxes ought to be imposed only on persons of 
property.* If any one gave information against a person that he was 
Jess taxed, though more wealthy, than himself, and this charge was 
admitted, or substantiated upon enquiry, the person accused was 
‘substituted for the informant in the list of contributors, and obliged 
to exchange his property for that of his accuser.’ 

The greater part of the duties were farmed, and put up by auction 
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in a public place, in the presence of ten magistrates, who received 
the different offers, and assigned them to the best bidder.” 


CHAP. IX. 


Treasurers, &c. 


THE persons who had the disposal and management of the public 
revenue were the following :— 

"Emorarns was elected by lot from the Prytanes, and kept the keys 
of the treasury. This office was considered as so important, that no 
person could enjoy it more than once, orlonger than one day.” He 
was also keeper of the public seal, and of the keys of the citadel, and 
was president of the Proedri. 

[Iwdjjrae were ten in number,’ and, in conjunction with those who 
were entrusted with the money allowed for shows, were empowered to 
let out the public revenues, and to sell estates that were confiscated ; 
all which contracts were ratified in the name of their president. It 
. formed also a part of their office to convict those who had not paid 
the tribute called perofxcay, and to sell them by auction. Under the 
mwdfjrat were certain officers called éxAoyeis, that collected the public 
money for those who had leases of the revenues of the city, and who 
were denominated reAGvat. The reAdvac were persons of credit, and, 
besides their own bond, were obliged to give other security for the 
payment of the money due on their leases; and if they failed in pay- 
‘ment longer than the ninth Prytanea, they forfeited double the sum, 

to be paid by themselves or their sureties ; and in neglect of this they 
and their sureties were imprisoned, and their estates confiscated? 
After the expulsion of the thirty tyrants, certain officers called civ- 
duoc were created, with power to take cognizance of all complaints 
which regarded the confiscation of goods.’ 

’Excypageis were officers that assessed all those who paid taxes and 
contributions, and who kept the public accounts, and prosecuted 
such as were in arrears. ; 

"Amodéxrae were ten general receivers, to whom all the public re- 
venues, contributions, and debts owing to the state, were paid. The 

senate regulated with them the destination of the sums received,” con- 
formably to the decrees of the people. The receivers kept lists of the 
sums in which the citizens were respectively taxed ;° and they effaced, 
in the presence of the senate, the names of those who had paid, and 
lodged an information before one of the tribunals against those who 
had not. Disputes, however, arising from the payment of taxes, 
were commonly decided by them, except in matters of difficulty or 
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of great importance, which were referred to the courts of judicature.’ 

‘Avreypagevs ris BovAjjs was a public notary, who was at first ap- 
pointed by election and afterwards by lot, and who kept a transcript 
of the accounts of the azodéxrac in order to prevent fraud and mis- 
takes.” 

‘EXAnvorapiat, or éXAAnvorapuatot, held the same offices in the tribu- 
tary cities that belonged to the amodékrac in their own jurisdiction. 

IIpaxropes were those who received the money due to the city from. 
fines imposed on criminals. 

Tapiat rot Ocot cai rv Oesy were those who received that part 
of the fines which was due to Minerva and jhe other gods. This 
was done in the presence of the senate. They were ten in number, 
and, were chosen by lot from the zevraxoowopédimvor, nobles. They 
possessed the singular right of reversing the sentences of the judges, 
in the first instance, and of moderating or remitting the fines, if they 
considered them as too heavy.” They were the same as the xw- 
Aaxpérat, who received not only the money belonging to the gods 
from fines, but other incomes designed for civil uses, and in particular 
the rpwoda, which were distributed among the judges, and therefore — 
called dixaorexds proOds. ‘They were called cwAaxpérat, as if Kwhaypé- 
rat, because they were priests, and claimed as their due the relics of 
sacrifices, among which were the skins and the cwAai.” 

Znrnrai were officers appointed on extraordinary occasions to 
enquire after public debts, when, through the negligence of the re- 
ceivers, or by any other means, the sums had become considerable, 
and were likely to be lost. 

The public money was divided according to the various uses to 
which it was applied, and consisted of the three following divisions :— 

1. Xpjuara rijs dcouxjoews denoted such as was expended ‘in civil 
uses. 

2. Lrparwrixa was money appropriated to defray the expenses of 
war. | 

3. Ocwprxa signified such as was consecrated to pious uses, in which 
were included the expenses of plays, public shows, and festivals, 
because most of them were celebrated in honor of some god or de- 
ceased hero.* The money givei to the judges, and to the people — 
convened in the public assemblies, was also called by this name.? 
When the expenses of war could not otherwise be defrayed, this 
money was ordered to be appropriated to that use;* but this law 
was repealed through the influence of Eubulus, who wished to ingra- 
tiate himself with the people; and it was decreed that the punish- 
ment of death should be inflicted on any one, who should propose to 
employ the Oewpixa ypijara in the service of the state when exhausted 
by a long war.« The annals of nations do not furnish a second ex- 
ample of such folly. 
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The following were the officers employed in disbursing the public 
money :— 

Taplas rijs dcocxnoews, sometimes called émipednri)s rev Kowa ™poo- 
ddwy, was the principal treasurer, and greatly superior to all the rest 
both in honor and power. He was created by the people, and con- 
tinued in office for five years; and after the termination of that 
period, if he had conducted himself with propriety and integrity, he 
was commonly re-elected a second and a third time. 

’Avrvypageds rijs duovkhoews was a person who kept a duplicate of 
the principal treasurer’s account, for the purpose of preventing mis- 
takes, or detecting fraud. 

Tapias rév orparwrixéy was the general paymaster of the army. 

Tapias rév Oewpixeiv, or 6 éri rp Oewpexg, was the person who had 
the disposal of the Qewprca xphpara for the uses before mentioned; 
but the principal and most troublesome part of his office consisted in 
distributing money to poor citizens to buy seats in the theatre; for 
the people being anxious to see the public shows, and those who were 
poor unable to pay the money required for admittance, every man 
was allowed to demand from the public treasury a sum for that pur- 
pose,’ 


CHAP. X. 
Other Officers. 


2Lirévae were so called from their office, which consisted in pro- 
viding corn for the use of the city; and the rapias rijs dcocchoews was 
to furnish them with as much money as was sufficient for this purpose. 
This office was instituted in consequence of Attica producing little 
corn, and being unable to furnish its inhabitants with necessary pro- 
visions ; and hence the exportation of corn was prohibited,“ and those 
who fetched it from distant countries were forbidden under rigorous 
penalties to carry it to any other market than that of Athens.? 

Xcropudaxes were fifteen in number, ten of whom officiated in the 
city, and five inthe Pirzeeus. It was their business to take care that 
meal and flour were sold ata reasonable price, and to appoint the 
standard weight of bread.’ Nearly related to these were the atro- 
HEérpac, Or dxodexraiot, whose office consisted in superintending the 
measures of corn, and seeing that they were just and equal, 

"Ayopavépor, sometimes called Aoyioral,’ were ten in number, five 
of whom officiated in the city, and five in the Pireeus. Others say 
that their number was fifteen, ten of whom belonged to the city, and 
five to the Pireeus, which was reckoned a third part of Athens. 'To 
them a certain toll or tribute was paid by those who brought any 
thing into the market to sell; and hence Diczopolis is introduced 
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demanding an eel from a Boootian for the 7éAos ris &yopas, toll of the 
market: 

*Ayopas TéAos TavTHny yéerou Sdces €uol,F 
; This thou shalt give me for toll of the market. 
They had the care of all saleable commodities in the market, except 
corn; and they were employed in maintaining order, and in seeing 
that no man defrauded another, or took any unwarrantable advantage 
in buying or selling,’ 

Merpoydpor were officers who inspected all kinds of measures, ex: 
cept those of corn. Five of them were stationed in the city, and ten 
in the Pirzeus, in which was the greatest mart in Attica. 

‘Owordpoe were officers who took care of the fish market, and who 
were two or three in number, and elected by the senate.’ Their name 
is derived from dor, which, though originally of a more general sig- 
nification, is frequently appropriated to fish.* 

"Epropiov éxmednrat were officers who belonged to the harbour. 
They were ten in number, and their principal business was to take 
care that at least two-thirds of the corn which was brought into the 
port should be carried into the city ;’ and that no silver was exported 
by any private person, except by those who traded in corn.” 

Navrodixat, or tBprorodixar, took cognizance of such disputes as 
happened between merchants and mariners, and examined persons, who, 
being the children of strangers both by the father’s and mother’s side, 
had fraudulently inserted their names in the public register, and by that 
means claimed the privileges of freeborn citizens. This was done on 
the twenty-sixth day of every month. Not much different from them 
were the éraywyeis, who heard such causes relating to trade as re- 
guired dispatch and could not be deferred to the monthly meetings 
of the vavrodixat, and who, besides those trials, took cognizance of 
disputes concerning feasts and public entertainments.” . 

"Aorvydpot were officers who took care of the streets, and several 
other matters, especially such as any way concerned the streets. 
They were ten in number, five of whom officiated in the city, and 
five in the Pirzeus ;° but some say that they were fifteen in number. 
No man served this office more than once.? 

“Odorocot were the surveyors of the roads. 

‘Emordra rey bdarwy were those who took care of the aqueducts, 
and other conveyances of water; but the fountains were under the 
inspection of other officers called kpnvodtdaxes. These last four 
offices were sometimes comprehended under the name aorvvopia.? 

"Emordrat réy Snpociwy épywy were persons entrusted with the care 
and superintendence of all public edifices, except the walls of the 
city, which were under the peculiar direction and management of 
officers called recxorooi, whose number was commonly the same as 
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that of the tribes, each of which had the choice of a separate revyo- 
TOLOS» 

. Ywdpovcorat were ten in number, and, as their name imports, took 
care that the young men conducted themselves with temperance 
and sobriety.” 

Oivorrac were three officers who provided lights and torches at the 
public entertainments, and who observed that every one drank his 
proper quantity.’ 

Tvvacxordpor were also officers who attended at festivals, sacrifices, 
marriages, and other public solemnities, and who took care that no- 
thing was done contrary to custom.’ 

T'vvackéxoopoe were officers whose business consisted in regulating 
the dress of women, according to the dictates of modesty and de- 
cency, and who imposed a fine on such as were too fantastical in 
their dress, which was exposed to public view in the Ceramicus. 

Ac:rovpyot were persons of considerable estates, who, either by 
their own tribe or by the whole people, were ordered to perform 
some public duty, or to supply the commonwealth with necessaries 
at their own expense. Of these were different descriptions. They 
were elected from twelve hundred of the richest citizens, who were 
appointed by the people to perform, when required, all the burden- 
some and expensive offices of the commonwealth ; every tribe choosing 
one hundred and twenty from its own body. This was contrary to 
Solon’s constitution, which, though it obliged every man to serve. the 
public according to his ability, required that two offices should not 
be held by the same person at one time.“ These twelve hundred were 
divided into two parts, one of which consisted of those who were pos- 
sessed of the greatest estates, and the other of persons of less property. 
Each of these was divided into ten companies called cvppopiat, which 
were distinct bodies, and had. separate governors and officers of their 
own. They were again subdivided into two parts, according to the 
estates of those who composed them. .Thus from the first ten ovp- 
poopiae were appointed three hundred of the most wealthy citizens in 
Athens, who in every exigency of the state were required to furnish 
the republic with necessary supplies of money, and, with the rest of 
the twelve hundred, to perform all extraordinary duties in rotation.” 

The cvppopiat were instituted about the third year of the one 
hundredth olympiad, and in the archonship of Nausinicus. Before 
that time, they who were unable to bear the expense of any Aetroupyia 
assigned them, were relieved by the avridoo.s, exchange of property, 
which was a regulation of Solon, and was. performed in the manner 
following :—if any person, appointed to undergo one of the Aecroupyiar, 


‘ duties, required of every man in every second year,” could find ano- 


ther citizen who was richer than himself, and who was free from all 
duties, the informer was then excused. But if the person thus sub- 
stituted denied that he was the richer of the two, they exchanged 
estates in the following manner:—the doors of their houses were 
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closely shut up and sealed, lest any thing should be carried away. Both 
the men then took the following oath : ’Azogave rv odaiar rhy éuavrod 
opOds Kai dicalws, wrAjy rév év Trois Epyots Tois apyupelots, doa Kal vdpor 
arehj wewoujkace’ ‘I will truly and faithfully discover all my property, 
except that which is in the silver mines, and which the laws have ex- 
empted from all imposts and taxes.” Within three days a full dis- 
covery was made of the value of their estates; and this was called 
azdgacs. This custom was not wholly set aside by the institution of 
the cvppopia:; but if any one of the three hundred citizens could 
give information of another person who was more wealthy than him- 
self, and who had been omitted in the nomination, he was excused.* 
This controversy was called d:adicacia, which by some is interpreted 
by kplots and dpudeoPjrnors,’ and by others is confined to the disputes 
which happened between the yopnyoi,*? who perhaps may be under- 
stood in general for the Aecrovpyol, one remarkable part being put for 
the whole. _ It must also be observed, that if any controversy took 
place between those appointed rpijpapxor, it was brought before the 
otparnyos, who had the care of all warlike preparations, and by him 
referred to the customary judges. The rest of the S:adcKacia be- 
longed to other magistrates. ! 

Of the duties of the Aecrovpyol, some related to the affairs of peace, 
others to those of war. The duties of peace were three, yopnyia, 
yupvactapyia, and éoriaas ; those of war two, rptypapyia, and eia@opa. 

Xopnyot were at the expense of players, singers, dancers, and musi- 
cians, as often as there was occasion for them at the celebration of 
public festivals and solemnities.“ 

Tupvactapyo. were at the charge of the oil and other necessaries 
for the wrestlers and other combatants.? 

‘Eorcdropes trav ¢uA@y were such as on public festivals made enter- 
tainments for their whole tribe.° Besides those who were appointed 
by lots, some voluntarily undertook this office that they might in- 
gratiate themselves with the people.? It may be also observed, that 
the pérocxor, sojourners, had also their éovuiropes, by whom they were 
entertained. | 

‘Tpufpapxoe were obliged to provide all kinds of necessaries for the 
fleet,¢ and to build ships. ‘To this office no certain number of men 
was appointed ; but their number was increased or diminished ac- 
cording to the value of their estates, and the exigencies of the com- 
monwealth. Usually, however, two were appointed to each galley, 
and served six months each’ : 

Eioépovres were required, according to their ability, to supply the 
public with money for the payment of the army, and for other pur- 
poses.é 

"Emtdidovres émiSdaets, elapéporres, éxdvres, 0eovral, &c. were such 
as on extraordinary occasions, when the usual supplies were insuffi- 
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cient, and in long and dangerous wars, contributed voluntarily, and 
more than the state required them to pay.’ 

Lvvdixor were orators appointed by the people to plead on the sub- 
ject of any law which was to be repealed or enacted. They were 
sometimes denominated pjropes and cvyfyopor, from whom, however, 
they differed; and their fee was called rd cuvnyopixdy. . Lest this 
office, which was created for the benefit of the commonwealth, should 
be abused, and rendered subservient to the private views and advan- 
tages of particular persons, the people were prohibited by Jaw from 
conferring it twice on the same person.’ 

‘Pyropes were ten in number, and elected by lots, to plead public 
causes in the senate-house or assembly ; and for every cause in which 
they were retained, they received a drachm from the public treasury. 


_ ‘They were also sometimes called ovyfyopor; and their fee was termed 


70 ovynyopixéy.* No person was admitted to this office under the age 
of forty years ;! though some think that it was lawful to plead both 
in the senate-house and before the assembly at the age of thirty. 
They were not permitted to execute this office till they had been ex- 
amined in regard to their valour in war, their affection to their parents, 
their prudence, temperance, and frugality. These examinations were 
registered among the laws of Athens; and every citizen was allowed 
to proceed judicially against him who had found the secret of conceal- 
ing the irregularity of his manners from the severity of this inquiry.” 

IIpeo(eis were ambassadors chosen by the senate, or more com- 
monly by the people, to treat with foreign states. Sometimes they 
were sent with full power to act as they should judge most conducive 
to the safety and honor of the commonwealth, when they were called 
mpeaeis avroxparopes, plenipotentiaries, and were not obliged after 
their return home to give an account of their proceedings. Their 
power, however, was usually limited; and they were liable to be 
questioned if they exceeded their commission, either by concluding 
any business foreign to that on which they were sent, or by acting in 
a different manuer from what had been prescribed. During their em- 
ployment they received a salary from the treasury. Whether their 
salary was always the same is not certain; but it is probable that it 
was at first small, and afterwards raised in value, when the common- 


wealth had become rich and powerful. When Euthymenes was 


archon, they received two drachms a day.” They who faithfully dis- 


charged their embassies were publicly entertained by the senate: in 


the Prytaneum ;’ but those who had been deficient in care and _dili: 
gence were fined.” They who undertook an embassy without the ap- 
pointment of the senate or the people, were punished with death.? 
The zpeoeis were usually attended by axipvé, herald ; and sometimes 
the xjpuxes were sent on embassies by themselves. This was the case 
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particularly i in the primitive times, when all embassies were performed 
by the cjpuxes, who were accounted sacred not only as being de- 
scended from Mercury and employed in his office, but as public 
mediators, without whom all intercourse and hopes of reconciliation 
would have been atan end. Hence when Ulysses in his travels sent 
spies to discover the nature of the country whither he had’ been 
driven, they were always accompanied by a kjpvt, who secured them 
from harm in all parts, except in the countries of the Lestrygones, — 
Cyclopes, and such savages as were void of humanity.” 

I pappareis, notaries, were of several sorts, and were employed by 
several magistrates ; concerning whom it may be observed in general, 
that, for the prevention of fraud and deceit, a law was enacted that 
no nian should serve the same magistrate in the capacity of a notary 
more than once. Besides these were other ypappareis, notaries, to 
whom was committed the custody of the laws and public records, 
which they were to transcribe and repeat to the people and senate, 
when they should be required. They were three in number, of whom 
one, chosen by the popular assembly, recited before the people or 
senate; and two were appointed by the senate, one of whom was 
keeper of the laws, the other of the rest of the public records.’ It 
was customary for every Prytanea to appoint a notary, who resigned 


his office at the end of thirty days, when he underwent the usual e¢d- 


Ouyn, examination.’ At Syracuse this office was esteemed very 
honorable ; but at Athens it was considered evreAjs txnpecia, a mean 
employment,” and was executed only by those. called dnudov, who 
were generally slaves that had learned to read and write, in order that 
they might become more serviceable to their masters.” 


CHAP. XI. 
The Council of the Amphictyons. 


THE council of the Amphictyons is commonly thought to have been 
instituted by Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion, and to have received 
its name from him ;” but some say that it was founded by Acrisius, 
king of the Argives, who enacted laws by. which it was regulated ;* and 
if this latter opinion be adopted, the name must be derived from ‘Ap- 
guxrioves, because the inhabitants of the surrounding countries met in 
that council.’ 

The place in which the council assembled was called Thermopyle, 
and sometimes Pyle, because it was a narrow passage, anda gate or 
inlet into the country. Hence these counsellors were sometimes deno- 
minated zvAnydpar, and the council was called zuAaia ;* but some say 
that they obtained this name from Pylades, the son of Orestes, who, 
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having assisted in the murder of Clytamnestra, was the first person 
arraigned in this court. Sometimes they met at Delphi, where they 
were entrusted with the care of the temple of Apollo, and superin- 
tended the Pythian games, which were celebrated at. that place.« 
The situation of Delphi, which was in the centreof Greece, rendered 
it convenient for the meeting of this assembly. It appears, indeed, 
that the Amphictyonic council was held in the spring at Delphi, and 
in autumn at the town of Anthela, which was distant a few stadia 
from the straits of Thermopyle.’ These two were the only appointed 
meetings, unless some extraordinary occurrence required them to 
assemble at another time. 

Whoever instituted this council, certain it is, that in the most re- 
mote periods twelve nations in the north of Greece formed a confe- 
deration to prevent the evils attendant on war. These nations are said 
to have been the Thessalians, the Beeotians, the Dorians, the Ionians, the 
Perrhebians, the Magnesians, the Locrians, the CEteans, the Phthians, 
the Malians, the Phocians, and the Dolopians ;° but ancient authors 
differ respecting the states which sent deputies to this council. Each 
of the twelve nations had two suffrages in the persons of its deputies, 
and engaged to carry into execution the decrees of this august tribunal. 

The league was ratified by the following oath: ‘* We swear never 
to destroy any Amphictyonic town, nor ever to divert, either in peace 
or war, the springs or streams necessary to supply its wants. If any 
power shall dare to attempt it, we will march against that power and 
destroy its cities. Should impious men seize on the offerings in the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, we swear to employ our feet, our arms, 
our voices, and all our powers, against them and their accomplices.’ 

The jurisdiction of this tribunal extended with the nations which 
left the northern parts of Greece, and which, remaining united to the 
Amphictvonic league, carried with them to their adopted countries 
the right of attending and voting at these assemblies. ‘This was the 
case with the Lacedemonians, who anciently inhabited Thessaly, 
and who, when they settled in Peloponnesus, retained one of the two 
suffrages to which the Dorians, of whom they formed a part, were 
originally entitled. Iu like mauner, the double suffrage granted to 
the Ionians was, in process of time, divided between the Athenians 
and the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor. But though the number of 
votes at this council never exceeded twenty-four, the number of de- 
puties was not limited; and the Athenians had sometimes three or 
four 

The Amphictyonic council attracted a numerous concourse of spec- 
tators, and opened by sacrifices offered up for the tranquillity and 
prosperity of Greece. Besides the objects specified in the oath, the 
assembly decided all differences between cities which claimed the 
right of presiding at the sacrifices offered by several cities in con- 
Junction,é or which, after a battle gained, attempted to appropriate 
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exclusively to themselves honors that belonged to all.’ Other causes, 
civil as well as criminal; were brought before this tribunal, but more 
especially such offences as openly violated the law of nations.’ Con- 
tests between states were always considered proper objects of its ju- 
risdiction, but the superintendence of the religion of the Greeks was 
more particularly its office. The question was discussed by the de- 
puties of the contending parties, and decided by the majority of 
voices. A fine wasimposed on the offending nations or cities, which, 
if not paid within a stated time, was followed by a second sentence, 
by which it was doubled.* If those against whom it was awarded 
still continued refractory, the assembly might call for assistance to 
support its decree, and arm against them the whole Amphictyonic 
body, consisting of a great part of Greece. It might also exclude 
them from the Amphictyonic league, or common union of the temple.’ 

Powerful nations, however, did not always submit to its decrees. 
Of this we have an instance in the conduct of the Lacedemonians, 
who having, in a time of profound peace, taken possession of the 
citadel of Thebes, the magistrates of that city summoned them be- 
fore the Amphictyonic council. The Lacedemonians were first 
sentenced to pay five hundred talents, and afterwards a thousand, 
which they refused, alleging that the decision was unjust.” 

The judgments pronounced against nations that profaned the tem- 
ple of Delphi were more tremendous. Their soldiers marched with 
the more repugnance on such an enterprise, as they were punished 
with death, and deprived of sepulture when taken in arms ;” while 
those called on by the council to avenge the profanation of the altars 
were the more willing to obey, since every man who favored or tole- 
rated the act was deemed a sharer in the impiety. On these occa- 
sions the guilty people, besides the anathemas thundered out against 
them, had to dread the policy of the neighbouring princes, who fre- 
quently found the means of gratifying their own ambition by espous- 
ing the cause of the gods. In the reign of Philip, king of Macedon, 
and father of Alexander the Great, the Amphictyonic council de- 
clared war against the Phocians, who had plundered the temple at 
Delphi. This war was maintained for ten years by all the Grecian 
states. The Phocians, with the Lacedzemonians their allies, were de- 
prived of the honour of sitting in this assembly ; and their place was 
supplied by the Macedonians, who were admitted into the council on 
account of their services during the war; but about sixty-eight years 
afterwards, when the Gauls, under the command of Brennus, invaded 
Greece and despoiled the temple at Delphi, the Phocians behaved 
with so much spirit that they were reinstated in all their former pri- 
vileges.” . 

Some authors say that this council was dissolved in the reign of 
Augustus ;? but others assure us that it still existed in the reign of 
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Antoninus Pius, when the number of the Amphictyons was increased 
to thirty.? 

Of disputes between private persons this assembly took no cogni- 
zance. Before the members engaged in business, they sacrificed an 
ox, cut into small pieces, to the Delphian Apollo, intimating that 
concord and unanimity prevailed in the several cities which they re- 
presented. Their proceedings were generally conducted with prudence 
and dignity ; and their decrees were deemed sacred and inviolable. 


CHAP. XII. 
The Public Assemblies. 


’ExcAnola was an assembly of the people convened according to law, 
for the purpose of consulting on the interests of the commonwealth. 
It consisted of all such as were freemen of Athens, of what descrip- 
tion soever; but persons who had been punished with driuéa, infamy, 
slaves, foreigners, women, and children, were excluded. In the reign 
of Cecrops, women are said to have been allowed to vote in the po- 
pular assembly ; and Minerva, contending with Neptune for the pro- 
tectorship of Athens, is reported to have gained the victory by means 
of the women, whose votes were more numerous than those of the 
men.” 

The ’ExxAncia was of two sorts, one of which was called xvpia, and 
the other cvykAnros. 

Kvpiac were so denominated azo rov cupety ra Wndicpara, because 
in them the people ratified and confirmed the decrees of the senate ; 
or rather because they were held on jjépae kupiat, or wpiopévar Kai 
vopipor, days appointed by law.’ 

They were held four times in thirty-five days, which was the time 
that each zpuraveia, or company of prytanes, presided in the senate. 
The first assembly was employed in approving or rejecting magis- 
trates; in hearing actions called eicayyeAfat, and proposals concern- 
ing the public good ; and in reviewing the catalogue of such posses- 
sions as were confiscated to the service of the commonwealth. The 
second made provisions for the community, and for individuals ; and 
every man was allowed to prefer any petition, or to speak his opinion 
concerning either of them. The third was employed in receiving 
heralds and ambassadors who have first given an account of their 
mission,’ or presented their credentials to the senate.“ The fourth 
was wholly devoted to religion, and to matters relating to divine wor- 
ship, such as festivals, sacrifices,° &c.; and at this assembly, the 
prytanes, who were obliged Ovew éxdorore xowvn, to offer sacrifices 
every day for the public safety, acquainted the people with the success 
of their oblations.” The first assembly was held on the eleventh day 
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of the prytanea; the second, on the twentieth; the third, on the 
thirtieth; and the fourth, on the thirty-third. Some reckon by the 
month, and say that they had three assemblies every month, on the 
first, tenth, and thirtieth day; or on the tenth, twentieth, and thir- 
tieth.” The former computation, however, seems more agreeable to 
the custom of the ancient Athenians, who, according to the number 
of their tribes, had ten zpvraveiac, each of whom ruled thirty-five 
days, during which were four assemblies; but afterwards, the num- 
ber of tribes being increased to twelve, the zpvraveéac were also in- 
creased to the same number, and each of them ruled a month; and 
at this period, it is probable that the latter computation took place. 
These were the ordinary assemblies in which the people voluntarily 
met. 

 LbycAnroe éxcdnotae were the extraordinary assemblies, and were so 
denominated azo rov cvyxadeiv, because the people were called or. 
summoned together; whilst in the xvpéa, they met of their own ac- 
cord, without receiving any notice from the magistrates.” These extra- 
ordinary assemblies were held when the state was menaced with ap- 
proaching danger.* The persons, who in the name and with the per- 
mission of the senate summoned the people, were usually the ozpa- 
rnyot, the wodépapyxor, or the kjpuces; because these extraordinary as- 
semblies were commonly occasioned by some sudden, unexpected, 
and dangerous war ;? but sometimes the prytanes convened the as- 
sembly by order of the senate, when any civil affairs, in which the 
orparnyot were not concerned, required a more ready dispatch than 
they could receive in the cvpiac. The «hpvé, crier, seems to have sum- 
moned the people at least twice, as it is said to be time to attend the 
assembly because the crier had called twice.° 

KarexkAnoiat,? caracdjoets,® or caraxAnoiad were assemblies held on 
very important affairs, to which were summoned not only the citizens 
who resided in Athens, but all the inhabitants of Attica, or those who 
were in the ships at harbour. ) 

The places where the éxcAnoiat were held were the following :— 

1. ’Ayopa, the market-place, in which not only the Athenians, but 
the Greeks in general, had their public meetings, because it was com- 
monly large and capacious ; and hence the assemblies themselves were 
denominated ayopai, and to make a speech was termed dyopevery 8 

2. IIvdé, which was a place near the citadel,” and which was so 
denominated dia 70 wemvkveacbat rois NiBors, 7 Sea TO WeruKvHobar év ab- 
TH Tovs Povdrevras, because it was filled with stones, or seats placed 
close to each other, or because it was crowded with men in the as- 
semblies : hence zvvxirns signifies in the comic writers the thronging 
and pressing of a multitude.’ It was chiefly remarkable for the mean- 
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ness of its buildings and furniture, which in ages that affected gaiety 
and splendor rendered it a monument of ancient simplicity.* } 
- 3. The theatre of Bacchus, which in the latter periods of the re- 
public was the usual place of holding the assemblies ;’ but the Poyx 
was not even in those times wholly deserted, it being illegal to decree 
any man a crown, or to elect the orparnyoi,” or other magistrates, in 
any other place.” 

These were the places for holding the stated assemblies. The ex- 
traordinary assemblies were*not coufined to any particular place; but 
they were sometimes held in the Piraeus, where was a forum called 
"Immodapeta cyopa, in the Munychia, or in any other place sufficiently 
capacious for containing the people. 

The magistrates who had the care and management of these assem- 
blies were the zpurdvers, éxcardrns, and wpdedpo.? 

The xpurdvets, prytanes, sometimes convened the people, and 
always before the meeting hung up in some conspicuous place of ge- 
neral resort a mpdypappa, which gave an account of the matters to be 
debated in the assembly, in order that every one might have time to 
consider the subjects before he delivered his opinion? 

TIpdeSpoc were so denominated from the front seats which they oc- 
cupied in the assemblies. Whilst the tribes of Athens did not exceed 
ten, the zpdeSpor were nine in number, and were appointed by lots 
from the nine tribes, which at that time were exempted from being 
movraves. Their business consisted in proposing to the people the 
subjects on which they were to deliberate and decide ;? and the office 
of the rpdeSpoe commenced and expired with the meeting. In order 
to preserve the laws and commonwealth from the attempts of ambi- 
tious and designing men, it was customary for the yoyoptdaxes, in all 
assemblies, cuyxabi@ew rots mpoédpors, Evia SuaxwAvorras émryerporovety 
doa pi} cvpdéper, to sit with the proedri, and to prevent the people 
from decreeing any thing contrary to the public interest.” It was also 
enacted, that in every assembly one of the tribes should be appointed 
by lots, zpoedpiecy, to preside at the suggestum, and defend the com- 
monwealth* by preventing the orators and others from proposing any 
thing inconsistent with the received laws, or destructive of the peace 
and welfare of the city. 

"Emordrns, the president of the assembly, was chosen by lots from 
the zpéeSpor: the chief part of his office consisted in. granting the 
people liberty to vote, which they were not permitted to do till he 
had given the signal.’ 

If the people were remiss in attending the assemblies, the magis- 
trates endeavoured to compel them by shutting up all the gates except 
that through which they had to pass to the meeting; and by taking 
care that all commodities were removed from the markets, that there 
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might be nothing to obstruct or divert their attendance. If these en- 
deavours were not sufficient, the Noyserat (whose business this was) 
took a cord dyed with vermilion, with which they sent into the mar- 
ket two of the rofdrat, who, extending it through the forum, marked 
all those who appeared there; and on those who were thus marked 
a fine was imposed : 

Of ® ev Gyopd Aadovet, kiivw kal ndrw 

Td cxowvlov petyouot Td mewiATwopévor.” 

They in the forum chat, and up and down 

Scamper t’ avoid the cord vermilion-dy’d, 
To encourage the people to frequent the assemblies, it was decreed 
that an obolus should be paid from the treasury to every one who 
attended the place of meeting at an early hour. This was afterwards 
increased to three oboli; and the expectation of this reward induced 
many of the poorer citizens to attend, who would otherwise have ab- 
sented themselves. Hence the poet, speaking of Plutus the god of 
money, observes, 

"ExkAnotia 8 ovx) did rodrov yiyverat ;” 

' Is not the assembly frequented for his sake ? ; 


Those who came late to the assembly received nothing, as appears 
from the lines of the same author : 
BAE. TpiéBodov dir’ EraBes; XP. Ei yap Sedov" 

"AAN Torepos viv RAOov, bor’ aicxdvouat, 

Ma tov AP, ovdév’ 4AAov-} tov OUAakov.” 
As there was no punishment for absence, it unavoidably happened 
that poor persons attended in greater numbers than the rich; a cir- 
cumstance very consonant to the spirit of democracies.” 

If boisterous and tempestuous weather, or a sudden storm which 
they called d:oonpela,’ arose, an earthquake happened, or any inauspi- 
cious omen appeared, the assembly was immediately adjourned; but 
if things continued in their usual course, the business of the meeting 
proceeded in the following manner :— 

The place appointed for meeting was purified by killing young 
pigs, which, as usual in such lustrations, were carried round the ut- 
most bounds of it; and on the outside of the place no one was per- 
mitted to stand, because it had not been cleansed by the blood of 
victims, and was therefore accounted profane and unholy, and unfit 
for the transacting of business which so nearly concerned the welfare 
and safety of the state. Hence the public crier exhorted the people 
to stand on the inside of the xaapya, which was the name given to 
sacrifices at expiations : 


” af 


Tldp.€’, ds dv evrds Fre Tod Kabdpparos.® 
Go within, that of the cleansing ye may partake. 


The person who officiated in the lustration was denominated caQapris, 
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meproriapXos, from zepisria (another name for cadppara*), and éori- 
apxos. . | 

The expiatory sacrifices being ended, the «jpvz, public crier, arose 
and repeated a solemn prayer for the prosperity of the commonwealth, 
and for the good success of their counsels and undertakings.° This 
prayer was followed by dreadful imprecations against those who 
should attempt any thing in that assembly to the prejudice of the 
commonwealth, and with wishes that he and his family might become 
remarkable examples of the divine vengeance.? 

Silence being next enjoined,’ the xjpvé, public crier, at the com- 
mand of the zpdedpor, read with a loud voice the zpoBovAevya, or de- 
cree of the senate, on which the assembly was met to deliberate’ 
The xjpvé then proclaimed, Tis dyopevery Bovderat rv Urép wevTHKovTa 
érn yeyovorwy; Who above fifty years of age will speak? The old men 
then began the debate; for in the ancient periods of the republic, it 
was necessary to have passed the age of fifty to be permitted to speak 
first on any subject under deliberation; but this regulation in time 
became neglected. The xjpvé again proclaimed, Aéyew rar ’A@nvalwy 
rov Bovddpuevor ols ééeart, That every Athenian whom the laws allowed 
might then speak." For as it was deemed unreasonable that any man, 
whose age was not under thirty years, should be prevented from de- 
bating on the public good; so it was thought unbecoming in young 
men to give their opinions before they had first heard the sentiments 
of those whose age and experience rendered them more able to decide. 

From the moment, therefore, that the xjpvé had made the second 
proclamation, every man ‘present, who was not under thirty years of 
age, might give his opinion on the subject under consideration, pro- 
vided he had not been guilty of impiety, cowardice, or any heinous 
crime, or was in debt to the state.’ Few, however, in the latter pe- 
riods of the republic availed themselves of the privilege to ascend the 
rostrum except the state orators, who were ten citizens distinguished 
by their abilities, and especially employed to defend the interests of 
their country in the assemblies of the senate and the people.* When 
any one was considered by the zpurdvers as an improper person to 
speak to the people, he was enjoined silence : 

Sb piv Bddife, nad ndOno’, ovdtv yap ei.! 
Go you and sit down, for you are nobody. 


If he refused to obey the prytanes, he was dragged from the sugges- 


tum by the roéérar, lictors.” 
When the question had been: sufficiently discussed, the cypvt, by 
command of the émordrns, or, as some say, of the wpdedpor, called for 
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a decision of the people, and asked; ‘‘ Whether they would consent to 
the decree which had been proposed to them?” They were then 
allowed to give their votes, and to confirm or reject it, which was 
called érupngizerr 70 Pygeopa, or dddvae dtaxerporoviay 7H Shpuy. 

The manner of giving their suffrages was by holding up their hands, 
which was called yeworovia; and hence xetporoveiy signified to ordain 
or establish any decree, and dzoyemporoveiy to disannul or reject it 
by suffrage. This was the common method of voting; but in some 
cases, and particularly when magistrates were deprived of their offices 
on account of mal-administration, the suffrages were given in private, 
lest the power and influence of the persons accused should impose 
any restraint on the people, or cause them to act contrary to their 
opinion and inclination. The manner of voting privately was by 
casting yijpous, pebbles, into céSous, vessels, which the zpurdvers were 
obliged to place in the assembly for that purpose. Before the use of 
pebbles they voted with «tayo, beans.” 

As soon as the people had finished voting, the zpdeSpor carefully ex- 
amined the number of the suffrages, and pronounced the Wjgiopa, 
decree, ratified or rejected, according to the votes given. It is ob- 
servable that it was unlawful for the zpurdvess to propose any subject 
twice in the same assembly.? The business being ended, the zpuré- 
vets dismissed the assembly : 


Oi yap mpurdvets Avovot Thy exxAnolav.P 
For the prytanes dissolve the assembly. 


The meeting then broke up with the same noise and tumult as had 
prevailed through the whole course of the deliberations.? . 

On certain occasions, when the popular leaders had reason to dread 
the influence of powerful men, they had recourse to a method prac- 
tised in other cities of Greece.” They proposed to vote by tribes,* 
the vote of each tribe being always in the power of the pooref citizens, 
who were more numeroussthan the rich. It is generally thought that 
the too great influence of the orators was the greatest defect in the 
Athenian government: they subdued the mind, chained the will, and 
determined the opinions of the multitude. 

By the various modes which they practised, however, the supreme 
authority, which resided essentially in the people, manifested its plea- 
sure. It was the people who decided on peace or war,’ who received 
ambassadors, who confirmed or abrogated laws, who nominated to 
almost every office, imposed taxes, granted the privileges of a citi- 
zen to foreigners, and decreed rewards to those who had rendered 
services to their country.” 
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CHAP. XIII. 
The Senate of Five Hundred. 


By the constitution of Solon, the whole power and management of 
affairs were vested in the people’; but as it was dangerous that mat- 
ters of the greatest importance should be at the disposal of a giddy 
and unthinking multitude, who might be persuaded by eloquent de- 
magogues to enact laws contrary to their own interests and those of 
the commonwealth, that prudent legislator judged it necessary for the 
preservation of the state, to institute a great council consisting only of 
men of the best credit and reputation in the city. To this council it 
belonged to inspect all matters before they were proposed to the peo- 
ple, and to permit no subject to be brought before the general assem- 
bly till it had been carefully examined, and had received their appro- 
bation.” 

*H Sovd) 1) rév wevraxociwy, the senate of five hundred, at its first 
institution consisted only of four hundred senators, of whom one 
hundred were appointed from each tribe; for in the time of Solon 
the tribes were only four in number.” They were elected by lots, in 
drawing which they used beans; and hence the senators were some- 
times denominated BovAcurai dad xkuduov, and the senate was called 
Bovdy ard kvapov.* The manner of their election was as follows :—on 
a certain day, before the commencement of the month ‘ExarouBawy, 
the president of every tribe presented the names of all persons within 
his district, who were eligible to this dignity, who wished to offer 
themselves candidates for this office, and who had attained at least 
the age of thirty years.” Their names were then engraven on tables 
of brass, which were called zivdxca,* and cast into a vessel prepared 
for that purpose. Into another vessel was put the same number of 
beans, of which one hundred were white, and the rest black. The 
names of the candidates and the beans were drawn singly ; and those 
whose names were drawn out with the white beans were admitted 
into the senate.*: ; 

About eighty-six years after the establishment of the constitution 
by Solon, the number of tribes being increased by Clisthenes from 
four to ten, the senate received an addition of one hundred members ; 
and from that time the senate was properly called Bovk) ray mevra- 
KOCLWY. ’ 

Afterwards, two new tribes being added to the former, in honor of 
Antigonus and his son Demetrius, from whom they were denominated, 
the number of senators was again augmented by one hundred members 
more ;’ and in both these alterations it was ordered that from every 
tribe fifty persons should be elected into the senate. The manner of 
election continued the same, except that, instead of one hundred, fifty 
white beans were drawn by ach tribe accordin, to the number of 
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senators. To these fifty a similar number of subsidiaries was added, 
to supply the places which became vacant by the death or irregular 
conduct of any of the acting deputies.° The substitutes, who were 
denominated ézidaydvres, were also chosen by lots.? 

After the election of senators, officers, who were called mpurdvecs, 
were appointed by lot to preside in the senate. The manner of their 
election was as follows :—the names of the tribes and nine black beans. 
being cast into one vessel, and a white bean into another, the tribe 
which was drawn with the white bean presided first, and the rest 
according to the order in which they were taken out of the vessel. 
Every tribe presided in its turn; and therefore, agreeably to the num- 
ber of tribes, the Attic year was divided into ten parts, each of which 
consisted of thirty-five days. The first four tribes, however, were al- 
lowed thirty-six days, aud the rest thirty-five, in order that the lunar 
year might be rendered complete, which, according to the computa- 
tion of the Greeks, cousisted of three hundred and fifty-four days.¢ 
Others are of opinion that the four supernumerary days were employed 
in electing magistrates, and that during that time the Athenians had 
no magistrates ;* and hence those days were called dvapyor fépac, 
and dpxapéswr. When the tribes were increased to twelve, every one 
of thein presided a whole month.in the senate.’ The time that each 
company of the zpurdvers continued in office was termed zpvraveia, 
during which they were exempted from other public duties, 

To avoid confusion, every zpuraveia was divided into five weeks. of 
days, by which the fifty zpurdvecs were ranked into five decuriz, each 
decuria governing a week, during which they were called zpdedpoc. 
Of these one, who was elected by lot, presided over the rest each of 
the seven days ; and hence, of the ten mpdedpoe three were excluded 
from presiding. | 

The president of the zpdedpor was called éxtorarns. To his custody 
were committed the public seal, and the keys of the citadel and the 
public treasury. This, therefore, being an office of great trust and 
Importance, no man was allowed by the laws to hold it longer than 
one day, or to be elected to it a second time.4 

There were also nine zpdedpor who were distinct from the former, 
and who were elected by the értardrys at every meeting of the senate 
from all the tribes, except from that of which the zpurdvecs were 
members.’ The zpcedpor and éxcardrns in the senate were both dif- 
ferent from those in the popular assemblies. On certain occasions, 
‘these nine presidents carried the decrees of the senate to the general 
assembly; and the first of them in order collected the suffrages of the 
people. On others, this was performed by the chief of the zpurdvets, 
or by one of his assistants.” 
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The authority of the zpyrcvecs consisted chiefly in assembling the 
senate, which met every day, except on festivals and days considered 
as unfortunate, and oftener if occasion required. In order that the 
mpurdvers might be always ready to give audience to all who wished to 
propose any matter which regarded the commonwealth, they con- 
stantly resorted to a common hall called the Prytaneum, which was 
near the senate-house, in which they offered sacrifices, and in which 
‘they were maintained at the public expense.” It was the duty of the 
mpvravers to prepare the subjects of deliberation in the senate. As the 
senate represented the tribes, it was in its turn represented by the 
mpuravers, Who, being constantly collected in one place, were always 
at hand to watch over such dangers as threatened the republic, and 
to give timely notice to the senate. | 

Every time the senate assembled, they offered sacrifices to Jupiter 
BovAaios and Minerva BovAa/a, the counsellors, who had a chapel ad- 
joining to the senate-house.? ‘This was termed eioirhpia Ovew? 

If any man proposed any subject which seemed worthy of conside- 
ration, it was engraven on tablets, in order that the senators might be 
made acquainted with what was intended to be discussed at their next 
meeting. After the mpurdvers, or értordrns, had proposed the sub- 
ject of deliberation, every man was at liberty to give his opinion, and 
to declare his reasons for or against it. This was done standing; for 
no person of what rank or quality soever presumed to speak sitting ; 
and in ancient authors, when a hero addresses a public assembly, he 
is first said to rise: . 7 

Totor 3 aviotduevos perepn mddas ands AyiAdAcis. Hom. 


When all had finished what they had to say, the intended decree was 
drawn up in writing by any of the zpurdvecs or other senators, and 
openly read in the house.’ After this, leave being given by the zpv- 

“taveis or émtordrys, the senators proceeded to vote in private by 
casting beans into a vessel placed for that purpose. The beans were 
black and white; and if the fermer were more numerous, the proposal 
was rejected; if the latter, it was enacted into a decree,’ which was 
called djdicpa and rpofobdr\evpa, because it was agreed to in the se- 
nate with the design of having it afterwards proposed in an assembly 
of the people, without whose consent it could not pass into a law. 
Independently, however, of this consent of the people, the Lipiopa 
was obligatory till the end of the year, when the senators and other 
magistrates retired from their offices. 

The power of this council was very great, and upon it devolved 
nearly the whole care of the republic; for, by the constitution of So- 
lon, the common people being invested with supreme authority, and 
entrusted with the management of all affairs both public and private, 
it was the peculiar province of the senate to restrain them within 
proper limits, to take cognizance of every subject of deliberation, and 
to be careful that nothing was proposed to the geueral assembly of 
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the people, unless it appeared conducive to the safety and interest of 
the state. Besides these duties, the senate examined the accounts of 
magistrates at the expiration of their offices,’ and took care of poor 
persons who were maintained from the public treasury.’ They also 
appointed gaolers for prisons; examined and punished those who 
were guilty of such crimes as were not forbidden by any positive law ;“ 
and took care of the fleet, and superintended the building of men of 
war.” As this was a situation of great trust, no man could be ad- 
mitted into the senate till he had undergone a strict Soxpacia, scru- 
tiny, as to his life and conduct, which if not approved he was re- 
jected.” 

To impose a greater obligation on the senators, they were obliged 
to take a.solemn oath that in all their deliberations they would en- 
deavour to promote the public good, and not advise any thing con- 
trary to the laws; that they would sit as judges into whatever court 
they should be elected by lots (for several of the courts of justice 
were supplied with judges chosen from the senate); and that they 
would send no citizen to prison who was able to find bail, unless 
accused of a conspiracy against the state, or of embezzling the public 
revenue. This, however, was understood of criminals before con- 
demnation only ;* for to imprison them after conviction was not a 
breach of the laws. The highest punishment that the senate was 
allowed to inflict on criminals was a fine of five hundred drachme. 
When this was considered insufficient, they sent the criminal to the 
Ocopoéra, by whom he was arraigned in the usual manner.” After 
the expulsion of the thirty tyrants, the senators took an oath to ob- 
serve mv apuynoriary, the act of oblivion, by which all the disorders 
committed during the government of the thirty tyrants were remitted. 

The senate was annually re-elected, and at the expiration of its 
trust delivered up its accounts, and submitted its conduct to the 
public.* In order, therefore, to prevent this body from being exposed 
to the rage of the people, it severely punished, while its authority con- 
tinued, whatever offences were committed by any of its members, 
and excluded those whose conduct had been reprehensible.* If any 
one of the senators was convicted of breaking his oath, of committing 
any injustice, or of conducting himself improperly in any respect, the 
rest of the members expelled him, and substituted in his place one of 
the avyriAaydvres. This was called éx¢vdXodopHoae from the leaves 
used in voting, in the same manner as the dcrpaca were employed by 
the people in decreeing the ostracism; but the custom of voting with 
leaves instead of beans was not very ancient, and was first used in 
consequence of an officer having changed the beans which had been 
hitherto employed for that purpose, and thereby corrupted the suf- 
frages.’ It was lawful rovs éxpuddodopnDévras év 1G Sikaarnpiy Kara- 
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Séxeo0ae, to admit those as judges who had been expelled from the 
senate; and hence we may conclude that it was usual to deprive 
senators of their office for very small offences. 

On the contrary, those who had conducted themselves with pro- 
priety and integrity were rewarded with an allowance of money out of 
the public treasury.° The members who composed the senate received 
each a drachm every day for his maintenance; and hence (ovdAjjs 
Aaxeiv, to be elected by lot into the senate, means the same as dpayp)y 
rijs Hépas Aayetv, to obtain adrachm every day.“ If the people 
were satisfied with the conduct of the senate, and any ships of war 
had been built, they decreed in the public assembly that the mem- 
bers should have the honor of wearing a crown; but this reward was 
withheld if no gallies had been built, for in that case the law con- 
sidered them as having been wanting to the republic, whose interest 
and safety depended so much on the strength of its navy.’ 


CHAP. XIV. 
The Court of Areopagus. 


THE senate of the Areopagus, though the most ancient, was yet the 
most upright of the Athenian tribunals. It sometimes assembled in 
the royal portico ; but its ordinary place of meeting was upon an 
eminence at a small distance from the citadel,’ and in a kind of hall, 
defended from the weather only by a rustic roof.” It received its 
name from this eminence, which was called ’Apetordyos, or” Apecos 
atyos, the hill of Mars, or Mars’s hill, from Mars the god of war 
and blood, because all murders were under the cognizance of this 
court ;* or from the arraignment of Mars, who is fabled to have been 
the first criminal tried in this court ;* or, lastly, because the Amazons, 
whom the poets pretend to have been the daughters of Mars, when 
they besieged Athens, pitched their camp and offered sacrifices to 
the god of ,war in this place.’ 

At what period this court was first instituted is uncertain. Some 
think that its origin may he traced back to the time of Cecrops, the 
founder of Athens; some, that it was founded in the reign of Cranaus; 
and others that it was instituted by Solon.” Certain, however, it is 
that this court was much more ancient than the time of Solon ;” that 
the Areopagus, when originally constituted, was merely a criminal tri- 
bunal, and possessed not the smallest influence on the civil govern- 
ment of the republic ; and that Solon, guided by motives which can- 
‘not now be easily explained, rendered it superior to the Ephetz, ano- 
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ther court instituted by Draco, and greatly augmented its power and 
authority. 

The number of persons who composed this venerable assembly is 
not certainly known. Some say they were nine, some thirty-one, and 
some fifty-one, besides the archons;? whilst some state that the @ec- 
pobérac only were admitted members of this tribunal,” and others 
that their number was unlimited.” It appears probable, however, that 
their number was not always the same; and when Socrates was con- 
demned by this court, we find that two hundred and eighty-one gave 
their suffrages against him, besides those who voted for his acquittal. 

The archons were admitted into this court after their year of oftice 
had expired ;’ but not till they had proved, in a solemn examination, 
that they had discharged their duty with equal zeal and fidelity.’ 
This examination took place before the Aoyioral, after the per- 
formance of certain sacrifices at Limnz, a place at Athens dedicated 
to Bacchus.” If, in the examination, any should be found either art- 
ful or powerful enough to elude the severity of their censors, it was 
impossible for them, after they had once become Areopagites, to re- 
sist the authority of example and not appear virtuous.?. To have 
been sitting in a tavern was considered a sufficient reason for not ad- 
mitting an archon into this court ;” and though the dignity annexed 
to those who were members was usually continued to them during 
their lives, yet if any one of them was convicted of immerality, he was 
immediately expelled. Nor was it sufficient that their lives were inno- 
cent and unblamable; it was required that their words and actions 
and the whole of their demeanour should be grave and serious beyond 
what was expected from other men. Tolaugh in this assembly was con- 
sidered an unpardonable levity ;* and by an-express law the members 
were forbidden to write a comedy.” For many ages the regulations 
of Solon were carefully observed, and men of the strictest virtue only 
were admitted into this court; but in the latter periods of the re- 
public, when the grandeur of Athens was.on the decline, the ancient 
ordinances were neglected, and men of vicious and profligate lives 
were elected into this assembly. . 

The reputation which the Areopagus enjoyed during so many cen- 
turies was founded on titles that have transmitted its fame to suc- 
ceeding ages.“ Innocence, summoned to appear before it, ap- 
proached without apprehension; and the guilty, convicted and con- 
demned, retired without daring to murmur.* So impartial and upright 
were ifs proceedings, that for many centuries neither plaintiff nor defen- 
dant had any reason to complain of its determinations.’ The integrity 
of this tribunal was so remarkable, and so well known in every part of 
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Greece, that even foreign states, when any differences happened 
among them, voluntarily submitted to its decisions.° 

The Areopagus kept a strict eye over the conduct of its members, 
and judged them without partiality, sometimes even for trivial 
offences. A member was punished, for having stifled a little bird, 
which from fear had taken refuge in his bosom.? He was thus 
taught that he, whose heart was shut against pity, ought not to have 
the lives of the citizens at his mercy. Hence the decisions of this 
court were considered as standards not only of wisdom, but of hu- 
manity. A woman, endeavouring to gain the affections of aman whom 
she passionately loved, administered to him a philter of which he died, 
Being accused of procuring the death of this person by poison, she 
was dismissed without punishment, the court deeming her more un-. 
fortunate than culpable. Another woman, exasperated at the bar- 
barity of a second husband, and of a son she had by him, who slew 
a promising youth that she had born to ber former spouse, deter- 
mined to poison them both. After a prosecution before several tri- 
bunals that ventured neither to condemn nor to acquit her, the mat- 
ter was bronght before the Areopagus, which after a long examina- 
tion ordered the parties to appear again before the court in one 
hundred years from that times 7 

The members of this tribunal held their office for lifes It is said 
to have been the first court that sat upon life and death.” After 
Solon had reformed the constitution, the Areopagus took cognizance 
of almost all crimes, all vices, and abuses. Murder, poisoning, 
robbery, conflagrations, libertinism, and innovations either in the 
system of religion or the form of government, by turns excited its 
vigilance. It punished with death all incendiaries, deserters of their 
country, persons convicted of treason,’ and those who conspired 
against the life of any man, whether the attempt succeeded or not ; 
but some are of opinion that these last were tried before the tribunal 
of the Palladium.’ Some say that there was no appeal from the 
decisions of the Areopagus to the people; but others assure us that 
their determinations might not only be questioned, but rescinded, — 
by au assembly of the people ;’ and if the members of this court 
exceeded the bounds of moderation in inflicting punishments, they 
were accountable for their conduct to the Noyorai.”™ The Areo- 
pagus was afterwards empowered to reverse the sentence of an 
assembly, if the people had acquitted a criminal that deserved 
punishment ;” and to save an innocent person who had been un- 
justly condemned. On important occasions, when the people, 
inflamed by their orators, were on the point of adopting some 
measure injurious to the welfare of the state, the Areopagites have 
sometimes presented themselves to the assembly, and by arguments 
or entreaties prevailed on them to listen to reason.? A citizen, who 
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had been banished from Athens, had the temerity to return. He was 
accused before the people, who thought proper to acquit him at the 
instigation of a favorite orator. The Areopagus taking cognizance 
of the affair ordered the criminal to be seized, recommenced the 
presecution, and prevailed on the people to condemn him.” 

To this court were committed the inspection and custody of the 
laws.’ It disposed of the public fund according to its discretion.” 
To it belonged the guardianship of all young men in the city; and it 
was the business of this institution to appoint them tutors,’ and see 
. that they were educated according to their abilities.’ Its authority 
was extended even to persons of all ages, and of both sexes; and it 
was empowered to reward the meritorious, and to punish those guilty 
of any impiety or immorality. To effect this, the Areopagites, ac- 
companied by the yuvacxovéuor, frequented the public meetings, mar- 
riages, and solemn sacrifices, that they might observe whether the 
people conducted themselves with decency and propriety.” Idleness 
was a crime which came especially under the cognizance of this  tri- 
bunal; and the Areopagus was obliged to inquire strictly-into every 
man’s course of life, and examine whether any supported themselves 
by theft, rapine, or other unlawful means.” All matters of religion, 
blasphemy, contempt of holy mysteries, the consecration of new gods, 
the erection of temples and altars, and the introduction of new cere- 
monies in divine worship, were referred to the judgment of this court.” 
Hence St. Paul was arraigned before it as ‘‘a setter forth of strange 
gods,” because he preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection.” 
The Areopagus seldom interfered in the management of public affairs, 
except in cases of great emergency or danger; and to it the common- 
wealth had recourse as the last and safest refuge’ As it exhibited 
the greatest firmness in punishing crimes, and the nicest circumspec- 
tion in reforming manners ; and as it never employed chastisement 
tll advice and menaces were found of no effect ;* it acquired the 
esteem and love of the people, even while it exercised the most ab- 
solute power. ; 

This court at first met on the twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and 
twenty-ninth days of every month,« and afterwards almost every day.’ 
On any urgent business they assembled in the BacAcK) roa, royal 
portico, which, as well as’ the other courts of justice, was encompassed 
with a rope to prevent the multitude from incommoding them.° 

It was usual for the Areopagites to hold their meetings in the open 
air,” partly because it was considered unlawful that the criminal and 
aceuser should be under the same roof, and partly that the judges, 
whose persons were esteemed sacred, might contract no pollution by 
conversing with profane and wicked men.¢ They also heard and 
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determined all causes at night and in darkness, in order that they 
might not be influenced in favor of either the criminal or the accuser,f 
and that no one might know the number, or discern the countenances 
of the judges.é 

Actions concerning murder were introduced into the Areopagus by 
the Bacrrevs, who, laying aside the crown, the badge of his office, 
was allowed to sit as judge among the members,’ and to pronounce 
with them the punishment prescribed by laws engraven on a column.‘ 

The usual method in which they proceeded was as follows :—the 
court being met and the people excluded, they divided themselves 
into several committees, each of which heard and determined sepa- 
rate causes, if the multiplicity of business would not give time for 
them to be brought before the whole senate. These appointments 
were made by lots, that no one might be corrupted by bribes, or 
prejudge the cause which he was to hear. The Areopagites sat on 
seats of stone, and held in their hands, as a mark of their authority, 
a sort of batoon made in the form of a sceptre.’ 

Before the trial commenced, the plaintiff and defendant, placed 
near the testicles of a goat, a ram, and a bull, took a solemn oath by 
the cepvai Geai, furies. Near relations only were allowed to pro- 
secute a murderer ; and the plaintiff swore that he was related to the 
deceased person, and that the prisoner was the cause of his death. 
On the contrary, the prisoner swore that he was innocent of the crime 
laid to his charge. Both of them confirmed their oaths by dreadful 
imprecations, and wished that, if they swore falsely, they, their houses, 
and their whole families, might be utterly destroyed by the divine 
vengeance.” This was considered as so dreadful and ‘certain, that 
the law inflicted no penalty on those who, at such a time, were guilty 
of perjury; but they were left to the inexorable cepval Ocal, furies, 
- who from a neighbouring temple, dedicated to their worship, seemed 
to listen to their invocation, and prepared to punish the perjured. 

After these preliminaries, the parties were placed upon two dpyv- 
pots ALBous, silver stones :” the accuser sat on the stone of “Yprs, In- 
jury; and the accused on that of ’Avatédeéa, Impudence,’ or of ’Ava- 
ria, Innocence. To these two goddesses temples and altars were 
erected in the Areopagus.? The accuser then proposed to the pri- 
soner rpia raXaiopara, three questions,” to each of which he was to 
give a distinct answer. The first was, Ei carécrovas; Are you guilty 
of this murder? to which he answered,”Exrova, I am guilty, or Oic 

éxrova, Tam not guilty. The second question was, “Ozws Karékro- 
vas; How did you commit this murder? The third was, Tivos Bov- 
Aetpace karéxrovas; Who were your accomplices in this murder ? 

_ The parties next impleaded each other ; and the prisoner was al- 
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lowed to make his defence in two speeches. At the end of the first 
he might secure himself by flight, and go into voluntary banishment 
if he feared the issue of tle trial; butif he made use of this privilege, — 
all his property was confiscated and exposed to sale by the mwAnrai.* 
In the ancient periods of the republic both parties spoke for them- 
selves ;* but in later ages they were allowed counsel to plead for 
them." But whoever spoke, truth alone was entitled to present her- 
self to the judges, who dreaded eloquence not less than falsehood ; 
and the advocates, who were ten in number,” were required to banish 
from their harangues all exordia, perorations, digressions, every orna- 
ment of style, and even the language of sentiment; that language 
which so violently inflames the imagivation, and which has such an 
ascéndancy over commiserating minds.” 

Both parties having been heard, and the question sufficiently dis- 
cussed, the judges proceeded to give sentence with the most profound 
gravity and silence; and hence ’Apeorayfrov ow7ndérepos, more silent 
than an Areopagite, and’Apeoraytrov creyaverepos, more severe than 
an Areopagite, became proverbial sayings ;* though some think that 
these expressions originated from the reserve and severe gravity of — 
their manners, whence ’Apeowayirns usually denotes a grave and 
‘austere person ; and others, from the great care with which they con-~ 
‘cealed their transactions in the senate, as the poet observes: 

Ergo occulta teges, ut Curia Martis Athenis, 
Therefore you secrets shall conceal, as the Court of Mars at Athens.Y 

The manner of giving sentence, was as follows :—in the court were 
two urns, of which one was of brass, the other of wood. The former 
was Called 6 éuxpooGer, from the situation in which it stood; xvptos, 
because the votes that were cast into it deemed the accusation valid ; 
and @aydrov, because they decreed the death of the prisoner. The 
urn of wood was placed behind that of brass; and into it were cast 
the votes of those who acquitted the prisoner. Hence the urn of 
wood was called 6 técrepos, 6 dricw, 6 dkvpos, and o é\éov the urn of © 
mercy.” When the numbers were equal, an inferior officer added, in - 
favor of the accused, another vote, which was called the suffrage 
of Minerva, who, according to an ancient tradition, being present in 
the court of Areopagus at the trial of Orestes, gave her casting vote 
to.turn the scale of justice.*. Afterwards the thirty tyrants, having 
_ rendered themselves masters of the city, ordered the members of the 
Areopagus to deliver their votes in public by casting their calculi, 
flints, on two tables, of which one contained the votes of those who 
acquitted, the other of those who condemned the prisoner. This 
public manner of voting was enforced by the tyrants for the purpose 
of knowing how each member was affected towards their interests — 
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and proceedings.’ As.soon as the accused person, was condemned, 
he was bound and led to punishment.’ 

Besides the crimes of which the Areopagus took cognizance, other 
causes were sometimes brought before it in which its sentence was 
not final, and an appeal might be made to the courts to which they: 
belonged. 

The members of the Areopagus were never rewarded with crowns 
for their services, not being permitted to wear them ;? but they re- 
ceived a maintenance from the public, which was called xpéas ;° and 
they had also three oboli allowed. them for every cause in which judg- 
ment was givenS | 

This institution was preserved entire till the time of Pericles, who, 
as he had never filled the office of archon, could not be admitted a 
member of the Areopagus, and therefore employed all his power 
and influence in undermining an authority which was incompatible 
with his own. Having obtained the interest of the people, he unfor- 
tunately, succeeded in his design; and’most of the causes which had 
been formerly tried in this court, were withdrawn from its cognizance.’ 
Its jurisdiction was afterwards contined to murder, maimings, poison- 
ings, conflagrations of buildings,’ and some other less considerable 
offences.“ From the time that Pericles succeeded in enfeebling the 
authority of the Areopagus, there was an end to censors in the state, 
or rather all the citizens assumed that office. Accusations and infor- 
mations multiplied ; the people sensibly degenerated from their an- 
cient virtue; and morals received a fatal blow.’ The same vices and 
excesses, which disgraced the city gradually insinuated themselves 
among the members of the Areopagus.” 


CHAP. XV. 
Other Courts of Justice for Criminal Offences. 


SOLON ordained that the nine archons, who.till that time had been 
the supreme judges in most causes, should be empowered only to ex- 
amine into matters which were brought before them, and which they 
were obliged to refer to the determination .of the people, who were 
constituted final judges of right and wrong in the several courts -at 
Athens. Each of the nine archons carried into the court in which 
he sat the causes that had fallen within his department, and presided 
whilst they were pending.” - | pian 

The judges were chosen from the citizens without any regard to 
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rank or property, the very lowest of them being eligible to the office 
provided they were thirty years of age, and had not been convicted of 
any crime. Strictly speaking, these judges were merely jurymen to 
assist the presiding magistrate. 

Besides the Areopagus there were ten other courts of justice, four 
of which took cognizance ém} rév dower mpayparwy, of actions con- 
cerning blood; the other six, éwit rév Snporear, of civil affairs. 
These ten courts were painted with different colors, from which they 
were denominated Bazpaywoiv, Dowkeodv, &c.; and on each of them 
was engraven one of the letters, A, B, I’, A, E, Z, H, 0,1, K. Hence 
they were likewise called Alpha, Beta, &c. 

Those who were at leisure to hear and determine causes delivered 
their names and the names of their father and borough, inscribed on 
a tablet, to the Occpobérar, who returned it to them with another 
tablet, on which was inscribed the letter of one of the courts to which 
they had been appointed by lots. They carried these tablets to the 
crier of the several courts denoted by the letters, who gave to every 
man a tablet inscribed with his own name and that of the court which 
fell to his lot, together with a staff or sceptre. ‘These being received, 
they were each admitted to sit in the court;’ but if any person, who 
had not received one of the before-mentioned letters, presumed to sit 
among the judges, he was fined. The court into which each was to 
be admitted was determined annually by lots? It may not be im- 
proper to mention in this place that oxjrrpov, the sceptre or staff, 
was always the ensign of judicial and sovereign power; and hence 
in Homer it is accounted sacred, and the most solemn oaths are 
sworn by it: 

“AAN’ Ex Tot épéw, Kal em) weyav Spkov duodpuan, 

Nal ua 1d5 cxirrpov, 7d uev obrore HLAAG Kab bfous 
dice, ered} mpSra Touhy év peoor A€AouTer, 

OvS avabnajoer, wep yap pd E xarnds ere 

biAAa Te, Kad proidy: viv adré wy vies "Axoudy 


"Ev waAdduns popéovor dicacmdAot, of Te O€uioras 

TIpds Ais eipbara.4 

But harken, I shall swear a solemn oath: 

By this same sceptre which shall never bud, 

Nor boughs bring forth as once, which having left 

Its parent on the mountain-top, what time 

The woodman’s axe lopp’d off its foliage green, 

And stript its bark, shall never grow again ; 

Which now the judges of Achaia bear, 
‘Who under Jove stand guardians of the laws. CowPEr. 


Sometimes the sceptres of kings and great persons were studded 
with gold or silver: 


moTt S¢ cximwrpov Bare yain 
Xpvoelors HAows memapucvoy 
He cast his sceptre on the ground, 
Emboss’d with studs of gold, —-——. 


Lf 
a 


The judges, having heard the causes which they had been appointed 
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to determine, went immediately and returned the sceptre to the pry- 
tanes, from whom they received the reward which was due to them, 
and which was called decaorixor,’ or puoOds dexaorexds. This reward 
was sometimes an obolus, and sometimes three oboli, to each for every 
cause that was decided.’ This trifling recompence formed an annual 
expenditure to the state of about one hundred and fifty talents ;“ for 
the number of judges was prodigious, and amounted to about six 
thousand.’ As all the citizens might be present at the assembly of 
the nation and decide on the interests of the state, all were likewise 
entitled to give their suffrages in the courts of justice, and to regu- 
late the interests of individuals. The office of judge, therefore, was 
neither an employment nora function of magistracy; it was a tem- 
porary commission, respectable for its object, but degraded by the 
motives which determined the greater part of the Athenians to accept 
it. The temptation of gain rendered them assiduous at the tribu- 
nals; but no one was permitted to sit as judge in two courts on the 
eps day ;” and if any of the judges was convicted of bribery, he was 
ned.* 3 

"Emi Tladdadiy was a court of judicature instituted in the reign of 
Demophoon the son of Theseus, on account of the following circum- 
stance :—some of the Argives, under the conduct of Diomedes, or, as 
others say, of Agamemnon, being driven in the night on the coast of 
Attica, landed at the harbour of Phalerus, and supposing it to be an 
enemy's country began'to plunder. The Athenians being alarmed, 
united in a body under the command of Demophoon, repulsed the 
invaders with great loss, and compelled them to return to their 
vessels. The next day Acamas, the brother of Demophoon, finding 
among the slain the Palladium or statue of Minerva, brought from 
Troy, discovered that the persons whom they had killed were their 
friends and allies. Being warned, therefore, by an oracle, which 
called the Argives adyvdras, unknown, they gave them an honorable 
burial, consecrated the statue of the goddess, to whom they dedi- 
cated a temple, and instituted a court of justice which took cogni- 
_ gance of accidental murder.’ The first that was arraigned in this 
court was Demophoon, who, returning from the conflict with the 
Argives, accidentally killed one of his own subjects by a sudden turn 
of his horse. Others say that Agamemnon, being enraged at the loss 
of his men, and dissatisfied with the Conduct of Demophoon, referred — 
the quarrel to the decision of fifty Athenians and as many Argives, 
who were called ’Egérat, dua ro wap’ audorépwy édeOijvat avrois ra Tijs 
kpicews, because both parties committed to them the determination of 
their cause,’ or azo rod égévar, from appealing.” 

Afterwards, the Argives were excluded, and the "Egérac were re- 
duced to fifty-one by Draco, who augmented their privileges, ren- 
dered their power superior to that of the court of Areopagus, and 
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enacted that no person under fifty years of age should be admitted 
amember.” In this state they continued till the time of Solon, 
who lessened their authority, and allowed them only the cognizance 
ef manslaughter, and of conspiracies against the lives of citizens 
which were discovered before put in execution.“ 

Fifty of them were appointed by election, five being chosen out of 
every tribe ; and one of them was nominated by lots. All of them 
were to be men of rigid morals and virtuous lives.¢ 

If a person involuntarily killed a man or woman, he was brought 
before this court’ and sentenced not decdvyig, to perpetual banishment, 
but to remain abroad till he should pay to the kindred of the slain a 
sum of money, which was called wow, as though it were the price of 
blood. But if he could not obtain permission to return from the 
kindred: of the slain, he continued abroad for one year. ' 

The proceedings in this court were dwocla, the oath of the ac- 
cuser and the defendant; Adyo., the speeches of each party; and! 
yvaow du«Kaornpiov, the judgment, Causes were introduced by tlie 
Paces.” 

"Ent Acdgurig, or éri Aehgui Steaorhpuoy, was a courtof justice in 
the temple of Apollo Delphinius and Diana Delphinia.’ It took cog- 
nizance of such murders as were confessed by the criminals, who con- 
tended that they were committed by permission of the laws, as in the 
case of self-preservation or adultery; for any one was allowed to kill 
an adulterer: who was taken in the fact.* The first person tried in 
this court was Theseus, who slew the robbers that infested’ thie 
roads between Treezen and Athens, 

"Et [puraveiw was a court of judicature that took cognizance: of 
murders occasioned by inanimate things, asa stone, a tree, &c.! 
These, if they killed'a man by accident, or by the. direction of an 
unknown person, or of one who had escaped, were ordered to be 
cast out of the Athenian territories by the @vAoBacrXeis.” This court 
was instituted in the time of Erechtheus; and the first thing. tried! in 
it was an axe, with which the priest, whom they called’ Bovddvos, liad 
killed an ox that ate of the consecrated cakes.” This was also the 
common hall in which public entertainments. were. held, and’ where 
the sacred lamp, that burned: with perpetual’ fire, was guarded by 
widows, who, having survived the years and: the: desires of marriage, 
were devoted to the. mother of the gods. This lamp. was. extinct 
under the tyranny of Aristion ; and it was always: managed’ with the 
same rites and ceremonies as those used at Rome. in preserving: the 
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vestal fires, which were instituted after the pattern of this and <ano- 
ther holy fire at Delphi.’ 

‘Ey Opearroi, év Dpedrrov, was situated ‘on the sea shore in the 
Pirzeus, and received its name a0 rod gpéaros, from its standing in a 
pit, and was therefore sometimes called év @péare;? but some think 
it more probable that it was so denominated from the hero Phreatus. 
The causes determined in this court were such as concerned those 
who had escaped from their own, country for marder, or who, having 
fled for involuntary homicide, had afterwards committed a wilful and 
@eliberate murder.2 The proceedings were as follows :—the judges 
being assembled év Dpearroi, the criminal, rijs ys obx GaTopevos, not 
‘being allowed to land or cast anchor, pleaded his cause in his vessel, 
and, if found guilty, was committed to the mercy of the winds and 
waves, or, as some say, suffered there condign punishment ; if he 
proved himself innocent, he was pardoned only for the second 
offence, and was banished twelve months for the homicide,” 


| CHAP. XVI. 
Courts of Justice for Civil Affairs, and their Judicial Proceedings. 


TlapdéBvoroy was so denominated either from its taking cognizance 
‘only of trivial matters, the value of which did not exceed one drachm, 
-or because it was situated év dgavei romw ris méXdEws, in ‘an obscure 
part of the city.’ There were two courts of this name, oué of which 
‘was called Tlapé@voroy peigor, and the other TlupaPuoroy pécor. 
‘The persons who sat as judges in the latter were oi évdexa, the eleven 
magistrates.’ By some, therefore, it is not placed among the ten 
‘courts, ‘in which all the common people of Athens were permitted to 
‘sit-as judges ; and instead of it was reckoned another, which was 
-called To: Kauwodr, the New Court.”, 

Tpiywvoy was probably so denominated from its triangular form.? 

To éxt Advcov received its name from the temple of Lycus in 
which it was erected. In all the courts of justice the same person 
had a statue, by which he was represented with the face of a wolf; 
aud, therefore, Adcov dexas denotes sycophants, and TOUs QwpodoKkobrTas, 
those who received bribes, and who by tens, or in great numbers, 
frequented these places.” | 

To Myrixov was ‘so ‘called from one Metichus, an ‘architect, by 
whom it was built.” 

The judges in all these courts were obliged to swear by the paternal 
Apollo, Ceres, and Jupiter the king, that they would passa just sen- 
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tence and according to law, or in matters concerning which the 
laws had not determined, according to the best of their judgment, 
This oath, as well as that taken by those who judged in the Heliza, 
was administered near the river Ilissus, ina place called Ardettus, 
from a person of that name, whoin a public sedition united the con- 
tending parties, and engaged them to confirm in this place their trea- 
ties of peace by mutual oaths. Hence common and profane swearers 
were denominated a&pdnrro.d 

Ofall the courts that took cognizance of civil affairs, ‘Hala was 
the most celebrated and frequented. It derived its name 76 rod &AC- 
Eecbat, from the thronging of the people,’ or rather a6 rod HAtov, from. 
the sun, because it was an open place and exposed to the sun’s rays.“ 
The judges who sat in this court were at least fifty, but generally two 
or five hundred. When causes of importance were to be tried, it was 
customary to summon all the judges of the other courts.2 Sometimes 
one thousand were called in, and then two courts were joined ; some- 
times fifteen hundred or two thousand, and then three or four courts. 
met ;° and the number of the fAvaorai has been sometimes increased 
by this means to six thousand.? Before this tribunal all causes of _ 
consequence either to the state or individuals were brought. The 
judges engaged by a solemn oath to decide according to the laws and 
the decrees of the people and the council of five hundred, to receive 
no present, to listen impartially to both parties, and to oppose with 
their utmost power all those who should make the least attempt to 
introduce innovations in the form of government. Dreadful impreca- 
tions against themselves and their families, should they violate it, 
concluded this oath, which contained several other particulars of less 
importance ; as that they would not discharge private debts, make 
any division of lands, elect into public employments persons who had 
not rendered an account of their proceedings in a former office served 
by them, restore any one sent into banishment, nor pardon those who 
were condemned to die, &c.¢ To try causes in this court was deno- 
minated jAtaceuw S 

Besides these ten public courts, there were others of less con- 
sequence, in which the d:acrnral, the reccapdxoyra, or other magis- 
trates, took cognizance of causes belonging to their several offices. 
Such were the courts at Cynosarges, the Odeum, the temple of The- 
seus, the Bucoleum, and some others. 

The judicial proceedings were as follows. The plaintiff delivered 
the name of the person against whom he brought the action, with an 
account of the offence, to the magistrate whose office it was elodyety, 
to introduce it into the court where causes of that description were 
‘heard The magistrate then enquired whether the cause belonged 
to his cognizance, and also ei ddws eiodyeuw xen, Whether it deserved 
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to be tried in a court of justice, This inqniry was called avdxprots.’ 
By permission of the magistrate, the plaintiff summoned his adversary 
to appear before the magistrate, which was called «Anrevev.' This 
was sometimes done by apparitors or bailiffs, who were denominated 
KAjropes or KAnrijpes;* and sometimes by the plaintiff himself, who. al- 
ways carried with him sufficient witnesses to attest the giving of the 
summons; and these were also called «Ajropes or KAnrijpes,’ OF this 
latter mode of proceeding we have an example in Aristophanes : 


oe 


mpockaAdouual o° boris el, 

Tipds tobs &yopavduous BAdBns THv poptiwv, 

KAntiip exovoa Xapepavra tovrovl.” 
I summon thee, whoever thou art, to answer before the agoranomi 
for the damage done to my goods: this Cherephon is witness. Hence 
it appears that this was the form in which the plaintiff himself sum- 
moned his adversary: Upooxadodpat rov deiva rodde Gdextjparos pos THY 
apxnv thvye, KAnrijpa éxwy roy deiva,” I summon such a one to an- 
swer for this injury before this magistrate, having such a person as 
my witness. When the plaintiff employed an apparitor, the form was 
thus varied: Karnyopa ror deiva rovde, kat mporcadotpar Tovroy dia Tov 
deivos eis rv apyny rhvde, I accuse such a person of this injury, and 
summon him by such a one to answer before this magistrate. It 
was necessary to mention in the summons the name of the kyrjp. 
When a married woman was cited to appear before a magistrate, 
her husband was also summoned in the following form: Thy deiva 
Kal roy Kupioy, such a womanand her lord, &c.; because wives being un- 
der the government of their husbands, were not permitted to appear in 
any court without them. If the criminal refused to appear before the ma- 
gistrate, he was carried to the court by force,’ or beaten to compel him : 
ni sequitur, pugnos in ventrem ingere, 
Vel oculum exclude.? 


Unless he follows, strike him in the stomach, 
Aye, or put out an eye. 


Sometimes the criminal was not summoned to appear immediately, 
but on a certain day, which was meutioned in his citation: 


Kadodpuar Mei 0éraipov UBpews 
Eis roy Movruxiava pyva.4 


I summon Pistheterus to answer the neat month of Munychion 
for the injury done me. When the plaintiff and defendant were 
both before the magistrate, he inquired of the former whether 
all his witnesses. were ready, or whether it was uecessary to 
summon any other person, This was the second dyvaxptots, to 
which the plaintiff was obliged to answer under the penalty of 
armia, infamy. If some of his witnesses were not ready, or any 
other requisite was wanting, he desired farther time to make his pro- 
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secution, and swore that this delay was not voluntary on his part: 
to take this oath was termed drdpvvc0ar, and the oath itself trwpooia.’ 
The same excuse was admitted in behalf of the defendant, who had 
also another plea called rapaypadgy) or tapapaprupia, when he alleged 
by sufficient witnesses that the action brought against him was not 


Sikn eloaywytpyos, a cause which could then. be lawfully tried.’ This . 


happened when the injury had been committed five years before the 
accusation, for after that time no action was valid; when the dispute 
had been compromised before credible witnesses, for a voluntary 
agreement before witnesses was binding, provided it was not concern- 
ing any thing unlawful; when the defendant had been already tried, 
and punished or acquitted; or when it was a cause of which that ma- 
gistrate was not empowered to take cognizance.’ To this tapaypag) 
the plaintiff was obliged to give an answer, proved by suflicient evi- 
dence; and both the exception and answer, as sworn by the witnesses, 
were termed d:apaprupia. The defendant might put off the trial, 
bring an action against his adversary, and defer for some time the 
judgment which he feared. 


If, however, the defendant did not allege any plea or excuse, and 


was willing to proceed to a speedy trial, he was said edOvéecetv, and 
the trial was termed cd@véccéa. An oath was then administered to 
both parties. The plaintiff swore that he would adn0% carnyopeiy, 
prefer no false accusation; and if the crime was of a public nature, 
he also swore that he would not be prevailed on, either by bribes, 
promises, or any other temptation, to desist from the prosecution. 
The defendant swore. a\794 a&rodoyjcey, that his answer should be 
just and true, or pay ddexeiv, that he had not injured the plaintiff. The 
oath of the accuser was called zpowpocia; that of the criminal ay7w- 
pocia, or, as some say, dv7vypagi ;° and both their oaths were deno- 
minated diwyoota. These oaths, and those of the witnesses, with other 
matters relating to the action, being written on tablets, were put into 
a vessel termed éxivos, and afterwards delivered to the judges.” 

The magistrate then proceeded to the election of judges, who were 
chosen by lots, and who on the kvpia fépa, appointed day, came to 
the tribunal and took their seats; the public crier having first com- 
manded all those who had no business to depart, by saying, Mera- 
ornre &w. To keep off the crowd the court was surrounded with a 
rope; and door-keepers, called keykAides, who were the same as the 
cancellate of the Romans, were appointed by a magistrate.” Lest 
any of the judges should be wanting, it was proclaimed, Et rts Ouparowy 
fAcaorys, elcirw, If any judge be without, let him enter ; for if any one 
came after the trial had begun, he could not be admitted, and was 
prohibited from passing sentence, because he had not heard all that 
both parties had said on the subject.’ 
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The magistrate then proposed the cause to the judges, and gave 
them power to determine it, which was called éisdyew rv dicny eis 
ro Stcaorhptoy ;* the cause itself was denominated dikn eioaywypos,* 
and the person who entered it, eicaywyevs. For by the laws of Athens 
‘ certain causes were brought before the magistrates, who had no power 
to determine them by a final decision, but who were to examine them, 
and, if they deserved to be publicly heard, to refer them to the cog-. 
nizance of the judges appointed for that purpose on such days as the 
magistrates should fix. This reference of the cause from the magis- 

trate to the judges was called jryeuovia duxacrnpiwy. 
‘| The public crier read the indictment, which contained the reasons 
of the accusation, with an account of the injury sustained by the 
- plaintiff, and the manner in which it had been inflicted ; all of which 
‘were noted down by the judges.’ | phe | 

If the person accused did not appear, sentence was immediately 
passed against him; and this sentence was called é£ éphyns xarad:- 
KaoOivat, and épjuny dddtcxdve. But if he presented himself within 
the space of ten days, and proved that he had been detained by sick- 
ness or by some other unavoidable cause, the former sentence was 
disannulled, and this was denominated Sixkn yu) ovoa. The trial was 
then to be brought forward by the defendant, within the space of two 
months; and this was called avriAnies, and the action itself dvridkayeiy 
Sixny ;° but if he neglected to bring on the trial at that time, the for- 
mer sentence was confirmed and put in execution.’ Hence appears 
the reason of inserting the name of the person who was witness to the 
citation of the accused; and if any one pretended that his adversary 
was legally summoned, and could not produce any «djropes who were 
present at the citation, be was prosecuted by an action termed ypagy 
WevdoxAnretas.$ 

Before the trial commenced, both parties were obliged to deposit a 
certain sum of money, which was called qpuraveia, in the hands of 
the magistrate who introduced their cause into the court, aud who, 
in default of payment of this money, erased the cause from the 
~yoll, If the cause in dispute was of the value of one hundred 
drachms, and not more than one thousand, they deposited three 
drachms ; if its value was more than one thousand, and not above ten 
thousand, they deposited thirty drachms.. After the decision of the 
cause, the sum deposited was divided among the judges; and the 
person against whom sentence was given, besides the payment of 
other charges, was obliged to restore the money to his adversary 

TlapaxaraZodi) was a sum-of money deposited by those who sued 
the commonwealth for confiscated goods, or for goods claimed by the 
public treasury, or by private persons for the inheritances of beiresses ; 
the former deposited a fifth, and the latter a tenth part-of the value 
of the estates for which they contended.s | | 
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Ilapaordos was a drachm deposited in law-suits for small and tri- 
fling matters, which were decided by the dsacrnrai.” 

"ErwBedia was a fine imposed on those who were unable to prove 
the indictment which they had brought against their adversaries. It 
was so denominated, because they were obliged to pay the sixth part 
of the value of that for which they contended, and derived its name 
from 6Bodds, because for every drachm they deposited one obolus, 
which is the sixth part of a drachm.’ Some of these sums were de- 
posited in most law-suits, before the trials could proceed. 

If any of the witnesses refused to appear, he was summoned by a 
serjeant, who was,cAyri)p; and if he seemed unwilling to give evi- 
dence, he was required either to swear to the fact, to abjure it, or 
to deny that he was privy to it, or to pay a fine of one thousand 
drachms. He who was fined for refusing the oath, or who took it 
through fear, was said éxchnrebeoOar ; but be who was only summoned, 
and voluntarily took the oath, cAnrevecOa.* The oath was adminis- 
tered with great solemnity before altars erected for that purpose in 
the courts of judicature. 

It was necessary that the witnesses should be free-born, disinterest- 
ed, and deserving of credit; for no person’s oath was allowed in his 
own cause; and those, who by misconduct had forfeited their privi- 
leges and were reckoned drtyor, infamous, were considered as un- 
worthy of credit. Slaves were not permitted to take any part in 
public atfairs, and therefore could not give evidence in a court of 
justice, unless they were examined by torture. The accuser, indeed,. 
might require that the slaves of the adverse patty should be examined 
on the rack ;’ and sometimes one of the parties, of his own free will, 
presented his slaves to this inhuman proof,” persuaded that he had 
the right, as unfortunately he had the power, to commit so cruel an 
act. Sometimes he refused the requisition made to him for this pur-- 
pose,” either from the dread of a deposition extorted by the violence 
of the tortures, or that his heart listened to the remonstrances of hu- 
manity ; but bis refusal, from whatever motive it proceeded, failed 
not to excite against him the strongest suspicions. The testimony of 
the péroccoe and dmeAevOepor, sojourners and freedmen, was received 
in all cases, except the dapaprupia in actions called axpocractov Sica. 

There were two kinds of evidence, the first of which was when the 
person who gave it had been an eye-witness to the fact, and which 
was called paprupia ;? the other was when he received what he de- 
clared from another person, who had been an eye-witness, but who 
was dead, absent in a foreign country, or prevented by sickness or 
some unavoidable cause from appearing, and was called éxpaprvpia?” 
The witnesses were required by the laws to deliver their testimony in 
writing, by which means it became impossible to recede from what 
they had sworn; and he, who had borne false witness, was convicted ° 
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with less difficulty. The tablets, however, of those witnesses, who on 
a citation before given had come from home with the intention of 
giving their testimony, were different from the tablets of such as ac- 
cidentally appeared in court. ‘The latter were composed only of wax, 
and formed in such a manner as to give the witness au opportunity of 
making any alterations in his evidence, which after due considera- 
tion seemed to him to be necessary.” 

After the witnesses had been sworn, the plaintiff being seated on 
the left, and the defendant on the right of the tribunal,” each of them 
generally spoke what their orators had prepared for them in private.$ 
Sometimes, if they desired it, the judges allowed them ovvfyopo, ad- 
vocates, to plead for them, which was called ézt p.c0g cuvnyopeir, to 
plead for a fee.’ Lest, however, the length of their speeches should 
weary the patience of the judges, and prevent them from proceeding 
to other business, they were limited to a certain time, called dcapepe- 
rpnuévn hpépa,” which was measured by a «hédvdpa, hour-glass, used 
with water instead of sand ;? and that no fraud or deceit might be 
practised, a person, whom from his office they called épvéwp, or é¢’ 
¥dwp, was appointed to distribute the water equally to both parties.” 
When the water had run out of the glass, they were to conclude their 
speeches; and hence the phrases zpos rn ckeWbdpg, mpds tdwp aywri- 
Cecbat,? and ddAws dvadioxery Udwp. The speakers were so careful 
not to lose or mispend their water, that whilst the laws quoted by 
them were read, or if any other business intervened, they stopped the 
glass.” If, however, any person had ended hisspeech before the time 
allowed him had expired, he was permitted to give the water that re- 
mained in the glass to another speaker; and this is the meaning of 
the orator, who said 7@ vdare rg éug Aadeirw, let him speak till my 
water be run out.* 

When both parties had finished their speeches, the public crier, 
by command of the magistrate who presided in the court, ordered the 
judges to bring in their verdict; and in crimes for which the laws had 
appointed penalties, and which were called ayéves ariunro, a single 
verdict, declaring the accused guilty or not guilty, was sufficient ; 
but in cases which the Jaws did not notice, and which were denomi- 
nated dyéyves ripyrot, if the person accused was brought in guilty, a 
second sentence was required to determine the punishment due to - 
the offence.* Before the judges proceeded to pass sentence, the con- 
demned person was asked what injury he thought his adversary had 
received from him, and what reparation he ought in justice to make 
him. The plaintiffs account, and the indictment which had been 
previously delivered, were taken into consideration; and the circum- 
stances on both sides being carefully examined, the decretory sentence 
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was passed. Sometimes the judges limited the punishment in crimi- 
nal as well as in civil causes, concerning which the laws were silent. 
This happened in the case of Socrates, who was condemned not only 
by the first sentence of the judges, which determined whether the eri- 
minal should be acquitted or found guilty, but also by that which the 
laws obliged them afterwards to pronounce; for in crimes not capi- 
tal, the judges were empowered to estimate the offence, and to inquire | 
of the criminal what punishment he thought his offence deserved. 
This question being proposed to Socrates, he replied that “he had 
merited very great dignities and rewards, and to have a daily mainte- 
nance in the Prytaneum,”—one of the highest honors in the Athenian 
commoawealth. This answer incensed the judges so much, that they. 
condsmned that most innocent man to death.? | | 

The most ancient manner of giving sentence was by black and 
white sea shells, called yorpivar, or by pebbles denominated Wijor : 

Mos erat antiquis, niveis atrisque lapillis, 

His damnare reos, illis absolvere culpa. 

White stones and black the ancients used of old ; 

The first acquit, the latter guilt unfold, 
Afterwards, orévévdo1, small balls of brass, were employed for that 
purpose. To these succeeded «vapor, beans, which were of two sorts, 
white and black ; the former were whole, and used in acquitting ; the 
latter were bored through, and employed in condemning.? Hence 
Judges who lived by the gifts which they received in distributing jus- 
tice, were called cvaporpeyes, eaters of beans ;* and Aev«) Wijpos was a 
proverbial expression not much different from até ovpavia, or Amal- 
thea capra, and was usually applied to that which produced large 
profits and maintained the owner.’ 

The judges took the beans from the altar, and cast them through 
a small tunnel, called cnpos, into two urns, which were denominated 
kddoe, or kadicxo. They were permitted to hold the beans only with 
three fingers, the fore-finger, middle, and thumb, that it might be im- 
possible for them to cast in more than one at a time. The rest of the 
customary rites were nearly similar to those described in the judicial 
proceedings of the Areopagus, except that in private causes four urns 
were placed in the court. This, however, might probably be occa- 
sioned by the number of those who were concerned in the trial; for 
if there were more than two competitors for an estate, each of them 
had a distinct urn into which were cast the beans in his favor, and 
he who had the greatest number of beans won the trial, 

When the judges had finished voting, lest any one through favor 
should have suspended his suffrage, the crier proclaimed, Et res awh- 
pioros, avtordsOw, If there be any person who has not given his vote, 
let him arise. | 

The urns were then opened, and the suffrages numbered in pre- 
sence of the magistrate, who stood with a rod in his hand, which he 
placed over the beans as they were reckoned, lest any person through 
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treachery or mistake should omit any, or count the same twice. If. 
there was a majority of black beans, the magistrate pronounced the 
accused guilty, and, asa mark of condemnation, traced out a long 
line on a tablet covered with wax, exposed to every eye; and hence 
draco riysgy paxpay signifies to condemn all. On the contrary, if the 
white exceeded or only equalled the number of the black beans, he 
drew a short line as a mark of acquittal ;* for such were the clemency 


and moderation of the Athenian laws, that if the votes were equal, 


and the case appeared doubtful, the rigorous exactions of justice 
yielded to the dictates of mercy and compassion, and the prisoner 
was acquitted ;* and this rule was always observed in the courts at 
Athens : | 


Kal rotor Aourots 85¢ vouos TeOhaoeTut, 

Ningv toms whpows Tov pebyovr’ det.” 

— In future times 

This law for ever shail be ratified, 

That votes in equal number shall absolve. Porrer. 


——_———~vduicp eis TavTé ye, 
Nixgv, ionpes doris dv Whpovs AdBy.! 
On this account shall after-ages save | 
Such criminals, as equal voices have. 
The plaintiff was denominated d:a@xwy ; the cause itself, dws; and 
the defendant, gevywy. The indictment before conviction was called 


airia; after conviction, @\eyxos; and after condemnation, ddécnua. 


During the time that the cause was in suspense and undetermined, it 


was engraven on a tablet, together with the name of the person ac- 


cused, and hung up at the statue of the heroes surnamed éxovupor, 
which was the most public place in the city : this was called éxxeto@ae, 
and seems to have been done with the design of giving sufficient no- 
tice of the trial, that all persons who could inform the court on the 
subject should present themselves for that purpose.” 

If the person convicted had been guilty of a capital crime, he was 
delivered into the hands of the évdexa to receive punishment; but if 
a pecuniary fine was imposed on him, the rapéat rod Oeod took care 
to see it paid. If he had not sufficient to pay the fine, he was doomed 
to perpetual imprisonment.” 

On the contrary, he who, having commenced a prosecution, either 
dropped it, or failed in obtaining a fifth part of the suffrages,’ was com- 
monly sentenced to a penalty of one thousand drachms. If it appeared 
that the plaintiff had accused his adversary unjustly, and produced false 
evidence against him, he underwent in some places the punishment 
due to the crime of which he had accused an innocent person; but at 
Athens a fineonly was imposed on him. The witness, however, who 
had forsworn himself, and he who had suborned him, were severely 
prosecuted ; the former by an action of Wevdopaprupia, the latter of 
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caxoreyyia. And as nothing was so easy or so dangerous as invidi- 
ous. accusations on the subject of religion, the punishment of death 
was decreed, in certain cases, against the man who should accuse 
another of impiety without being able to convict him? 

When the trials were ended, the judges went to the temple of Ly- 
cus, where they returned their 6adGdo1, staves or sceptres, which were 
the ensigns of their office, and where they received from the officers, 
called cwAaxpérat, the money due for their services. This money was 
at first only one obolus; afterwards it was increased to two, three, and 
at length to six oboli, or a drachm.? 

In several particulars, private causes were conducted in the same 
manner as public prosecutions, and for the most part were brought, 
in the first instance, before the tribunals of the archons, who some- 
times pronounced a sentence subject to an appeal,” and sometimes 
contented themselves with taking the necessary informations, which 
they laid before the superior courts.‘ 

Certain causes might be prosecuted civilly by a private accusation, 
and criminally by a public action; and such was the nature of an in- 
sult committed on the person of a citizen. The choice of the mode 
of proceeding was left by the laws to the person offended ; but the 
orators frequently abused the laws by changing, by insidious artifices, 
those suits into criminal, which in their origin were merely civil. 

Nor was this the only danger the parties had to apprehend. Some- 
times the judges, inattentive during the reading of the documents, 
lost sight of the question, and gave their verdict at a venture.* Some- 
times men, powerful from their wealth, publicly insulted the poorer 
citizens, who durst not demand reparation for the offence ;“ some- 
times they in a manner eternized a law-suit by obtaining successive 
delays, and preventing the tribunals from determining on their crimes 
till the public indignation had subsided ;” sometimes they appeared in 
court escorted by a numerous retinue of corrupted wituesses, and even 
of honest men, who from weakness submitted to increase the train of 
their attendants, and lend them the sanction of their presence;” and, 
in a word, sometimes they armed the superior tribunals against subor- 
dinate judges who had refused to aid them in their unjust proceed- 
ings.* | 

‘Notwithstanding these inconveniences, there were so many modes 
of getting rid of a rival, or of taking vengeance on an enemy; so 
many public accusations were combined with private litigations, that 
it may be confidently asserted that more causes were brought before 
the tribunals of Athens than before all those of the rest of Greece. Be- 
sides, if public accusations were a terror to some, they contributed to the 
pleasure and entertainment of the rest of the people, as the Athenians 
had almost all a decided taste for the chicane and artifices of the bar, to 
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which they gave themselves up with that ardor which characterized 
them in all their pursuits.* 

The litigious disposition of the Athenians increased the number of 
informers, who infested the streets, and employed themselves in seizing 
every opportunity of accusing persons of credit and reputation. These 
informers were called cuxopdvrar, which sometimes signifies false wit- 
nesses, but which more properly denotes common barrators, being 
derived dd rod ra odka daivey, from indicting those who exported 
figs ; for in the time of a dearth, when all sorts of provisions were ex- 
ceedingly scarce, it had been enacted that no figs should be exported 
out of Attica; and this law not being afterwards repealed, ill-natured 
and malicious men accused those whom they found transgressing it ; 
and hence all busy informers were branded with the name of syco- 
phants.* Others say that the name originated from the numerous in- 
formations occasioned by a law which prohibited the stealing of figs. 


CHAP. XVII. 


The Teacapaxovra and the Acarnraé. 


Oi Teccapaxovra were forty inferior judges, who every year went 
the circuit through the different towns of Attica,’ held in them their 
assizes, decided on certain acts of violence,’ and terminated all pro- 
cesses for small sums not exceeding ten drachms, referring more con- 
siderable causes to arbitration.“ At their first institution they are 
said by some to have been no more than thirty ;* but others are of 
opinion that the judges called oi rpcdxovra were those who amerced 
the people for absenting themselves from the public assemblies. 

Acarnrai, arbitrators, were of two sorts. 

1. KAnpwrot were forty-four persons, who at the end of every year 
were drawn by lots out of each tribe,? and who were all persons of 
good reputation, and above the age of fifty’ or sixty years.’ It was 
their office to determine in their own tribes all controversies respect- 
ing money, which amounted to a greater sum than ten drachms. 
Their sentence was not final; and if either of the contending parties 
thought himself aggrieved by their determination, he might appeal to 
a superior court of justice ;* and in that case, the arbitrators, enclos- 
ing the depositions of the witnesses and all the documents of the 
process in a box which was carefully sealed up, transmitted them to the 
archon, whose duty it was to lay the cause before one of the higher 
tribunals.’ If the matter in dispute had been referred to arbitrators 
who were related to one of the parties, and who might thereby be 
tempted to pronounce an iniquitous judgment, it was provided that 
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the cause should be removed into one of the sovereign courts.” At 
their first institution, all causes that exceeded ten drachms were 
heard by them before they could be introduced into the other courts.” 
They passed sentence without binding themselves by an oath; but ia 
all other respects they acted in the same manner as the gest of the 
judges. They received from the plaintiff a drachm, which was called 
qwapdoraots or didoracs, and another from the defendant, when they 
administered to him the oath, which was denominated d&yrwpocia. If 
either of the parties did not appear at the appointed time and place, 
they waited for him till the evening, when they determined the cause 
in favor of him who was present. Their office continued a year, at 
the end of which they delivered up their accounts, when, if they had 
permitted themselves to be corrupted by presents, or influenced by 
private prejudices, the injured party had a right to prosecute them in 
a court of justice, and compel them to defend and show the reasons 
of their award.’ If it was proved that they had been corrupted, they 
were punished with dryséa, infamy? The fear of such a scrutiny 
might likewise have induced them to elude-the exercise of their func- 
tions ; but the law provided against that by fixing the stigma of dre- 
pia, infamy, on every arbitrator, who, when drawn by lot, refused to 
perform his duty.¢ Under them were certain officers called cicayw- 
yets, whose office was eiodyew ras dikas, to receive the complaints 
which fell under the cognizance of the drarnrai, and to introduce 
them into their court.’ } 

2. AcadXaxrijpior, or Kar’ éxerpomiy dtarrnrai, were arbitrators cho- 
sen by two parties to determine and compromise any dispute. From 
their determination there was no appeal; and, therefore, as a greater 
obligation to justice, the arbitrators took an oath that they would 
pass sentence without partiality.’ . 

The determination of the dcairnrai was called Siatra, and émirpo7n ; 
and to refer any thing to them, dfarray émirpéat.' 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Public Judgments. 


THE Athenian judgments were of two kinds, Snporccai and iSiwre- 
xai, public and private: the former regarded crimes which tended to 
the injury and prejudice of the republic, and those actions were called 
karnyopiat; the latter comprehended all controversies that happened 
between private persons, and were denominated Sicac.* Nor did they 
differ only in the matters which they regarded, but also in the process 
and management; for in private actions no one could prosecute the 
offender except him who had been injured, or some of his relations ; 
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whilst in public actions, the laws encouraged all citizens to avenge 
the general wrong by bringing the criminal to punishment.” 

The public judgments were of different kinds. 

* 1. Tpagy was an action brought against those who had been guilty 
of any of the following crimes :-—* | 

@évos, murder, which was punished with death. 

Tpatpa éx zpovolas, a wound given in malice. 

Ilvpxaia, setting the city on fire. 

Ddpyakoy, poison. 

BovAevots, a conspiracy against the life of another; or the crime of 
the treasurers of the city, who entered in the public books the names 
of persons that were not indebted to the city ;* and in this it differed 
from Wevdeyypag), by which the treasurers charged men with debts 
that were already paid 

‘[epoovdia, sacrilege, which was punished with death.? 

*AcéGeca, impiety, which was punished with death.« 

TIpodocia, treason, which was punished with death. 

‘“Eralpnots, fornication. 

Moryeia, whoredom, which was punishable by a fine.° 

"Ayduor, celibacy. 

*Acrparela, refusing to serve in war, which was punished with arc- 
pla, infamy. 

Aevroorparvoy, desertion from the army, which was punished some- 
times by a fine,’ and sometimes with death.¢ 

- Aeimoraktov, desertion from his station, as when a man refused to 
serve in the infantry and enlisted into the cavalry, which was consi- 
dered as great a crime as if he had deserted from the army. 

Ae:Aa, cowardice, which was punished with driia, infamy. 

Aeirovatrioy, desertion from the fleet, which was punished only by 
a fine. 

"Avavydytoy, refusing to serve in the fleet, which was punished with 
azipia, infamy. 

To piba riv aoida, to lose the shield, which was ‘also punished 
with aruuia, infamy. 

Yevieyypagy, pevdoypagy), or Wevdis éyypagy, the crime of charging 

men with debts already paid, which was punished by a fine. 
' WevdoxAnreta, false arrests * 

Luxogparria, frivolous accusation, which was punished by a fine. It 
differed from Wevdopuaprupla, false evidence, which being thrice com- 
_ mitted was punished with aripia, infamy. 

Aépa or dwpodoxia, receiving bribes for managing any public busi- 
ness, or for perverting justice. It was not thought sufficient to punish 
the receiver; but the person who offered the bribe was prosecuted, 
and the action against him was called Sexacpuds. ‘The same action in 
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causes regarding the freedom of the city was, by a peculiar name, 


called Swoofevia. All who had been guilty of receiving bribes were: 


fined ten times the value of what they had thus obtained, and pu- 
nished with the highest degree of adriuia, infamy; but if the accuser 


could not prevail with a fifth of the number of judges to credit his in- — 


formation, he was fined one thousand drachms, and underwent the 
lowest degree of driuia, infamy. 
"Y Bors, beating a freeman, or binding him as a slave. 


"Aypdguoy, erasing a name out of the public debt-book before the 


debt was paid.é 


* 
a 


“Aypagoy péraddoy, digging a mine without acquainting the public: 


officers ; for before any person could dig a mine, he was obliged to 
inform certain officers appointed by the people, in order that the 
twenty-fourth part of the metal might be reserved for the public use. 

*AXoyeov was an action against magistrates for neglecting to give up 
their accounts. 

Ilapavépwy ypady, an action against those, who in proposing a new 
law acted contrary to the ancient and established institutions. 

Eidvvn, an action against magistrates, ambassadors, or other officers, 
who had misemployed the public money, or committed some other 
offence in the discharge of their trusts. The action against ambassa- 
dors was sometimes peculiarly called tapampeofela. 

Aokipacia, a probation of the magistrates, and of persons employed 
in public affairs. 

TIpofoA}, an action against those who were disaffected to the go- 
vernmenut, and such as imposed on the people; against sycophants, 
and those who at the celebration of a festival had caused a tumult, or 
done any thing indecent and improper at the solemnity. 

’Aroypag) was when any person, who was sued for debts which 
were said to be due to the public, produced ail the money he had, 
and declared by what means it had come into his possession. ’*Azo- 
ypagy was also sometimes used for an action against those who, before 
the ninth zpuraveia after their sentence, had not paid the fines im- 
posed on them, and who were unable to give sufficient security to the 
city.” 

"Axdpacts was sometimes the same as aroypadgi},’ but was commonly 
used for an account given of estates when exchanged to avoid a public 
employment; for when any one wished to be exempted from a trou- 
blesome and expensive office by devolving it on a person richer than 
himself, he whom he produced was allowed to challenge him to ex- 
change estates, and by that means compel him to undertake the office 
which he had before refused. 

2. Odes, which is derived azo rod daivety, was commonly the dis- 
covery of any secret and concealed injury,’ but more particularly sig- 
nified an action brought against those who exported corn from Attica, 
embezzled the public revenue which they converted to their own use, 
or appropriated to themselves any of the lands or other possessions 
that belonged to the republic. kt sometimes also signified an action 
brought against the guardians of orphans, who had been negligent in 
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aree of their trust, or had misapplied the property com- 
mila o their care. 

. 3. "Evdeckis was an action against those who held an office, or per- 
formed any act for which they were disqualified by law; as when a 
~ person disfranchised, or indebted to the public, endeavoured to ob- 
tain an office in the state, or determined controversies in a judicial 
manner.’ It was also brought against those who confessed the crimes 
laid to their charge, without standing a trial.” 

4. *Awaywy) was the conveying to the magistrate of a criminal who 
had been detected in the fact.” If the accuser was unable to carry 
the criminal before the magistrate, it was usual to bring the magistrate 
to the place where the criminal lay concealed or defended himself ; 
and this was called égnyeio0au.? 

5. ‘Avdporhor, or avSpornypia, was an action against those who 
protected persons guilty of murder; and by it the relations of the 
deceased were empowered to seize three men in the city or house 
whither the malefactor had fled, till he was surrendered, or satisfac- 
tion made for the murder? 

6. Eicayyedia was of three sorts: the first regarded great and 
public offences, by which the state was endangered. Such actions 
were not referred to any court of justice, but were immediately intro- 
duced by the Oeopo8éra:, at the first meeting’ of the mpuraveia, into 
the senate of five hundred, or the popular assembly, by whom the 
delinquent was severely punished ; and though the accuser could not 
prove the indictment, he incurred no danger unless he failed in ob- 
taining a fifth part of the suffrages, when he was fined one thousand 
drachms.? The second sort of cioayyeAia was an action of Kakwots, 
which was brought before the archon, who received the accusation; 
but the plaintiff, though sentence was given against him, was not pu- 
nished by a fine. The third was an action against the deauryrat, 
which was brought by persons who considered themselves unjustly 
treated by them, and who incurred the danger of disfranchisement 
and of forfeiting their freedom, if they failed in proving the accusa- 
tion. Indeed, in the greatest part of the above-mentioned actions, the 
eiawyyediat only excepted, this penalty, together with a fine of one 
thousand drachms, was inflicted on the plaintiff if he did not obtain 
a fifth part of the suffrages. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Private Judgments. 


A Scxtov Sien wasan action cara Tov érwoody adicovvTwy, against such 
as had committed any kind of injury.”. The delinquent was punished 
by a fine, which was doubled if not paid within the ninth zpuraveia.’ 
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Kaknyoptas den was an action of slander, by which the criminal 
was fined five hundred drachms.* 4 

Aixéas dikn was an action of assault, which the Greeks called dipéac 
tAnyav adikwy. In this case no particular penalty was inflicted by 
the laws; but the judges considered the damages suffered by the 
plaintiff, and compelled the delinquent to make sufficient compensa- 
tion.” 

Biaiwy, or Bias déxn, was an action against those who had forcibly 
violated the chastity of women, or used violence towards the persons 
of men. 

BAaBys dicen was an action of trespass against those who had injured 
the estate, lands, houses, or property of another.” 

Kaxocews dixn, yoagi, or eicayyeda, was an action entered by 
heiresses against their husbands, by parents against their children, and 
by orphans against their guardians, when they were ill-treated or in- 
jured by them. 

'Amoropmijs 5éxn was an action of divorce, when the husband had put 
away his wife. On the contrary, when the woman fled from her hus- 
band, the action was called azodelWews Sin.” | 

Kors dixn was an action against thieves. If any one had stolen 
above fifty drachms in the day-time, he was to be indicted in the 
court of the Oi”Evéeca. But if a theft was committed during the 
night, it was lawful to kill the criminal if he was caught in the fact; 
and if hie resisted, to wound him and drag him before the Oi"EvSexa; 
and this action was called éraywy}. The prisoner was not permitted 
to give security for restitution, but suffered death.‘ If any one stole 
any thing of the smallest value from the Lyceum, Academy, Cyno- 
sarges, or any of the gymnasia, or from any of the harbours above 
the value of ten drachms, he was condemned to die. If any man was 
convicted of stealing from a private person, he was to make restitu- 
tion to him whom he had injured by restoring him double the value 
of what he had stolen; nor was this punishment thought sufficient to 
expiate his offence, but the judge was empowered to keep him in 
bonds five days and nights, and to expose him in that condition to 
the view of all the people; and we are also told that artuia, infamy, 
was inflicted for this crime.’ 

Tlapaxara€ixns Sixn was an action against those who, having received 
clothes, household goods, &c. in pawn, refused to restore them;* or 
who had taken money for usury.« 

Xpéovs dikn was a suit between debtors and usurers, when the latter 
exacted more than was allowed by law. 

LupPBoraiov dikn was an action against those who would not abide 
by their contracts or bargains. Not much different from this was 
cvvOixns wapaBdcews dikn. The former, however, regarded those who 
would not fulfil their contracts respecting the loan of money, division 
of inheritances, and references to the Scairyral; whilst the latter was 
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extended to public negociations between one city or country and 
another, as well as to private bargains.¢ These cvv@jxa:,, contracts, 
were commonly ratified by an oath.® 

Eis darnrev aipeoty dixn was an action against those who would 
not consent to divide the goods or estates, in which others had a right 
to participate with them/. . 

Acadixacias dikn was an action rep ypnudrwr, 7 wept Krnudrwr, con- 
cerning money or possessions,’ and seems to be a term of equal ex- 
tent with audcoBjrnors or kpiows, which are general names for all law- 
suits, It is, however, sometimes taken in a more limited sense, for 
the controversies of those who, being appointed to undertake a pub- 
lic office (Aetroupyia), excused themselves by informing against others 
that were more wealthy.” shane 

’Emdéuxacias dikn was when daughters inherited the estates of their 
fathers, and were obliged by law.to marry their nearest relations. This 
was the occasion of the suit, which was commenced by persons of the 
same family, each of whom pretended that he was more nearly related 
to the heiress than the rest. Hence the virgin, respecting whom the 
relations contended, was called ézidicos. ’EmixAnpos was a daughter 
who had no legitimate brothers, and who, therefore, inherited all. the 
property of her father. *Emizporxos was a daughter who had brothers, 
and who shared the estate with them. 

’ApugioBijrnots was a suit commenced by one whoclaimed the estate 
of a deceased person, and who pretended to be his son either by na- 
ture or adoption. This term, as has been already observed, is some- 
times used in a more extensive sense. 

TlapaxaraZod} was an action commenced by the relations of the 
deceased, who claimed a right to the estate from consanguinity, or 
from its being bequeathed to them by will. It received its denomi- 
nation ad rov wapaxarafadAev, because, if the cause was private, 
the plaintiff deposited a tenth part, and if public, a fifth part of the . 
inheritance for which he contended ; and if he failed in making his 
plea good, he forfeited the deposit. 7 

"Arrvypagy was a law-suit respecting kindred, by which a person 
claimed to be related to such a family, and which, therefore, seems 
to have been similar to zapaxaraPodg. 

Acapaprupia was a protestation that the person deceased had left 
an heir, to prevent the relations from occupying the estate. 

*Exioxn {is was an action by which the é:apnaprupia was proved. to 
be false and groundless. 

’Everioxnupa was an action, when any one claimed some part of 
another man’s goods which were confiscated and sold by auction, 

Xirov dicn was an action brought against a husband, who, having 
divorced his wife, refused either to restore her portion, or to allow her 
for each pound nine oboli every month, agreeably to what the law di- 
rected. The suit was commenced against him in the Odeum by the 
woman’s é(rporos, guardian, who compelled the husband to allow her 
a separate maintenance.* 


4 Td. lib. iii, cap. 6. & Ulpian. in Timocr. 
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Miobacews oixov, &c. Sixn, sometimes called gai, was an action 
against guardians who mismanaged the affairs of their wards, and 
who either let the houses or estates at too low a rent, or permitted them 
to remain unoccupied. When a house was vacant, an inscription 
was placed on the door, intimating that it was to let : 


—inscripsi illico 
éEdes mercede.! 
Over the door I wrote 
This house is to be let. 


"Exurporijs dikn was an action against guardians for defrauding their 
wards.” It was, however, necessary to be commenced within five 
years after the ward had come of age, otherwise it was invalid.” 

"Evocxéov déxn was an action brought to demand the rent of a house 
from the inhabitant by any person who claimed the property.° If 
he claimed an estate of land, the action was called ywpiov dikn, or 
kapob dicn, because he demanded the produce of the ground. If the 
plaintiff obtained a verdict in either of these suits, he brought against 
the defendant a second action, by which he claimed the house or land 
as a part of his estate, and which was therefore called ocicias 
dicn. After this, if the person in possession continued obstinate, 
and refused to deliver up the property to the lawful owner, a 
third action was commenced, which was called éfovAns Sékn, 
from éféAXw, to eject, because the plaintiff was éeAAduevos, ejected, 
or prevented from entering on his estate, or rather, perhaps, because 
the defendant was ejected out of possession. The same term was 
used when any other property was unjustly detained from its owner, 
as a slave, and whatever a person calls his own ;? and also when any 
one was found guilty in a court of justice, and fined a thousand 
drachms, which he neglected to pay at the time appointed.? 

BeBatwoews dixn was an action by which the buyer compelled the 
seller to confirm the bargain which he had before covenanted to per- 
form, and of which he had given a pledge.” 

Eis éupavév xaraoraoy dikn was an action intended as an enquiry 
concerning stolen or concealed goods.° 

"Efawécews Sixn was an action against a freeman, wlio endeavoured 
to release a slave without the consent of his master; which was 
termed jr) dixalws éhevOepiay apedéoBar.! 

"Arpooraciov dixn was an action against sojourners who neglected 
to choose a patron, aud whose goods were liable to be sold for the 
public advantage. 

*"Amooraoiov dikn was an action commenced by a master or patron 
against his clients, such as the freedmen, who refused to perform the 
services which they were bound to fulfil.” If any of the freedmen 
was convicted of ingratitude, he was reduced to slavery.’ 


% Herodotus ; Pollux lib. viii. cap.3. |” Pollux lib. viii. cap. 6. Terent. — 
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"A goppijs Sixn was a suit concerning money in the hands of bankers. 
It was called by the ancient Athenians ag¢opp7, and afterwards é164«en.” 

“Ageots was when a person owed much money, and desired the 
people to remit a part of the debt, under pretence that he was unable 
to pay it.” , 

WVevdopaprupiay décn was against false witnesses. 

Kakoreyviay Sixn was an action against those who suborned false 
witnesses. 

Aeuropaprupiov dixn was against those who, having promised to give 
evidence in a cause, disappointed the person that relied on their testi- 
mony. 

Many other judgments, as Podizov Sixn, axaptortas dixn, which 
need no explanation, are met with in ancient authors.’ 


CHAP. XX. 


Punishments and Rewards. 


Znpta, though sometimes used in a general and extensive sense for 
any punishment, has frequently a limited and particular signification, 
and denotes a pecuniary fine imposed on the criminal according to 
the nature of his offence. 

’"Aripia, infamy, or public disgrace, was of three kinds: 1. when 
the criminal retained his possessions, but was deprived of some pri- 
vilege enjoyed by other citizens: 2. when he suffered a temporary 
deprivation of the privileges of a free citizen, and his property was 
confiscated ; a penalty inflicted on those who were indebted. to the 
public treasury, till their debts were paid: 3, when the criminal, with 
all his children and posterity, was deprived for ever of all the rights 
of a free citizen, both sacred and civil. This last punishment was 
inflicted on those who had been convicted of theft, perjury, or other 
notorious crimes,* and of whom some were appointed to labor at the 
oars,* a drudgery to which prisoners of war were obliged to submit.’ 

Aoviela, servitude, was a punishment by which the criminal was 
reduced to the condition of a slave. Those who were sold by law 
suffered this penalty,° which was inflicted only on the Gripo, so- 
journers, and freed servants; because it was forbidden by ‘the 
Athenian constitution that any free-born citizen should be treated as 
a slave. x 

Lriypara were marks impressed with a hot iron on the forehead or 
hands of slaves who had fled from their masters, or of malefactors 
who had committed some grievous offences.” : 

ZrfAn, as the word imports, was a pillar, on which was engraven 
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in legible characters the crime of the offender.* The persons who 
were thus exposed to the derision and reproaches of the people, were 
called ornAérac; and hence orndurevrikos Adyos signifies an invective, 
or defamatory speech. | 

Aeopos was a punishment by which the criminal was condemned to 
imprisonment or fetters. Some offences were expiated by an impri- 
sonment of several years, or of a few days;/ others, only by perpetual 
confinement. In certain cases, persons accused might avoid im- 
prisonment by giving bail;’ in others, the criminals confined were 
loaded with chains, which prevented them from moving.’ The com- 
mon name of prison was otk«nua, house ; for the Athenians endeavoured 
to mitigate the severity of things by giving them mild appellations ; 
hence taxes were called rates, and garrisons guards ; and the releas- 
ing of the people from their debts was designated by Solon cewcdyOeca, 
the throwing off a burden.* There were three kinds of prisons; the 
first was situated near the forum, and was intended to secure ‘debtors 
and others from escaping;' the second was called Ywoporroriproy, or 
house of correction ; and the third was in an uninhabited and solitary- 
place, and was appropriated to malefactors who had been guilty of 
capital crimes.’ One of the most remarkable prisons was called 
Nopoguddkoy ; and the gate through which criminals were led to ex- 
ecution, Xapwyetoy, from Charon, the infernal ferryman. At the 
door of the prison was erected a‘statue of Mercury, the tutelary deity 
of the place, who was denominated Xrpogaios, from ozpodeds, the 
hinge of a door. 

_ There were different kinds of fetters, the most remarkable of 
which were the following : 

1. Kugwy, a collar, commonly made of wood, and so denominated 
from xirrw, because it obliged the criminal to bow down his head.” 
This punishment was called cvgwrtopds ; and hence pernicious fellows 
were sometimes called xigwyves ;” and some think that this name was _ 
applied to whatever was hurtful and destructive.’ It was also called 
kAotds, Kohotds, and kos, from cAelw, because the neck of the crimi- 
nal was shut or inclosed in it? Some say that the neck, hands, and 
feet, were made fast in it; and hence it is probable that it was the 
same as the évAov revreavpryyov, fetters with five holes,’ which was 
sometimes called ZvAow rerpnpévor.” 

_ 2. Tlavetkadrn, a round instrument which was put about the neck, 
and which prevented the criminal from lifting his hand to his head. 

3. Xoivcé, fetters in which the feet or legs were fastened : 
at kya 5é cou Bodow 
"ov, iove Tas xolvikas Kal Tas wédas roovaa.* 

You are ripe, you rogue, for fetters ; the stocks groan for you. 


eee 
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Nearly similar to this was the odoxdcn} rodoxdxn,* or rodoorpaBy,” 
which, from its being made of wood, was sometimes called tv\o» * and 
cadov. But the rodoxdxen and rodcorpaBn differed in this respect, 
that in the latter the feet were tortured, whilst in the former they 
were only fastened without any pain or distension of the joints ; 
though this distinction is not always observable.w 

4. Lavis, a piece of wood to which malefactors were fastened : 

—_—_—Aijcov aitor eicdywr, 

*0 rotér’, év tH cavidu* 

Lictor, bring him in and bind him to the rack. 
——_————-yupvdy &rodhoavrd pe 

Kéaeve pbs tH cavld: Setv tov tokdrny.y 
Order the lictor me to strip, 

And naked bind me to the rack. 

5. Tpoxds, a wheel, to which slaves who had fled from their mas- 
ters or committed theft were bound, and where they were beaten 
with stripes.* It was also sometimes called. gvdo7édn. 

dvy), perpetual banishment, was sometimes inflicted on criminals. 
Persons condemned to suffer this punishment were deprived of their 
estates, which were publicly sold; and they were compelled to leave 
their country without any possibility of returning to it, unless they 
should be recalled by those who had exiled them. Citizens who 
granted them an asylum were subject to the same punishment.< 

*Oorpaxiopos, ostracism, derived its name from Gozpakor, a shell or 
tile, and was a popular form of condemnation, by which those who 
had power and popularity sufficient to attempt any thing against 
the state were banished for ten years, with leave to enjoy their 
estates and to return after that period. This punishnient was in- 
flicted only on persons of rank and character, and was a simple me- 
thod of preventing political convulsions in the state, and an institution 
necessary in a democratical form of government. It was,. however, 
too often employed to gratify personal animosity, and to encourage 
the designs of the envious, who wished to depress such as were emi- 
nent for their talents and virtues. All whose reputation, riches, or 
eloquence, raised them above the common rank, were liable to the 
punishment of the ostracism. ‘The process in this condemnation was 
as follows :—the people being assembled, every man took an dozpakor, 
tile, and carried it to a certain part of the niarket-place, surrounded 
with wooden rails for that purpose, in which were ten gates for the 
ten tribes to enter separately. The archons then numbered all the 
tiles (which if fewer than six thousand, the ostracism was void); and 
placing every name by itself, they pronounced that the person, whose 
name was written by the majority, should be banished for ten years, 
but might enjoy his estate. This punishment was sometimes called 
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Kepapecky pdortE, from «épapos, because the dorpaxa, by which the 
people gave their suffrages, were. earthen tiles or pieces of broken 
pots.? It is not agreed whether it was instituted by Hippias the son 
of Pisistratus,* or by Clisthenes, who is also said to have been the first 
that suffered by this punishment but Hyperbolus, a mean and con- 
temptible person, who furnished the writers of comedy with matter for 
satirical invective, was the last that was banished by ostracism; and 
the people, offended that it should be employed on so worthless an 
object, abolished this form of condémnation.¢ A similar mode of 
punishment was instituted at. Argos, Megara, and Miletus.* The 
Syracusian zeradicpds was also borrowed from the ostracism of the 
Athenians, but differed from it in banishing only for the term of five 
years; and instead of dorpaxa, tiles, the Syracusans in giving their 
votes employed wérada, leaves, which were commonly those of the 
olive-tree.é | 

Odvaros, death, was inflicted on malefactors in various methods, 
the principal of which were the following :— | 

1. Eigos, a sword, with which the criminal was beheaded.‘ 

2. Bpéxos, a rope, with which he was either strangled or hanged ;’ 
and it appears that this latter form of punishment was very ancient, 
as well as considered very ignominious.” 

- 3. Bappaxoy, poison, of which there were different kinds; but that 
which was commonly used was the juice of the herb xwvewyv, hem- 
lock, which on account of its extreme coldness was poisonous, but 
which did not occasion much pain nor symptoms of convulsions.” 
To the death of Socrates, who died by the poison of hemlock, the 
poet alludes in the following lines : : 

Rem populi tractas? barbatum hec crede magistrum 

Dicere, sorbitio tollit quem dira cicute.° 

Deal you in state-affairs}? thus spoke the sage, 

Victim of hemlock and Athenian rage. 

4. Kpnpvos, a precipice, from which malefactors were thrown head- 
long.” 

5. Toprava, or rirava, clubs with which malefactors were beaten to 
death ;? they were hanged on a pole called ri7avoy; and hence rupraré- 
Cerac is expounded by kpéuarar,’ and érupravicOnoay by éxpepacOnoar.s 

6. Zravpds, the cross, consisted of two beams, one of which was 
placed across the other; and the form of it was much the same as that 
of the letter T, differing only in this, that the transverse beam was 
fixed a little below the top of the straight one.* The malefactor was 
hanged upon the beam that was erect, to which his feet were fixed with 
nails; and his hands were nailed to each side of the transverse beam. 
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7. Bapapoy, a deep pit, which belonged to the tribe Hippothoontis, 
and into which condemned persons were cast headlong.“ It was 
sometimes called dpvypa; and hence the public executioner ‘received 
the name of 6 érl rg dpvypart. It Was a-dark hole, with sharp spikes 
at ‘the top to prevent any one from escaping, and with ‘others at the 
bottom to wound and pierce those who were cast into the pit.’ Its 
depth and extent'cccasioned it to be used as'a proverbial expression 
to signify a miser or a glutton, who is always craving and never 
satisfied : | 
: Aufer abhinc lacrymas, barathro, et compesce querelas.” 


— Forbear thy sighs, 
Thou miser, cease complaints, and dry thine eyes. 


Mendici, mime, barathrones, hoc genus omne.* © 
Beggars, jack-puddings, gluttons, and such like, 


8. AcBoforéa, lapidation, a common punishment, usually inflicted 
by the primitive Greeks on those who were taken in adultery.” Hence 
Hector tells Paris that he deserves to die this death ; 

H TE Kev Hdn : 
Adivov cco xiTHVva, KaKdv Evex’, Soon Eopyas.% 
——— Otherwise now, / 

For alk your crimes, you would be stoned to death. 


9. Karazoyricpos, demersion, or drowning in the sea.« 

10. [lip, burning. . 

As the laws inflicted severe penalties on offenders, so they conferred 
ample rewards on those who deserved them. The principal honors 
were the following : 3 

Ilpoedpia was the privilege of having the first seat at all public assem- 
blies and entertainments.’ 

Eixwy was the honor of having a picture or statue erected in the 
citadel, the forum, or other public place.° 

_Zrégavor, crowns, were conferred in the public assemblies by the 

votes of the people, by the senators in council, by the tribes on their 
own members, or by the dypdrac iv their own (djpos) borough. They 
were forbidden by law to be presented in other places, it being the 
intention of Solon that the Athenians should dyargy év abry TH moet 
ripwpevor U7 Shpov, be satisfied with the honors paid them by their 
own people. Hence the Athenians never rewarded any ove with 
a crown in ‘the theatre, or at the solemn games, where there -was 
usually a concourse of people from all parts of Greece ; and if a crier 
proclaimed in the public assemblies the crowns which had been 
conferred on any one by his tribe or borough, he was punished with 
aria, infamy. Yet orédavor Zerixol, hospital crowns, were some- 
times presented by foreign cities to particular citizens of Athens; but 
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this could not be'done till the ambassadors of those cities had ob- 
tained leave from the Athenian people,. and the men for whom the 
honors were intended had undergone a public examination. The 
crowns presented by the Athenians themselves were kept in the 
families of the persons who obtained them; but those given by other 
Cities were dedicated to Minerva, the protectress of Athens.? 

’AréXeva was an immunity from all taxes, contributions, and other. 
public duties, exclusive of those required for carrying on war and 
building ships, from which the nine archons alone were exempted. 

Liria, wapactria, olryats év Ilpvraveiy, was an entertainment given 
in the common hall called Prytaneum, at the public expense, to those 
who had deserved well of their country, and especially to those who 
had been ambassadors. It was ordered by a law that no one should 
receive this honor more than once; but this law being repealed, 
some were aefoirot, constantly maintained in the Prytaneum, . which 
was considered the greatest honor among the Greeks Sometimes 
this privilege was granted to whole families, on account of the ser- 
vices of their ancestors. Their usual food was a kind of cake or 
pudding, called z4ea; but on holidays they had an allowance of 
bread,* which was appointed by Solon, pupovpevos rov “Opnpor, in 
imitation of Homer, whose heroes feasted in this manner. Besides 
other provisions, the tenths of all the entrails of beasts offered in 
sacrifice were reserved for them; and if any man neglected to send 
those tenths, he was liable to be punished by the mpuravers 

Kal o€ pave tots mputdvecw 


*Abexarevrous TeV Oeay ic- 
pas €xovra Koirias. 


Your frauds J’ll to the prytanes disclose, 
That you with sacrilegious stealth withhold 
The tenths of sacred victims’ entrails. 


They who had received any privilege from the city were under its 
peculiar care and protection ; and the injuries inflicted on them were 
considered as injuries committed against the commonwealth. Hence 
ippigev, mardooew, kaos eireiv, to affront, calumniate, or strike 
those on whom public rewards had been conferred, was punished 
with ariuia, infamy.’ } 

When Athens was at the summit of glory, it was very difficult to 
obtain public honors; and Miltiades, after freeing Greece from the 
Persian army at Marathon, petitioned in vain for a crown; but in 
latter ages public honors were more common, and were sometimes 
conferred on very undeserving objects.’ 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Laws in general. 


Tue poets say that Ceres first taught the Athenians the use of laws ; 
and hence was celebrated the festival Oeeuoddpeca, in which she was 
worshipped by the name of @ecpoddpos, the legislatrix.” The occa- 
sion of this opinion seems to have been the ascribing to that goddess 
the invention of tillage ; after which controversies arose with respect 
to the lands which were not divided into equal portions; and in com- 
posing those differences, Ceres gave instructions which were after- 
wards followed in other matters. Certain, however, it is, that when 
_ Theseus divested himself of sovereign authority, he retained to him- 
self the custody or protection of the laws.” 

The first lawgiver after the time of Theseus was Draco, wlrose 
laws were called Oeopol,’ from the first word in each of them; but 
they were remarkable only for their unreasonable severity,” the slight- 
est offence being punished with death. Except those which related 
to murder, and which were called gocvixol vouor, they were all re- 
pealed by Solon, who enacted many useful and excellent laws, which, 
to distinguish them from the @ecpol of Draco, were denominated 
vopout Lest, however, they should in time be neglected, Solon 
caused the senate to take an oath to observe them: each of the dec- 
pobérac vowed that if he violated any of these laws, he would dedi- 
cate a golden statue as large as himself to the Delphian Apollo; and 
the people bound themselves to obey them for one hundred years.” 

Pisistratus, however, having insinuated himself into the favor of 
the people, seized on the government, and was invested with sovereign 
power, which at his death he transmitted to his sons; and during this 
usurpation the laws of Solon were not always observed, but changed 
according to the interest or inclination of the tyrant ;° but after the 
expulsion of the family of Pisistratus, Clisthenes restored the institu- 
tions of Solon, to which he added many new laws, and which con- 
tinued in force till the Peloponnesian war, when the government was 
altered by the four hundred, and afterwards by the thirty tyrants.’ 
The ancient laws were again re-established in the archonship of Eu- 
clides, and others enacted by Diocles, Aristophon, and others, and 
afterwards by Demetrius the Phalerean.* These, with Thales and 
Fschylus, seem to have been the principal legislators of Athens.’ 

Several other laws were enacted on particular occasions by the 
suffrages of the people; but it would be unnecessary to mention the 
Wndicpara rijs Bovdjs, decrees of the senate, whose authority con- 
tinuing only for a year, their decrees became invalid at the expira- 
tion of their office. | 
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The manner of enacting a law was as follows :—when any one. in- 
tended to propose a measure which regarded the public, he commu- 
nicated it first to the prytanes, who convoked a meeting of the senate, 
by whom iit was rejected or adopted. If it was agreed to, it was 
called zpofovdevpa ; and after being written on a tablet. by the pry- 
tanes, it was denominated zpéypaypa. No law was to be proposed 
to the assembly unless it had been previously. written on.a white 
tablet, and publicly hung up for several days at the statues of the 
heroes called érévupoz, in order that all the citizens might be informed 
of the measure intended to be proposed at their next meeting. When 
the people were convened, it was read, and every man was at. liberty 
to give his opinion on the whole, or any part, of the subject. . If, 
after due consideration, the measure was thought improper, it was 
rejected; but if it was approved, it passed either into a Widiopa ora 
vopuos, which, though the same as to their obligation, differed in this, 
that the latter was a general and perpetual law, whilst the former 
related only to particular times and places.” 

It was dangerous for any citizen to propose a new law which was 
not agreeable to the inclinations of the people, or which was preju- 
dicial to the interests of the republic; and he might be impeached ° 
for it any time within one year ;* but after that period he could not 
be punished. If he had not published his proposal in due time; if he 
proposed it in ambiguous and fallacious terms ; or if he proposed any 
thing contrary to the former and established laws ; a writ, called zapa- 
vopias ypady, for transgressing the laws, might be issued against him./ 
Those who had proposed a law which was wapdvopos, or dvemurijSevos, 
contrary to the former laws, or prejudicial to the state, were arraigned, 
as some say, before the OecpoOérau,’ or, as others think, sometimes before 
the Oecpuoéra:, and sometimes before the other archons, according to 
the nature of the offence. The accusation being heard, the archon 
eloijye eis ro dtcaorhpov, introduced the.cause into the court of justice 
which took cognizance of such affairs. If the defendant was declared 
guilty, he was punished by a fine, which he was obliged to pay under 
the penalty of ariyia, infamy. This last punishment was immediately 
inflicted on those who had been thrice convicted of this offence,. and 
who were ever after excluded from the public assemblies.* If the de- 
fendant was acquitted, the accuser was fined one thousand drachms.? 
Though he who had procured an unjust law to be enacted could. not 
be punished after the expiration of a year, yet he might be sum- 
moned before a magistrate, and compelled to show the design aud 
tendency of the law, in order that any injurious consequence might 
be prevented, 

As time and circumstances render alterations necessary, it. was 
ordered that the laws should be annually and carefully revised, and 
that those which appeared improper should be repealed; this re- 
pealing of the laws was called émiyemporovia rev véuwy, from the 
manner of voting by the holding up of hands.°. The method of per- 
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forming it was as follows:—on the eleventh day of the month Heca- 
tombzon, when the prytanes held their first stated assembly, after 
the «jpvé had made a solemn prayer, the laws concerning the senate, 
the people, the nine archons, and the other magistrates, were read 
over in order. It was. then demanded whether the existing laws 
were sufficient for the state. If it appeared necessary to alter any of 
them, the farther consideration of them was deferred till the fourth of 
Metagitnion, when the last stated assembly met. During these cere- 
monies the @ecpoi,-laws which directed in what manner the vdor 
were to be enacted, were carefully to be observed ; for the. difference 
between Oeopods and vépos is, that Oecpos signifies a law directing in 
what manner laws (vé01) were to be made ;* and if any thing enjoined 
by the Oecpos appeared to be omitted, the prytanes and the proedri 
were severely punished. On the first of Metagitnion another. as- 
sembly was convened, and the proedri reported the matter to the peo- 
ple, who appointed the nomothetz to determine it for them, and who 
nominated five officers, called cuvvédcxor, to defend the ancient laws in 
their name. If the prytanes omitted to convoke this assembly, they 
were fined one thousand.drachms ; and if it met, and the proedri_ ne- 
glected to propose the law to the people, the proedri were fined only 
forty drachms. Any one might impeach the prytanes and the proedri 
before the thesmothetz, who were to try the offenders in the court of 
Heliza, on neglect of which they were refused admittance into the 
Areopagus. The nomothete, after hearing what the orators could 
say in defence of the ancient law, gave their opinions; and the sen- 
tence was ratified by the people in the following assembly.* 

Solon, and, after his example, other lawgivers at Athens, committed 
their laws to writing, contrary to the practice of Lycurgus and the 
lawgivers of other cities, who thought it better that the laws should 
be imprinted in the minds of the people than be engraven on tablets. 
Hence we find an express law at Athens, dypagy vduy ras apxas py) 
xpfioOae pnde wept évos, that no magistrate in any case should use an un- 
written law’ The tablets on which the laws of Solon were engraven were 
made of wood, and called doves, and might be turned round in oblong 
cases.£ Some are of opinion that they were the same as the xipPers ;” 
but others think that those which contained the laws concerning sacri- 
fices and the rites of religion were properly called xipGers, and that all 
the rest were denominated déoves.’ Again some say that xipPers were 
made of stone, and signified any tablets on which laws and public 
edicts were written, and that they received their name zap& ro Kkexo- 
pudwc0a eis twos, because they were erected on high,* or from the 
Corybantes who invented them ;' but as the xipBes were triangular, 
and the doves quadrangular and made of brass,” others are of opi- 
nion that the former contained the laws respecting religion, the latter 
those which regarded civil affairs”. Their number is unknown. They 
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The manner of enacting a law was as follows :—when any one in- 
tended to propose a measure which regarded the public, he commu- 
nicated it first to the prytanes, who convoked a meeting of the senate, 
by whom it was rejected or adopted. If it was agreed to, it was 
called zpofovdevpa ; and after being written on a tablet. by the pry- 
tanes, it was denominated zpéypayua. No law was to be proposed 
to the assembly unless it had been previously written on.a white 
tablet, and publicly hung up for several days at the statues of the 
heroes called éravvyoz, in order that all the citizens might be informed 
of the measure intended to be proposed at their next meeting. When 
the people were convened, it was read, and every man was at. liberty 
to give his opinion on the whole, or any part, of the subject. — If, 
after due consideration, the measure was thought improper, it was 
rejected; but if it was approved, it passed either into a Wipiopa ora 
vopos, Which, though the same as to their obligation, differed in this, 
that the latter was a general and perpetual law, whilst the former 
related only to particular times and places.” 

It was dangerous for any citizen to propose a new law which was 
not agreeable to the inclinations of the people, or which was_preju- 
dicial to the interests of the republic; and he might be impeached — 
for it any time within one year ;* but after that period he could not 
be punished. If he had not published his proposal in due time; if he 
proposed it in ambiguous and fallacious terms ; or if he proposed any 
thing contrary to the former and established laws; a writ, called Tapa- 
vopias ypad), for transgressing the laws, might be issued against him.’ 
Those who had proposed a law which was wapdvopos, or dvemurijSevos, 
contrary to the former laws, or prejudicial to the state, were arraigned, 
as some say, before the Oecpoérar,’ or, as others think, sometimes before 
the Oecpobéra:, and sometimes before the other archons, according to 
the nature of the offence. The.accusation being heard, the archon 
eioijye eis ro dtcaorhprov, introduced the-cause into the court of justice 
which took cognizance of such affairs. If the defendant was declared 
guilty, he was punished by a fine, which he was obliged to pay under 
the penalty of driyia, infamy. This last punishment was immediately 
inflicted on those who had been thrice convicted of this offence,. and 
who were ever after excluded from the public assemblies.“ . If the de- 
fendant was acquitted, the accuser was fined one thousand drachms.? 
Though he who had procured an unjust law to be enacted could. not 
be punished after the expiration of a year, yet he might be sum- 
moned before a magistrate, and compelled to show the design and 
tendency of the law, in order that any injurious consequence might 
be prevented. | 

As time and circumstances render alterations necessary,, it, was 
ordered that the laws should be annually and carefully revised, and 
that those which appeared improper should be repealed; this re- 
pealing of the laws was called éiyeiporovia rév véuwy, from the 
manner of voting by the holding up of hands.°. The method of per- 
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forming it was as follows:—on the eleventh day of the month Heca- 
tombzon, when the prytanes held their first stated assembly, after 
the «pvt had made a solemn prayer, the laws concerning the senate, 
the people, the nine archons, and the other magistrates, were read 
over in order. It was then demanded whether the existing laws 
were sufficient for the state. If it appeared necessary to alter any of 
them, the farther consideration of them was deferred till the fourth of 
Metagitnion, when the last stated assembly met. During these cere- 
monies the Oeopoi,-laws which directed in what manner the vdpoc 
were to be enacted, were carefully to be observed ; for the difference 
between Oeopos and vépos is, that Oeopds signifies a law directing in 
what manner laws (vés01) were to be made ;* and if any thing enjoined 
by the Oecpos appeared to be omitted, the prytanes and the proedri 
were severely punished. On the first of Metagitnion another. as- 
sembly was convened, and the proedri reported the matter to the peo- 
ple, who appointed the nomothetz to determine it for them, and who 
nominated five officers, called ctvdtxor, to defend the ancient laws in 
their name. If the prytanes omitted to convoke this assembly, they 
were fined one thousand. drachms ; and if it met, and the proedri_ne- 
glected to propose the law to the people, the proedri were fined only 
forty drachms.. Any one might impeach the prytanes and the proedri 
before the thesmothete, who were to try the offenders in the court of 
Heliza, on neglect of which they were refused admittance into the 
Areopagus. The nomothete, after hearing what the orators could 
say in defence of the ancient law, gave their opinions; and the sen- 
tence was ratified by the people in the following assembly.* 

Solon, and, after his example, other lawgivers at Athens, committed 
their laws to writing, contrary to the practice of Lycurgus and the 
lawgivers of other cities, who thought it better that the laws should 
be imprinted in the minds of the people than be engraven on tablets. 
Hence we find an express law at Athens, aypdgp vépup ras dpxas py) 
xpfjc0ae pnde rept évds, that no magistrate in any case should use an un- 
written law‘ The tablets on which the laws of Solon were engraven were 
made of wood, and called &oves, and might be turned round in oblong 
cases.£ Some are of opinion that they were the same as the xipPers ;” 
but others think that those which contained the laws concerning sacri- 
fices and the rites of religion were properly called cipBers, and that all 
the rest were denominated aéoves.’ Again some say that xipPers were 
made of stone, and signified any tablets on which laws and public 
edicts were written, and that they received their name rap& ro KeKo-- 
pudwo0ar eis tos, because they were erected on high,* or from the 
Corybantes who invented them ;’ but as the xipGes were triangular, 
and the dZoves quadrangular and made of brass,” others are of opi- 
nion that the former contained the laws respecting religion, the latter 
those which regarded civil affairs". Their number is unknown. They 
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were preserved in the citadel, and afterwards removed to the Pryta- 
neum, that all persons might have recourse to them on any occasion ;° 
but some say that only transcripts of them were carried to the Pry- 
ianeum, and that the originals, in Solon’s hand-writing, remained in 
the citadel. Hence the laws were distinguished into rovs karw0ev and 
tous dvwOev vdpovs, the former signifying the laws in the Prytaneum, 
which was in the lower city, the latter those in the citadel or upper 
city.” It is again supposed that 6 xdrwOer vépuos? denotes only the 
lower part of the tablet; but it appears that there were frequently 
many tablets to one law.’ 

It was illegal to erase a decree from the tablets, or to make any 
alterations ; and to prevent all attempts of that kind, there were cer- 
tain persons who were. called from their office yoappareis, and whose 
business consisted in preserving the laws from being corrupted,’ and 
in transcribing the old laws, and entering the new ones in the tablets. 
These persons were elected by the senate, and, to render their office 
more respectable, had several marks of honor conferred on them. 

That no one might pretend that he was ignorant of his duty, 
the laws were all engraven on the wall in the Baowds) croa, royal 
portico, where they were exposed to the view of the public. This 
custom, however, was not in use till after the expulsion of the thirty 
tyrants,’ 


CHAP. XXII. 
Laws relating to Divine Worship, Temples, Festivals, and Sports: 


SACRIFICES were to be performed with the fruits of the earth. 
This was a law made by Triptolemus.” . 

Due reverence was to be publicly paid to the gods and native 
heroes; and first fruits and anniversary cakes were to be offered in 
private. This was a law of Draco.” — 

One drachm was to be the price of a sheep, eighteen of a medimn. 
This was one of Solon’s sumptuary laws.” 

Cattle intended for sacrifice were to be selected, and the best only 
to be taken.* 

He who offered sacrifice was to carry part of the oblation to his 
family? 

All the remains of the sacrifice were to belong to the priest.’ 

Whoever defiled the temple of Apollo was to be indicted and sen- 
tenced to suffer death. This was a law of Pisistratus. 

All slaves and foreigners were permitted to enter the public temple, 
either from motives of curiosity or devotion.’ 
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They who survived the report of their death were prohibited from 
entering the temple of the furies.¢ 

No violence was to be offered to those who fled to the temples for 
refuge.* 

During the celebration of the new moon or other festival, no one 
was to be insulted in public or private, and no business, which did 
not belong to the feast, was to be transacted.° 

‘Those who attended the Panathenza were forbidden to wear ap- 
parel dyed with colors 

The rhapsodies of Homer were to be repeated at the institution 
of the Panathenza Majora.é 

At public processions sojourners were to carry little vessels formed 
in the shape of a boat; and their daughters, water-pots with um- 
brellas.” 

No foreigner was to be initiated into the sacred mysteries.’ 

Death was to be the punishment of him who divulged the mys- 
teries. 

Persons initiated were to dedicate the garments in which they were 
initiated, at the temple of Ceres and Proserpine.’ 

No woman was to go in her chariot to Eleusis ; and whoever com- 
mitted theft during the feast kept at that place, was to be fined six 
thousand drachms.” 

No petition was to be presented at the mysteries.” 

No one was to be arrested during their celebration.’ 

On the day after this festival, an assembly of the senate was to be 
convened in the Eleusinian temple. P 

At the festival called @ecpogdpia, which was to be annual, there 
was to be a gaol delivery.’ 

During a procession in the Pirezeus in honor of Bacchus, and at 
the Lenzan procession, comedies were to be acted; and during the 
celebration of the Avoyvoiaxa in the citadel, young men were to dance, 
and tragedians and comedians to act; and at these times, and whilst 
the Oapyhdea continued, no suit at face or suretyship was to take 
place. If any one offended against this law in any part, he was to be 
prosecuted at the popular assembly held in the temple of Bacchus.’ 

It was ordered that, on the day following these observances, the 
prytanes should convoke a senate in the temple of Bacchus, upon the 
IJavéia, where the first subject in debate should be the sacred rites, 
and after that the indictments against offenders at the feasts.’ 

No one was to be arrested on the Avoviara.’ 
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The execution of condemned prisoners was to be deferred till the 
Oewpoi returned from Delos.” 

No oblation of victims was to take place on the ’Adjia.” 

He who was conqueror at the Olympic games was to receive a re- 
ward of five hundred, and at the Isthmic, ‘of one hundred drachms.” 

Fifteen persons were to constitute a tragic chorus.’ 

The works of Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were prohibited 
to be brought on the stage; and therefore the clerk of the city was 
allowed to read them in public.’ This law was enacted from ae 
to these three tragedians. 

An emulative performance among the tragedians was ordered to be 
acted in the theatre on the feast called Xv7pa; and he who performed 
his part the best was to be chosen denizen.’ 

No one was to be an actor under thirty, or, as some say, under 
forty years of age.“ 

No archon was to be satirized’in a comedy.” 

If a person chose to ridicule another on the stage, he was to give 
him a fictitious name.° 

The different kinds of music were to be observed, and each  parti- 
cular sort was to be appropriated to its particular festival. 

All spectators were to sit in the theatre with attention and decorum, 
and the archons were to order their sergeants to turn out noisy and 
disorderly persons ; and-if any one geht in causing a dis- 
turbance, he was to be fined.° 

Sports exhibited in honor of Neptune were to ie observed in the 
Pirzeus, where three dances were to be performed in a ring: the 
reward to those who were best was to be ten pyai; to the second, 
eight; and to the third, six/ 

‘One day in every year was to be appropriated to a public cock- 
fighting.’ 


Sacrifices were to be at the beginning of every month.’ 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Laws relating to those who officiated in Holy Rites. 


THE (aorevs was to take care that the parasites were created 
from the people. It was the duty of each parasite to reserve out of 
his allowance an hecteum of barley for the support of the feast of 
the native citizens, which was celebrated in the temple. The Achar- 
-Mensian parasites were to deposit an hecteum. of their dole in the 
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reservatory of Apollo, to whom they were to offer sacrifices ; and the 
Bactrevs, with the old men, and women who had only one husband, 
was to joinin the sacrifices. 

From those who were of illegitimate birth, or from their offspring, 
the parasites were to elect a priest, who was to officiate in the monthly 
sacrifices; and an action was to be brought against him who declined 
the office of parasite.‘ 

Two of the sacred Ceryces were to undertake the office of parasite, 
for one year, in the temple of Apollo at Delos.‘ | 

The third part of the best of the oxen was to be conferred on the 

victor of a prize; and the two remaining parts were to be divided be- 
tween the priests and the parasites.’ This. law was engraven in the 
Anaceum. ' } : 
- A due proportion of money was to be disbursed. by the priests for 
the reparation of the temple ; of the “Apyeiov, treasury of the temple ; _ 
and of the [lapactrioy, which was a place set apart for the parasites, 
and in which they executed their office.” 

From the most vigorous of the old men were to be created Oaddo- 
gdpot, persons who carried sprigs: of olive in the [lava8jvaca, in honor 
of Minerva.” ’ 

The wife of the Bacirevs was to bea citizen of Athens, and not to 
have been before married.’ 

Not only the priests, but also the sacred families, were to give an 
account of their conduct.” 

No person, whose character was impure, was to be admitted into 
the priesthood.’ , 


_CHAP. XXIV. 


Laws relating to the Laws, and to the Decrees of the Senate and 
People. 


AFTER Thrasybulus had expelled the-thirty tyrants, a law was es-- 
tablished by Tisamenus, with the consent and by the authority of the 
people, that Athens should maintain her ancient form of government, 
and continue to make use of the laws, weights, and measures of So- 
lon, and the decrees of Draco. If new laws seemed requisite, the 
nomothetz, who were appointed by the senate for that purpose, were 
to engross them on a tablet, and hang them up at the statues of the 
eponymi for public inspection ; and in the same month they were to 
be delivered to the magistrates, after they had been approved by the 
senate of five hundred, and by the nomothetz. It was also enacted 
at the same time that any private person might be admitted into the 
senate, and deliver his opinion freely on them. After their promulga- 
tion, the senate of Areopagus was required to take care that the ma- 
gistrates put these laws in execution, which, for the general use of the 
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people, were to be engraven on the wall, where they had before been 
hung for public inspection.” 

He who proposed a law which was injurious to the public interest, 
was to be indicted.° 

He who proposed a law was to be accused after the expiration of a 
year, if it.were injurious to the common good; but he was to incur 
no penalty. 

No law was to be repealed before it had been referred to the no- 
mothetz; after which any Athenian might endeavour to procure its 
repeal, provided he substituted a new law in its place. These mea-- 
sures were to be referred by the proedri to the votes of the people. 
‘The first proposal was to relate to the old law, whether it were any 
longer serviceable and should continue in force, or whether it was 
necessary to be repealed. If it appeared proper to repeal it, the new 
law was then to be proposed ; and that which the nomothetz thought 
best was to be considered valid. It was, however, to be provided 
that no new law should be in opposition to those already in force ; 
and the person who introduced such a law was to be subject to the 
same penalty as those who promoted laws injurious to the common- 
wealth.’ 

He who, in abrogating an old law, promised to propose a new one 
and failed in his promise, was to be fined.” | 

The thesmothetz were to assemble annually in the repository of 
the laws, and carefully examine whetherany law was contradictory to 
another ; whether any laws were not ratified ; and whether there were 
duplicates of the same. If either of these occurred in the examina- 
tion, it was to be written on a tablet and published at the statues of 
the eponymi; and afterwards, by order of the epistata, the people 
were to vote which of them should be ratified, and which cancelled.” 

No one was to enact a law in behalf of a private person, unless six 
thousand citizens gave leave by their private votes.” 

It was a capital crime for any man to cite a fictitious law in a court 
of justice.” 

The laws were to be in force from the archonship of Euclides.” This : 
was it consequence of an act of amnesty, which was passed after the 
expulsion of the thirty tyrants. | 

Diocles decreed that the laws enacted during the freedom of the 
commonwealth, before Euclides was archon, and also those which 
were made during his archonship, should be valid. Those enacted 
after that period, or in future to be enacted, were to be valid from 
the day of their passing, unless some particular time for that purpose 
snould be expressly mentioned in the law. Those in force at that time 
were to be transcribed into the public records, within thirty days, by 
the notary of the senate.“ This law gave perpetual authority to the 
laws of Solon, which had been enacted only for one hundred years. 
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¥ngicpara, decrees of the senate, were to continue in force only 
one year.” . 

No Wfgicpa was to be introduced into the assembly of the people, 
till it had been revised by the senate.’ 

The tablets, on which the Pydicuara were engraven, were on no ac- 
count to be removed.° 

No Wigeopa was to be of greater authority than the laws, the senate, 
or the people.? 

No sophistry was to be contained in a Widtopa.? 


CHAP. XXV. 
Laws relating to Citizens, Sojourners, Slaves, and Freed. Servants. 


ALL laws were to be alike obligatory on the whole body of the 
people/ 

All priests and archons were to be elected from the nobility (eza- 
tpidat), whose duty it was to interpret all laws civil and divine.’ 

The @jres, or those who were of the lowest rank, were incapable of 
any office of magistracy ;* but they were to have the right of voting 
in the public assemblies; and all citizens without distinction were 
permitted to become candidates for filling the places of judges.’ 

All citizens were to possess an equal share in the government; and 
the archons were to be elected from the whole body of the people.* 

_No one who was a slave by birth was to be made free of the city.! 

Strangers were to be naturalized only on conditions difficult to be 
complied with.” 

No one was to be admitted a citizen unless he possessed an emi- 
nent character for virtue; and if the rights and privileges of a citizen 
were conferred on him, he was to procure at the next meeting of the 
assembly the private votes of six thousand Athenians; and the pry- 
tanes, before the admission of strangers, were to give him the boxes 
with the calculi, and remove the largesses. Those who thus obtained 
enfranchisement were to be incapable of being created archons or 
priests ; but their children, if born of free women, might officiate. 
If the persons thus made free of the city presumed to undertake an 
office, any free-born citizen was allowed to bring an action against 
them, as intruders on his privileges.” 

They who had suffered perpetual banishment, or who had gone 
with their families to reside at Athens on account of trade, were to 
be enrolled among the denizens.° 

An examination was to be made whether all those who were insert- 
ed in the register of citizens were really citizens or not; and if any 
were found who were not citizens on both sides, their names were to 
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be erased. The determination of this matter was-to-be left to their 
own borough, by which if they were convicted, and acquiesced in the 
sentence without appealing toa higher court, they were to be classed 
among the sojourners: if they appealed to another court and were 
again found guilty, they were to be sold as slaves; but if they were 
acquitted, they were to retain their freedom.” 

Any Athenian was to be permitted to leave the city, and to take 
his family and property with him.? 

Every sojourner was to choose from the citizens a patron, who was 
to pay his tribute to the collectors, and manage all his concerns. 

An action was to be brought against those who did not choose a 
patron, or pay their tribute; but in this action no foreigner was to 
appear as a witness. 

Those against whom the action of ~evia was brought were to be 
cast into prison before sentence was passed, and not admitted to bail. 
If they were condemned, they were to be sold; but if they were ac- 
quitted, they might accuse their adversaries of bribery.” 

He who beat the servant of another man might have an action of 
battery brought against him.’ 

No one was to sell a captive for a slave without the consent of his 
former master. If a captive had been sold, he might be rescued ; 
and he who rescued him was to offer sureties for his appearance. be- 
fore the polemarch.‘ 

If the freedom of a slave had been unjustly claimed, the claimant 
was to pay half the price of the slave.” 

A slave, unable to perform the work of an imperious master, might 
compel his master to allow him to leave his service for one more mild 
and gentle.” 

Slaves might purchase their freedom.” 

Slaves were not to have their liberty given them inthe theatre; and 
the crier who proclaimed it there was to be dr:yos, infamous.” 

Emancipated slaves were to perform certain services for the masters 
who had bestowed on them their freedom, to choose them for their pa- 
trons, and not to be deficient in those duties to which they were 
obliged by law. 3 

Patrons were allowed to bring an action of ézoordotoy against those 
freed slaves who were remiss in the above-mentioned duties, and, if 
the charge was proved against them, reduce them to their former state 
of bondage; but if the accusation appeared unjust, they were per- 
mitted to retain their freedom. Either citizens or strangers might 
appear as witnesses.’ 

He who redeemed a prisoner of war might claim him, unless the 
prisoner was able to pay his own ransom.” 

Maintenance was not to be afforded to a slave that was idle and 
negligent in his duty.* 
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| CHAP..XXVL 
Laws relating to Children and Parents. 


_ THEY only were to be reckoned citizens, whose parents were both 
citizens.” Ty | 
He whose mother was-not free was,to be reckoned illegitimate.¢ 

No illegitimate person, male or female, was to inherit either in sa~ 
cred or civil matters.4:., 6. al Tee ra 

The inheritance bestowed by a childless person on an adopted son, 
was tobe considered as lawful.¢ » 

.» Adoption was to be made by persons living’ | 

_ No one, unless the person who adopted him should have a legiti- 
mate son, was to relinquish the family into which he had been adopted.£ 
. Parents might give their children: any names, or change them for 
others.’ : | | . 

When parents enrolled either their own or their adopted children in 
the public register of the gparopes, they were to swear that they were 
begotten of free women.’ eke tha Bet 
- If an individual died’ without issue, one of his natural heirs was to 
be juridically substituted for the deceased citizen, to'assume his name, 
and perpetuate his family.” aX 
.. An adopted child might one day return to his paternal house; but 
he was to leave in the family that had adopted him a son to accom- 
plish the views of his original adoption; and this son in his turn 
might quit this family, after leaving a natural or adopted son as his 
substitute.’ +7 
Beasts intended to be sacrificed at the enrollment of children were 
to be of a certain weight: a goat was to weigh fifty uvat; and two 
sheep, forty-eight. 

The ephebi were to be required to swear that they would never de- 
sert their post, nor revolt from their general; that they would never be 
the cause of weakening or injuring their.country, but would acquiesce 
in whatever was enjoined them ; that at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, they would conform to the constitution of the republic ; 
and that they would endeavour by every means in their power to 
maintain and extend the dominions of Athens.” — ? | 

Parents were allowed to disinherit their children.” i is 
. No one, however, was to deprive his son of his freedom; nor was 
he to sell his daughter, or his sister, unless he had witnessed her dis- 
honor, when charged with the superintendance of her conduct.° 
«Youth were first to be instructed in swimming, and in the rudiments 
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of literature. They who were poor were to be taught husbandry, 
manufactures, and trades; but such as could afford a genteel educa- 
tion were to learn music, philosophy, hunting, and gymnastic exercises. 
The precise age at which children were to receive public lessons, the 
characters and talents of the masters who were to instruct them, and 
the preceptors who were to attend them, were appointed by the laws. 

He was to be reckoned driuos, infamous, who beat his parents, or 
would not maintain them in their old age 

If any one who had been found guilty of abusing his parents, fre- 
quented prohibited places, the eleven were to bind him in fetters, and 
carry him to be tried at the Helizean court, where those who were em- 
powered might accuse him, If he was convicted, the judges were to 
inflict on him such punishment as they thought proper; and if they 
imposed on him a fine, he was to be imprisoned till it was paid.? 

They who were brought up to no employment, and children born 
of courtezans, were exempted from the obligation of maintaining their 
parents.” 

If the estate of any person was disputed after his death, the child 
was to prove the lawfulness by which his parents obtained it. 

He who was undutiful to his parents was to be incapable of bear- 
ing any office, and might also be impeached before a magistrate.‘ 

If through the infirmity of old age, or from disease, a father became 
of insane mind, his son might bring against him an action, and pro- 
cure his confinement. oe 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Laws concerning the Senate of Five Hundred, the Popular Assem- 
; bly, and the Magistrates. 3 


No one was to be admitted twice into the office of an epistata.” 

It was ordered that the senators, as well as the other Athenians, 
should observe the feast of “Ararovpia according to the custom of their 
country ; and that there should be an adjournment of the senate and 

» of the inferior courts during five days, from the commencement of 
the solemnity by the protentha.’ ; 

The crier was to pray for the prosperity of affairs, and encourage 
all men to promote their success.” . 

The crier was openly to curse him, his kindred, and family, who 
pleaded or voted for the sake of private interest.” 

The oldest of the Athenians were first to deliver their sentiments on 
the subject under discussion, and after them the others according to 
seniority! 

In every assembly one tribe was to be elected to preside, and see 
that the laws were properly executed.’ | 
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The prytanes were not to allow the people to vote twice for the ' 
same thing.“ 

_ The senate of five hundred might impose a fine as large as five 
hundred drachms.? \ 

The senate of five hundred was to build new ships.° 

They who had not built any were to be refused the donation of 
crowns.” 

The senators were to give an account of their administration; arid 
they who had executed their office with integrity and ability were to be 
rewarded with crowns.¢ 

None were to be magistrates but those who had competent estates./ 

Magistrates were to be elected by beans.’ 

To give two votes for the same candidate was to be punished with 
death.’ 

The archons were to be created by the people. 

No one was to fill the same office twice, or undertake two separate 
offices in the same year.‘ 

All magistrates elected by votes, surveyors of public works, and 
those who possessed any authority in the city during thirty days, as 
well as those who presided in the courts of judicature, were not to 
enter on their respective offices till they had passed the usual exami- 
nation, and after the expiration of their offices were to give an account 
of the discharge of their trust before the scribe and logiste.* 

Those who had not made up their accounts were not to expend any 
part of their money in divine uses, nor to make wills. They were also 
forbidden to travel, to. bear another office, or to receive a crown.’ 

It was punishable with death for any one who was indebted to the 
public treasury, to hold a public trust.” 

He who was convicted of attempting to usurp the government was 
to be punished with death.” — 

_ Any magistrate who continued to exercise his functions after the 
dissolution of democratical government, was to be outlawed ; and it 
was lawful for any one to kill him and seize his goods.’ 

It was decreed that if any one attempted the ruin of the common- 
wealth, or held any office after its subversion, he was to be considered * 
an enemy to the state, and might with his accomplices be killed and 
his goods seized; that he who killed him should be blameless, and 
deemed innocent; and that all Athenians should be obliged by oath 
to attempt his death.? : 

Oaths taken in time of war, or on some pressing necessity, if in- 
consistent with the Athenian constitution, were to be null and void. | 

No office, imposed by the people, was to be refused by oath be- 
fore the senate.’ 0 | 
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Whoever abused a magistrate whilst acting in his office, was to- be 
fined.’ 

The’ archons were to prove that they were citizens by a lawful 
lineage of progenitors for three generations; from what family they 
assumed their pedigree; and that they were descendants of Paternal 
Apollo aud Jupiter Herceus.*. They were also to swear that they 
would be scrupulously observant of the laws, which if they disregard- 
ed, they would for every default forfeit a statue of gold, of equal 
weight with themselves, to the Delphian Apollo.’ 

An archon who was seen intoxicated with wine, was to suffer death.” 

If a person insulted or beat one of the thestnothete, or injured his 
reputation, that of a crowned archon, or of any other on whom the 
city conferred an office or dignity, he was to be dzpos, infamous.” 

The vacancies which happened in the senate of Areopagus were to 
be annually filled from the archons.” 

The Areopagites were to superintend the conduct and morals of the 
Athenians.* 

No Areopagite was allowed to write a comedy.’ 

The senate of Areopagus was to give an account of its management 
before the logiste. 4 

A orparnyos was to have children lawfully begotten, and to enjoy 
an estate within the confines of Attica.? 

Every orparnyos was to swear that twice in a year he would make 
an incursion into the Megarensian territories.’ 

The orparnyot who should injure the fleet of their allies were to be 
arraigned.° 

No one was to be created syndic or astynomus more than once,* 

The questors were to be chosen by the suffrages of the people.* 

A questorship was not to be held longer than five years/ 

If any one went on an embassy without being commissioned by the 
senate or people, he was to be put to death.é 

No one was to be secretary to the same e magistrate more than once.” 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Laws relating to Orators, and various Offices. 


No one under the age of thirty years was to speak in the senate 
or popular assembly. 

No one was to be a public orator who had struck his parents, re- 
fused to maintain them, or excluded them from his house; who had 
thrown away his shield, or refused to enter into the army in times of 
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public necessity; who’ had been guilty of incontinence, or effeminate 
conduct; or who had dissipated his paternal estate, or any inheritance 
bequeathed to him by a friend. It was enacted that no orator should 
be permitted to intermeddle in public affairs till his moral conduct 
had undergone a careful scrutiny; and if a person, guilty of any of 
the offences above mentioned, dared to speak in public, he was to: be 
arraigned in open court.’ 

An orator was to have children lawfully begotten, and to possess an 
estate in the territories of Attica.’ | 

If an orator, either before the senate or the people, did not discuss 
the subject proposed in a proper manner, digressed twice from the 
matter under consideration, abusively animadverted on the behaviour 
of any person, or conducted himself unseemly in any respect, the 
proedri were to impose on him a fine of fifty drachms. If the mpaxzo- 
pes, who were to. be informed of his offence, thought his penalty not 
sufficiently severe, he was to be summoned to the next convention of 
the senate or the assembly, where, if condemned by private votes, the 
proedri were to impose on him another fine, to be paid to the mpaxro- 
pes on account of his apayopia, breach of the laws.’ 

The archons were to appoint by lot, in the assembly, players on 
the flute to attend at the xépor, public dancings.” 

No stranger was to join in a dance with achorus; if he did, the 
choragus was to be fined one thousand drachms.” 

It was lawful to carry information to the archon against a. stranger, 
before he entered the theatre to dance.’ 

If a stranger was indicted by a xopyyds for dancing before the 
archon, he was to be fined fifty drachms; and if he persisted after 
prohibition, one thousand drachms? 

Dancers who were driuor, infamous, were to be expelled the stage.’ 

Sixteen persons were to be elected from all the public companies; 
to contribute equally towards the building of a man of war; a service 
in which, they were to engage from twenty-five to forty years of age.” 

To be qualified for the office of trierarch, a man was to be worth 
ten talents; but if his estate was of greater value, he was to build ships 
equivalent; at most, however, three, with a skiff. They who were 
not worth so much were to make up the sum conjointly.’ 

The trierarchs and overseers of the navy were to be commissioned 
to register the names of those who, being of the same cuppopia, were 
indebted to the state for ship-rigging, for which they were to sue them.’ 

He who owed rigging was to pay it, or give security.” 

They who were elected trierarchs were to repair to the ships over, 
which they were appointed.’ 

All trierarchs were to render an account of their administration.” 

There was to be an annual appointment for the exchange of offices, 
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where he, who had been nominated a detrovpyds, was to be exempted 
from serving if he could find an unemployed person richer than him- 
self: if the person produced confessed that he was more wealthy, he 
was to occupy the other’s place among the three hundred; but if he 
denied it, they were to exchange estates.’ 

The house of him who offered to make the exchange was to be 
sealed up; and he who quitted his estate for that of his neighbour 
was obliged by oath to discover his property, and three days were 
allowed for that purpose; but he was not to be compelled to make 
known his possessions in the mines. 

No one was to be obliged to serve two offices at the same time.’ 

No man, except the archons, was to be excused from the office of 
trierarch.* | 

No one was to be exempted from contributing to the assessment for — 
levying soldiers.¢ 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Laws relating to Honors conferred by the Commonwealth, to the 
Gymnasia, Physicians, and Philosophers. 


No man was to be entertained in the Prytaneum more than once.? 

He who was invited and refused to attend, was to be fined. 

They who were entertained in the Prytaneum were to have maza, 
and, on festivals, bread.? : . 

Crowns, if presented by the people, were to be given in the popu- 
lar assembly; if by the senators, in the senate.¢ 

Crowns were not to be conferred by individuals, but only by the 
whole body of the senate, by the popular assembly, or by particular 
tribes or boroughs. 

No tribe or borough was to bestow crowns in the theatre on any 
of its members; and if they presumed to do this, the crier who pro- 
claimed them was to be Gripos, infamous. 

To no citizen was fevuxds orégavos, a hospital crown, to be given in 
the theatre without the consent of the people; and when given, it was 
to be consecrated to Minerva. 

Every one honored with a hospital crown was to produce testimo- 

nials of a regular and sober life. . 
No wealthy citizen, unless he.were a descendant of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, or an archon, was to claim immunity from serving in 
public offices ; and he who requested such an exemption was, with 
all his house and family, to be dros, and liable to the action of 
yeagn and évdecks, by which, if convicted, he was to suffer the same 
punishment as those who, indebted to the public, officiated as judges S 
This law was repealed, at the instance of Demosthenes, soon after its 
enactment. 
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' Honors conferred by the people on proper persons were to be con- 
firmed; but if upon examination they appeared to be given to un- 
worthy persons, they were to be void.¢ 
No school was to be opened before the rising, or kept open after 
the setting, of the sun. : 
No one except the sons, nephews, and sons-in-law of the master, 
was to enter the school when the boys were in it, on pain of death.’ 
No master was to give leave to any adult person toattend the festi- 
val of Mercury; ifhe did, he was to be punished according to the law 
enacted against those who corrupted the morals of free-born children. 
All the xopnyol, elected by the people, were to be above forty 
years of age.’ - 
No slave was to anoint himself or perform exercises in the Palestra.* 
No slave or woman, unless free-born, was to study or practise 
physic.’ acy 
No one was to teach philosophy.” This law, which was enacted 
by the thirty tyrants, was repealed after their expulsion. 
_ No one, on pain of death, was to keep a school of philosophy, un- 
less the senate and people approved.” This law was repealed soon 
after its enactment. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Laws relating to Judges,* Law-suits, Judgments, Witnesses, and 
aay Punishments. 


AFTER the determination of a magistrate, appeal might be made 
to the courts of justice.’ 
_ They who were degraded from the senate might sit as judges in the 
courts. 
~ All the Athenians were capable of being appointed by lot to sit as 
judges in the several courts.? | 
The name of the bailiff, or person who arrested, was to be registered.? 
Whoever did not appear on the day appointed for the trial of his 
cause, was to suffer for his neglect by having an action, called dixy 
épyun, brought against him, and to be fined one thousand drachms ;, 
but if he sent a satisfactory excuse for his absence, he was to be re- 
dressed by another action denominated jp} ovca, annulling the former.” 
The archons were to propose to both parties questions, to which 
they were to answer.’ 
The plaintiff was to promise on oath that he would pursue the 
action, if his witnesses were ready ; but if not, he might demand time 
for providing them.? — 
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- The archons were to summon the contending parties to appear, and 
introduce them into the court." ! 

The judges were to be elected by lots.” . 

No judge was to give sentence in two different courts on the saine 
di 

“The judges were to take an oath that in all causes their judgment 
should be conformable to the laws ; and that in matters not determined 
by the laws, their sentence should be agreeable to justice and equity.’ 

Every judge was to minute down in his table-book the heads of the 
suits which he was to determine.’ 

He who ran away through fear was to lose his cause.* 

Criminals were to have the liberty of making their own defence.¢ 

‘No slave was to plead in any cause.” 

The crier was to pronounce sentence against him. into whose urn 
the greater number of pebbles, bored with holes, were cast; and for 
him to whom the whole ones belonged.¢ 

When there was an equal number of votes on both sides, the pri- 
soner was to be acquitted.? 

There was to be the same number of urns, or boxes, for the votes, 
as of those who contended.* 

The judges were to propose certain penalties for the offence; and 
the defendant was to offer to their consideration such punishment as 
he thought reasonable ; after which the whole matter was to be left 
to. the determination of the judges / 

‘The court was not to sit after the setting of the sun.é 

If any one had bribed the Helizan court, or any other court of ju- 
dicature ; if he had convoked a senate, or entered into a conspiracy 
to overturn the government; or if he had received a bribe for carry- 
ing any public or private cause; he was liable to be indicted before 
the thesmothete, by the action called yoagy.” 

All private bargains which were made before witnesses were to be 
valid in law.! 

No covenant or agreement was to be made contrary to the laws.* 

There was to be no contention concerning matters which had been 
once agreed.’ 

Any one was to be permitted to non-suit his adversary, if the action 
brought against him was not entered.” 

They who received injuries might prosecute within five years.” 

It was allowable to enter actions respecting contracts made out of 
Attica, or wares exported out of it to any other place.’ 

He who had a law-suit respecting private matters might choose an 
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arbitrator, whose sentence was to be definitive, and by whose award 
he was to abide.” 

Arbitrators were to swear before verdict was given.’ 

__ Arbitrators were to wait for the plaintiff till the setting of the sun, 
when, if he did not appear, they were to inflict such punishment as 
was thought necessary.” 

It was lawful to appeal from arbitrators chosen by lots to other 
courts of justice.‘ ; 

Oaths were to be attested by three gods: ‘Ixéows, the supplicant’s 

_ president ; Ka@dpous, the purifier ; and ’Eéaxeorfowos, the averter of 
danger or evil.’ 
_ The evidence of those who were driuo, infamous, was not to.be re- 
ceived.” 
_ No slaves were to give evidence.’ . 
No man was to be a witness for himself, either in judicial actions, 
or in rendering up his accounts.” ( 
_. The plaintiff and defendant were to answer each othex’s questions ; 
but their answers were not to be received as evidence.* 
_ No compulsion was to be used towards friends and acquaintances, 
who were not obliged to give evidence contrary to their inclinations 

The penalty of the action called yevSouaprvpia was to be in force 
against those who gave false evidence themselves, or who. suborned 
false witnesses.* | 

. Evidence was to be given in writing.“ 

Witnesses, after being sworn, were not to withhold their evidence. 

Eye-witnesses were to write down what they knew, and read it.’ 

It was allowable to give that evidence which was called axon, and 
which consisted: of what had been heard from a person deceased ; 
and also that denominated éxuaprupia, which was the attestation of 
one who was.at a great distance.° ‘ 

The witness, who declined to give his evidence, was to be fined a 
drachm.4 | 

A person cited as a witness was to give evidence, swear that he 
knew nothing of the matter, or incur a fine of one thousand drachms, 
which were to be paid to the public treasury.’ 

If contending parties thought proper, they might make use of the 
deapaprupias 

False witnesses were to be prosecuted by the action called Sin 

Wevdouaprupiay ; and he who suborned them, by that denominated 
dikn Kakoreyray.£ Caney 

There was to be no renewal of any litigation either in public or pri- 
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vate matters, which had been once determined by the judges, or by the 
decrees of the people; and no one was to be impeached contrary to 
what the laws prescribed.” 

All judgments and verdicts delivered by the judges under the po- 
pular government were to be valid; but all acts and decrees made 
under the thirty tyrants were to be void.’ 

The judges were not to be so severe as to inflict both corporal and 
pecuniary punishment at one and the same time.* | 

They who erred through ignorance were not to be arraigned ina 
public court, but privately admonished of their duty.’ 

The most wealthy and powerful of the Athenians were to be banish- 
ed by ostracism for ten years, lest they should rebel against the go- 
vernment.™ 

No one was to receive an exile on pain of being banished himself.” 

The criminal and the abettor were to be punished alike.’ 

He who confessed his guilt before his trial was to be condemned” 

Criminals who had been fined were to pay from the day the fine 
was due, whether they were registered in the debt-book or not; and 
he who neglected to discharge the fine within the ninth zpurareia was 
to pay double.? 

No one indebted to the city was to enter on any public office.” 

He who, indebted to the city, had been convicted of making:an 
oration to the people, was to be taken before the eleven.’ 

All debtors to the city were to be Griuor, infamous, till they bad 
paid what they owed ; and if they died without having discharged 
their public debts, their heirs were to incur the same disgrace till 
satisfaction was made.’ 

After payment had been made, the name of the debtor was to be 
erased from the debt-book.” 

Three parts of the debtor’s goods, which were forfeited to the pub- 
i treasury, were to belong to any private person who informed against 
1m.° 

They who were debtors to the public, and whose names were not 
enrolled, might be sued by the action called évdeks.” 

They who had been unjustly registered as debtors were to have 
their names erased ; and the names of those who registered them were 
to be inserted in their places.* 

If any debtor should be blotted out of the albe, or register, before 
he had discharged his debt, the action called dypaguov might be 
brought against him in the court of the thesmothete? 

They who had been branded with infamy before the archonship of 
Solon, were to have their privileges renewed, except those whom the 
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areopagites, ephetz, or prytanes had banished, by the appeal of the 
Bacrdreds, for murder, burglary, or treason.* 

No intercession was to be made for any disfranchised person, or 
for one who was indebted to the public treasury, or to the gods, for 
investing the former with his privileges, or erasing the name of the 
latter from the debt-book, unless the people by six thousand private 
votes permitted it. If any person addressed the senate or people in 
behalf of one whom the judges, senate, or people, had already found 
guilty, or if the debtor supplicated for himself before payment was 
made, the writ called évéezis was to be issued against him in the 
same manner as against those who, though indebted to the public 
treasury, presumed to act as judges; and if any other person inter- 
ceded for the debtor before restitution of the debt, all his goods were 
to be exposed to sale; and if a proedrus allowed a debtor, or any 
other person for him, to propose. that his petition should be voted 
before his accounts were made up, he was to be dr:yos, infamous.* 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Laws relating to the Receivers of the public Revenues, to Buying 
and Selling, to Usury, and to the Importation and Exportation 
of Wares. 


THE senate of five hundred were to put in the stocks those who 
farmed the public revenues, and neglected to pay their rent.? 

If these officers did not carry their rents before the ninth prytany, 
they were to pay double.’ 

If they did not give security to the public, their goods were to be 
confiscated.4 

They who were entrusted with money for religious purposes were to 
render an account in the senate; and if they neglected this, they were 
to be proceeded against in the same manner as those who farmed 
the public revenues.° : 

They who employed the public money a whole year for their own 
use, were to be obliged to restore double; and they who kept it ano- 
ther year were to be imprisoned till payment was made/ 

One thousand talents were to be annually reserved for defending 
Attica against foreign invasions; and he who proposed to apply this 
money to any other use, was to suffer death? 

When a war suddenly broke out, the soldiers were to be paid from 
the remainder of the money intended for civil uses.” | 

If any one proposed that the pay of the soldiers should be taken 
from the money designed for the exhibition of shows, he was to suffer 
death.’ 

If any one sued for land, he was to prosecute the possessor by the 
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action called 3écn caprov; if for a house, by that denominated Sicy 
évouxtov.* : | 

There was to be no cheating in the market.’ 

The fishmonger who overrated his fish, and afterwards took less 
than he had at first asked, was to suffer imprisonment.” 

Fishmongers were not to put their fish in water to render them 
more saleable.” 

A banker was to demand no more interest than what he had at 
first agreed to take.° eees 

The interest of usurers was to be moderate.” 

No one, who had deposited money in surety for any thing, might 
sue for it.? | 

Pledges and sureties were to be valid only for one year.” 

No one might become a slave to pay his debt.’ 

He who did not pay in due time what had been adjudged, was to 
have his hodse rifled.’ 

The fine following the action called éfovAn was to belong to the 
public.” 

One. hundred drachms were to make a pra.” 

They who counterfeited, debased, or diminished the current coin, 
were to lose their lives.” 

No Athenian or sojourner was to lend money to be exported, un- 
less for corn or some commodity allowed by law. He who'suffered his 
money to be exported for other purposes, was to be prosecuted by the 
action called ¢acis; and no writ or warrant was to be issued against 
the person to whom he had lent the money, and the archons were not 
to permit him to enter any trial in the judicial courts.” 

He who exported any fruit except olives was to be openly cursed 
by the archon, or amerced one hundred drachms.’ The conquerors 
in the games at the Panathenzan festival were to be exempted from 
this law.* 

Figs were prohibited from exportation.¢ | 

If any Athenian factor or merchant conveyed corn to any other 
place than to Athens, the action called gaois was to be brought against 
him ; and the informer might claim half of the corn.’ 

He who impleaded 2 merchant on slight grounds was to have both 
the actions of évdezs and dzaywy) brought against him.° 

He who desisted from the prosecution of any merchant accused by 
him, or who failed in obtaining a fifth part of the suffrages, was to 
be fined one thousand drachms, and debarred from commencing the 
actions of ypagy), dacs, araywy), and éohynots.” 
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No inhabitant of Athens was to buy more corn than fifty phormi 
would contain.¢ 

No one was to export wool or pitch.’ These articles were neces- 
sary in building ships. 

All controversies, and compacts by bonds, between mariners, were 
to be brought before the thesmothetz: if any mariner was found 
guilty of injustice, he was to be imprisoned till the fine imposed on 
him was paid; and if he was illegally prosecuted, he might non-suit 
his adversary.é 
_ No watermen or masters of ships were to carry passengers to any 

other place than at first had been agreed on. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Laws relating to Limits and Land-marks; to Lands, Herds, 
and Flocks ; and to Arts, and Corporate Societies. 


IF there was a public well within the space of an hippicum, any one 
might use it; but if it was ata greater distance, each person was to 
dig one for himself.” 

If any one dug a well near the ground of another man, he was to 
leave the space of an dpyuid, pace or six feet, between it and the 
land of his neighbour.’ 

He who dug a well ten dpyuait deep, and found no spring, might 
draw twice a day out of the well of his neighbour six vessels of water 
called xdes.* 

He who dug a ditch or trench near the land of another person, 
was to leave so much distance from his neighbour as the ditch or 
trench was deep.’ 

If any one made a hedge near the ground of his neighbour, he was 
not to pass his neighbour’s land-mark: if he built a wall, he was to 
leave one foot between him and his neighbour ; if a house, two feet.” 

Ifany one built a house in a field, he was to place it at the length 
of a bow-shot from that of his neighbour.” 

He who kept a hive of bees was to place it three hundred feet 
from those of his neighbour.’ . 

Olive and fig-trees were to be planted nine feet from the ground of 
another person; and other trees five feet? 

If any one plucked up the sacred olives at-Athens, besides the two 
annually allowed at public festivals or funerals, he was to pay one 
hundred drachms for each, and the tenth part of the fine was to be 
due to Minerva. The same offender was also to pay one hun- 
dred drachms to any private person who prosecuted him; and the 
action was to be brought before the archons, when the prosecutor 
was to deposit zpuraveia, the money required previously to judgment. 
The archons were to give to the zpaxropes an account of the fine im- 
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posed on the criminal; and to the questors of Minerva, of that part 
which was to be deposited in the treasury of the goddess; and if they 
neglected this, they were to pay the money themselves.’ 

Men were not to be allowed to purchase as much land as they 
wished.” 

Spendthrifts, who wasted the estates left them by their fathers or 
others, were to be Griuor, infamous.! 

He who brought an he-wolf was to have five “drachms; and a she- 
wolf, one.? 

No one was to kill an ox which labored at the plough.” 

No person was to kill a lamb of a year old, or an ox.” 

No one was to hurt any living creatures,” 

Any person might accuse another of idleness.* 

No man was to exercise two trades. ° 

No man was to sell perfumes.‘ 

Foreigners were not to be allowed to sell wares in the markef, nor 
to exercise any trade.* 

Any one might bring an action of slander against him who dis- 
paraged or ridiculed another on account of his trade.? 

He who obtained the greatest repute, and was esteemed the most 
ingenious in his profession, was to have his diet in the Prytaneum, 
and to be honored with the highest seat. 

The ferryman, who overturned his boat in wafting over passengers 
to Salamis, was to be prohibited from exercising his employment.? 

If fellow-burgesses, those of the same gearpia, those who were in- 
vested with the same sacerdotal office as the opyeaves and the Qacérar, 
those who ate together, who had equal claim to the same burial- 
place, or who travelled together on mercantile pursuits,—if any of 
ae made bargains consistent with the laws, the bargains were to be 
valid.¢ 


If any one receded from a promise which he had made to the peo- 


ple, the senate, or the judges, he was to be prosecuted by the action: 


called eicayyedéa, and, if found guilty, was to be punished with 
deaths 


He who withdrew from an engagement publicly made, was to be 
dros, infamous.é 

He who received bribes, endeavoured to seduce others by bribery, 
or used any other insinuating artifice to the prejudice of the state, 
was, with his heirs and all thosewho belonged to him, to be dripos, in- 
famous,” ) 


He{who held a public office and received bribes, was to suffer 
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death, or make retribution of the money received by bribery ten- 
fold.’ 


CHAP. XX XIII. 


Laws relating to Marriages, Dowries, Divorces, Adulteries, Boys, 
Procurers, and Harlots. 


No man was to have more than one wife.* 

An Athenian was to marry a citizen only. 

If an heiress had been lawfully contracted in marriage by a father, 
brother by the father’s side, or grandfather, it was lawful to procreate 
with her freeborn children; but if she had not been betrothed, and: 
those relations were dead, and she an orphan, she was to marry him 
whom the law appointed. If the woman was not an heiress, and only 
of low condition, she might marry whom she pleased.’ 

If any one married a stranger, as his kinswoman, to an Athenian 
citizen, he was to be driyos, infamous, and his goods were to be ex- 
posed to sale, the third part of which was to, belong to the impeacher, 
who cited him to appear before the thesmothetz, in the manner of 
those prosecuted by the'action of fevia.” | 

A stranger who married a womanthat was a citizen might be sued 
in thejcourt of the thesmothete ; and if convicted, he was to be sold, 
and the third part of the purchase-money and of his property was to 
belong to the accuser. Foreign women, who-married free men, were 
also to be sold, and the men were to forfeit each one thousand 
drachms.” ‘ | 

No Athenian woman was to marry into a foreign family.’ 

Any one might marry a sister by the father’s side.? 

' No heiress was to marry into another family; but she was to 
espouse her nearest relation.’ 

Every month, except in that of Xkppedopiwv, the judges were to 
examine into the rights of those who were designed for the husbands 
of heiresses, and whom they were not to allow to marry them unless 
their consanguinity sufficiently appeared.’ 

If any one sued another by a claim to an heiress, he was to deposit 
mapaxarafody, the tenth part/of her portion; and he who possessed 
her was to lay his case open to the archon; but if he made no ap- 
peal, his right of inheritance was lost. If the husband of the heiress, 
against whom the action had been brought, was dead, the other 
within a reasonable time was to appeal to the archon, whose business 
it was to take cognizance of the action.’ 

If a father had buried all his sons, he might entail his estate on his 
married daughters.’ 

If an heiress bare no children to her husband, she might bestow 
herself on his nearest relation.". 
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All men were to lie with their wives, if heiresses, at least three 
nights in a month.” 

He who ravished a virgin was to be obliged to marry her.” 

A guardian was not to marry the mother of the orphans, with whose 
estate he was entrusted.* 

Slaves were to be allowed the use of women.’ 

When a new-married woman was brought to the house of her hus- 
band, she 'was to carry with her a gpiyezpor, frying-pan, in token of 
good housewifery.* 

A bride on the first night of her marriage was to eat a quince. 

A bride was not to carry with her to her husband more than three 
garments, and vessels of small value.° 

They who were next in blood to an orphan virgin that had no for- 
tune, were to marry her, or settle on her a portion according to their 
quality : if they were of the revraxoctopédipvor, five hundred drachms; 
if of the irzeis, three hundred; and if of the Gevyirar, one hundred and 
fifty; but if she had many kindred who were equally related to her, 
they were severally to contribute their shares to make up the respec- 
tivesum. If there were many orphan virgins, their nearest relation 
was to give them in marriage, or take one of them to wife: if he did 
neither, the archon was to compel him; and if the archon connived 
at his neglect, he was himself to be fined one thousand drachms, 
which were to be consecrated to Juno. He who broke this law might 
be indicted by any person before the archon.‘ 

The woman who brought her husband a fortune, and who lived in 
the same house with her children, was to claim no interest for her 
money, but be maintained out of the common stock.? 

The son of an heiress, when arrived at man’s estate, was to enjoy 
the fortune of his mother, and support her.¢ 

He who promised to settle a dowry on a woman was not to be 
obliged to fulfil his promise if she died without heirs / 

He who divorced his wife was to restore her portion, or pay in lieu 
of it nine oboli every month; otherwise her guardian might prose- 


cute him in the Odeum, by the action called oirov Sicn, for her main- | 


tenance. 

Ifa woman forsook her husband, or a husband put away his wife, 
he who gave her in marriage was to exact the dowry given with 
her. 

The woman who wished to leave her husband was to deliver to the 
archon with her own hand a bill of separation.‘ 

He who forcibly deflowered a free woman was to be fined one hun- 
dred drachms.* 
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He who forcibly violated the chastity of a virgin was to be fined 
one thousaud drachms.’ 

He who caught an adulterer in the fact might impose on him any 
punishment.” | 

If any one was imprisoned on suspicion of adultery, he might ap- 
peal to the thesmothetz, and if acquitted of the crime, he was to be 
discharged ; but if found guilty, he was to give surety for his future 
chastity, and undergo any punishment which the judges should inflict.” 

If any one committed a rape on a woman, he was to be doubly 
fined.’ 

No husband was to live with his wife after she had defiled his bed, 
and her paramour had been convicted of adultery; and if her husband 
did not put her away, he was to be dros, infamous. She was also 
prohibited from entering the public temples, on pain of suffering any 
punishment except death.» ™ 

No adulteress was permitted to adorn herself; and if she did, any 
one who met her might tear off her garments and beat her, but not 
so as to disable or kill her,” 

Every modest woman, wlio appeared abroad undressed, was to 
forfeit a thousand drachms.’ 

Women were forbidden to travel with more than three gowns, or 
with more meat and drink than they could purchase with an obolus, 
or to have with them more than a hand-basket; and they were also 
prohibited from going out by night, except ina chariot with a lamp 
or torch carried before it.° 

No slave was to caress a fieeborn youth, on pain of publicly re- 

ceiving fifty stripes.’ : 
_ Ifa father, brother, uncle, or guardian, or any other person who 
had authority over a boy, received money for his prostitution, the 
boy was not to be prosecuteil by an action, but the seller and pander 
only, who were both to undergo the same punishment; and the boy, 
after he had attained the age of maturity, was not to be obliged to 
maintain his father who had thus offended; but when his father died, 
he was to bury him with decency.” 

If any one prostituted a buy or woman, he was to be prosecuted 
by the action called ypa@y}, aud if convicted, punished with death.” 

Any Athenian so empowered might bring an action against him 
who had vitiated a boy, woman, or man that was freeborn or in 
service; and the thesmothete were to appoint judges to sit in the 
_Heliea for the determination of the matter within thirty days after the 
complaint had been brought before them, or, if any public. concern 
intervened, as soon after as occasion would allow. If. the criminal 
was convicted, he was immediately to undergo the punishment, whether 
corporal or pecuniary, annexed to the offence ; and if he was sentenced 
to die, he was to be delivered to the éydexa, and suffer the same day. 
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If the vitiated servant or woman belong to the prosecutor, who ne- 
glected to bring the action, or who failed in obtaining a fifth part of the 
suffrages, he was to be fined one thousand drachms. If the criminal had 
only a fine imposed on him, he was to pay it within eleven days at 
the farthest after sentence had been passed; and if the vitiated per- 
son was freeborn, he was to be imprisoned till the fine had been 
discharged.” 

He who had prostituted himself was not to be elected an archon, 
priest, or syndic; he was not to execute any office conferred by lot 
or suffrage, accept an embassy, pass sentence, enter the temples or 
purified precincts of the forum, nor receive crowns on solemn days; 
and he who offended against this law was to suffer death.’ 

Persons who kept company with harlots were not to be accounted 
adulterers. | 

Harlots were to wear flowered garments as a badge of distinction.* 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


Laws relating to Wills, the Succession of Property, Guardianship, 
Sepulchres, and Funerals. | 


THE right of inheritance was to remain in the same family. 

Boys or women were not to bequeath by will above a medimn of 
barley.° 

All real citizens, whose estates were impaired by litigious suits 
when Solon entered the prztorship, were to be permitted to leave 
them to whom they chose, provided they had no male children alive, 
were not insane through the infirmities of age, disease, or witchcraft, 
nor constrained by the persuasions of a wife, by violence, or by some 
unavoidable necessity. 

The wills of those who, having children, disposed of their estates, 
were to be valid, if the children died before they arrived at maturity.? 

Any one who had a daughter might give his estate to another per- 
son, provided that person married his daughter.° 

Adopted persons were to make no wills; but as soon as they had 
children lawfully begotten, they might return to the family from which 
they had been adopted; or if they remained till death, the estates 
were to be restored to the relations of the persons by whom they 
had been adoptedt 

_ All legitimate sons were to have equal portions of their father’s 

inheritance.é 

He who, after he had adopted a son, begat legitimate children, was 
to divide his estate among the legitiniate and the adopted.’ 
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The estate of him who died intestate and left daughters was to 
come to those who married them; but if there were no daughters, 
his brothers by the father’s side and their sons were to enjoy it; and 
if he had neither brothers nor nephews, the males descended from 
them were to possess the estate. If, however, none of the grand- 
children remained down to second cousins by the man’s side, the 
wife’s relations might claim the inheritance; and if none of those 
were living on either side, they who had the nearest pretensions to 
kindred were to enjoy it. Bastards were to claim no right to kin- 
dred ; and if there was a lawfully begotten daughter and an illegiti-_ 
mate son, the daughter was to have preference in right to the inhe- 
ritance, in respect of both divine and civil affairs.’ 

No bastard was to have more than five pvat bequeathed to him.* 

In every part of the year, except in the month Yxpsogopidy, lega- 
cies were to be examined by law; and no one was to enjoy a legacy 
till it had been assigned him by a due course of law.’ 

He who issuéd a writ against one settled in an inheritance was to 
bring him before the archon, and deposit tapaxarafoA7}, as was usual 
in other actions; for, unless he prosecuted the possessor, he could 
have no title to the estate. Ifthe immediate successor, against whom 
the action was brought, was dead, the other within a certain time 
was to appeal to the archon, whose business it was to take cogni- 
zance of the action.” Ifno appeal was made within five years after 
the death of the immediate successor, the estate was to remain secure 
to the heirs of the deceased person, without being liable to law- 
suits.” 

No one was to be guardian to another, whose estate he was to en- 
joy after his death.’ 

Guardians were to let to hire the houses of their wards.? 

The archon was to take under his protection orphans, heiresses, 
decayed families, and women pregnant with posthumous children ; 
and if any one treated them injuriously or contumeliously, the archon 
was to fine him ; but if he transgressed beyond the authority of the 
archon to punish, he was to summon the offender to appear at the 
court of Heliza, which, after conviction, was to inflict on him either 
a pecuniary or corporal penalty.’ _ ‘ 

_ No ward, after the expiration of five years, was to sue a guardian 
for the mismanagement of his trust.’ 

The dead were to be interred.* 

No tomb was to consist of more work than ten men could finish in 
three days; and it was not to be arched, nor adorned with statues.’ 

No grave was to have pillars of more than three cubits high, a 
table, and labellum or vessel to contain food for the maintenance of 
the ghost.” 

He who defaced a sepulchre, buried in it one of another family, 
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erased the inscription, or broke the pillar, was to suffer punishment.” 

No one was to approach the grave of another, unless at the cele- 
bration of obsequies.” 

The corpse was to be laid out according to the pleasure of the rela- 
tions; and the funeral procession was to be the next day before it 
was light, the men going first and the women following. No woman 
who was under sixty years of age, and who was not a relation, was to 
go where the solemnity was kept, or after the funeral had been 
solemnized.* 

A very large concourse of people was prohibited at funerals.’ 

The corpse was not to be buried with more than three garments.* 

No woman was to tear her face, or make lamentations at funerals.@ 

At the death of every one, a chenix of barley, another of wheat, 
and an obolus, were to be paid to the priestess of Minerva in the 
citadel.? 

No ox was to be offered to appease the manes of the deceased.¢ 

Children and heirs were to perform the accustomed rites of paren- 
tation.4 
Slaves were not to be embalmed, nor honored with a funereal ban- 
quet.? : 

Panegyrics were to be spoken only by public orators, and at the 
solemnization of public funerals/ 

They who died in battle were to be buried at the public charge.¢ 

The father was to have the privilege of conferring a funereal enco- 
mium on his son, who had died honorably in battle.’ 

He who died bravely in the front of tle battle was to have an 
annual oration spoken in his favor.’ 

He who accidentally found an unburied body was to cast earth 
upon it; and all bodies were to be buried westward.* ok 

No evil was to be spoken of the dead.’ 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Laws relating to Robbers and Assassins, to Theft, and Slander. 


THE senate of Areopagus was to decide in cases of wilful murder, 
wounds, poison, and fire.” 

The counsel for an assassin was to make no preliminary apology, 
to excite no compassion, and to speak nothing foreign to the subject.” 

The thesmothetz were to punish murderers with death.’ 
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An assassin was to suffer in the country of the person whom he 
had murdered ; and after being carried before the thesmothete, he 
was to be liable to capital punishment only. He who took mone 
for the pardon of the criminal was to restore double of what he had 
received ; and the heliastic court alone was to pass sentence upon him. 

If any one killed, or assisted in killing, a murderer who absented 
himself from the forum, the consecrated places, the public games, 
and the Amphictyonic festivals, he was to suffer the severity of the’ 
law as if he had killed a citizen of Athens; and the ephetz were to 
take cognizance of the matter.? This law related to a murderer who 
had not been condemned. ; 

He who was accused of murder was to have no privileges in the 
city.” 

He who had accidentally killed another was to flee his country for 
a year, till satisfaction had been made to the relations of the deceased, 
when he was to return, sacrifice, and be purified. 

He who troubled, in his exile, him who had thus fled, was to be 
punished.’ 

He who returned from banishment before his.year had expired, 
and bound himself to appear before the magistrate, was not to have 
an action of murder brought against him.” 

If any one had unintentionally killed his antagonist in the exercises, 
or a man lying in ambuscade, or in the heat of a battle, or one who 
had debauched his wife, mother, sister, daughter, or the nurse of his 
legitimate children, he was not to be banished.” 

It was allowable to kill him who assaulted the innocent.” 

If any one, who had been banished for accidental death, was in- 
dicted for murder before he had made satisfaction to the relations of 
the deceased, he was to defend himself before the court éy ppearrot, 
in a small vessel, which was not to land ; but his judges were to pass 
sentence on shore. If he was convicted, he was to suffer for the 
murder; but if acquitted, he was to undergo only the former sen- 
tence of banishment for manslaughter.’ 

If any archon, or person in a private capacity, was instrumental in 
injuring or repealing these statutes, he and his children were to be 
adreuot, and his goods sold.’ 

If a murderer was found ina religious place, or in the forum, he 
might be committed to gaol, and, if convicted, put to death ; but if he 
who committed him failed in procuring a fifth part of the votes, he 
was to be fined one thousand drachms.* 

If any one was murdered, his nearest relations might bring the 
action called aydpoAnJia against those whom they suspected as abet- 
tors of the murder, or protectors of the criminal; and till satisfaction 
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was made, or the murderer surrendered, they might seize three men of 
their body.« 

The right of prosecuting murderers belonged to the relations of the 
persons murdered, their sons-in-law, fathers-in-law, sisters’ children, 
and those of the same gparpia. The murderers might implore the cle- 
mency of the father of the deceased, if he was alive ; but if he was dead, 
that of his brother or all his sons; for without the consent of them all, 
nothing was effectual. If all those before mentioned were dead, and, 
according to the determination of the fifty ephete, the death of the 
person happened by chance, ten men of the same gparpia might, if they 
thought fit, convene and delegate one-and-fifty from the nobility to the 
ephetz. All that were murderers before the passing of this law were to 
be subject to its obligations. If a person had been murdered in any 
of the boroughs, and no one removed him, the demarchus was to order 
the friends of the deceased to bury the body, and to lustrate the 
borough on the day he was killed. When a slave was murdered, the 
demarchus was to acquaint his master ; when a freeman, the succeed- 
ing heirs ; but if the person murdered had no possessions, the de- 
marchus was to acquaint his relations ; and if they neglected to take 
away the body, the demarchus was to see it buried, and cause the 
borough to be lustrated. All this, however, was to be done with as 
little expence as possible; and if the demarchus failed in this, he was 
to be fined one thousand drachms, which were to be paid to the pub- 
lic treasury. The demarchus was to receive from the debtors of the 
murdered person double the money expended on the funeral; and in 
default of this, he was himself to pay it to those of his borough. 

He who was felo de se was to have the hand cut off that did the 
murder, which was to be buried in a place separate from the body.° 

No murderer was to be permitted to remain within the city.? 

Inanimate things, which had been instrumental in the death of any 
person, were to be cast out of Attica.‘ 

He who struck the first blow in a quarrel was to be liable to the 
action called aixias Siknt a 

He who wilfully maimed another was to be expelled the city in 
which the man dwelt whom he had injured, and his goods were to be 
confiscated ; and if he returned to that city, he was to suffer death.¢ 

Any one was to be permitted to inform against a man who had 
injured another person.’ 7 

He who wilfully caused damages was to refund twice as much; he 
who involuntarily caused them, an equivalent.’ 

The eyes of him, who had blinded any one-eyed person, were to be 
plucked out.’ 

The dog which had bit any one was to be tied with a chain four 
cubits long.’ 
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He who stole any thing was to pay to the owner double the value of 
what he had stolen, and as much to the public treasury. If any- one 
had any thing stolen from him, and it was restored, the thief, with 
the abettor, was to pay double the value; but if restitution was not 
made, the thief was to pay ten times its value, and be set in the stocks 
five days and as many nights, if the heliasts so order it; and this 
order was to be made when they considered the punishment to be 
inflicted on him.” 

Ifany one had stolen by day to the value of more than fifty 
drachms, the action called draywy?) was to be brought against him 
before the eleven; but if in the ‘night, any person might wound or 
kill him, or issue the same action against- him; and if he were’ con- 
victed, he was to suffer death, without any regard to sureties for resti- 
tution of the stolen goods. He who stole from the Lyceum, Aca- 
demia, Cynosarges, or any of the gymnasia, any thing of the least 
‘value, or from the baths, or ports, to the value of ten drachms, was to 
suffer death.” 

He who imprisoned a man for theft, which he could not prove, was 
to be fined one thousand drachms.? 

All pickpockets and burglars were to suffer death.” 

He who searched for a thief in the house of another was to wear 
only a thin garment loose about him.? 

He who took that which was not his own was liable to be put to 
death.’ 

It was a capital offence to break into an orchard, and steal figs.’ 
This law was afterwards abrogated, and the offence punished with a _ 
fine’? 

They who stole dung were to suffer corporal punishment.” 

No one was to calumniate or defame any person in the temples, 
judicial courts, treasuries, or places where games were celebrated, 
on pain of paying three drachms to the injured man, and two to the 
public treasury.” 

He who slandered any one was to be fined.” . 

He who reproached any one with committing some heinous offence 
against the laws, was to be fined five hundred drachms.* 

No one was to call another a murderer.’ 


He who upbraided another for casting away his buckler was to be 
fined.* 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


Laws relating to Business, Entertainments, Mines, Military Affairs, 
Military Punishments and Rewards, and various Matters. 


THEY who had been negligent in conducting any business were to 
answer for their neglect.* 

No woman was to meddle in affairs farther thana medimn of barley 
would satisfy for the performance.’ 

No entertainment was to consist of more than thirty guests. 

All cooks hired to dress meat at entertainments were to carry their 
names to the gyneconomi.? 

Only mixed wines were to be drunk at entertainments.¢ 

Pure wines were to be afterwards drunk to the honor of the good 
geniuss 

The Areopagites were to take cognizance of all drunkards.é 

If any one prohibited another from working in the mines, carried 
fire into them, took away the tools of another, or dug beyond his 
limits, he might be prosecuted by the action called &«n peraddcKh.? 

Timocrates enacted that any Athenian found guilty before the 
senate by the action cicayyeda, and imprisoned before or after the 
indictment, and the matter being carried to the thesmothete, the 
thesnrothete within thirty days, unless affairs of state intervened, 
were to appoint the eleven to judge the cause, before whom any 
Athenian might accuse the offender. If he was convicted, the Heliza 
was to impose either corporal or pecuniary punishment; and if the 
latter, he was to be imprisoned till he paid the fine.’ - 

Men were to serve in the army from eighteen to forty years of age. 
Till they were twenty, they were to remain in Attica; and after that 
time they were to serve in the army abroad. 

He who offered to serve in the cavalry before he had been ap- 
proved, was to be dripos.’ 

The cavalry were to be drawn from the most valiant and wealthy.” 

Soldiers were not to dress their hair in a foppish manner.” 

None were to pawn their arms.” | 

He who had betrayed a garrison, ship, ‘or army, was to suffer’ 
death; and all deserters to the enemy were to undergo the same 
punishment. Z 

There was to be no marching before the seventh day of the month? 

The ceremony of proclaiming war was to be by putting a lamb into 
the enemy’s territories.’ ; | 

The polemarch was to lead the right wing of the army.” 
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Treasurers of the public revenue, and dancers at the Atorveraka, 
were to be exempted from serving in the army.° 

They who had valiantly maintained their posts were to be ad- 
vanced ; and others degraded.‘ 

All cowards, deserters, and those who refused to enter the army, 
were to be expelled the forum and the temples, and not to be crowned. 
He who offended against this law was to be tried before the heliaste, 
who were to inflict such punishment as the nature of the offence 
seemed to require.” 

He who cast away his arms was to be dripos.? 

He who, during war, deserted his ship, or who being pressed re- 
fused to go, was to be drips.” 

All wounded and disabled soldiers were to be maintained at the 
public charge.’ 

The parents and children of those who fell in battle were to be 
_ taken care of. The children were to be sent to school at the public 
charge ; and when arrived at maturity, they were to be presented 
with a complete suit of armour, settled in their respective vocations, 
and honored with the first seats in all public places.’ 

‘They who did not return kindnesses were to be prosecuted for 
ingratitude.* , 3 

The borough and name of the father of every one were to be in- 
serted in all deeds and contracts.” 

An informer who uttered falsehoods was to suffer death. 

_ He who, in a public sedition, refused openly to declare for one of 
the parties, was to be dripos.”” 

He who left the city that he might reside in the Pireeus, was to 
suffer death.? 

He who wore a sword or other armour in the streets, except in a 
case of exigency, was to be fined.° 

He who had been convicted of perfidy to the state, or of sacrilege, 
was to be denied burial in Attica, and his goods were to be exposed 
to sale.’ 

He who had betrayed his country was not to enter the territories 
of Attica; and if he did, he was to suffer by the same law as those 
who, after being condemned to banishment by the Areopagites, re- 
turned to Attica.é 

All compacts, approved by the judges, were to be valid.” 

There was to be an amnesty of all former acts and dissensions.’ 
This law was passed after the expulsion of the thirty tyrants, and was 
Sworn to by the archons, the senate of five hundred, and all the peo- 
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ple of Athens. If any person was accused of breaking this oath, he 
might use the plea called tapaypagy) ; he who offered the plea was 
first to make his defence ; and on the party convicted was to be im- 
posed the fine called étwfedia.* 

No stranger was to be wronged or injured.’ 

The bewildered traveller was to be directed in his way; and hos- 
pitality to be exercised towards strangers.” — 

No seller of rings was to retain the impression of one which he had 
sold.” 
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BOOK II. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE LACEDEMONIANS. 


CHAP. I. 
Description of the City of Sparta, or Lacedemon. 


As Attica was filled with dior, boroughs, so Laconia had a great 
number of wdXeus, cities ;* hence it was called ‘Exaréurods, from its 
containing one hundred cities;’? and hence écardépuPat, the sacrifices of 
a hundred oxen, were particularly celebrated by the Lacedzmonians 
for the safety of those hundred cities. At the time, however, that 
Laconia was said to contain a hundred cities, the most inconsidera- 
ble town assumed the name of city; and, though the country was 
very populous, some judicious writers speak of all the places in La- 
conia, except Gythera and Lacedemon, as only vici et castella, vil- 
lages and forts.? 

The city of Lacedemon, which was anciently called Sparta, is said 
to have been built by king Lacedeamon, who gave it the latter deno- 
mination from his wife Sparta, though he designated the country and 
the inhabitants from his own name ;° but some think that this city 
received the appellation of Sparta from the Sparti, who came with 
Cadmus into Laconia’ Certain, however, it is that it was the most 
powerful city in ancient Greece, and was situated at the foot of 
mount Taygetus, on the west side of the river Eurotas, which runs 
into the Laconic gulf. It was of a circular form, and forty-eight 
stadia, or six miles in circumference.“ It was surrounded, to a great 
extent, with vineyards, olives or plane trees, gardens, and summer- 
houses ; and on most of the plane trees was inscribed the following 
Doric sentence: LéBov p’, ‘Edévas gurdy eipr, Reverence me, I am 
the tree of Helen. 
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Anciently, this city was not surrounded with walls;* and its only 
defence was the valor of its inhabitants.’ It is supposed that reasons 
of policy prevented the Lacedemonians from fortifying their capital 
with walls, lest one or both of their kings should by that means intro- 
duce despotism; that by leaving the city thus defenceless, Lycurgus 
expected to excite the courage and bravery of the Spartans; or that 
it was his intention that the Spartans should be induced to contend 
with their enemies at a distance from Lacedemon.’ Even in the reign 
of Agesilaus,” and for the space of eight hundred years,” this city was 
without any fortifications; but after it fell into the hands of tyrants, — 
it was surrounded with walls, which were rendered very strong.’ It 
had, however, some eminences, upon which soldiers might be posted 
in case of ‘an attack? ‘The highest of these eminences served as a 
citadel ; its summit was a spacious plain, on which were erected se- 
veral sacred edifices.? 

Around this hill were ranged five towns, which were separated from 
each other by intervals of different extent, and each of which was oc- 
cupied by the five tribes of Sparta. Such was the city of Lacedzemon, 
the several parts of which were not united as were those of Athens ;” 
but like the other ancient cities of Peloponnesus, it was divided cara 
kopas, into villages or hamlets.’ : 

The great square, or forum, in which several streets terminated, 
was embellished with temples and statues. It also contained the edi- 
fices in which the senate, the ephori, and other bodies of magistrates 
assembled. Of these public edifices the most remarkable was the 
PORTICO OF THE PERSIANS, which the Lacedemonians erected 
after the battle of Platea, at the expense of the vanquished, whose 
spoils they shared. The roof of this building was not supported by 
columns of any particular order, but by colossal statues of the princi- 
pal officers in the army of Xerxes, who had been taken or killed in 
that battle, and who were habited in flowing robes.“ Among others 
appeared Mardonius, in the humiliating attitude of a captive, and 
clothed with all the profusion of the Persian or Median satraps.? 

The other parts of the city also contained a great number of mo- 
numents in honor of the gods and ancient heroes. Upon the highest 
of these eminences stood a temple of MINERVA, which had the pri- 
vilege of asylum, as had also the grove that surrounded it, and a 
small house appertaining to it, in which king Pausanias was left to expire 
with hunger.” This act was resented by the goddess as a profana- 
tion, and the oracle conimanded the Lacedemonians to erect to that 
prince two statues which were placed near the altar... The temple 
was built with brass.” Hence it was called Xadkéocos. Within the 
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building were engraven, in bass-relief, the labors of Hercules, the 
achievements of the Tyndarides, and various groups of figures.* To 
the right of this edifice was a statue of JUPITER, supposed to be the 
most ancient statue of brass in existence: it was of the same date 
with the re-establishment of the Olympic games, and was only an 
assemblage of pieces fitted to each other, and fastened together with 
pius.* 

The most ornamented place in Sparta, however, was the PaciLe, 
which, instead of being confined to a single gallery like that of 
Athens, occupied a very considerable extent. The Romans after- 
wards took away the superb paintings in fresco, which had been em- 
ployed to decorate the walk. In order to accomplish their purpose, 
_ they with incredible labor sawed through the cement which incor- 
porated them with the buildings, and transported them to Italy, 
where they arrived without having received the smallest injury from 
so violent an operation.’ | 

Farther advanced in the city, appeared different ranges of PORTI- 
COES, intended only for the display of different kinds of merchandise. 
Though Sparta, owing to its distance from the Mediterranean sea, 
was not a place of much commerce, yet numbers of persons were em- 
ployed in that city in selling the spoils taken from the enemy.¢ 

‘The tombs of the two reigning families at Lacedzmon were situated 
in different parts. Every where were heroic monuments, which was 
the name given to edifices and groves consecrated to ancient heroes.‘ 
Sacred rites perpetuated and honored the memory of HERCULEs, 
TYNDARUS, CasToR, PoLLUx, MENELAUS, and a number of 
others more or less known to history, and more or less deserving to 
be known. The gratitude of nations, and more frequently the answers 
of oracles, anciently obtained for them these distinctions; but the 
most noble motives uuited to raise a temple to LycuRGuUs, the 
Spartan legislator/ HY 1 

Afterwards, similar honors were more rarely bestowed. Columns 
and statues were erected for Spartans who had been crowned at the 
Olympic games ;% but never for the conquerors of the enemies of their 
country. Statues might be decreed to wrestlers ; but the esteem of 
the people was the only reward of soldiers. Of all those whio signa- 
lized themselves against the Persians or the Athenians, four or five 
only received funereal houors in the city; and it is probable that this 
distinction was not granted them without difhculty. It was not till 
forty years after the battle of Thermopyle, that the bones of Leoni- 
das were conveyed to Sparta, and deposited in a tomb near the thea- 
tre; and at the same time also, the names of the three hundred Spar- 
tans, who had fallen with that immortal man, were first inscribed 
on a column.’ 

The greater part of the monuments which have been mentioned 
inspired the more reverence, as they displayed no ostentation, and 
were almost all of arude workmanship. In other cities, the admiration 
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of the beholder was frequently wholly directed to the artist; but at 
Sparta, it was entirely engrossed by the hero. An unshapen stone 
sufficed to recall him to the memory; but that remembrance was ever 
accompanied with a splendid image of his virtues or his victories. 

The houses at Sparta were devoid of ornament; but they were 
lofty, and built with greater solidity than those at Athens; and from 
this latter circumstance the earthquake, that destroyed Sparta in the 
year four hundred and sixty-nine before the Christian era, became fa- 
tal to so many persons. On the south side of the city was the ‘Imzd- 
dpouos, or course for foot and horse races,’ some vestiges of which are 
still visible ; and at a little distance from it was the PLATANISTAS, 
or place of exercise for youth, shaded by beautiful plane trees, and 
enclosed by the Eurotas on one side, by a small river which fell into 
it on the other, and by a canal which opened a communication with 
both on the third. The Platanistas was entered by two bridges, on 
one of which was the statue of Hercules, or all-subduing force; and 
on the other that of Lycurgus, or all-regulating law.! 

Sparta had not an dxpdzodss, or citadel, like the Cecropia at Athens, 
or the Cadmea at Thebes, though the highest of those eminences 
which surrounded the city, and upon the summit of which was the 
temple of Minerva, was denominated the citadel and served as one.’ 

From this short description it is evident that Sparta, instead of a 
magnificent metropolis, consisted only of some poor villages ; and in- 
stead of sumptuous houses, of a few obscure cottages. 

TvGcov, Gythium, was a town and naval arsenal of the Lacedamo- 
hians, and a place of great strength.” Jt was situated west from the . 
mouth of the river Eurotas, and distant thirty stadia from Sparta.” It 
was fabled to have been built by Apollo and Hercules, who, after dis- 
puting about a tripod, at length amicably terminated their quarrel, 
and agreed to build this city at their united expense; and hence the 
inhabitants pretended that they were not sprung from mortals, and 
therefore placed in the market-place the statues of those two gods, 
as the authors of their origin.° This city, unlike the capital, was at 
ap early period surrounded with strong walls; for, as the princes of 
Sparta were by a positive law prohibited from commanding the fleets, 
their influence on the marine at this place occasioned little ap- 
prehension of danger. Gythium afforded an excellent harbour, in 
which the fleets of Lacedemon rode in security, and where they 
found every requisite for their maintenance and safety.” 


CHAP. ITI. 
Citizens, Tribes, &c. 


THE descendants of Hercules, being supported by a powerful body 
of Dorians, obtained possession of this country ; and hence Laconia 
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was sometimes denominated Awpiewy xréots, a colony of Dorians.? 
Here they resided for some time undistinguished from the ancient in- 
habitants, on whom they imposed a tribute, and whom they deprived 
of a part of their rights. The cities which quietly submitted to the 
will of their conquerors preserved the semblance of liberty. Heios 
resisted; and being at length taken, its inhabitants were reduced to 
a condition little differing from slavery.’ 

Some time after, dissensions arose among the Spartans; and the 
more powerful compelled the weaker party to seek refuge in the - 
country, or the neighbouring towns.’ A distinction, therefore, ex- 
isted between the Lacedemonians of the capital and those of the pro- 
vince, and between both these and the prodigious number of slaves 
dispersed through the country. The first, who were commonly and 
peculiarly called Spartans, formed that body of warriors on whom 
depended the fate of Laconia, and whose number, it is said, anciently 
amounted to ten thousand.’ In the time of Xerxes the number was 
eight thousand ;“ but succeeding wars greatly reduced the ancient 
families at Sparta.” Sometimes there were in the forum not fewer than 
four thousand persons of whom scarcely forty were Spartans, includ- 
ing even in that number the two kings, the ephori, and the senators.” 

The citizens were of two sorts: those who were born citizens, and 
those who had been presented with the freedom of the city. The first 
were the offspring of such parents as were reckoned legitimate citi- 
zens, and to them as soon as born the rights of citizens properly be- 
longed; but they, nevertheless, obtained their privileges by degrees, 
and after they had passed the several ordeals which the laws required. 
A father was not allowed to bring up what children he pleased; no 
sooner was a child born than it was carried to a place called Lesche, 
where were assembled the most aged persons of the tribe to which it 
belonged, for the purpose of examining the infant. If the child ap- 
peared healthy and well formed, they gave orders for its education, 
‘and assigned it one of the nine thousand shares of land. If, on the 
contrary, it was of a weak constitution or a distorted shape, it was: 
cast into a gulph called aro0érar, which was near mount Taygetus, 
and in which it perished; for they concluded that its life could be 
no advantage either to itself or to the public, since nature had not 
given it at first any strength or goodness of constitution.” 

If the aged persons of the tribe approved of the child, it was brought 
back to the house of its father and laid on a buckler; and near this 
military cradle was placed a spear, that this weapon might be one of 
the first objects that became familiar to its eyes.” Its delicate limbs 
were not confined with bands that prevented their motions. No care: 
was taken to stop its tears when it was necessary that they should flow, 
but they were never excited by menaces and blows. The child was' 
accustomed by degrees to solitude, darkness, and the greatest indif-: 
ference in the choice of eatables.* He was alike a stranger to im- 
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pressions of fear, useless restraints, and unjust reproaches. Conti- 
nually occupied in innocent sports, he enjoyed all the sweets of life ; 
and his happiness hastened the expansion of the powers of his body 
and the faculties of his mind. 

At the age of seven years domestic education commonly ended ;4 
for the laws of Sparta watched with extreme care over the education 
of children ;° and they ordained that it should be public, and common 
to the rich and to the poor.’ If the fathers consented that their 
children should be educated according to the laws, the boys at the 
age of seven years were enrolled in the classes called &yeAar;? and 
they had for their guardians not only their parents, but also the laws, 
the magistrates, and all the citizens, who were authorized to interro- 
gate, to advise, and to chastise them, without fear of being accused of 
severity, since they would themselves be punished, if, when they were 
witnesses of their faults, they had the weakness to spare them ;* but 
if the fathers refused their consent to the public education of their 
children, they were themselves deprived of the rights of citizens’ At 
the age of eighteen the youths left the companies of boys, and were 
admitted into the number of the epbebi.. When they had been two 
years in this class, they received the appellation of eipeves. Those 
of the youths who were near the age of twenty were denominated 
pedXelpeves.” Lastly, at the age of thirty they were ranked among 
the men, were allowed to undertake public offices, and received the 
names of spherei,’ and én(Go, as being ew rijs i3ns, beyond the age 
of puberty.* 

‘They who were the offspring of parents that were both Spartans, 
and who submitted to the regulations prescribed by the laws, and 
passed through the different gradations already mentioned till the age 
of thirty years, were reckoned legitimate citizens; but if their parents 
were not both Spartans, they were accounted bastards and spurious.’ 

The Spartans having been absent from the city ten years, during 
the war with Messenia, and having bound themselves by an oath not 
to return till they had subdued that country, such young men as had 
left Sparta under age, and had not taken the oath, were sent home, 
that they might associate promiscuously with the unmarried women, 
and preserve the city from decay. The offspring of these young wo- 
men were styled wapQeveia, sons of virgins. When the Lacedemo- 
nians returned after the reduction of Messenia, they neglected these 
young men, whom they did not treat with the same respect as the 
rest of the inhabitants, and who, having joined the Helots in a con- 
spiracy against the state, were permitted to sail to Italy, under their 
leader Phalantus, and settle at Tarentum.” 

In the infancy of the Spartan commonwealth many persons re- 
ceived the freedom of the city; and the kings, in order to augment 
the number of inhabitants, permitted all strangers to become citi- 
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zens 3" but afterwards, the freedom of the city was niore sparingly 
bestowed on foreigners, and only when great and. weighty reasons 
seemed to require it. Of this we have an instance in Tyrtzus, the 
poet, who being employed as a general by the Lacedzmonians was - 
presented with the freedom of the city.2. Terpander, Thales, Phere- 
cydes, and others, were also honored with the title of citizens. 

There were also others who had been first rewarded with their li- 
berty, and afterwards with the title of citizens, and who had been 
educated from their childhood in the discipline of the Spartans. These 
were called pd@axes, from their having been instructed with the Spar- 
tan children in the institutions of Laconia? In the number of these 
were the three great men, Callicratidas, Gylippus, and Lysander, who, 
born in the class of freemen,? were educated with the Spartan chil- 
dren, as were all the sons of the freed Helots ;”_ but it was not till they 
had signalized themselves by great services that they were admitted 
to all the rights of citizens. 

The freed men were likewise sometimes created citizens, especially 
the Helots, of whom a few having assisted the Spartans in the Messe- 
nian war had the privileges of the city bestowed on them, and were 
denominated éretyaxrar, as having obtained the bed of their deceased 
masters.’ ‘The rights of citizens were seldom granted except on the 
conditions mentioned, in order that the Spartans might preserve the 
dignity of their extraction; but their conduct in this respect has been 
justly reprehended.? 

The title and privileges of a citizen were an indispensable qualifi- 
cation for the oflices of magistracy, and the command of the army.” 
It was possible, however, to lose a part of these privileges by a flagi- 
tious action. The Lacedemonian government was commonly very 
attentive to the preservation of those who were invested with them, 
and particularly careful of the lives of such as were Spartans by birth. 
In order to recover some of them who were blocked up in an island 
by the Athenian fleet, Lacedamon once condescended to sue to 
Athens for a disgraceful peace, and to sacrifice her navy to her rival.” 
But only a small number of them were ever exposed to the dangers of 
war. In the latter period of the commonwealth, the kings Agesilaus 
and Agesipolis had frequently not more than thirty of that class of 
citizens who accompanied them in their expeditions.” 

It is certain, that, though the city was thinly inhabited, Lycurgus, 
according to the advice of the oracle, divided the people into ¢vAai, 
tribes ;” but it is difficult to ascertain with precision what were the 
names and number of the tribes; for some are of opinion that thoy 
amounted to six, whilst others think that they did not exceed five. 

The first, according to those who conjecture that tle tribe of the 
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Heraclide had no existence, was that of the Acuvdrat, who derived 
their name from déuryn, a lake or marsh; for the suburb of Sparta, 
which they inhabited, was called the marshes, because that place had 
formerly been a morass ;% and as travellers most frequently entered 
Sparta on the north, the suburb of the city must have been on that side. 

The second tribe was that of the Kuvocovpets, who derived their 
name from «xuvocovpa, the tail of a dog. This was a denomination 
usually given to promontories or mountains which had that form ; and 
as a branch of mount Taygetus of this figure extended to Sparta, and 
there was in Laconia a place called Kuydcovpa, it is probable that the 
hamlet which bore this name was situated near that part of mount 
Taygetus. 

The third was 4 Ultravn gvd), the tribe of the Pitanite.* This was 
an ancient tribe, of which the Crotani formed a part,? and which 
dwelt in front of the theatre.¢ 

The fourth tribe were the Meocotrat, who, like most of the other 
tribes, received their name from that part of the city of Sparta which 
they inhabited. This tribe was situated near the Platanistas, which 
was in the neighbourhood of the town of Therapne; for there was the 
tomb of the poet Aleman, who was a native of Messoa.? 

The fifth tribe were the Aiyeiéa:, who derived their name from 
Aiyeds, geus,’ whose tomb was situated on the road to the town or 
hamlet of the Acuvarat,’ where it is probable this tribe had their ha- 
bitations. 

These tribes were again subdivided into less parts called o#Gai, 
which amounted to thirty in number. Every tribe was composed of 
six of these divisions, which had their peculiar appellations ;? and it 
seems probable that those who were called yepodkrar, and who are said 
to have been djpapyoe tapa Adkwot, governors among the Lacede- 
monians,’ were set over the wai. | 

Besides this distinction, the people were also divided into pdpaz, 
which amounted to six in number, and which consisted of such per- 
sons as were of a proper age for military service.“ From the pdpar, 
therefore, the youths and old men, though numbered among their 
tribes, were excluded. The pdpac were again subdivided into parts ; 
and each had its Adyous, revrexoorias, and évwporias. 


CHAP. Iil. 


Freemen and Slaves. 


It was a common proverb in Greece, év Aaxedaiuove rov édevepor 
paduora éhevOepoy eivat, Kai roy dovdAoy padtora dovdor, that in Sparta 
the freeman was the freest of all men, and the slave the greatest of 
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slaves;’ and the Spartans themselves boasted that they were the freest 
people on earth.” This liberty was equal and common to all ;” and 
all of Spartan extraction were free, and could not be reduced to 
slavery ;? but though their liberty was apparently equal, it differed in 
some respects. Hence the designations of duotoe and tropetoves. They 
were called duo, who participated in the same rights, and by whom 
all honors of the state might be equally obtained. Such were those 
who had observed and performed the injunctions of the laws, and who 
could undertake public offices ; for they who were included in that 
number were deservedly reckoned equal ; but they who had not been 
instructed in the Spartan discipline, or had not sufficiently observed 
it, were not reckoned pow, equal, but were called jzopeioves, infe- 
riors.” The poorer citizens, the freedmen, and their sons, were also 
ranked among the tropeloves, who were allowed only to vote at the 
election of magistrates; but the uocoe were qualified both-to vote and 
to be elected, though the highest honor to which they could attain 
was that of ephori. Besides these two classes, which were composed 
of the plebeians called xépor, the nobility of Sparta consisted properl 

of a body of knights denominated irraypérat.? 

The liberty of the Spartans consisted chiefly in great resolution, in 
the contempt of death, and in the avoiding of any base action; and in 
these they considered it their greatest honor to excel.” A Spartan 
boy who had been taken prisoner and sold, could not submit to his 
servile condition; aud being ordered by his master to bring an urinal, 
he refused, and denied that he was a slave; and when urged to com- 
ply with the commands of bis master, he climbed to the roof of the 
house, and saying, “ You shall know what sort of a person you have 
purchased,” he threw himself headlong and was killed. 

In Sparta were more domestic slaves than in any other city of 
Greece.’ They were employed in preserving cleanliness in the house, 
in executing the orders of their masters, serving them at table,’ and 
dressing and undressing them.“ A great number carried the baggage 
of the army ;” and as the Spartan women did not labor, female slaves 
were employed to spin wool.” 

The slaves were of two sorts: those called doc, who had been 
reduced to slavery ; and such as were denominated oixérat, who had 
been born in slavery. The origin of Lacedzmonian servitude may be 
traced to the reduction of the city of Helos, whose unfortunate inha- 
bitants and their offspring were ever afterwards called EiAwres, He- 
lots.?. The Helots, however, must not be confounded, as they have 
been by some authors,’ with the slaves properly so called,” because 
they rather occupied a middle rank between slaves and free citizens.’ 
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As the freemen of Sparta were forbidden to follow any mean or 
mechanical employment, the whole care of supplying the city with 
necessaries devolved on the Helots, who tilled the ground, and exer- 
cised various trades ; whilst their masters spent their time in dancing, 
hunting, attending the exercises, and the Aésyar, places where com- 
pany met for conversation.’ A particular kind of dress, a cap made 
of skin, severe treatment, and sentences of death frequently pro- 
nounced against them on the slightest suspicions, incessantly remind- 
ed the Helots of their condition.“ Their servile situation, however, 
was recompensed by real advantages: they farmed the land of the 
Spartans, and that they might be attached to the service of their 
masters by the allurement of gain, they were only required to pay a 
rent which was by no means equal to the produce, and which it 
would have been considered as disgraceful in any proprietor of land 
to attempt to increase.@ 

Some of them employed themselves in the mechanical arts with so 
much success, that the keys,’ beds, tables, and chairs, which were 
made at Lacedemon, were every where in the greatest request’! The 
Helots also served as sailors on board the fleets. They were like- 
wise attached to the army; and every ézXirns, or heavy-armed sol- 
dier, was accompanied by one or more of them.“ At the battle of 
Plateea, where the Greeks obtained a signal victory over the Persians, 
every Spartan had seven of them to attend him.? 

As the Helots exceeded the freemen in number, they were always a 
terror to the Lacedemonians, who were frequently employed in 
keeping them under subjection* From the time that they were 
first subjected, these vassals, impatient of their servitude, often en- 
deavoured to break their yoke; but after the Messenians had been 
conquered by the Lacedzmonians, and were reduced to the same dis- 
graceful condition,’ revolts became more frequent.” Excepting a 
small number who remained faithful,” the rest, placed as it were in 
ambuscade in the midst of the state, took advantage of the misfor- 
tunes of the commonwealth to seize on an important post, or to revolt 
to the enemy.’ In order to retain them in their duty, the government 
sometimes bestowed on them rewards, but more frequently exercised 
on them the most cruel severities. It is even said that on a certain 
occasion two thousand of them, who had given proofs of too much 
courage, suddenly disappeared, and that it was never exactly known 
in what manner they perished? 

Other instances of barbarity no less execrable are recorded. The 
kpumria, secret law or ambuscade, the invention of which is ascribed 
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by some to the ephori, and by others to Lycurgus, was an ordinance 
by which those who had the care of educating the Spartan youth 
chose the stoutest of them, and arming them with daggers sent them 
privately into the country from time to time to destroy their unhappy 
slaves. This was performed either by surprising the Helots in the 
night, or by attacking them in the day whilst at work, without any 
crime being alleged against them, and for no other reason than that 
the state might be safe from their attempts by reducing their number. 
This was certainly an outrage against humanity, and an expedient 
equally cruel and unnecessary.? To lessen in some respect the hor- 
ror and disgrace of this practice, the ephori, on entering upon their 
office, declared war against the Helots, who might be killed under 
the sanction of law.” 

It is allowed, indeed, by all that the Spartans treated them with 
great severity. In order that their children might be early convinced 
of the disgrace and contempt attending drunkenness, they compelled 
the Helots to drink till they were intoxicated, and then led them in 
that condition into the public halls. They obliged them to dance in 
an unbecoming manner, and sing ridiculous songs, and expressly 
forbade them to make use of any songs that were of a manly or 
seriousnature. Whenthe Thebans, therefore, had made an incursion 
into Laconia, and taken many Helots prisoners, they could not per- 
suade them to sing the odes of Terpander, Aleman, or Spendon, who 
were poets of great repute at Lacedemon ; for the Helots observed 
that these were their masters’ songs, which they durst not sing. 

In short, the Spartans and the Helots, full of mutual distrust, re- 
garded each other with fear; and the former, in order to make them- 
selves obeyed, had recourse to severities which circumstances might 
seem to render necessary, but which were sometimes greater than 
any necessity could require. The Helots, indeed, were extremely 
difficult to govern: their number, their courage, and especially their 
riches, rendered them daring and insolent ;’ and hence many intelli- 
gent authors differ in opinion with respect to this species of slavery, 
which some condemn, and others approve.” 

In times of imminent danger, however, the Helots were encouraged 
to exert themselves by the hope of liberty,? which numerous bodies 
of them sometimes obtained for their services.” This benefit they 
could receive only from the state, because they belonged more to it 
than to the citizens whose lands they cultivated ; and hence the latter 
could neither give them their freedom, nor sell them into foreign 
countries.” Their enfranchisement was performed by a public cere- 
mony, in which they were led from one temple to another, crowned 
with flowers, and exposed to the sight of the people.” They who 
thus obtained their liberty were permitted to dress in what manner 
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they pleased ;* and by new services they might be raised to the rank 
of citizens called veodapwders.* 


CHAP. IV. 
The Kings. 


As Sparta was a republic, the Lacedemonians at first gave their 
kings a different name from that by which they were designated in 
most other nations, and called them dpyayérat.o The Spartan kings 
having certain peculiar offices annexed to their dignity, this distine- 
tion might be requisite, and the denomination proper. Since the 
first establishment of societies, sovereigns have constantly endeavoured 
to extend their prerogative, and their subjects to circumscribe and 
narrow it. The consequences of such a struggle were probably 
more felt at Sparta than in many other states. On the one side were 
two kings whose interests were frequently distinct, and who were 
generally supported by a great number of partisans ; and on the other, 
a warlike and untractable people, who, knowing neither to command 
nor obey, by turns precipitated the government into the extremes of 
tyranny and democracy.¢ 

The d:apy), which was established at Sparta, was occasioned by 
the following circumstance. Scarcely had the Heraclide decided on 
the division of Peloponnesus, when Aristodemus, to whose share 
Laconia was appropriated, died, and left twin sons newly born, 
Eurysthenes and Precles, or, as some say, Eurysthenes and Patrocles. 
The mother from impartial fondness refused to declare which was 
the elder ; and it was therefore determined that both princes should 
succeed to the throne of their father with equal authority, and that the 
posterity of each should inherit the rights of their respective ancestors.” 
Hence arose two collateral dynasties at once on the same throne; one 
branch of which was called Agide, from Agis the son of Eurysthenes ; 
and the other took the name of Eurytionide, from Eurytion the 
grandson of Procles or Patrocles.¢ This double royalty was productive 
of great dissension,’ but was calculated to moderate the regal power 38 
for as jealousy was excited between the two kings, it became necessary 
for each to court the favor of the people; and the concessions which 
both were thus obliged to grant gradually imparted consequence and 
power to the people, and rendered the regal authority scarcely an ob- 
ject either of terror or envy.” They enjoyed the kingdom, however, 
during their lives, unless convicted of some atrocious crime.é 

{t was required that the two kings should be of the house of Her- 
cules, and that they should not marry. foreign woman.* Hence it 
was ordered that the ephori should watch over the queens, that they 
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might not give to the state children which were not the offspring, of 
that august house.’ If the queens were convicted, or strongly sus- 
pected, of infidelity to their husbands, their children were degraded 
to the class of private citizens.” 

In each of the two reigning branches the crown descended to the 
eldest of the sons, or, if there were no sons, to the brother of the 
king.” If the eldest died before his father, it passed to the next son ; 
but if he left a son, that son was preferred before his uncles.’ In de- 
fault of the nearer heirs in the family, distant relations‘were called to 
the throne, and never persons of another house.” 

All differences concerning the succession were discussed and ter- 
minated in the general assembly.? Whena king had no children bya 
first wife, he was ordered to divorce her.”| Avaxandrides had married 
the daughter of his sister, whom he tenderly loved; but she having 
no children, he was ordered by the ephori to repudiate her and 
marry another who might give an heir to the throne; and on his re- 
fusing to divorce his wife, the senators advised that, without dissolv- 
ing the bands which were too dear to him, he should enter into new 
ones which might prove favorable to their wishes. Accordingly 
Anaxandrides married a second wife, by whom he had a son; but 
his affections were still fixed on the first, who some time after brought 
forth the celebrated Leonidas.’ 

The succession to the throne seems to have been limited to no par- 
ticular age.’ The presumptive heir to the crown was not brought up 
with the other children of the state ;” and his education also differed 
from theirs,’ though it was not the less carefully attended to. It was 
feared lest too much familiarity should prejudice that respect which 
his equals in age would one day owe him. He.was impressed with 
a just idea of his dignity, and with one still more just of his duties. 
He was taught that the laws were more binding on the sovereign than 
the other citizens ;” and that it was more unlawful fora king to com- 
mit an evil action than for a private person.’ 

It was deemed requisite that the kings should not be lame, but 
sound in all their limbs ; for it was thought contrary to. the divine 
will that a lame man should sit on the throne of Sparta; and, on that 
account, the following oracle was adduced against the pretensions of 
Agesilaus to the crown: 
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Beware, proud Sparta, lest a maimed empire 

Thy boasted strength impair: far other woes 

Than thou behold’st await thee—borme away 

By the strong tide of war. 
However, Lysander, who favored the pretensions of Agesilaus, inter- 
preted the oracle to intend that the admission of a person, nota 
_ genuine descendant of Hercules, was to be guarded against, for such 

a one would make the kingdom itself lame.’ The words have since 

been explained to mean that Sparta should be careful to preserve 
both her kings, and not change the duarchy into a monarchy; for 
the two kings were the two legs of the Spartan constitution, which 
therefore would be in a maimed and ruinous state when one of them 
was taken away ; and it is certain that the consequence was injuri- 
ous to liberty, and productive of tyranny. 

The authority of the kings was limited; and they possessed not 
the wapBaordreia, despotic or full regal power. The ephori admi- 
nistered to them every month an oath by which they promised to rule 
according to the laws; and the ephori swore that they would pre- 
serve the kingdom to them if they so conducted themselves.“ ‘The 
kings had certain duties assigned them in time of war, called éyzo- 
Aéuea, and others in time of peace, denominated eipyvaia.? The chief 
power of the kings at home consisted in their being the arbiters and 
governors of all things pertaining to religion, and of whatever related 
to the worship of the gods.” Besides certain priesthoods, which they 
exercised themselves,’ they regulated every thing which concerned 
public worship, and appeared at the head of all religious ceremonies. 
To enable them to address their vows to heaven, either as individuals, 
or in behalf of the republic,’ the state assigned them on the first and 
seventh day of every month a victim to be sacrificed in the temple of 
Apollo, and likewise a certain quantity of wine and barley-meal.é 
They had also the power to create certain magistrates and priests, who 
were called zpdfevor and ri6cor.” These magistrates or augurs always 
attended the kings, and never left them; and in cases of necessity 
the sovereign sent them to consult the Pythia at Delphi, and care- 
fully preserved the oracles which they brought back. The kings also 
answered foreign ambassadors, and dismissed them.’ te 

As head of the state, the king, when he ascended the throne, might 
annul the debts which a citizen had contracted either with his pre- 
decessor or with the republic.’ The people assigned to him, for him- 
self, certain portions of land or inheritance which might secure him 
from want, but not afford any great superfluity,” and of which he 
might dispose, during his life, to his relations.” 
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The two kings presided in the senate, and proposed the subjects 
for deliberation.” Each gave his suffrage, or, in case of absence, 
sent it by a senator who was related to him? This suffrage was 
equivalent to two? All causes brought before the general assembly 
were decided by the majority of votes.” When the two kings pro- 
posed im concert any project of manifest utility to the republic, no 
person was permitted to oppose it. On account, however, of the — 
secret jealousy which existed between the two royal’ families,‘ an 
unanimity of this kind could scarcely be expected. All causes rela- 
tive to the maintenance of the highways, the formalities of adoption, 
or the choice of a kinsman who should be obliged to marry an orphan 
heiress, were submitted to the decision of the kings.” 

The kings were not to be absent during peace,’ nor both at once 
in time of war,” except two armies were in the field. They had by 
right the command of the army, if they were of a proper age. On 
the day that either of the sovereigns departed for the army, he offered 
a sacrifice to Jupiter; and a young man taking a flaming brand from 
the altar carried it at the head of the troops to the frontiers of the 
State, where a new sacrifice was offered.’ 

The republic provided for the maintenance of the general and his 
household, which, besides the usual guard and the two ico, augurs, 
consisted of the two polemarchs, or principal officers, with whom he 
might advise on every emergency, and three subaltern officers who 
attended on his person. To the king it appertained to direct the 
operations of the campaign, and to sign truces with the enemy.” The 
two ephori, who accompanied him in his expeditions, had no other 
functions than to prevent a corruption of manners, and interfered only 
in such affairs as he thought proper to communicate to them.’ 

The general was sometimes suspected of having conspired against 
the liberty of his country, either by suffering himself to be corrupted 
by bribes, or misled by evil counsels. Such crimes were punished, 
according to the circumstances, by very heavy fines, by banishment, 
or even by the loss of the crown and of life. Among the princes who 
were thus accused, one was obliged to flee and take refuge in a tem- 
ple ;? and another obtained his pardon on condition that he would 
afterwards conduct himself by the advice of ten Spartans, who should 
follow him to the army, and be appointed by the assembly.¢ 

During peace, the kings were only the first citizens of the state; 
and the honors paid to them whilst at home did not greatly exceed 
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those given to private persons.’ As citizens they appeared in public 
without a retinue, and without ostentation ; as first citizens, they were 
honored with the first place (xpoedpia), and all rose in their presence 
except the ephori sitting in their tribunal, édpas wavres vravioravrac 
Bactre?, wiv ob« &hopor amd ray edopexwy Sigpwy.® When they could 
not be present at the public repasts, each of them had two cheenices 
(xolvxes) of meal, and one cotyle («ordAn) of wine sent him ;* but 
when they were absent without necessity, they did not receive this 
allowance.’ In these repasts (Sefzvais), as well as in those which they 
were allowed to take at the houses of private persons, they had a 
double portion (S:rAdera), which they shared with their friends.’ 

As soon as one of the kings died, women ran through the streets, 
and made known the public misfortune by striking on vessels of 
brass ;’ and when this took place, all free persons disfigured them- 
selves through grief. ‘The forum was covered with straw, and no- 
thing was allowed to be sold there during three days.” Men on 
horseback were sent to carry the news into the country, and to give 
notice to those freemen or slaves who were to attend the funeral, and 
who thronged to it by thousands. They cut and mangled their faces, 
and repeatedly exclaimed, amidst their long lamentations, that 
“¢ among all the princes that ever lived a better never existed.” Yet 
these wretches regarded as a tyrant him whose death they were 
thus obliged to lament. The Spartans were not ignorant of this, but 
being compelled by a law of Lycurgus’ to refrain on this occasion 
from tears and lamentations, they were desirous that the feigned grief 
of their slaves and subjects might, in some measure, express the real 
sorrow which they themselves felt. 

When the king died on a military expedition, his effigy was exposed 
on a bed of state, and during ten days it was not permitted either to 
convene the general assembly, or to oyen the tribunals of justice” 
When the body, which was preserved in honey or wax,? had arrived 
at the capital, it was buried in that quarter of the city where were the 
tombs of the kings.” ¥ 


CHAP. V. 
The Senate. 


THE Spartan senate was peculiarly called yepovoia, and sometimes 
yepoa,‘a name celebrated on that account by the Greek writers, It 
consisted of the two kings and twenty-eight yépovres, aged men, and 
was the supreme council of the republic, 4 pév 6) yepovola ovvédproy 
Aakedarporios kuptwraroy rijs woXtretas.’ It was instituted by Lycurgus, 
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who obtained for that purpose the sanction of the oracle.“ In the 
senate were discussed, in the first instance, all questions relative to 
declaring war, concluding peace, entering into alliances, and other 
high and important affairs of state. 

To obtain a place in this august assembly was to ascend the throne 
of honor, and was a dignity granted only to the citizen, who from his 
earliest youth had been distinguished for consummate prudence and 
eminent virtues.” He could not arrive at it till he was of the age of 
sixty years;” and he retained it to his death.* No fear was enter- 
tained of any decay of his rational faculties, since, from the regular 
kind of life led at Sparta, both the mind and body were less enfeebled 
by age than in other countries. 

On the death of a senator, several candidates offered themselves to 
succeed him ; and it was necessary that they should openly declare 
their wish to obtain this honor.’ The election took place in the 
forum,” in which the people, the kings, the senators, and other classes 
of magistrates were assembled. Each candidate appeared in the 
order assigned him by lot.2 He walked through the forum with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, and in profound silence. As he passed, he 
was honored with shouts of approbation, more or less numerous, and 
more or less frequent. ‘These shouts were heard by persons concealed 
in a neighbouring house from which they could see nothing, and 
whose business it was to observe the different plaudits, and after- 
wards to declare that, at such a time, the wish of the public was 
manifested by the most lively and continued marks of approbation. 

After this contest, which was called vexyrjpioy rijs aperijs, the con- 
quest of virtue,’ as the office itself was denominated GOXoy ris dperijs, 
the reward of virtue,’ and-in which virtue yielded only to virtue, 
commenced a kind of triumphal procession. The victor was con- 
ducted through all the quarters of the city, having his head bound 
- with a garland, and followed by a number of boys and maidens, who 
celebrated his virtues and his victory. He repaired to the temples, 
where he offered incense, and to the houses of his relations, where 
cakes and flowers were spread on atable. ‘‘ Take,” said they, ‘* these 
presents, with which the state honors you, by our hands.” In the 
evening all the women who were related to him assembled at the 
door of the hall in which he took his repast. He caused her whom he 
most esteemed to approach, and presenting to her one of the two por- 
tions which had been served up to him, said, ‘On you I bestow 
the honorable reward I have just received.” All the other women 
applauded his choice, and, with the most flattering marks of respect, 
conducted home her whom he had thus distinguished.? 

From that moment the new senator was obliged to dedicate the 
rest of his days to the functions of his office. Of these some regarded 
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the state, and others concerned certain particular cases, the judgment 
of which was reserved to the senate. On this tribunal depended not 
only the lives of the citizens, but also their fortune,® that is, their honor, 
for the true Spartan knew no other possession. Several days were 
employed in the investigation of crimes which were punished with 
death, because an error on those occasionscould not be repaired. The 
accused was never condemned on simple presumption; but though 
acquitted, he was again prosecuted with rigour if new proofs were 
afterwards obtained against him. | 

The senate had the right of inflicting a kind of stigma which de- 
prived the citizen of a part of his privileges, and hence in the pre- 
sence of the senator, the respect claimed by the virtuous man was 
mingled with the salutary fear inspired by the judge.’ 

The authority of che senators was such that they were called xvpzoe 
kat déororat ris wodrelas, the lords and governors of the common- 
wealth,” and «vpeos peyddwy apicewr, judges in matters of importance ;° 
and some say that to their power and control all affairs pertaining to 
the state were subject.? They were avevOuyo, not accountable to any 
one for their actions ;’ but this was probably before the institution of 
the ephori, who required from them reasons for their proceedings, 
and who were a restraint on the senate and the kings.” Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that the senate had a chiefshare in the administration of the 
commonwealth, ¢ dv cal pe’ dv wavra xewpigerat raxara Thy woAtrelay ;” 
and they contributed to preserve the state from despotism on the one 
hand, and from anarchy on the other.2 When a king was accused of 
having violated the laws, or betrayed the interests of the state, the 
tribunal which acquitted or condemned him was composed of the 
twenty-eight senators, the five ephori, and the king of the other 
family.’ He might, however, appeal from them to the general assem- 
bly of the people.’ 

Some authors find fault that, in the institution of the senate, the 
senators. were to continue for life; for as the mind grows old with the 
body, it was thought unreasonable to put the fortunes of the citizens 
in the power of men who through age might become incapable of 
judging.’ 

The senate held its meetings in a court in the forum, which was 
called BovAeurnpioy rijs yepovaias.! 


CHAP. VI. 
The Ephori. 


THE ephori, or inspectors, were so denominated because they ex- 
tended their care over every part of the administration, éddpovs éxd- 
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Novy Sia Oo édopGy ra rijs médAews mpaypara ;* and from them were 
derived the verbs égopevery, éromrevery, and the substantives édo- 
pos, éxdarns, éxioxomos, értorarns, and others.” The ephori were 
five in number,? and, to prevent their abusing their authority, 
were changed every year. They entered on their office at the com- 
mencement of the year, which was fixed at the new moon that fol- 
lowed the autumnal equinox.’ The first of them gave his name to 
that year, and was therefore called éxaywpos 4 and thus, in order to 
assign the date of any event, it was sufficient to say that it happened 
under such an ephorus ; in the same manner as at Athens the archon 
was sometimes designated éwwyupos, because the year took its name 
from him. 

The people possessed the right of electing these magistrates from 
the citizens of every rank, é« Sfyov; and hence it often happened that 
they chose men who were poor, and who were more easily corrupted ;* 
for the boldest citizen, whether he had any other pretensions or not, 
was most likely to be elected to this office, which was intended as a 
check on the senate and the kings; and as soon as the persons chosen 
were invested with their dignity, the people considered them as their’ 
defenders, and therefore never failed, on every occasion, to enlarge 
their powers. 

Some are of opinion that the ephori were established by Lycurgus ;* 
but others say, that one hundred and thirty years after the time of 
that legislator these magistrates were introduced into the republic in 
the reign of Theopompus ;? and it is not probable that Lycurgus, 
who in every thing endeavoured to support the aristocracy, would 
appoint a kind of tribunes of the people, to rule both the kings and 
the senate. At first, indeed, the ephori were only the ministers of 
the kings, who, during their absence in war, delegated to them their 
authority in executing the laws and deciding causes; but the ephori 
gradually increased their authority, which at length became almost 
supreme.’ Successively enriched by the spoils of the senate and of 
royalty, this office united in itself the most ancient privileges ; such as. 
the administration of justice, the maintenance of manners and the 
laws, the inspection of the other magistrates, and the execution of the 
decrees of the general assembly. 

The tribunal of the ephori was held in the forum, where they had 
their dpxeiov, or édopetoy, council-hall ;4 and in this hall or court 
were their S/gpa égopexa, chairs in which they sat when deciding 
‘causes,’ and which were sometimes called 6pév0, thrones‘ To this 
hall or court these magistrates repaired every day to pronounce 
judgment on certain accusations, and terminate the disputes of indi~ 
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viduals. This important function was anciently exercised only by 
the kings ;* but during the first war of Messenia, when they were 
frequently obliged to be absent, they delegated it to the ephori, who 
gradually got the power into their own hands, and insensibly erected 
their office into an independent magistracy.* The kings, however, 
always preserved their right to be present, and to give their suf- 
frages.* 

As the Lacedemonians had only a small number of laws, the 
judges were frequently obliged to determine according to their own 
understanding ; and as persons of no great knowledge and abilities 
were advanced to this dignity, there was often reason to doubt the 
equity of their decisions.’ 

The ephori took an ‘extreme care of the education of youth, and 
personally examined every day whether the children of the state 
were not brought up with too much delicacy.” They chose for 
them leaders who might excite their emulation,” and appear at their 
head in a military and religious festival which was celebrated in 
honor of Minerva.? 

Other magistrates watched over the conduct of the women :? but 
the authority of the ephori extended to all the citizens, Whatever, 
in the remotest degree, might be prejudicial to public order or re- 
ceived usages, was subject to their censure. They frequently prose- 
cuted persons who had neglected their duties,’ or who had tamely 
suffered themselves to be insulted ;” the former were reproached with 
having forgotten the respect due to the laws, and the latter with 
having disregarded that which they owed to themselves. 

More than once they punished the abuse which foreigners, whom 
they had admitted to their games, made of their talents. An orator 
once offered to discourse a whole day on any subject that should be 


assigned him ; and for this they banished him from the city. Archi- 


lochus underwent the same punishment for having admitted into his 


writings a maxim that encouraged cowardice; and the musician 


Timotheus, having delighted the Spartans with the harmony of his 
airs, one of the ephori came to him with a knife in his hand, and 
thus addressed him: ‘* We have condemned you to have four strings 
cut from your lyre; tell me from which side you would choose to 
have them taken.’”* 

This tribunal punished with extreme rigor faults which immedi- 
ately attacked the laws and manners. Even after corruption was 
becoming general, it was no less formidable, though less respected ; 
and those individuals who had lost their ancient principles, neglected 
nothing which might conceal them from the eye of these censors, 
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who were the more severe to others as they were sometimes more 
indulgent to themselves.” | 

To compel the greater part of the magistrates to give an account 
of their administration,’ to suspend from their functions those among 
them who had transgressed the laws, to throw them into prison, to 
accuse them before a superior tribunal, and to prosecute them to 
capital conviction, were the exclusive privileges of the ephori.” 
They exercised them in part against the kings, whom they kept in 
dependence on themselves by an extraordinary and whimsical custom. 
Every nine years they made choice of a night in which the weather 
was calm and serene, and when there was no moon, and seating 
themselves in an open plain, observed the motions of the stars. If 
any fiery exhalation happened to shoot through the air, it was consi- 
dered .as a star that had changed its place, and an indication that 
the kings had offended the gods. Immediately a public prosecution 
was commenced against them; they were deposed, and could not be 
restored to their authority tll the oracle at Delphi or Olympia had 
absolved them from their supposed crimes.’ 

Certain prophecies, also, in dreams, belonged to the ephori, who 
for that purpose were accustomed to sleep sometimes in the temple 
of Pasiphaé at Thalamiz, and to whom the goddess revealed the 
object of their enquiries a dream.’ The ephori presided over the 
games and festivals, and would suffer no change to be made in them 
during any public calamity.’ 

The power of these magistrates was such that it was considered as 
icorvpavvoy, equal to tyranny ;* and they could put any one to death 
without assigning a cause, éfeare rots épdpors axpirws aroKreivat Tocov- 
rous daous av BovAndwow.? We may judge of the power which they 
exercised, by comparing the decrees that originated in the general 
assembly with the sentences which they pronounced in their own 
tribunal. In the former the judgment was preceded by this form of 
expression: ‘‘ It has seemed good to the ephori and the assembly ;’” 
and in the latter by this: ‘‘ It has seemed good to the kings and to 
the ephori.”? The sovereign, when strongly suspected of a crime 
against the state, might indeed refuse to appear before the ephori at 
the first two summonses, but he was obliged to obey the third.’ 
They could also secure his person, and bring him to trial, When his 
offence was less serious, they might themselves inflict the punishment. 
They condemned king Agesilaus to pay a fine, because he had sent a 
present to every senator at his entrance into office ;* and they caused 
Agis to be put to death, because he attempted to restore the com- 
monwealth to the equality which the laws of Lycurgus originally en- 
Joined.’ 
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The executive power was entirely in the hands of the ephori. They 
convened the general assembly,’ and collected its suffrages.* To 
them the ambassadors of nations at war, or in alliance with the state, 
addressed themselves.’ They were charged with the care of levying 
troops, and sending them to the place of their destination.” They 
expedited to the general of the army such orders as he was to follow ;” 
and they appointed two of their number to accompany him, and 
watch over his conduct.? Sometimes they interrupted the general’s 
progress in the midst of his conquests, and recalled him, according 
as their personal interest or that of the state seemed to require.” 

So many prerogatives naturally obtained them a respect which 
they justified by the honors they decreed to illustrious actions,’ by 
their attachment to ancient maxims,v and by the firmness with which 
they defeated the plots that threatened the public tranquillity.’ 

They combated against the authority of the senators and the kings, 
and never ceased to be their enemies till they had become their pro- 
tectors ;* and they opposed the sovereigns in the same manner as the 
Roman tribunes opposed the consuls.“ The spirit of union, how- 
ever, which the laws of Lycurgus introduced into Sparta, prevailed 
over all private considerations, and induced the ancient magistrates 
to sacrifice their privileges to the claims of the ephori.? As the 
ephori were elected from the citizens of every rank, they engaged in 
the name of the people, by a solemn oath which was administered 
every month, to defend the royal authority so long as it should not 
violate the laws.” The ephori retained their authority till the reign 
of king Cleomenes, who caused them to be put to death for ex- 
ceeding the limits of their office, and subverting the ancient consti- 
tution.* 


CHAP. VII. 


Inferior Magistrates, and other Officers. 


Berdcatoe derived their name from (eidi0s, which is interpreted by 
© évdotos, glorious.” They were appointed by Lycurgus, and pre- 
sided over the games called [Aardmora, from their being performed 
in.a plain surrounded with plane trees, and on that account denomi- 
nated Hdaravards. They were also the moderators in other contests 
of the ephebi, whom it was their chief office to govern.*. They were 
five in number, and had their council-hall in the forum.” 
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_ Nopogidakes were so called from their being guardians of the laws.é 

To them it belonged to reward those who obeyed, and to punish 
those who disobeyed, the laws of their country, which they took care 
should neither be abolished, changed, nor evaded by any one. It 
was also their office to see that the power of the Jaws remained, and 
that they were not obliterated from the memory; to notice the 
actions of the citizens, and, calling the attention of the magistrates to 
the regulations which the laws prescribed, urge them to the ob- 
servance of the laws and the execution of their duty.¢ Their place 
of meeting was also in the forum.? 

‘Appdovvor derived their name from the verb dpydrrety or dpudeecy, 
to fit or purify; and their office consisted in improving the manners 
of the people, and rendering them agreeable to the laws. It was 
their chief duty to observe the lives and manners of the Spartan 
women,’ as at Athens the yvvatkéxoopoc watched those of the Athe- 
nian women. ‘They also presided at the games and exercises of the 
women, and saw that they were performed with propriety and de- 
corum. 

’"Eprédwpor were inspectors, who observed that- nothing unbecom- 
ing or unjust took place in the forum; and their office was the same 
as that of the dyopavduo: of the Athenians ;/ but their number, and - 
the manner in which they were created, are unknown. 

T]i6c0. were so denominated either from the Pythian Apollo, or 
from the verb tvrv@avecOat, to ask or enquire; for each shows the 
nature of this magistracy or priesthood. They were persons sent to 
consult the oracles of thé gods, when it was desirable to know the 
divine will concerning any public matter.¢ They ate in public, and 
at the same table as the kings ;" and hence they were sometimes 
called ctoxnvo, their comrades.‘- They were four in number, and 
were created by the two kings, each of whom elected two.4 On 
matters of importance they consulted not only the oracle at Delphi, 
but also Jupiter Ammon, and the temple at Dodona.’ 

IIpdgevoc were so called from extending their care to‘foreigners and 
strangers, who were denominated évor, guests, though enemies were 
designated by the Lacedemonians by the term févou.” They were 
created by the kings, who elected them from such citizens as they 
thought proper.” Their office was to receive all strangers who went 
in a public manner to Sparta, and to whom they were to extend their 
care during their abode in that city; and it was*probably also their 
duty to see that the morals and discipline of the republic sustained 
no injury from the introduction of foreigners. 

IIpdé:xos was the name given to the guardian or protector of the 
Spartan king.’ His office consisted chiefly in taking charge of the 
affairs of the infant sovereign, and in watching over his education. 
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To him it belonged to administer in the king’s name the regal autho- 
rity; and he could wage war, and undertake other matters which 
appertained to an adult sovereign, The zpddcco: elected to this office 
were.the next of kin to the youthful sovereigns, on whose, deaths 
they succeeded to the crown; .and it is remarkable, that, though the 
mpddicos was vested with all the regal authority, no one who dis- 
charged this office ever endangered the saféty of his pupil, or at- 
tempted to procure the throne for himself. | 

Tla:Sovépor were persons who filled the public office of. superin- 
tending and governing the boys? ‘They were chosen from the most 
worthy persons, é«:rav Kadév cat ayaddy drdpov;, whose, characters 
and morals were well known.?. Such, was the principal wacderdpos, 
to'whom all the rest’ were subject... These last. were chosen from 
the boys more advanced in age, and were equal in number to the 
ayédau, Classes; for over each class presided a young chief who was 
distinguished: by his ‘sense and courage,” and who. was called Bova- 
ywo.! At the age of seven years the boys were brought to the mac- 
Sovdéuos; and being distributed by him into classes, they received 
their meat together, and were exercised in. playing with,each otber.’ 
This institution was rigid, and joined with, severe correction. . The 
watSovdnos had the right of convoking the boys, and of punishing 
any whom he observed living more negligently than they ought; and 
he joined to one of the ephebi some who carried whips, with which 
the boys might be chastised when necessity required.” 
»\‘Appoorai derived their name from the same origin as the dpydcy- 


vot, though the nature of their offices was widely different. Of the- 


dppooral there were two kinds; one of whom superintended the city, 
and the other the country. The former is said to have been nearly 
the same as the Roman dictator, and was created on some. emer- 
gency, when justice was not sufficiently protected by the laws, when 
those who filled the magistracies were unable to put the laws in 
force, or when time or necessity required that new institutions should 
be formed in the room of those which already existed.? After the 
battle of Leuctra, from which many Spartans escaped, Agesilaus was 
appointed dictator or legislator, with an authority over the laws to 
decree as he thought proper in regard to those who had fled, and 
who were called rpécavyres, the tremblers. ‘* Let the laws,” said 
Agesilaus, ‘* sleep this day, and resume their full vigor to-morrow.” 
The latter kind of dpyoorat were appointed to govern the pro- 
vinces, or rule over the conquered cities,” and were sometimes called 
dppooripes,’ and cwportarai. Such was the conduct of the Lacedz- 
monians, that people not only endured, but even desired their go- 
vernment,. They did not ask of them ships, money, or troops, but 
only a Spartan general. When they had received him, they treated 
- him with the greatest honor and respect: so Gylippus was revered 
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by the Sicilians, Brasidas ‘by the Chalcidians, ‘Lysander, Callicrati- 
das, and Agesilaus; ' by all the people of Asia. These, and suchvas 
these, wherever they came, were denominated  dpposrai and owdpot 
viorat, that is, nioderators and reformers, both of the magistrates and 
the people ; ‘and Sparta itself was considered) a school of discipline, 
where the beauty of life and political: order were taught in the 
greatest perfection.*. The former kind of &pyocrai held their office 
for an uncertain time; but’ the latter were selected annually,? and 
were entrasted with an arniy), especially if there was an enemy in the 
neighbourhood of ‘the provinces or cities which they governed.’ He 
who was sent by the Spartans to govern the island: of) Cythera, was 
peculiarly denominated KuOrjoodtensé 

ToXéuapyot were’ such’ as’ had commanded the army under: the 
kings, whose ministers and deputies they were im all things. Their 
principal office at home’ consisted in their presiding» over the city. 
customs and the’ common meal; and in sending to such: as were 
absent from a legitimate cause a due share of the public repast. An 
allowed cause of absence was after hunting or a sacrifice; but on 
him who was unnecessarily absent a fine was imposed.4 © The Polem- 
archs ‘had also many other matters committed to: their care, as the 
ia arms, warlike exercises, &c. 

“Inra'ypérac, who are also called irmeis, seem to derive their name 
from collecting horses, yet these persons among the Lacedzmonians 
had no horses ;° and hence they are said to have been set over the 
heavy-armed soldiers’ They were'three in number, and were elected 
by the ephori from those’ who’ had attained the age of manhood 
Each of the trraypérat, stating his reasons for the preference of one 
person to’ another; selected one hundred men who were esteemed the 
best’ he could find in the‘city,’ and over whom he was planus and 
the three hundred men thus selected were called Aoyddes.*. It wasia 
matter of great emulation to be one of these three hundred meny as 
this was considered the first honor in the city ;* and hence Pzedare- 
tus, who failed in obtaining his election into this body, declared: he 
‘rejoiced that three hundred men better than himself could: be found 
in ‘Sparta | | | 


CHAP. Raitt 
The Public Assemblies, and other aad 


NGWirHSTANDING the 108s of their ancient privileges; the cities 
of Laconia formed a confederation, the object of which was to unite 
their forces in war, ad maintain their rights in time of peace.» When 
‘the’interests of the whole state were to be discussed, they sent their 
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deputies'to the general assembly, which was always held» at Spartaj; 
and which settled the contributions that’ each. city should® pay, and’ 
the number of troops it should: furnish.” Hence the Spartans had 
interests which were peculiar to themselves;° and they bad others 
which were common to them with ‘the deputies of the different: cities 
of'Laconia. » Hence also there were two’ kinds of ‘ékcAnciat, assem 
blies, of which one was' emphatically called éckXnota, the vother purpa 
exkd\nolam™ 9% BOTY PTH: S | eso 
The greater assembly; or that which’ was simply) denominated 
éxkAnoia, was composed. of ‘the kings, the’ senators, the different 
classesof magistrates, the deputies of the cities of Laconia,® and fre» 
quently those'of the ocippayor, allies of. the Spartans,” and of | the 
nations that came to implore/the ‘assistance of Lacedemon,? ‘This 
assembly was convoked whenever any question relative to making 
peace or) declaring war, contracting alliances, or other matters of 
general concern; was in agitation; and in it were discussed their 
claims and mutual ‘complaiits, the infraction ofthe: treaties) com- 
mitted by the other states, ‘the modes of. reconciliation, the projects 
of the future campaign, and the contributions to be furnished. 905 
The other, called pupa écxXynoia, the less assembly, was composed 
only of Spartans, who, in conjunction with the kings, the senate, and 
the different classes of the magistrates, met to discuss matters .per=" 
taining only to themselves. This assembly was convened when: the 
succession to the throne'was to be regulated, when magistrates: were’ 
to be chosen or deposed, when sentence was to be pronounced: on 
public crimes, or decisions made on the great ‘objects of religion or 
legislation.” | | vf 
At first; the kings and senators convoked these assemblies ; but 
afterwards ‘the ephori obtained that’ power, and” presided: at every: 
assembly.‘ The place of meeting was appointed by the oracle, and 
was held»in the open air between the river’ Cnasion, afterwards 
CEnus, and the bridge Babyce. Here were neither halls nor any 
kind of buildings, which were considered as:injurious to deliberation, 
as they distracted the attention and filled the mind with other. sub= 
jects.’ Afterwards, however, when the ancient’ laws: of Sparta had 
partly fallen into disuse, other places were assigned for holding the 
assemblies, and: an: edifice’ called oxias, the shade, was ‘erected for’ 
that purpose.) The Spartans‘were wont 'to ‘go armed» to’ the assem~* 
blies, or at least carried staves in their: hands 5» but Lycurgus being’ 
assaulted ata meeting by a young man, who; itis said, struck out! 
one-of his eyes, they never afterwards carried’ staves to an assembly 2: 
“The ordimary meeting of ‘the spexpa écxAnola, less assembly,’ was 
held-every month, at the full of the moon ;* the extraordinary meet~ 
ing ‘was convened, whenever circumstances required it. Its. delibera- 
tions were preceded by a-decree of the senate,’ unless an equal divi- 
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sion of voices prevented that, body from ‘coming to any conclusiony in 
which case ‘the: ephori laid, the question: before the assembly.3 5): v9; 
The:people had the powerof; discussing in the) assemblies, those 
matters which the magistrates appointed, and of ratifying sor reject+ 
ing what was thus proposed.*.;. Every person |present ;had. aright to, 
give his opinion, provided he had passed his thirtieth year; for: be- 
fore that age no one was permitted to speak in public.*. It was also 
requisite that his manners should be irreproachable; and an orator, 
whose character was impeachable, but whose;,advice was excellent, 
captivated the people with his, eloquence. .,Upon. thisa senator 
arose, and after loudly expressing his indignation against, the easy 
compliance of the assembly, observed that.the Lacedemonians ought 
not to suffer themselves to be guided by the counsel of an infamous 
orator.’ | jAloys Hare 
The: kings and senators frequently spoke, and their authority. was 
of great weight; but that of the ephori was of still greater. .When 
the question had, been sufficiently debated, one:of the. ephori, asked 
the opinion of the assembly... Immediately+a: thousand. voices: ex= 
claimed either for the affirmative;,or the negative ;. for they did not 
decide by computing the votes on either side, but by the acclama- 
tions of the people: xpivevec, Bon, Kaiod. Phpy.* If, however, after 
repeated trials it was impossible to distinguish which had the ma- 
jority, the same magistrate ascertained it by numbering the two par- 
ties, which he caused to divide, one on the one side, aud the other.on 
the other.? iii @ 
‘Besides these assemblies, the Lacedemonians had. other solemn 
meetings; but we shall notice only those which were convened. for! 
the public repasts... Of them the principal were the ctcoirca; com- 
mon meals, which were called by the Cretans, from whom they were 
derived, dyédpeia,’ or avdpay but which were denominated by the 
Lacedemonians ¢udfrea, associations of friends 5. @dizca being: used 
instead of giAirea; or the word might signify parsimony, from. the 
verb deidw, to spare,, because these meals accustomed them to fru- 
gality.,. It is not, however, impossible that the first letter might be 
added, and» gidizrica_be: used. instead of édérca,, which signifies: only 
eating.’ In these assemblies, kings, magistrates, and private citizens, 
met together in. certain halls, in which. a number of tables. were 
spread, most frequently with fifteen covers each.” The admitting of 
any man.to a particular table was under the following, regulation. 
Each member of that small society took a little ball of soft bread in 
his hand.. This he was to drop, without saying a.word, into a vessel 
called «addos, which the waiter carried upon his bead. . If the 
approved of the candidate, he dropped it without altering the figure 
of the bread; but if not, he first pressed it flat in his hand, for a 
flatted ball was considered as a negative; and if only one such was 
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found, the person was not admitted, as it was thought proper that 
the whole company should be satisfied with each other.’ He who 
was thus disapproved was said reraddeioGar, to be ejected from the 
Kd&dd0s, vessel." u ot ' 

The guests at one table never interfered) with those at ‘another, 
and formed a society of friends, in which, as has been already ob- 
served, no person could be received but by the ‘consent of all those 
who composed it. They’ reclined on hard couches of oak, leaning 
with their elbows on a stone or block of wood.) Black broth was 
served up to them, and afterwards boiled pork, from which the broth 
had been made, and which was distributed to each guest in equal 
portions, and sometimes so small that they scarcely weighed a quar- 
ter of a mina; or three ounces and a half each.” | They had wine, 
cakes, and barley-bread in plenty ; and at other times fish and dif- 
ferent kinds of game were added by way of supplement to their 
ordinary portion.” They who offered sacrifices, or went out to hunt, 
might, on their return, eat at home; but it was necessary to) send 
their companions at the same table a part of the game or the victim.’ 
Near each cover a small piece of bread was laid to wipe their 
fingers.? 

During the repast the conversation frequently turned on morals, 
or examples of virtue. A great action was related as news worthy to 
engage the attention of Spartans. The old men commonly spoke, 
and with precision, and were heard with respect. The’guests were 
enjoined that their decorum should be accompanied with gaiety ;7 
and, with that view, a statue of the god of laughter was placed in the 
hall.”. The pleasantries, however, that excited mirth, were to con- 
tain nothing offensive; and tle too severe sally, if by chatice it 
escaped any one present, was never to be repeated in any other 
place. The oldest of the company, showing the door to those who 
aap, reminded them that nothing they might hear was to go out 
there.’ aren 

The different classes of youth were present at these repasts’ with- 
out partaking of them, the youngest to carry off adroitly from the 
table some portion which they shared with their comrades, and the 
others to receive lessons of wisdom and pleasantry.‘ ‘ts9 

Whether these public repasts were instituted in a city in imitation 
of those taken in a camp, or whether they derived their origin from 
another cause,” it is certain that in a smail state they were of great 
efiect in maintaining the laws.” During peace they produced union, 
‘temperance, and’ equality; and during war they offered to the citi- 
‘gen a new motive to flee to the succour of another with whom he had 
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participated in sacrifices and libations,” . They were appointed, by 
Minos in Crete; and, Lycurgus; adopted the custom,.with some re- 
markable difference. In Crete the expense .was defrayed from the 
revenues of the republic; but at Sparta, from those of ,individuals, 
who were obliged to furnish, every month,.a certain quantity: of 
barley-meal, wine, cheese, figs, and even money.’,, By this.contriba- 
tion the poorest. class, were in, danger. of, being, excluded, fromthe 
common meal;’ and some have also, blamed, both Minos, and, Lycur- 
gus that they did not extend this, regulation tothe women... 0.) 

Besides the Area there were other..solemn,, feasts, of »pwhich. one 
was called «cozis; the other, aixAov. .To the, former were admitted 
foreigners,and boys, as well,jas_ citizens... The meeting ,was held. in 
the city, and in the places: where the boys were -brought up, and 
where they strewed couches which were covered, with. tapestry. 
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"The Laws of Sparta. Toy 


“THE vopobecta, or enacting of laws, in Sparta is generally ascribed 
to, Lycurgus ;* and previously, to the time of this legislator, the wills 
of the kings constituted, in a great measure, the only laws that were 
observed. Hence the state was often shaken by intestine factions 
or daring enterprises. Lycurgus was brother to one of the Spartan 
kings, named Polydectes, who died without issue, and at whose 
death the kingdom was threatened with speedy destruction. When 
it, was known that the widow of Polydectes was pregnant, Lycurgus 
declared that if she gave an heir to the throne, he would be the first 
to acknowledge his right, and, as a proof of his sincerity, only admi- 
nistered the government of the kingdom in quality of guardian to the 
young prince. The queen, however, caused it to be signified to 
him that if he would consent to marry her, she would not hesitate 
to destroy her child. To prevent the execution of this horrid pro- 
ject, Lycurgus amused her with vain hopes.’ She brought forth a 
son ; and Lycurgus, taking him in his arms and showing him to. the 
magistrates of Sparta, said, “ See the king who is born to you.” 
This disinterested action, and the wisdom with which he had ad- 
ministered the affairs of the state, procured Lycurgus the respect and 
love of the greater part of the citizens; but these virtues were a 
subject of alarm to some leading men; and the queen, to revenge 
the supposed injury she had suffered, aided those who felt alarmed, 
and excited against him his relations and friends, Finding the mur- 
murs to increase, Lycurgus determined to leave his, country, and 
went to Crete, where the laws of the sage Minos long engaged his 
attention, and where he formed an intimate connection with the poet 
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Thales, who by his advice went and resided at Sparta. _Lycurgus 
next visited the coasts of Asia, where he saw only laws and minds 
without vigor. 

Whilst he continued to travel through distant Jands, every where 
studying the genius and the work of legislators, and gathering the 
seeds of happiness which were scattered through different countries, 
Lacedemon, wearied of her divisions, sent to him, more than once, 
deputies who pressed him to return to the succour of the state. He 
alone was able to guide the reins of government, which had been, by 
turns, in the hands of the kings, and in those of the multitude. © 

Yielding at length to the united and ardent solicitations of all the 
citizens of Sparta, he returned to his own country. He soon, how- 
ever, perceived that the reformation necessary was not to repair the 
edifice of the laws, but to pull it down and erect another entirely 
new. He foresaw all the obstacles to this design; but the respect 
paid to his birth and virtues, his genius, and his knowledge, were fa- 
vorable to the promotion of his object; and he possessed that ma- 
jestic courage which impels the minds of men, and that conciliatory 
spirit which attracts them.’ In favor of his cause he obtained the 
approbation of heaven, which, after the example of other legislators, 
he had been careful to secure. On consulting the oracle at Delphi 
he received for answer, ‘‘ The gods accept thy worship, and under 
their auspices thou shalt frame the most excellent of political consti- 
tutions.””¢ 

Before he began his operations, he submitted his plan to the exa- 
mination of his friends and the most distinguished citizens; and 
from these be chose thirty, who were to attend him completely armed 
in the general assembly. After many obstacles the new constitution 
was at length completed, and was approved by all orders of the state. 
Its several parts were so well combined, that it was thought nothing 
was wanting ¥ but, notwithstanding its excellence, it was not assured 
of duration. Lycurgus, therefore, induced the kings, senators, and all 
the citizens, to take an oath that no alteration should be madé by 
them in the laws till his return from Delphi, whither he intended to - 
go for the purpose of consulting the oracle. This solemn engage- 
ment was irrevocable ; for it was bis resolution never to return to his 
country. Lycurgus immediately repaired to Delphi, and inquired 
whether the new laws were sufficient to ensure the happiness of the 
Spartans. The Pythia auswered, that Sparta would be the most 
flourishing of cities so long as those laws were observed. Lycurgus 
sent the answer of the oracle to Sparta, condemned himself to volun- 
tary banishment,’ and died far from the country of whose happiness 
he had been the cause. 

To the laws, however, which Lycurgus enacted, others were after- 
wards added by the kings Polydorus and Theopompus,’ by Agis and 
Cleomenes,* and by the ephori and other magistrates ;_ but the main 
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body of the“laws was the ‘work of Lycurgus, who brought’ them 
chiefly from Crete,-where he had witnessed the’ good effects which 
they produced ;’ and hence Crete and Sparta are said to have made 
use of Gdedgois vopors, kindred laws.” What seéms most remarkable 
is, that the Spartan laws were neither written tior éneraven on tables, 
but were committed to memory that they might make a stronger im- 
pression; and hence they were called cabecrérd,” cabeornkébra,® and 
émirndevpatra” ‘They were, however, styled’ by Lycurgus pérpat, di- 
vine sanctions ; because he wished it to be believed that they were 
given to him by Apollo, and that they had been sanctioned by the 
god, and were to be esteemed as oracles.’ — It has been observed 
that a more rash and dangerous measure could not have been 
adopted by the magistrates of Lacedemon than’ that of governing 
without written laws. By this they rendered themselves almost 
despotic ; decided all contests in an ‘arbitrary ‘manner; ‘punished 
citizens without observing the requisite formalities ;~ and ‘resembled 
officers conducting a compavy of soldiers, more than civil magis- 
trates. When the Spartans, however, were asked why they didnot 
write their laws, they replied that they knew the value of time.” 
The laws of Lycurgus were calculated to excite the enthusiasm of 
valor, patriotism, and the sense of liberty.’ Their authority, as has 
been already observed, was sanctioned by the” oracle of Apollo at 
Delphi ;* and they could not be rescinded.” Lycurgus and’ Solon 
were both great men; but the former possessed the stronger, the 
latter the milder genius; and the effects of their dispositions ap- 
peared in the commonwealths which they founded, 


a ; 


CHAP» X. 
Laws relating to Religion. 


Iv was ordeted that all the statues of the gods and goddesses, as 
well of Venus as of others, whom the Spartans worshipped, should 
be represented armed.” The intention of this law was to induce the 
people to consider a military life as the most noble and honorable, 
and not to attribute, as many nations did, sloth and luxury to the 
gods.” Or, as the Spartans placed the greatest honor in war, they 

could not adorn them in a more becoming manner than by repre- 
senting them armed.” | 

~ Sacrifices were to consist of things of small value. “The reason 
given for this lav by Lycurgus was, that want might not hinder any 
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one from worshipping the gods.’ Or it might be intended to show 
that the heart, and not the offering, is chiefly acceptable.* 

The Spartans were forbidden to make long or rash prayers to the 
gods, and were enjoined to ask no more than that they might live 
honestly, and discharge their duty. The prayer of the Lacedzmo- 
nians, called ev@nyia, in which they addressed the deity in a proper 
manner and with suitable expressions, is said to have been more 
acceptable than all the sacrifices of the Greeks. They also prayed 
that they might endure injuries.’ 

Virgins and boys were jointly, and in common, to perform holy 
rites. This law might be intended to produce mutual friendship, 
which is more firmly fixed by the ties of religion, especially if com- 
menced at an early age. 

Graves were to be allowed to be made within the precincts of the 
city. This was contrary to the general custom of the Greeks and 
other nations,’ and might be done, that the Spartans constantly be- 
holding the sepulchres, the memory of the brave men buried in them 
might be present to their minds ; or that they might learn not to fear 
death, when the dead were still honored in the city. 

Monuments to the dead were to be placed near the temples. 

No one was to be considered as polluted by assisting at funerals. 
This law was in consequence of the last two; for if it was allowed to 
bury in the city, and to erect monuments “close to the temples, to 
assist at funerals, or to touch dead bodies, was, to be considered an 
innocent and honorable duty. 

Nothing was to be buried with a dead body. The mode of bury- 
ing was simple and unexpensive, evreAeis ai ragai.¢ It was fit that 
those who had abstained from luxury during. their lives, should not 
despise the praise of simplicity after wealth and ornament had become 
useless. Lycurgus,y therefore, ordered that the dead should be bu- 
ried without much cost. 

No weeping was to be heard, Tears, sighs, outcries, were not 
permitted in public, because they were thought dishonorable in Spar- 
tans, whom their lawgiver wished to bear all things with fortitude 
and equanimity. | } 

Mourning was to be ended in eleven days. By the last law 
lamentation was not allowed in public, yet by this it was permitted to 
manifest grief either by clothes or the motions of the body; but, lest 
grief should too much soften the mind, mourning was limited to a 
certain time, and was not to continue longer than eleven days. On 
the twelfth ‘the mourner sacrificed to Ceres, and threw aside the 
funereal weeds.¢ 

No inscriptions were to be permitted on monuments, except for 
those who had died in war. Monuments might be raised to the 
dead, but no inscription, how plain or modest soever, was to be 
placed on a tomb, unless the deceased had fallen in fighting for his 
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sale or was a woman who had devoted herself to a religious 
life. 

The Spartan matrons, after inspecting the bodies of those slain in 
battle, were to decide whether they should be carried home to be 
buried. When a number of Spartans fell in battle at a distance 
from their country, many of them were buried together under one 
common tomb ; but if they were killed on the frontiers of their own 
state, their bodies were carefully carried back to Sparta, and interred 
in their family sepulchres; unless on the inspection of the Spartan 
matrons they appeared to have received more wounds in flight than 
in the contest, in which case their bodies were left to be buried in 
the common grave, or were privately brought back to be interred in 
their own sepulchres.¢ 


CHAP. XI. 
Laws relating to the Lands, and to the City. 


THE number of shares or allotments was to remain always the 
same. lLycurgus divided all the country of Laconia into thirty 
thousand equal shares, of which the district of Sparta contained nine 
thousand, according to some accounts six thousand, and according 
to others four thousand five hundred. These shares were not allowed 
to be divided into more or fewer parts: vevopuioOa ras dpyatus poé- 
pas ovde eeor." 

The possessions of all were: to be equal. The number of shares 
was not only defined with certainty; but the possessions of all were 
to be equal; and this equality conduced very much to the stability 
and tranquillity of the republic. The intention of the legislator by 
this law was, that property should be equally extended to all the 
citizens; and that no one should be so powerful as to oppress his 
neighbour, or so necessitous as to be in danger of being corrupted. 

No one was to buy or sell these possessions. According to this 
law, the head of a family could neither buy nor sell a portion of 
Jand.* He could not give it during his life, nor bequeath it by will, 
to whom he pleased.’ 

If a stranger acquired a right to any of these shares, he was to be 
allowed quietly to enjoy it, provided he submitted to the laws of the 
republic.” 

The city of Sparta was to have no walls. In prohibiting Sparta 
from being surrounded by a wall, Lycurgus wished to excite the 
courage of the people: for he thought it better to confide in the 
valor of the citizens, than in walls and ramparts; and he observed 
that ‘‘ a city, which has a wall of men instead of brick, is well forti- 
fied.’”” 
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The houses were to be built only with the saw and the axe. Ly- 
curgus was sensible that such a house would not admit of luxury and 
useless splendor. No man would carry into such a homely dwelling 
bedsteads with silver feet, purple coverlets, golden cups, and a train 
of expense which follows these; but all would necessarily have the 
bed suitable to the room, the coverlet to the bed, and the rest of their 
utensils and furniture to that.’ 


CHAP. XII. 


Laws relating to the Citizens. 


TuHE number of citizens was to be the same as that of the lots into 
which Sparta was divided. Inthe time of Lycurgus they amounted 
to nine thousand, and equalled the number of lots. Afterwards, they 
were sometimes fewer, according.as peace or war had prevailed; but 
in general, they rather lessened than increased” If at any time they 
were more than the number of lots, they were to be sent to found co- 
lonies; and many colonies were founded by the Lacedemonians.? 

An infant was to be carried before certain persons of the same 
tribe, who, if the child was approved by them, were to assign it a lot 
among the citizens. A father carried his new-born child to a certain 
place, where the gravest men of the tribe carefully examined it; and 
if they found its limbs straight, and that its look was healthy, they 
returned the infant to its parents; but if otherwise, it was cast into a 
cavern, called dzo@érat, at the foot of mount Taygetus.” This law 
induced women, when with child, to be careful not to eat, drink, nor 
exercise to excess; and it also rendered them excellent nurses ; but 
to say nothing of its cruelty, the general expediency of this law may 
be disputed, though it suited the martial constitution of Sparta. 

Strangers were not to be allowed to reside in Sparta for any length 
-of time. The reason for this was lest they should corrupt the Spar- 
tans by teaching them foreign customs, or introduce luxury and effe- 
minacy among them.’ This law, which was called geyndacia, gave 
great offence to foreigners,‘ and caused the Lacedemonians to be 
thought epi rous évous dxavOpwra, inhuman towards strangers.” 

No citizen was to go abroad, unless for the purpose of carrying on 
war. This law seems to have been enacted for the same reason as the 
last, lest the citizens should adopt foreign manners, and imbibe ideas 
contrary to the principles and discipline of their own government.” 
Military men, however, in the exercise of their duties, were suffered 
to travel.” ) 

If any one had not been brought up in his youth agreeably to the 
laws, he was not to partake of the rights of the city.* It was consi- 
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dered unreasonable that a person, who in his youth had not been 
educated under the same severe discipline as the rest, should be ad- 
mitted to the same benefits as those who had always submitted to the 
institutions of their country. 

No one except a citizen was to undertake a public office. If, at 
any time, the Spartans had occasion for a ‘person who had not been 
born among them, they were first to create him a citizen, and then 
promote him; and of this we have an instance in the poet Tyrtzus, 
who was first presented with the freedom of the city before he was 
employed as a general.’ | | 


CHAP. XIII. 


Laws relating to Marriage. 


EvERY Spartan was to marry. Celibacy in men was deemed infa- 
mous, and ‘was punished in a very extraordinary manner. In the first 
place, the old bachelor was compelled to walk naked through the 
market-place in the depth of winter. Secondly, whilst thus employed, 
he was obliged to sing verses in disparagement of himself, and ex- 
pressive of his opinion that he was justly punished, because he had 
‘not obeyed the laws.* Thirdly, he was interdicted from appearing at 
the public exercises, in which naked virgins contended. Fourthly, 
he was deprived of those honors which were due to old men ; for it 
was thought unreasonable that young persons should venerate him 
who would leave no progeny to revere them when they should become 
old. Hence, when Dercyllidas, who had commanded armies with so 
much glory,’ came one day into the assembly, a young man said to 
him, ‘I shall not rise to you, because you will leave no children who 
may one day rise to me.”” Of this nature was the action called dé«y 
ayapiov,? and éuripuov ayapiov.” 

Marriage was to be entered into at acertain time. Though the 
time of marriage was fixed, yet that time is not mentioned. It would 
seem, however, that the usual age at Sparta was thirty years for the 
men, and twenty for the women. ‘This conjecture is founded on two 
reasons: first; it is the age prescribed by Plato, who has frequently 
copied the laws of Lycurgus; secondly, the Spartans had not a right 
to vote in the general assembly till the age of thirty,/ which would 
seem to suppose that before that time they could not be considered as 
heads of families. If a man did not take a wife when he was of full 
age, he was liable to an action called dixn deyapiov.” 

The Spartans were also to marry only their equals. If they married 
persons either of a higher or lower condition than themselves, they 
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were liable to actions calléd raxoyapiov Sixat.’ To the good qualities 
of their minds, the pair who wished to unite were to add a masculine 
beauty, an advantageous stature, and full health.* 

He who had three children was to be allowed great immunities; 
but he who had four was to be exempted from taxes of every kind.’ 

Virgins were to be married without portions. The intent of this 
law was that want might not prevent a man from marrying according 
to his inclination, nor riches induce him to unite himself with a wo« 
man whom he did not love.” 

After a marriage had been agreed on, the husband was to commit 
a kind of rape on his bride, who was to be dressed and adorned by 
the bride-maid.” 

The newly married husband was to go secretly and by stealth to 
his wife, and return in a short time to his companions. This conduct 
was followed in some instances for whole years; and was the means 
of cherishing and preserving a mutual affection. 

Husbands might lend their wives to others;? but the Kings, whose 
wives were placed under the guardianship of the ephori, were not 
permitted this liberty.? | 

A Spartan was to have only one wife,” who might be his sister by 
the mother’s side, or the daughter of such sister ;* but he was not to 
marry any other relation.’ 


CHAP. XIV. 
Laws relating to Food. 


GREAT care and art were to be employed by the nurses in their 
treatment of the Spartan children, the delicate limbs of which were 
not to be confined by bandages that prevented their motions.“ It 
was also enacted that the Spartans should be inured to conquer their 
appetites from their very infancy. For this purpose Lycurgus direct- 
ed that nurses should accustom the children to spare meals, and oc- 
casionally to fasting ; to solitude, darkness, and the greatest indiffe- 
rence in the choice of eatables; and to surmount all the other follies 
and weaknesses incident to that tender age.” To excite in them a 
military spirit, the children, in reference to the shield on which they 
were placed in their infancy, were frequently admonished with the 
words, ij rav, ij éwi ray, either bring your shield home from battle, or 
be brought upon it dead.” 

At first, the children both of the rich and the poor were to be 
brought up in the same manner under nurses; and; afterwards, the 
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same food was to be given to each under public masters.* The intention 
of not allowing to any more delicate food than to the rest, was in 
order that they might not, even in their infancy, perceive any distinc- 
tion between poverty and riches; but that they should be taught to 
consider all as their equals and their brethren, to whom the same por- 
tions were assigned, and who during the course of their lives were to 
fare as they did.’ 

The youths only were to be allowed to eat flesh; they who had ar- 
rived at man’s estate were to take their black broth and pulse.* 
Hence at Sparta cooks were permitted to dress only plain dishes; and 
they who were more refined in the art were expelled the city.“ 

The youths were to sleep together in companies. In summer their 
beds were very hard, and were composed of the reeds which grew on 
the banks of the Eurotas, and the upper part of which they broke off 
with their bands, without employing any iron instrument. In winter, 
they were permitted to add a little down of thistles, and their beds. 
were, more soft, but not such as were likely to cause immoderate 
sleep. 

The Spartans were all to dine together at the public repasts. He 
who absented himself was to be fined. If, however, he had been 
hunting, or had sacrificed, he was to be excused: if the former, that 
he might take rest; and if the latter, that he might have leisure for 
devotion. The intention of this law of frequenting the public tables 
was that luxury might be repressed,’ and that the young might be in- 
structed by the aged, who, during the repast, related the great 
achievements which had been performed within their remembrance, 
and by that means excited the rising generation to similar actions.“ 
It was also strictly forbidden to eat or drink at home before they 
went to the common meals.? 

The food of the Spartans was to be sparing; and. the men were to 
have only black broth. At the public repasts, each had his portion 
assigned him’ The black broth, called péAas Gwuds, which was so 
much esteemed by the Spartans, is supposed to have been made of 
pork gravy seasoned with vinegar and salt ;3 but some are of opinion 
that the black broth was a composition of salt, vinegar, blood, and 
perhaps small pieces of flesh. This c:rodeéa, spare diet, was appointed 
for the purpose of accustoming the Spartans to bear hunger and fa- 
tigue in war, and to endure privations.* 

As the Spartans were to be moderate. in their eating, so they were 
to be equally moderate in their drinking. They were to drink only 
when thirsty ;? and they never transgressed this law.* Drunkenness 
was not only considered as infamous, but was severely punished.’ 
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The disgusting sight of a slave, who was sometimes made drunk 
and brought before them when children, inspired the Spartans with 
a rooted aversion to drunkenness.” 

When the Spartans retired from the public meal, they were not to 
be allowed any torches or lights, because it was expected that men 
who were sober should be able to find their way in the dark ;* and 
besides, it greatly facilitated their marching without light, a matter 
highly useful to them in time of war.° 


CHAP. XV. 
Laws relating to Apparel. 


THE poor and the rich were to be clothed alike The Spartans 
were not to change either the fashion or the materials of their gar- 
ments, which were calculated to produce warmth, and were not in- 
tended for ornament. Even the kings themselves conformed to this 
law, and wore nothing gaudy or ostentatious, being content to be 
distinguished by their virtue rather than by their robes.’ 

The boys were to wear tunics till they attained the age of twelve 
years, when each of them was presented with a cloak which was to 
serve a year, and which was to be anuually renewed.” Hence their 
clothing was so thin that a Lacedemonian vest became proverbial ; 
and xirwv Aakwykds, a Lacedemonian coat, is interpreted by err} 
éo6yjs, a thin garment.’ By the constant use of such bare clothing at 
home, the Lacedzmonians were inured to the inclemencies of the 
weather, whenever necessity required that they should brave storm 
and tempest, rain and snow. 

Boys were not to be permitted to have shoes, and others only when 
necessity required. Boys did not use shoes as not being requisite for 
them ; but they were accustomed (aSi2ev avurddyror, to go barefoot.’ 
By this the legislator intended to render their feet hard: for he 
thought that by this means the Spartans would be enabled to run, 
leap, climb and descend steep places with naked feet more easily 
than if they wore shoes." When, however, they were farther ad- 
vanced in age, and were admitted into the number of the ephebi, 
they were allowed the use of shoes, if necessity required it. Such as 
were called évynicxodo are said to have been trodjpara Aakwriov 
éphwr, shoes of the Lacedzemonian ephebi; and others were deno- 
minated apu«dddes, from Amycle, a town in Laconia, where they 
were invented.’ 

Boys were not to be permitted to wear their hair ; but they were or- 
dered éy yp@ xefpecy, to cut it off close to the skin.” _ When, however, 
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they had arrived at manhood, they were allowed to suffer their hair 
and beard to grow; for the hair was an ornament, and became the 
free man and the warrior.’ 

The Spartans were not to use baths and ointments, except on some 
particular days of the year ;’ but the river Eurotas was expected to 
supply the defect of the former, and exercise that of the latter.* 

In the field, however, the sumptuary laws of the Spartans were 
not so strictly attended to as in the city; for when they went to war, 
they were to put.on. purple habits, that they might strike their foes 
with terror,* and prevent the enemy from perceiving the blood that 
he had caused to flow;’ or the purple dress might be intended to 
distinguish them from others, whether Greeks or barbarians.° 

When the Spartans were about to engage the enemy, every one was 
to put a crown upon his head. This was done at the command of 
the king. It is also said that there was a law which required pydéva 
Aaxedatporiwy aorepavwrov eivat, that no Lacedemonian should be 
without a crown ;° and hence, as the Lacedemonians were the prin- 
cipal nation of Greece, it has been thought that the Greeks were an- 
ciently styled capyxoudwyres ’Axacoi.S 

The Spartans were to wear rings made only of iron. This was a 

metal highly esteemed by them ;% and the iron rings might be iutend- 
ed as a proof of the valor and fortitude of the Lacedzmonians, rather 
- than as ornaments of the body. 
. Young women were to wear vests which reached only to their 
knees, and which were, therefore, denominated gacvopnpides.” As 
the virgins participated in certain games and exercises as well as the 
young men, these short garments rendered them more agile. Hence 
they are said to have worn oyvorol yirHves, garments, the lower parts 
of which were open on each side, so that half the body was naked.’ 

_ Gold, precious stones, and embroidered garments, were to be worn 
only by prostitutes ;* and this permission to harlots was the strongest 
prohibition to women of virtue, or to those who wished to be thought 
virtuous. 

Virgins were to go abroad without veils, with which married wo- 
men, on the contrary, were to be covered. The reason of this was, 
that the former were to be sought by men, but the latter were to seek 
only to please their husbands,’ 

In certain public exercises, girls, as well as boys, were to perform 
naked before the kings, the magistrates, and all the citizens.” In 
vindication of this law, it has been urged that the nakedness of the 
girls could not injure the morals of youth, whose minds were fortified 
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by virtue ;” and that women should exercise continually in the gym- 
nasium veiled with no other garments than their virtues.° 


CHAP. XVI. 


Laws relating to Discipline and Manners. 


THOUGH the greatest freedom existed in Sparta, yet no one was 
to live as he thought proper, but every man was to form his manners 
by what the laws prescribed. These laws were as strictly binding 
on the Spartan in the city, as soldiers in other states were bound by 
the rules of war iu the camp.” The same discipline was observed by 
all the Spartans ;? and each concluded that he was born, not for him- 
self, but for his country.’ : 

In the first place, obedience to superiors was to be strictly ob- 
served by all. This was considered as the basis of civil government ; 
and that without it neither laws nor magistrates could much avail.‘ 
This wecBardycn, necessity of obeying, was so universally complied 
with, that Sparta was sometimes called Aayacipfporos, the subduer 
of men, because the citizens were accustomed from the most early age 
to obey the laws.’ 

The aged were to be honored by the younger in all things. Honor 
was given in the first place to magistrates, next to parents, and then 
to those who were elder in years: rovs yépovras alcyvvovrat oby irrov 
rovs warépas, they pay the same reverence to the aged as to their fa- 
thers.* The youths rose up whenever the old men entered any pub- 
lic place; they gave way to them when they met them in the streets; 
and they were silent whenever their elders spoke.? 

The old men were to admonish the children of any one. All chil- 
dren being considered as belonging to the state, the old men were al- 
lowed the authority of parents, and were to reprove not only their 
own sons, but also those of others, when they saw them acting im- 
properly.” This law was intended to check the wayward disposition 
of youth, and that in all places they might meet with teachers and ad- 
visers, 

If an old man was present when a youth committed a fault, and 
did not reprove him, he was to be punished equally with the delin- 
quent.” . 

The elders also were to inquire of the youths whom they met, whi- 
ther they were going, and for what purpose ; and if they refused to 
reply, or gave an evasive answer, they were to be rebuked accord- 
ingly. 
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Among the youths was one of their own body, or at most two 
years older than the rest, who was called eipyy, iren, and who 
had authority to examine all their actions, to watch their conduct 
with strictness, and to punish them severely if they did amiss. The 
old men and magistrates frequently attended to see whether the iren 
exercised his authority ina proper and rational manner; and if he 
punished the boys with too much severity or remissness, he was to be 
chastised himself.’ 

The youths were to endure with fortitude the chastisements inflicted 
on them by their elders. He who was angry with a person that re- 
proved him, év peyddw dvetder jv, was held in great disgrace. When 
any boy that had been chastised by another complained to his father 
of the treatment which he had received, it was considered disgraceful 
in the father if he did not inflict on his son other chastisements.? 

The youths were not to interrupt the discourses of their elders ; nor 
were they to speak except on proper occasions, and when they were 
able to make observations worthy of notice. Hence some persons 
blaming Hecatzus the sophist, that when admitted to one of the pub- 
lic repasts he had said nothing, Archidamidas replied, ‘‘ He who 
knows how to speak, knows also when to speak.” 

The modesty of the Lacedemonian youths, however, was not to be 
confined to their words and actions, but was to be extended to their 
looks and gestures; and they were directed by Lycurgus, when they 
walked, to look forward or on the ground, to keep their hands within 
their robes, and to observe only what was before their feet.? 

Luxury and drunkenness were to be avoided by all; and the Spar- 
tans were to be taught the propriety of living temperately, by observ- 
ing the ebriety of their slaves.’ 

An idle person was not to be endured, but was to be treated with 
ignominy by all. It appears that a stupid idle person, who disre- 
garded the laws and institutions of his country, and who would not 
receive instruction, but was careless of what the world might say re- 
specting him, was considered by the Spartans as a scandal to human 
nature, and treated as a contemptible and worthless member of so- 
ciety S } 


CHAP. XVII. 


Laws relating to Studies and Literature. 


THE Lacedzmonians were to acquire as much learning as would be 
necessary; but they were to pay no regard to the more abstruse parts 
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of literatures The plainness of their manners, and their great incli- 
nation to war, rendered the Lacedemonians less fond of the sciences 
than the other Greeks. Hence they obtained the epithet dpovcor, 
unlearned, because they were ignorant of polite literature and philo- 
sophy, and were more skilful in arms than in the secrets of nature. 
Among the Spartans were some who were unable to read or write ;4 
others scarcely knew how to reckon ;’ and they had no idea of geo- 
metry, astronomy, or the other sciences.* It was, indeed, the inten- 
tion of Lycurgus that they should exercise their valor rather than 
spend their time évy Aoyouayias, in contending with words, or in the 
vain disputations of philosophy. 

The Spartans were to exercise no mean or mechanical art.’ ’Apedf- 

cavres yewpyiav kal rexvay, neglecting agriculture and ‘the arts, they 
exercised themselves very much in military affairs, that they might be 
able to subdue the enemies of their country.” In fact, they had such 
an idea of liberty, that they could not reconcile it with manual labor ;” 
and they considered the profession of a soldier as the most respecta- 
ble.” In the army, indeed, they were allowed to exercise some useful 
profession, as that of herald, trumpeter, or cook; but it was required 
that the son should follow the occupation of his father.” 
- Persons exercising vain and curious arts were not to be endured at 
Sparta. By vain arts may be understood such as were foreign to the 
exercise of virtue, and which occupied the mind with curious and 
trifling subjects, and not with matters of real utility. In consequence 
of this law, there were at Sparta neither rhetoricians, augurs, bankers, 
nor dealers in money.? The Lacedemonians were prohibited from 
altering the nature of oils by perfumes, or dyeing wool of any color 
except purple; and hence there were among them no perfumers, and 
scarcely any dyers.” 

Comedies or tragedies were not to be exhibited nor listened to 
The Spartans paid no attention to those who spoke either seriously or 
in jest against their laws ;‘ and they would not bear the representation 
of evil, even if it were likely to produce good. 

Poets unless approved by the magistrates, were not to be read by 
the people. The poet Archilochus was expelled from Sparta, because 
in his verses he had said that it was better to throw away arms than to . 
die.” The poets held in esteem by the Lacedemonians were Tyrtzus, 
Terpander, Aleman, Spendon, and others; and Lysander is said to 
have distinguished with his kindness Cheerilus, Antilochus, Antima- 
chus, and Niceratus, who composed verses in his praise.” 

The Spartans were to have no orators, and their speeches were to 
be comprised in a few words. They despised the art, but esteemed 
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the genius of oratory, This some of them received from nature,” and 
displayed it in their own assembly and in those of the other states, 
and also in the funeral orations which were pronounced every year in 
honor of Pausanias and Leonidas.* Brasidas, the general who during 
the Peloponnesian war supported the honor of his country in Mace- 
donia, was considered as eloquent even by the Athenians, who set so 
high a value on oratory.’ . The eloquence of the Lacedzmonians al- 
ways proceeded directly to the point at which it aimed, and arrived at 
it by the most simple means. They were enjoined from their earliest 
years to express themselves with equal energy and precision;* and 
hence, whilst zodvdoyia, verbosity, was attributed to the Athenians, 
and roAdvvoa, depth of thought, to the Cretans, the Spartans were re- 
markable for Bpayvdoyia, conciseness of speech.* In writing, the 
Spartans used the same conciseness. Philip of Macedon having 
written to them that, if he should lead an army into the Lacedzemo- 
nian territories, he would lay their country waste, they replied to him 
with only the word ci, if; and the same monarch having enquired of 
them whether they would receive him into their city, they answered 
him only with the word od, no, written in large characters.’ Hence 
Epaminondas boasted that he had obliged the Spartans to leave off 
the laconic mode of speaking, and to lengthen their monosyllables.° 

The laws of other states were not to be commended, nor to form 
the subject of discourse.? The intention of Lycurgus was that the La- 
cedemonians should be governed by laws and‘ customs peculiar to 
themselves; but they who have inferred from this law that the Spar- 
‘tans were enjoined to prevent strangers from becoming acquainted 
with the institutions of Lacedemon, seem to be mistaken.¢ 

All the Spartans were to be used to jest and maintain pleasantries. 
These pleasantries had in them nothing low and offensive, and were 
essentially different from buffoonery and satire’ The Spartans were 
accustomed to take and return a jest, éupedds kal oxorey Kal oKw- 
areoOat;é and they desisted the moment that the person who was the 
- object of their sallies solicited to be spared.“ It is said that from the 
Spartans, Thales, Pittacus, and the other sages of Greece, borrowed 
the art of comprising moral maxims in short sentences.’ 

Music was to be encouraged; but the Spartans were to ailhere to 
that which had been practised by their ancestors.* The more simple 
strains only were approved, pdva 7a d&mhovorepa ray peddy edoxipa~ 
2ov;! and the Lesbian music, which had been commended to them 
by the oracle, was chiefly in request.” A minstrel was considered as 
a gteat trifler in a matter of no importance, péyas KekAyris év pexp@ 
mpaypart,” and for that reason was not tolerated at Sparta. The La- 
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cedemonians were admirers of music which produced the enthu- 
siasm of virtue.? Without cultivating the art, they were capable of 
judging of its influence on manners, and rejected those innovations 
which deprived it of its simplicity. The harp originally consisted of 
four strings, to which Terpander added other three ; and this num- 
ber was not to be increased?’ 

Free men were to sing their own odes, from which slaves were to 
be prohibited. The Spartans were allowed to practise music in cho- 
ruses and verses, in which great ideas were expressed with simplicity, 
and elevated sentiments with animation.’ In these poems they per- 
petuated the memory of those who had died for their country, and 
the shame of those who had betrayed or neglected it... The slaves 
were not allowed to learn either the tunes or the words of their ad- 
mired odes; or, if they had learned them, they were not permitted to 
sing them. 

Any one was to love an ingenuous youth without rivalry. Youths 
were much cherished and beloved as those that should establish and 
perpetuate the future glory of the state; but, in Sparta, this was a 
virtuous and modest affection, unlike that sensuality which was so 
disgraceful at Athens ;‘ and a Spartan loved a young man only as he 
would love a beautiful statue, ép@ pdvov ws dyddparos.” If any one 
transgressed in this particular, he was for ever disgraced, drepos duc 
tod Biov jv ;° and he was under the necessity either of retiring from 
Sparta, or of putting an end to his life These lovers lived with 
those to whom they were attached as a father lives with his children, 


or a brother with his brethren. The same affection was also che- - 


rished between matrons and virgins.” This part of the institutions of 
Lycurgus was productive of such union among the citizens, that even 
in cases of competition, rivals bore no ill will to each other; but, on 
the contrary, their love to the same person begat among themselves a 
secondary friendship, and united them in all matters which might 
conduce to the benefit of the person beloved.* A lover was punished 
for the faults of the person whom he loved.” 

The Spartan youths were to be permitted to steal with impunity; 
but if detected, they were to be punished : é6/Zovar abrovs kai krér- 
Tew, Kai rov Gddvra KoAdeover tAnyais.? The Spartans, however, did 
not authorise thefts and robberies; for as they had all things in 
common in their republic, those vices could not there. exist. The 
design of this law was to accustom youths that were destined for a 
military life (as all the Spartans were), to defeat the vigilance of the 
persons who watched over them, and to expose themselves coura- 
geously to the severest punishment, if they failed in that dexterity 
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which was exacted from them.‘ Besides. stripes, they who were de- 
tected in theft were also punished with a fine of money. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Laws relating to Public Exercises. 


No one was to be more corpulent than was suitable for the public 
exercises.’ In the performance of these exercises all the Greeks, 
and more especially the Spartans, were extremely careful; ahd if a 
youth, from corpulence, became unable to perform the public exer- 
cises, he incurred at least public contempt, if uot banishment from 
Sparta. 

Boys were to be accustomed especially to hunting. They were 
sent every day to hunt, as soon as they arose in the morning ¥ for 
hunting formed a part of their education, because it tended to 
strengthen their limbs, and rendered those who practised it more 
swift and active. Hence the Spartan dogs used in hunting were 
bred with great care,’ and were the common property of the state.’ 

Boys and girls were to exercise themselves in dancing. To remove 
the great tenderness and delicacy of women, the consequence of a 
recluse life, Lycurgus accustomed the virgins occasionally to be seen 
naked as well as the young men, and dance and sing in their pre- 
sence on certain festivals.’ To dance was denominated by the Spar- 
tans xapvaricey, from Caryis, a city of Laconia.* The Spartans had 
two kinds of dances, one of which was called dppos, and related to 
oxfpara rzoepixa, military movements, which were slow and cau- 
tious.’ The dpyos consisted of young men and virgins, who followed 
alternately in the dance, and were divided from each other.” The 
other kind of dancing consisted of oyfpara xXopevrika; quicker move- 
ments, and was used in honor of Bacchus and Venus.” Besides 
these, other Lacedzemonian dances were the durodia, Seyuadéar, and 
BiBaos.’ This last, in which rewards were proposed both to boys 
and virgins, and in which the dancers hit their haunches with their 
feet,? was probably practised only by the slaves.? 

Boys and girls were to contend together in running, wrestling, 
throwing the quoit and the javelin.’ The intention of this law was 
to render women, as well as men, strong and healthy.’ 

The ephebi were to contend with hostile hands and feet against 
each other. The ephebi, who were youths that had arrived at the 

age of eighteen years, were divided into two classes, as troops .ad- 
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verse to one another, each of which was called poipa, or rags,’ or 
ayéhn," and the leader of which was denominated Bovdywp ;’ but one 
of these two bodies was frequently distinguished by the name of Her- 
cules, and the other by that of Lycurgus.” The classes being thus 
divided, they came by night into their college, which was called épy- 
Bcioy, and which was situated out of the city, and near the town of 
Therapne, where they prepared themselves for this exercise. They 
jointly sacrificed, during the night, a little dog on the altar of Mars; 
as it was imagined that the most courageous of domestic animals 
would be the most acceptable victim to the most courageous of the 
gods. ‘After the sacrifice, each party brought a tamed wild boar, 
which they excited and irritated against that of their antagonists ; 
and if the boar remained conqueror, it was deemed a favorable omen. 
The next day about poon, the young warriors advanced in order 
and by different ways, which were determined by lot, towards the 
TAarartoras, or field of battle. At a signal given they attacked each 
other, and gained and gave ground by turns. Their ardor gradually 
increased; and they assaulted each other with their hands and feet, 
and even made use of their teeth and nails.* They continued a dis- 
advantageous contest notwithstanding the most painful wounds, and 
risked the loss of life rather than submit to a defeat The action 
passed under the eyes of five magistrates,* and a multitude of spec- 
tators, who by turns lavished praises on the conquerors, or loaded 
the vanquished with sarcasms. It ended when one of the parties 
was obliged to swim over the Eurotas, or a canal, which, together 
with that river, enclosed the [Aaravicras.” 

There were to be no ludicrous contests; and in certain exercises 
no Spartan, who had been overcome, was to lift his hand asa sign of 
submission, since that would be to acknowledge a conqueror.’ Hence 
the zayxpdrov and cestus were not allowed.‘ 

The youths were to be constantly employed in some kind of exer- 
cise ; but men who were upwards of thirty years of age were to be 
- exempted from all labor. These last, however, were not allowed to 
spend their time in walking; but they were to employ themselves 
altogether in affairs of state, or in war. If the youths refused to 
labor, they were to be deprived of the honors of the city 

Ata certain time, boys were to be whipped in the temple and 
around the altar of Diana, surnamed Orthiaé This whipping was 
called S:ayaortywors, and was inflicted once every year.” The youth- 
ful Spartans, scarcely out of their infancy, were severely whipped 
till the blood began to stream. The boys were held in esteem if 
they endured the flagellation without weeping, groaning, or exhibiting 
any sense of pain ;' and the parents of the innocent victims exhorted 
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them with frantic cries, not to suffer the least complaint to escape 
them. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Laws relating to Contracts and Money. 


No one was to have in his possession either gold or silver. By 
the constitutions of Lycurgus, gold and silver were rendered of no 
value in Lacedeemon; and aware of the danger of riches, that legis- 
lator made the very possession of them penal.’ This law. was the 
more strictly observed, because it had been declared by the oracle 
that the desire of riches would at some time be the ruin of Sparta, 
as is intimated in the following verse : 


‘A piroxpynuaria Sadprav ddrei, YAAO St obdév.™ 


He who had in his possession gold or silver was punished with 
death.” 2 | 

No other coinage than that of iron was to be made or used at 
Sparta: pdrvy xpijoOa 7Q ordnpp mpocérafer. “This money, after 
being taken out of the fire, was to be dipped in vinegar while it was 
red hot, to render it brittle and unmalleable, so that it might not be 
applied to any other use. Besides, it was heavy, and a very small 
sum was sufficient to load two horses.” 

In cases of emergency, however, the Spartans were allowed the use 
of money made from the skins of beasts.? 

Contracts were to be made by barter, or exchange of one commo- 
. dity for another.’ This was the most ancient method of dealing, and 
continued in Sparta long after it had fallen into disuse in other 
countries. 

No one was allowed to receive any interest.‘ 

No one was to give presents. Gifts also were not to be received 
from foreigners, even without the limits of Lacedemon, and when 
their authority and character might seem to have excused them.’ 


CHAP. XX. 
Laws relating to the Courts of Justice. 


No one was to approach the forum, or concern himself in 
juridical proceedings, till he had attained the age of thirty years. 
Previously to that period, his friends and relations transacted his 
necessary concerns.” 
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It was to be considered disgraceful for old men to be constantly 
employed in the forum. It was deemed more suitable for them to 
spend a great part of their time in the schools of exercise, or in the 
Aéoyar, places of conversation ;° for it was thought indecent and dis- 
graceful in a man to be fond of law-suits, or to busy himself in the 
courts of justice, when he had no business there to transact. 

Every tenth day the ephori were to examine the ephebi, who for 
that purpose were to exhibit themselves naked.” 

The lover was to be punished for the person beloved, if the latter 
had been guilty of any fault.* 

The youths were to make no enquiries concerning the laws. As 
young persons were not permitted to enquire concerning the laws of 
other countries, and as they were prevented from hearing, judicial 
proceedings in the Spartan courts, so they were forbidden to ask any 
questions respecting the laws by which they themselves were go- 
verned.’ Obedience was their only duty. 

Men of abandoned characters were not to speak in the public 
assemblies ; but their sentiments were to be related by persons of 
good report.” 


CHAP. XXI. 
Laws relating to War. 


TILL a man attained the age which the law required, he was not 
to serve in the army,* but was to remain at home for the defence of 
his country.’ It is generally thought that till the age of thirty years 
a man was not capable of serving inthe army; but some are of opi- 
nion that the military age is not well ascertained. 

The Spartans were not to march at any time before the full moon.° 

They were not to fight often against the same enemy. The reason 
of this law was, lest the enemy, by the frequent use of arms, should 
acquire a knowledge of the art of war, and become formidable.’ 

They were not to have any sailors, nor were they ever to engage at 
sea: dreipyro bé abrois vavrars eivat Kal vavpayeiv.® This law in pro- 
cess of time was disregarded. . 

They were not to undertake any recyouayias, sieges of towns 

In war amore free manner of living was to be allowed. The true 
reason for this probably was, that war might be less burdensome to 
them.é | 

The camp was to be often moved. The Spartans were forbidden to 
remain long encamped in the same place, in order to prevent any 
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surprise, and also that they might'be more troublesome to their ene- 
mies by wasting every part of the country.’ 

The soldiers were to sleep all night in their armor; but they who 
watched were not to be allowed their shields. The reason of this 
law was, that the soldiers might be ready for battle, and that the 
sentinels being unprovided with defence might keep themselves 
awake.* ’ | 

Before an engagement, the king was to sacrifice to the muses. 
Though the Lacedzmonians were designated by the epithet dyovoo, 
yet their king sacrificed to the muses, through whose assistance they 
might be enabled to perform deeds worthy of being recorded to the 
latest period of time.’ 7 

In an engagement the army was to advance at the sound of flutes. 
These flutes both excited and moderated their courage” by playing 
the hymn of Castor, which, consisting of alternate anapests and 
spondees, occasioned a progressive motion of quick and slow steps.” 

No one was to leave the army, or desert the ranks; but he was 
either to conquer or die.’ 

He who lost his shield' in battle was to be reckoned Gripos, in- 
famous. 

When their enemies fled, they were not to pursue them to a great 
distance.” 

They were not to spoil the dead bodies of their enemies,’ nor to 
- hang up the spoils.’ aus 

He who overcame an enemy by stratagem’ was to sacrifice an ox 
to Mars; he who conquered by open force only a cock.’ . 

He who had served forty years in the army was to be discharged 

from military duties.’ 


CHAP. XXII. 
Judgments. 


“THE judgments of the Lacedemonians were of two kinds, dyporecat 
and iSwre«ai, public and private. As the Spartans, however, were 
prohibited the use of money, and the lands were equally divided 
among them, private actions were for some time very rare;“ but 
afterwards they became more frequent, and different causes were 
tried before different judges, who were the kings, the senate, or the 
‘ephori. 

The kings determined to whom a virgin, called ézixAnpos or ma- 
rpovxos, who inherited the substance.of her father,’ and who had not 
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been betrothed by her father, should be married.” If any one wished 
to adopt a son, the matter was to be brought before the kings.*7 To 
them it also belonged to decide by whom the public roads should 
be repaired.’ 

The senate were judges in capital offences.* They did not, how- 
ever, decide immediately; the trial frequently continued during 
several successive days,* after.which judgment was not given; but 
the intended verdict was delayed for some time, because an error on 
such an occasion could not be repaired.’ If the accused obtained 
an acquittal, and new proofs were afterwards found against him, he 
was again arraigned for the same crime.° 

The ephori were judges in causes of a private nature. They sat 
every day to pronounce judgment on certain accusations, and to ter- 
minate the differences of individuals.? | 

At Sparta were no orators to plead the cause of the accuser or ac- 
cused ; but every one spoke and defended himself, though the more 
powerful men in the state were generally successful in favor of those 
whom they favored. / 

When any one was accused of an offence, a day was appointed for 
hearing the parties; or if the accused person was absent in the ser- 
vice of the republic, a oxvrdAn, scytale, informing him of the com- 
mands of the magistrates, was sent to him; or he was recalled by 
their érnpérac, servants.” 

The testimony of slaves, especially against the kings and men of 
rank in the state, was not admitted; and no Spartan could be con- 
demned before a grave, formal, and long deliberation had taken 
place, and he had been convicted by the clearest proofs.’ 

In private matters, written documents, and especially bonds or 
deeds, which were called in the Doric dialect cAdpia, and which re- 
lated to contracts for debt, were admitted in evidence.’ 


CHAP. XXITI. 
Public Honors and Rewards. 


THE accustomed rewards of the Lacedemonians consisted chiefly 
in honors, which were never denied to the deserving, and which were 
conferred on citizens either during their lives or after death, and 
also, though more sparingly, on strangers and foreigners. 

When the Spartans wished to extol a man very highly, they called 
him Geios avjp, a divine person ;’ but this honor was very seldom 
conferred ; for at Sparta were many excellent men, and it was diffi- 
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cult for one to excel another. Hence Agrileonis, the mother of. Bra- 
sidas, observed to the Thracians, who said that there was not sucha 
one left in Sparta, ‘‘ You are wrong, my friends; my son was in- 
deed a man of honor, but Lacedemon can boast of many better 
men.” 

To be elected into the number of the three hundred was reckoned 
the first honor in the city.” It was the custom for the ephori to ap- 
point three officers, each of whom selected one hundred men, the 
best he could find; and it was a point of great emulation to be one 
of these three hundred men.? The persons thus chosen were called 
Aoyddes.? Even a dismissal from this order was esteemed an honor ; 
and the dismissed were denominated d&yaQvepyol, benefactors,’—a 
name also given to those who left the cavalry every fifth year.” 

It was esteemed honorable to a man, when the people in their 
assemblies rose up at his presence, or gave way to him.’ ‘This honor 
was conferred on the aged. 

The zpoéépa, first seat in a public assembly, was esteemed a great 
1onor. , 

Becédorwes were thongs with which the Lacedemonians bound or 
adorned victors in the contests.‘ 

"EXains orépavos, a crown of olive, was given as a reward for brave 
actions.” 

Statues and effigies were placed in public places to perpetuate the 
memory of those who had deserved well of their country.” 

Sepulchres and splendid monuments to heroes, called jjpga, were 
built ;” and cevoragia, cenotaphs, or empty monuments, were erected 
in memory of those buried in other places. 

Temples were dedicated to those who had distinguished themselves 
above the rest of mankind.” 

New and unaccustomed honors were conferred on some, to whom 
festal days were consecrated,’ in whose praise annual orations were 
spoken, and at whose sepulchres games were performed. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Punishments. 


\ 
THE punishments of the Lacedzmonians were of different kinds. 
Znpia was a pecuniary fine, which if the offender could not pay, 
he was driven into banishment.* It sometimes also included corpo- 
ral punishment.@ 
KAoros was a collar of wood, which went round the neck, and also 
bound the hands.’ 
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"Es roy Kardday épBddkRew, to imprison, was employed for retaining 
malefactors.° The word xa:idas, used by the Lacedzmonians to de- 
note a prison, derived its name from the fissures in the ground which 
were occasioned by earthquakes, and which were denominated xaé- 
erot.® 

Ajéits avrixepos, biting the thumb, was inflicted by the efony on 
such boys as gave ridiculous or foolish answers to the questions pro- 
_ posed to them.? 

Tlaéety, to strike, was a punishment inflicted by the ephori on such 
of the ephebi as upon examination were found weak and sickly 
through idleness and Juxury 

Maoriywos, whipping, was used in punishing criminals led through 
the city.é | 

Kévrnows, a goad, was employed for the same purpose.” It was 
also used in torturing malefactors who refused to confess their crimes.’ 

"Artuia, infamy or disgrace, was a punishment inflicted by com- 
pelling a person to abdicate the regal dignity, or the magistracy, or 
by not permitting him to buy or sell. A species of this punishment 
was, when any one was compelled to go naked through the forum in 
the midst of winter, and sing verses in derision of himself, and expres- 
sive of the justice of his sentence.’ Another punishment of this kind 
was, when a man was deprived of all honors, and obliged to give up 
his wife to another person, to suffer himself to be beaten by any one 
he should meet, and to appear only in ragged and dirty clothes, and 
with only half of his beard cut off: this was inflicted on those who 
had fled in battle, and who were called rpécavres, tremblers.” Ano- 
ther mark of infamy was imposed eis rods caxods, on the idle or disso- 
lute, who were held in such contempt at Sparta that no one would 
lodge or exercise with them, who were obliged to give way to their 
juniors, and rise up at their presence, and who were not allowed to 
imitate the aveyxAjrous, men of spotless reputation.” Lastly, it was 
a mark of disgrace when any one was ordered by the magistrates to 
stand unemployed in public with his shield in his hand. - It may be 
observed that the Spartans dreaded nothing so much as infamy or 
the loss of reputation” 

®vy}, banishment, was at Sparta rather the avoiding of penalties 
than a punishment; for it was generally voluntary, and undertaken 
by those who were unable to pay a fine which had been imposed on 
them, or by those who wished to escape ignominy or death; but 
kings and others who had offended were sometimes legally banished, 
and compelled to live in a foreign country. There were different 
kinds of banishment, according as the crime seemed to require: 
some were commanded to leave Laconia only, and might take up 
their abode among the allies of the republic; whilst others were 
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compelled to quit Greece and live with the enemies of Sparta. 
Manslaughter or involuntary murder was punished with banishment.” 

Oavaros, death, though considered by other nations as the greatest 
punishment that could be inflicted, was esteemed the least formida- 
ble by the Spartans.” | 

Becxos was a rope with which malefactors were strangled, and was 
the only instrument of death used by the Spartans.’ 

The punishment of death was not inflicted in public during the 
day, but in the night, and in a certain part of the prison called dexés.? 
After the criminals were dead, their bodies were brought out and 
buried near the prison apart by themselves.” 


CHAP. XXV. 
Revenues of Sparta. 


AT first the Spartans paid no revenue to the government, either 
in money or by any other means; but in process of time, the fre- 
quent wars in which they engaged rendered taxes necessary, and the 
citizens of Sparta, as well as their allies, contributed to supply the 
exigencies of the state. 

The citizens paid for their estates, which whilst equal, their con- 
tributions were also equal in value, and therefore not accurately exa- 
mined ;” but the eiogopai, tributes, imposed on other kinds of pro- 
perty, varied according to its value; and at length some imposts be- 
came more grievous than others, and the richer oppressed the poorer 
citizens.” 

The inhabitants of the provinces of Laconia, whom the Spartans 
called cippayor, allies, on account of the adrovoyuia, privilege of liv- 
ing under the same laws, and the liberty which they enjoyed, fur- 
nished their ¢épo, contingents, to the state.” A great part of the re- 
venues of Messenia, which the Lacedzemonians had subdued, was 
annually sent to the Spartan government. 

In order to increase their revenue the Spartans doubled the ransom 
of prisoners, and required for every man taken in arms the sum of 
two hundred drachms of A’gina;* for by this standard they regu- 
_ lated all the operations of their finances.* 

The Spartans appointed particular commissaries, who sold to the 
highest bidders the spoils taken in the course of their campaigns. 

During the Peloponnesian war they received in subsidies from the. 
Persians more than five thousand talents, or eight hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds sterling.” 
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As there were originally no eiegopal, imposts, so they did not place 
their money éy cow, in a public treasury.’ They first deposited it 
with their neighbours the Arcadians, who dealt treacherously with 
them.* It was then committed to the care of the gods, and carried 
to the temple of Apollo at Delphi,’ and to other places of worship.¢ 
It was not till after Athens had been obliged to submit to the Lace- 
dzmonians, who brought from thence an immense quantity of gold 
and silver, that money was deposited in a public treasury and a de- 
cree passed that it should be admitted into public use. Afterwards 
the city of Sparta contained more gold and silver than all the rest of 
Greece j’ and the treasury was placed under the care and inspection 
of the ephori.é 
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BOOK III. 
RELIGION OF THE GREEKS. 


CHAP. I. 
The Gods of Greece. 


Some are of opinion that the Greeks received their religion from the 
Egyptians ;* but others say that Orpheus, who was a Thracian, and 
from whom devotion was called Opncxeia, as if Opgxia, because invent- 
ed by a Thracian,’ was the first that instructed them in all the rites 
and ceremonies of divine worship.’ It is, however, improbable, if 
not impossible, that the whole system of the Grecian religion should 
have been derived either from Thrace or Egypt, or any other single 
country ; and it seems more likely that Greece, in which almost every 
city had different gods and different modes of worship, and which 
was inhabited by colonies of different nations, borrowed from each of 
these colonies some part of its religious ceremonies.? Thus the The- 
bans, who were the descendants of the Phoenicians, retained in a 
great measure the mode of worship exercised by that people; and 
the Argives are thought to have been instructed io the religion of 
Egypt by Danaus and his followers. Cecrops, the founder of Athens, 
who was the first that worshipped Jupiter under the name of ’Yraros, 
the Supreme,’ was an Egyptian ; and hence some are of opinion that he 
was designated by the epithet d.¢uys, as having two natures, because 
being an Egyptian he spoke the two languages of Egypt and Athens. 
Phoroneus, who is said by some/ to have introduced into Greece the 
use of temples, altars, and sacrifices, was also an Egyptian. Indeed, 
so many of the Egyptian ceremonies and customs were adopted at 
Athens, that the Athenians are told by one of the comedians, 
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Atyurrov thy réAw avtav merorqkact avr’ "AOnvar, 
They had made their city Egypt, instead of Athens. 

The most ancient Greeks, as well as many other nations, wor- 
shipped the heavens, the sun, the moon, the stars, and the earth,® 
which, as they saw them in perpetual motion, they called Geoi from 
rou béery, to run, though the word is capable of other acceptations. 
Afterwards, the gods of Greece became extremely numerous, and 
from the different parts of the world were distinguished into the ce- 
lestial, the terrestrial, and the infernal deities, The celestial deities 
were called éovpdvioe, dAvpriot, ADavarot, ovparidat, ovpaviwyves ;’ the 
terrestrial, érryOdviot, ipwes, éxiyecor; and the infernal, yOdveor, vro- 
KO6ri0t, KarayOdrior, brorapraptor, orvytot. The celestial were held in 
the greatest honor, and the infernal in the least. 

The twelve principal deities, whom the Greeks called peyddor Oeoi, 
and more frequently of d@dexa Geol,’ were denominated as follows : 
Zeds Jupiter, Locesdav Neptune, ’Awéd\d\wv Apollo, [la\\as Minerva, 
Anphrnp Ceres, "Hoacros Vulcan, ”Hpa Juno,” Apns Mars, ‘Eppiis Mer- 
cury,”Apreyes Diana, ’Agpodirn Venus, ‘Ecria Vesta.’ Their names 
are also comprehended in the following verses of an unknown poet : 

| Adderd clot Ocot peydAor, Zeds, “Hpa, Movedav, 
Anpnrnp, “Eppins, ‘Eoria, KuAAordédns, 
boiBos, Evudaids 7’”Apns, Marads 7°,’Appodirn, 
“Aprenis eiot Oeol Sddexa of weydAot. 
These twelve deities were held in the greatest reverence, especially by 
the Athenians, who placed portraits of them ina gallery in the Cerami- 
cus,” and who erected to them an altar called Bwyos toy bHdeKra beady.” 

In order to designate the various offices assigned to the gods, they 
were distinguished by varicus epithets. These epithets were nume- 
rous, and were drawn from the power and dignity which the gods 
were supposed to possess; from the office which they were believed 
to fill; from the place in which they were worshipped ; from some 
remarkable action which they were said to have performed; from 
their origin; from the form of certain parts of their bodies; from 
some remarkable attribute; from their manners and pursuits ; or from 
_the nations by which they were worshipped.° 

1. Among the various offices assigned to the gods, the dominion of 
heaven was attributed to Jupiter? who was therefore believed to 
govern the seasons,’ and to whom were given the epithets du(pros, 
vérwos, twy, ixuaios, from his sending rain on the earth.” For the 
same reason he was designated vedednyepérns, dporvedrs, atOptos; and 
from the thunder which he darted, dareporyris,’ &orparaios,’ kara/3a- 
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Tys, KaratBarys,” Gpovratos, kepadvtos;® epyecépavros,” reprexépavyos,* 
épiysovros.” Besides, from the government assigned to Jupiter over 
every part of human life,* he was designated by the following names: 
£émos, épéortos or éxlarios,* éraipetos,’ didtos, Gpxios, ixéoros, ixerhoros 3 
opoyvios, from a communion of the divine and human natures ;* Bac- 
Aevs, oxymrovxos, édevbéptos, from the victory obtained over the Per- 
sians at Marathon, and at Plaiza. From the places where he was 
worshipped he was also called ‘Idatos, Xwwzrirns, ’Hdeios, Alrvatos, 
Nepeatos, Oeorpwris, Awdwvatos, Kdéous from the mountain Casius, &c. 

2. Apollo, from the benefits which he was believed to bestow. on 
mankind,’ and from the arts which he was said to have invented,¢ 
was surnamed arorpdratos or arocofsnris rev. KaxOv,t ddekixaxos : 
ayuevs and ayuarys, president of the ways 3% Aotias, iOus, macay and 
way, evipas, who plays wellon the lyre ;* écarnBdXos, éxnBddos, Exh 
epyos, éxarnedérns, darting far, or exercising his power over things 
widely separated ;* rofogdpos or rofias carrying a bow.* | 

3. Neptune had the surnames of dG)u«ds, that is Oaddoows, évdduos,’ 
merayatos,” ahipédwr,” wdvrios,’ immos, immewos, imanyérns ? and these 
latter names are said to have been given him from the swiftness with 
which he was fabled to pass’ through the sea drawn by horses. He 
was also called yajoxos and GepeXwdyos from his surrounding or 
supporting the earth; and edpborepvos, eipypédwy, and edpyfdas, from 
the great extent of the sea. 

4. Mars was surnamed BabumdAepos, very warlike ;? yaAxeos and 
xadkoyirwy, covered with a brazen coat of mail. He was also called 
ftatdovos and (JporoAoryos, from the destruction of men by war; and 
ahaddévos, from the shout of soldiers when they commenced an en- 
gagement. me ! 

5. Mercury was surnamed évaywos, the president of contests ;7 
orpopaios, the keeper of the gates,‘ from orpopeds, a hinge; éyroAaios, 
the negotiator; éuroptay éxiordrns, the superintendant of merchan- 
dize ;* dyopaics, from being the inspector of buyers and sellers; xepdaos, 
the god of gain; éprovvios, very useful ;* dddtos, crafty 5° yepdvtos, 68n- 
yos, évdédu0s, the leader and indicator of the ways;” dpyedvrns, the 
slayer of Argus; xvAAfjvu0s, from mount Cyllene in Arcadia; vépcos, the 
keeper of cattle; dudcrwp, the messenger who carried the commands of 
the gods ; and rpexégados, from his statues being placed where three 
ways met. J 
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6. Vulean was surnamed kduroréyyns,” Kuroepyos,’ the famous 


workman ; and zavdapdrwp, the subduer of all things. 

7. Juno was surnamed reAeéa, the president of marriages, to whom 
réXeoe ydpoe were a principal care.* She was also called yapjAos. 

8. Minerva was surnamed épydyn, etpecireyvos, the inventress of 

arts ;* zoAdBoudos, very wise ;? wodvpnres, abounding in counsel;°. dai- 
gpwy, wise or warlike; rprroyéveca;* ypuvoddoyxos, having a golden 
lance;* yAauxémes, the blue-eyed goddess ¥ zoXirs, or in the lonic dia- 
lect zoAtHris, or in the Doric woAtdrts, the citizen 38 wots and zoAwd- 
xos, the guardian and patroness of the city of Athens ;’ cAnSodyos, 
having the keys or government of the city ;* épvoizroXts, the patroness 
of cities ;* drpurdyn, invincible in labor; Aaogcdos, preserving the peo- 
ple, or exciting them to battle; Aniozis, from obtaining plunder; &\ad- 
Kopevyis, from bringing assistance; zpovata, from the temple which 
she had at Delphi; zpévoca, from her foresight; and yaAxiotcos, from 
the temple of brass erected to her by the Lacedamonians. 
_ 9. Diana was surnamed eideiOva and doxeéa, from her assisting at 
the birth of children ;’ ayporépa, an inhabitant of the wood ;” xuynyos, 
kuvnyéris, and Onpfrepa, the huntress ;” Onpoxrdvos, édapnBdros, and 
opeciporros, from her love of hunting; éxarn rpépopgos, the three- 
formed Hecate, either on account of the triple form of the moon, or 
because she was thus worshipped where three ways met; hence she 
was called zprodizis, because she was considered the inspector of pub- 
lic ways; ioyéacpa, delighting in arrows ;’ rofoddpos, carrying a bow.” 

10. Ceres was surnamed xouporpdgos, the nurse of boys;? and @yn- 
twv Opérreipa tpordvrwy, the supporter of all men.” 

11. Venus was surnamed ovparia, the celestial; érafpa, the mis- 
tress ; 4) év khras, the hortensian ;° tavdnpos, the public or terrestrial ;¢ 
and yevérvAXus, the goddess who presided over generation.” 

12. Vesta was called zazp#a, the paternal.” 

Besides these were daipoves, demons, who were of a middle kind 
between gods and men,” and in the number of whom were Pluto, 
Pan, and the Satyrs. These demons were distinguished into good 
and bad; the former of whom were remarkable for their wisdom and 
prudence, and the latter for their ignorance and want of understand- 
ing.* There were also jjowes, heroes, who were called jyéOeor, who 
participated in both the divine and human nature, and whose virtues 
obtained for them after death a place among the gods.” Of this de- 
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scription were Bacchus, Hercules, Castor, Pollux, Asculapius, Achil- 
les, Menelaus, Helena, and others,* who were called 0coi rapéyypar- 
rot, reputed gods. They were believed to be the superintendants of 
human affairs,’ and the messengers of men to the gods.° 

The Greeks, however, in general, and the Athenians in particular, 
were so extremely superstitious, that, not content with the worship 
of their ancient deities, Oeol warpou, the gods of their country, they 
frequently consecrated new ones, and admitted into the number the 
gods of other nations, Ocoi Zevcxot, foreign gods, insomuch that they are 
said to have had pis pipior, thirty thousand objects of divine worship.4 
Though the ancient Athenians considered their religion as consisting 
chiefly in the rites and ceremonies delivered to them by their ances- 
tors,’ yet by custom they were obliged to worship a great number of 
foreign gods; and hence they observed the G@eofévia, feast of all fo- 
reign gods, which was also celebrated at Delphi‘ Nay, so fearful 
were they of omitting any, that they worshipped unknown gods,’ and 
erected to them altars, which were called Bwpot avorvupor, anonymous 
altars." No foreign worship, however, could be introduced without 
a decree of the Areopagus;’ and hence St. Paul, when he preached 
Jesus and the resurrection to the Athenians, was summoned before 
that council to give an account of his new doctrine.* : 


CHAP. II. 
Temples, Altars, Images, Groves, Asyla, and Sacred Fields. 


IN the first ages of the world men had neither temples nor statues 
for their gods, but worshipped in the open air; and the Persians, be- 
lieving that the gods were not of human shape, bad no temples, even 
at a time when they had become common in other nations ;’ and 
hence some are of opinion that Xerxes burned and destroyed the tem- 
ples of Greece, it being thought absurd to confine within walls those 
whose temple and habitation were the whole world.” 

The Greeks, as well as most other nations, worshipped their gods 
upon the summits of high mountains,” where they afterwards erected 
temples. It is observable that very high mountains were commonly 
held sacred to Saturn or Jupiter, and sometimes to other gods, parti- 
cularly to Apollo. Whatever might be the original cause of this cus- 
tom, certain it is that it was continued in the heathen world because 
the tops of mountains approached nearest to the heavens, the seat of 
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the gods, who were supposed from thence more easily to distinguish 
the prayers of their suppliants.? 

It is thought that the Greeks received from the Egyptians the cus- 
tom of building temples,’ which are commonly believed to owe their 
origin to the superstitious reverence paid by the ancients to the me- 
mory of their deceased friends, relations, and benefactors,” and which 
were first erected only as magnificent monuments in honor of the dead. 
In confirmation of this opinion, it may be sufficient to observe that 
those words, which in their proper acceptation signify no more than 
a tomb or sepulchre, are applied by ancient writers to the temples of 
the gods; 


TdpBos 8 adrdy éxodce: wdspov 
‘Ordooplas, oparyaiow' hutpemiopévov.s 
Returning from the toils of war, 

Great Juno’s temple him shall save, 


Tumulum antique Cereris, sedemque sacratam 
Venimus.¢ 


The temple and the hallow’d seat 

Of ancient Ceres we approach’d. 
Nor is it to be wondered that monuments should in time be converted 
into temples, since it was usual at every common sepulchre to offer 
prayers, sacrifices, and libations. 

Temples were built with the greatest splendor and magnificence ;” 
and no cost was spared on any part of divine worship. - This was 
done partly in respect to the gods, who were supposed to be pleased 
with costly ornaments ; and partly to create a reverence for the dei- 
ties in those who came to pay their adorations, The Lacedemonians, 
however, differed in this respect from all the other Greeks, and served 
the gods with as little expense as possible. Hence it happened that 
the Athenians once complained to the oracle of Ammon that the gods 
had declared in favor of the Lacedemonians, who offered to them 
only a small number of victims, and those meagre and mutilated. 
The oracle replied, that not all the sacrifices of the Greeks were equal 
in worth to the humble and modest prayer in which the Lacedzemo- 
nians were contented with asking the only real blessings of the gods.” 

Sometimes the same temple was dedicated to several gods, who 
were thence called civyace and ovvoiérae;” and they who had the 
Same common altar were denominated spofmpor, ctu Pwpot,” civOpo- 
vot, and civOwxor, Thus were joined in one temple Hercules and the 
Muses; in another, Venus and Cupid; in another, Castor and Pol- 
lux, &c. 

Temples were erected in such a manner as was supposed most 
agreeable to the gods to whom they were dedicated; for as trees, 
birds, and other animals, were considered sacred to particular deities, 
So to almost every god was appropriated a certain peculiar form of 
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building, which, it was thought, was more acceptable than any other. 
Thus, the Doric pillars were sacred to Jupiter, Mars, and Hercules ; 
the Ionic, to Bacchus, Apollo, and Diana; and the Corinthian, to 
Vesta the Virgin. As the ancients believed that the world was go- 
verned by divine providence, they ascribed the management of every 
particular affair to some particular god. Thus, Mars was thought to 
preside over war, and Venus over love ; and as Minerva was the god- 
dess of warriors, scholars, and artificers, in some of the temples de- 
dicated to her were three rows of pillars, one of the Doric; another of 
the Corinthian, and the third of the Ionic order. 

It being the common opinion that some of the gods delighted in 

woods, some in mountains, some in vallies, some in fields, and others 
in rivers or fountains, the Greeks built temples in such places as were 
most agreeable to the deities who were to inhabit them. Wherever 
they stood, if the situation permitted, the windows opened to the 
rising sun.’ The front was towards the west, and the statues and 
altars being placed at the other end, they who worshipped had their 
faces towards the east; for it was an ancient custom among the-hea- 
thens to worship with their faces towards the east.” In latter ages, 
temples were so built that the entrance and statues were towards the 
east, and those who worshipped towards the west.« If the temples 
were built near the side of a river, they were to look towards: its 
banks; if near a public road, they were to be so placed as to be easily 
observed by travellers, who might pay their devotions to the gods as 
they passed. ‘ 
. Temples were divided into two parts, the sacred and profane; of 
which the latter was called r6 géw zepippavrnpiwy, and the former 76 
éow. The repippartipioy was a vessel of stone or brass filled with 
holy water,’ with which they who were admitted to the sacrifices were 
sprinkled, and beyond which it was not lawful for any Bé3ndos, profane 
person, to pass. Some say that it was placed in the entrance of the dév- 
tov, which was the inmost recess of the temple, and into which none 
but the priest was allowed to enter; and hence BéGndos rézos is so 
called in opposition to the aéuvvov.°’ Others, however, with more pro- 
bability, tell us that the wepipéarrjpcov was placed at the door of the 
temple.” 

The word onxos is said by some to denote a temple dedicated to a 
hero or demigod ;* but by others it is‘expounded 6 éySdrepos rémos rod 
iepov, the inner part of the temple; and hence it would seem to have 
been the same as the &durov. In-its proper acceptation the word is 
used for a sheep-fold ; and some are of opinion that, because the im- 
ages of the gods stood inthe middle of the temple, and were inclosed 
with rails on every side, this place, from its similitude to a sheep-fold, 
was called onxds, which in time was used to signify the whole temple, 
a part being put for the whole. 
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Belonging also to the temple was dpyeioy, which was a repository 
or treasury for the service of the church, and for those who were 
desirous of preserving money or other articles of value; and hence 
the epithets weyaddrAovrov, rodvypvcor, &pyatdrAouTuy, are applied to 
it.6 | 

Naos and iepov signified the whole temple. In it were contained 
Popos, the altar, on which oblations were offered ; mpdrvda or zporb- 
Aaa, the portico or outer porch ; zpdvaov, the porch, in which com- 
monly stood an altar or image; and réyevos, the place on which the 
image of the chief god was erected." + That part of the temple which 
_ was before the onxds was called zpddopos, and that behind it dricOd50- 
Pos.’ 

As among the most ancient Egyptians, dfdavoe vnot ijoav, the tem- 
ples were without statues, so the Greeks worshipped their gods with- 
out any visible representation till the time of Cecrops, the founder 
of Athens,’ who is said to have lived about the age of Moses.’ At 
first the idol was commonly a rude stock, and was, therefore, called 
cavis.” Such was that of Juno Samia, which was afterwards convert- 
ed into a statue. In Achaia were thirty square stones, on which were 
engraven the names of so many gods without any representation.” 
At Delos was a very ancient statue of Venus, which had a square 
stone instead of feet... No idols were more common than those of 
oblong stones erected, and thence termed xéoves, pillars. These 
stones, and others of different figures, were generally of a black co- 
lor,? which seems to have been thought in those times most solemn 
and appropriate to whatever was designed for religious purposes. 
They were called GairdAca and BairvAo,” a name derived from the 
Pheenician language, in which bethel signifies the house of God. The 
Grecian images were without form till the time of Daedalus, who made 
two feet to the stones, which before were of one mass, and who was 
hence said to have formed moving and walking statues.‘ At first, 
therefore, they were called only féava, d:a 76 arogeicBar, because they 
were shaven ;‘ and this word properly denotes an idol which is éfeopé- 
yvov, shaven out of wood or stone.“ Afterwards, when the art of en- 
graving and carving had been invented, the rude lumps were changed 
into figures resembling living creatures, and generally resembling 
men; and then an image was denominated Gpéras, da 76 Bpor@ éorxé- 
vat, because it was like a man.’ Nevertheless, in more refined ages, 
the unformed images were reverenced for their antiquity, and pre- 
ferred to the most curious pieces of modern art.” 

The matter of which statues were made among the ancient Greeks 
was generally wood; and, in particular, ebony, cypress, cedar, oak, 
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yew, and box trees, were used for that purpose.* The smaller images 
were usually made of the root of the olive-tree.” The trees which were 
dedicated to particular gods were thought to be most acceptable to 
those deities ; and hence the statue of Jupiter was commonly made of 
oak ; that of Venus, of myrtle ; that of Hercules, of poplar; and that 
of Minerva, of the olive-tree, &c. Sometimes the statues were made 
of common, and also of precious stones ;* and sometimes of black 
stones, to denote the invisibility of the gods. Afterwards, marble 
and ivory, and sometimes chalk and clay, were employed for this 
purpose ; and lastly, gold, silver, brass, and other metals, were ap- 
propriated to this use.* It is uncertain what were the forms and pos- 
tures of the statues, which were commonly made in imitation of the 
poetical descriptions of the gods, especially of those in Homer, whose 
authority was held most sacred. 

The images were placed in the middle of the temple, where they 
stood upon pedestals raised above the height of the altar, and enclosed 
with rails; and hence, as has been already observed, this place was 
called onxés, That this was the situation of the images is sufficiently 
evident : 

Tum foribus dive, media testudine templi.? 
Then at the chancel door, where Juno stands. 


In this passage, the fores dive are to be understood as the entrance 
of the onxés. 

Bwpos was used by the Greeks to denote any altar raised either 
high or low, though some think that it signifies an altar erected to 
one of the superior deities only.“ Altars were of various dimensions, 
according to the diversity of the gods to whom they were consecrated. 
The Geot oipdro, celestial gods, had their altars raised considerably 
above the ground; and we are told that the altar of Jupiter Olympus 
was twenty-two feet high.? The altars of the Qcoi yOdvi0, terrestrial 
gods, though denoted, as some say, by the same word, were not so 
high. Others are of opinion that these last were called éoydpas, a 
name given also to altars on which sacrifices were offered to heroes, 
and which were placed near to the ground, and only one step high.* 
The subterranean or infernal gods, denominated tzoyOdrt01, instead of 
altars, had small ditches or trenches, which were digged up for the 
purpose of sacrificing, and which were called Ad«coe and Bdbpo. The 
depth of these trenches would seem to have been about a cubit.¢ 
The nymphs and such deities, instead of altars, had d&yrpa, caves, 
where religious worship was paid them, because of the waters which 
flowed into the caverns, and over which the nymplis called naiades 
presided.” | . 

Altars were always lower than the statues of the gods. They were 
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commonly made of earth, or of ashes heaped together, or of any other 
durable materials. The altar of Jupiter Olympus at Elis was made 
of the ashes of burnt sacrifices ;’ as was also that at Thebes dedicated 
to Apollo, who was thence surnamed Xzdd.s.* Sometimes altars 
were made of horn, as was the famous one at Delos ;’ sometimes of 
brick ;” but most commonly of stone. Some also, for greater beauty 
and splendor, were overlaid with gold.” Before temples were erected, 
altars were built in groves, in other places, and often in highways for 
the use of travellers. The terrestrial gods had their altars in low 
places ; but the celestial were worshipped upon the summits of moun- 
tains. Before the erection of altars, the Greeks anciently sacrificed 
on the bare ground, and sometimes ov a green turf of earth,” called 
by Horace cespes vivus, a living turf; and the sacrifices offered with- 
out altars were denominated dmoSwpioe Ovaiat.? 

The form of altars was notalways the same. There was an oblong 
(éxijxns) altar dedicated to the Parce ;’ a square altar upon the top 
of mount Citheron;* and from ancient medals and other authorities 
it appears that altars were sometimes circular, and sometimes had 
many sides. The most ancient altars were adorned with horns,’ which 
served for various uses: to them the victims were generally fastened ; 
and suppliants, who fled to the altar for refuge, caught hold of the 
horns. It is not, however, certain that they were originally intended 
for these purposes; and some derive them from a practice in the first 
age, in which horns were considered as ensigns or marks of power and 
dignity. Hence the pictures of the most ancient gods and heroes, and 
also those of rivers, were commonly adorned with horns. _ 

It was customary to engrave on altars the names or peculiar cha- 
racters of the deities to whom they were consecrated. ‘This appears 
from the altar at Athens, on which St. Paul observed the inscription, 
ayveory Oe, to the unknown god. Nor is it to be doubted that this 
practice was adopted on most altars. If the altar was dedicated to 
more gods than one, their several names or characters were inscribed, 
unless this could be effected under one designation, as peydAor Geot, 
the great gods.“ Sometimes also the occasion of the dedication, with 
other circumstances, was expressed. 

Some altars were @uzvpoe, intended for sacrifices made by fire ; 
others, dvpor, without fire, and advaépaxro:, without blood, upon which 
only cakes, fruits of the earth, and inanimate things, could be law- 
fully placed.” At Delos, near the altar of horn, was one sacred to 
Apollo Genitor, upon which Pythagoras, who thought it unlawful to 
put animals to death, used to sacrifice.” There was another dedicated 
to Jupiter’Yzaros, the Supreme, by order of Cecrops, king of Athens ;” 
and the Paphian Venns had an altar which was dvaiuacros, free from 
blood, and upon which it was unlawful to offer animals, but which 
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was not dzupos, void of fire, for the goddess was worshipped only with 
prayers and pure fire.’ | 
Altars and images were consecrated in the same manner. A wo- 

man, dressed in a garment of different colors, brought upon her head 
a pot of sodden pulse, as pease, beans, and the like, which the Greeks 
gratefully offered to the gods in remembrance of their ancient food. 
This custom was particularly observed at the consecration of the 
épuat, statues of Mercury, and was then practised only by the lower 
sort of people.“ Sometimes, however, consecrations were more ex- - 
pensive, and were performed with more sumptuous offerings and cere- 
monies; but these, like other parts of divine worship, varied accord- 
ing to the condition of the worshippers, and the nature or disposition 
of the deities, At the consecration of a statue to Jupiter Ctesias, 
they took a new vessel with two ears, on each of which they bound a 
chaplet of white wool, and on the fore part of it one of yellow, and 
covered the vessel. They then poured out before it a libation called 
ambrosia, which was a mixture of water, honey, and all kinds of 
fruits.? The truth is, that the ancient Greeks, in conformity with 
their usual frugality, consecrated the statues of the gods at a very 
small expense. Afterwards, when they increased in wealth, and had 
adopted a more sumptuous mode of living, pompous and costly cere- 
monies were gradually introduced into their religious worship. In the 
primitive ages of Greece, even the images and altars of Jupiter were 
consecrated in the same manner as the statues of Mercury, which 
were erected in the public streets, and dedicated at a very small ex- 
pense. But the most common method of consecration was performed 
by putting a crown upon the altars and images, anointing them 
with oil, and then offering to them prayers and oblations. Sometimes 
the Greeks added an execration against those who should profane 
them, and inscribed on them the name of the deity, and the cause of 
their dedication. It was customary, also, to dedicate trees or plants 
in the same manner as they consecrated altars and statues: 

Tparal ro: orépavoy AwT Xapyal avtouevoro 

TlAdéaca, oxrepoy Karabjoouer és TAaTdYLOTOY - 

Tipdra: © dpyupéas e& dAmidos Hypdy &Aepap 

Aacddpueveu, oratedues brd ckiepay TAaTAYCTOY" 

Tpdupara ® év paoip yeypaera (as rapimy tis 

*Avyvoln) Awpioth, 2éBev w’, “EAdvas purdy eiut.4 

We first a crown of creeping lotus twine, 

And on a shadowy plane suspend, as thine ; 

We first beneath the shadowy plane distil 

From silver vase the balsam’s liquid rill ; 

Graved on the bark the passenger shall see, 

«« Adore me traveller! I’m Helen’s tree.” Exton. 

The act of consecration consisted chiefly in the unction, which was 

a ceremony derived from the most ancient times; and at the conse- 
cration it was customary to offer a great number of sacrifices, and 
make sumptuous entertainments. 


y Tacit. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 3. 6 Athenzeus lib. ix. 
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Altars. were frequently erected under the shade of trees;¢ and 
groves of trees for that purpose were preferred to any other place. 
indeed it was so common to erect altars and temples in groves, that 
all sacred places, even those which wanted trees, were called groves ;/ 
and hence we find Bwyods re kai adoea, altars and groves,’ aud Bwpods 
kat repeviay pvddada, altars and a leafy grove,* joined together. 
Several causes are assigned why groves were so much used for that 
purpose. First, the pleasantness of such places occasioned a love 
for religious worship, especially in warm countries, where nothing is 
nore delightful and refreshing than cool shades; and hence sacred 
groves consisted of tall and beautiful trees, rather than of those 
which yielded fruit. Thus one of the temples of Diana stood within 
a grove devdpéwy peyiorwy, of the largest trees ;* and the way to the 
temple of Mercury was planted on both sides with dévdpea oipavoph- 
kea, trees reaching to heaven. Secondly, the solitude of groves was 
thought to inspire a religious awe and reverence in the minds of the 
people :/ 

Lucus Aventino suberat niger ilicis umbra, 
Quo possis viso dicere Numen adest.” 


A darksome grove of oak appeared near, 
Whose gloom impressive told ‘‘ A god dwells here.” 


Thirdly, some are of opinion that the erection of temples and altars 
in groves was originally derived from men living in such places before 
houses were built. Thus the ancient Germans are said to have had 
no other defence for their infants from the inclemency of the weather 
and the attacks of wild beasts, than what was afforded by the junc- 
tion of boughs of trees." Indeed, it is not unworthy of observation, 
that most of the ceremonies used in religion were at first taken from 
the customs of human life; but whilst the manners and customs of 
men changed, the same rites were still retained in religious worship. 
Thus, from the houses of men were derived temples; the altars served 
instead of tables; and the sacrifices were the entertainments of. the 
gods. The animals, which were commonly eaten by men, were 
offered as victims to the gods; and in those ages in which animal 
food was not used, the sacrifices consisted of the fruits of the earth. 
In latter ages, when cities became peopled, groves gradually fell into 
disuse; but they were still held in great veneration, and it was 
deemed a heinous offence to deface or cut down any of the conse- 
crated trees.? 

Temples, statues, and altars, were reckoned so sacred, that to 
many of them was granted the privilege of protecting offenders ; and 
it was reckoned an act of sacrilege to force from them malefactors 
and criminals who had fled to them for refuge. Hence the persons 
who slew the followers of Cylon, that had plundered the temple of 
Minerva, were ever after called a@dripin, profane and impious, be- 
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eause they executed them holding by the altars.” The death of Lao- 
damia, who had fled for protection to the altar of Diana, was followed 
by a famine and intestine and foreign wars, till the whole Atolian na- 
tion was nearly destroyed ; and Milo, by whom Laodamia had been 
killed, was seized with madness, and laid violent hands on_ himself 
twelve days after the perpetration of the crime.? Hence from this 
and other examples of a like nature, the privileges of the asyla were 
generally preserved inviolable; and hence the Grecian temples were 
filled with the worst of slaves, with insolvent debtors, and criminals 
who had fled from justice, and whom no authority was sufficient to 
expel.” In some instances, however, the doors of the temples were 
shut, and the roofs uncovered, in order to starve the criminals who 
had fled for refuge. Sometimes also the malefactors were expelled 
by fire : 

Tlip cot mpocoiow, Kod Td ody mpogKéepoua.! 

I will bring fire; I reck not of the place. Potrer. 


It being a direct act of sacrilege to take away suppliants from the 
sanctuary whither they had fled for protection, this last method was 
employed to oblige them to leave it of their own accord.” Yet this 
evasion of the sacred privileges was not considered free from im+ 
piety :. 

SbF odv Kdrade col yap eloovra TA5e.” 

Then burn me; but these things the gods will see. Porrer. 


From the frequent mention of suppliants who secured themselves 
in the temples, and at the altars and images of the gods, it might be 
thought that all of them were asyla, according to the words of the 
poet : 

— exer yap Katapvy)hy, Shp uv wérpay, 

Aovao: 5& Bupods Ocdy.” 

The wild beast is protected by the rocks, 

And vile slaves by thie altars of the gods. 
Certain, however, it is, that though the right of asylum was granted 
to many temples, to the sacred groves in which they stood, to the 
houses and chapels within their precincts,” and even to detached 
altars,’ such alone were sanctuaries as received that privilege from 
the manner of their consecration.* Some were asyla for all men, and 
others were appropriated to particular persons and crimes. ‘Thus 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus was a refuge for debtors; and that of 
Theseus was a sanctuary for slaves and for those of low condition, 
who fled from the severities and inhuman treatment of their masters 
and of men in power.* Nor was this ‘honor granted only to the 
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gods, but also to princes and other great personages, on whose 
statues and monuments were frequently bestowed the privilege of 
asylum.? | 
Some say that the first. asylum was built at Athens by the Hera- 

clidz, and that it was a refuge for those who fled from the oppres- 
sion of their fathers ; whilst others are of opinion that it was a sanc- 
tuary for suppliants of every description.© Again, others affirm that 
the first asylum was erected by Cadmus at the building of Thebes, 
where the privilege of sanctuary was granted to all criminals. Cer- 
tain it is, that sanctuaries were common in the heroic ages ;¢ and that 
long before the time of Codrus, the last king of Athens, the Athe- 
nians were instructed by the oracle at Dodona to spare the Lacedx- 
monians who should betake themselves as suppliants to the Areo- 
pagus, or to the altar of the Furies’ Polyxena, who was to be 
sacrificed to appease the ghost of Achilles, was advised to flee to an 
asylum : 

"AAA’ 10 mpds vaods, 101 rps Bwopods.& 

Go to the temples, to the altars go. 


The sacredness of the asyla continued till the reign of Tiberius 
Cesar, who, in consideration of the inconveniencies which arose from 
the toleration of villains, dissolved most of them, and preserved only 
to Juno Samia and io one of the temples of Esculapius their ancient 
privileges. Some indeed say that he abolished the asyla in all parts 
of his dominions ;’ but others with greater exactness assert that he 
only regulated and reformed them.’ 

The fields dedicated to religious uses were called reuéyn, which 
are interpreted by reruypéva, secret places, or places set apart from 
common purposes. Hence réuevos is said to be tepdy Xwploy apwpic- 
pévoy Geo cara ryn)y, 7} fpwi, a sacred portion of land set apart in | 
honor of some god or hero.* Sometimes the produce of these fields 
was carefully collected, and reserved for the maintenance of the 
priests, or for other religious purposes.’ Téyevos also signifies any 
place consecrated to holy uses, as a temple, an altar, and whatever 
was set apart Oe ij Bacideci, to a god ora king.” Land dedicated 
to the gods was also called dpyddos ;” but this word, which signifies 
all land capable of producing fruits, was used by the Athenians to 
denote a particular tract of land situated between Attica and Mega- 
ris, and consecrated to the two goddesses, Ceres and Proserpine ;° 
and this tract was not allowed to be tilled? 
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CHAP. If. 
Grecian Priests, and their Offices. 


‘lepets, priests, were accounted mediators between gods and men: 
they offered the sacrifices and prayers of the people to their deities ; 
and, on the other hand, they were épunvevrai rapa Oedy avOporas, 
deputed by the gods to be their interpreters to men, to instruct them 
in what manner to pray for themselves, and teach them the several 
rites aud ceremonies of divine worship.’ On this account priests 
were next in precedence to kings and chief magistrates, and in many 
places wore the same habit. Besides the name of ‘epeis, priests were 
also called iepoupyot, Oeovpyol, Oirac; by the poets Oun7ddor, Ouripes, 
icpopvipoves, which was specially applied to the priests of Neptune ;” 
&pyripes, and in general trnpérat Geov.* 

In most of the cities of Greece, and particularly at Athens, the 
care of divine worship was committed to the chief magistrates, who 
were frequently consecrated to the priesthood :’ 


Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Phosbique sacerdos.” 
Anius king, and priest of Apollo. 


_ In some parts of Greece the dignity of priests was equal to that, of 


kings.’ At Sparta the kings, immediately after their accession, took 
upon them the two priesthoods of the heavenly and Lacedemonian 
Jupiter; and all the public sacrifices for the safety of the common- 
wealth were offered by them only, it being the general opinion that 
the gods were more ready to hear the prayers of them than of other 
men.” Nor was this a privilege peculiar to royal priests, but com- 
mon to all others, who even in the most ancient times were accounted 
the immediate ministers of the gods, and the dispensers of their favors 
to mankind. Hence, when any public calamity was to be averted, 
or any great and uncommon blessing to be obtained, recourse was 


always had to those who had been consecrated to the office.of priest- 


hood.’ On ordinary occasions, however, and in the absence of 
priests, it was customary for others to offer prayers and sacrifices. 
Some of the priests obtained their office by inheritance ;* some were 
appointed by lots; some by the designation of princes; and others by 
popular elections.* They who obtained the office by lot were deno- 


- minated kAnpwrot; they who procured it by election, aiperoi, or éWn- 


gtopévor; and they who enjoyed it by inheritance, o/ é« yévous. The 
ancient and powerful families, which at Athens transmitted the priest- 
hood from father to son, -were the following :—Etpodrida:, that de- 
rived their name from Eumolpus, who is said to have been the father 
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of the poet Muszeus,’? and whom the Athenians set over the Eleusinian 
mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine,’ a priesthood which ever after 
continued in his family; Kijpuxes, that derived their origin from Ce- 
ryx, the youngest son of Eumolpus, though the Ceryces themselves 
contend that he was the son of Mercury and Aglaurus, the daughter 
of Cecrops ;? Evrarpidat, Patricians, who were to search and make 
known divine and sacred things ;° ’Ereofouvrada, as being the genuine 
offspring of Butas, the famous priest of the Athenians, from which 
family were chosen the priestess of Minerva Polias at Athens, and 
also those who carried a white umbrella in the feast called X«épa in 
honor of Minerva; and Qavdwvidar, the descendants of Thaulon, 
who were the Govrumo, killers of the ox, at the feast AuwdAea.* 
There was also at Argos a sacred family called ’Axesropidac; and the 
virgins of that family attended at an annual lustration of Minerva, in 
which, as companions and servants, they performed sacred rites to 
that goddess.’ 

Whoever was admitted to the priesthood was to be sound and per- 
fect in all his members, it being thought a dishonor to the gods to 
be served by one who was lame or maimed ; and therefore, before 
his consecration, he was examined whether he was 6AéxAnpos and 
agedzs, perfect and entire in all his limbs.* It was also requisite 
that he should be yvijovos, born in lawful marriage;’ that his past 
conduct should have been irreproachable;” and that he was of a 
proper age for undertaking the sacred office.” With respect to learn- 
ing, it was considered sufficient if he was versed in the ritual of the 
temple to which he was appointed; if he was able to perform the 
ceremonies with decency, and discriminate between the different spe- 
cies of prayers and worship to be addressed to the gods.* ; 

The priests were required to be chaste and uncontaminated with 
the pleastres of the world, and entirely devoted to piety and retire- 
ment.’ Hence in Crete they not only denied themselves the use of 
animal food, but abstained from eating any thing that was boiled. 
Some of the priests carried their religious austerity so far as to dis- 
member themselves ;? and some, by drinking the juice of hemlock, 
enfeebled their powers of generation. In short, it was customary for 
those who attended on the more sacred and mysterious rites, to make 
use of herbs for preserving their chastity, and retire from the world 
that they might devote themselves to piety and the exercise of reli- 
gion. ‘They commonly strewed under their bed-clothes the leaves 
of Avyos or &yvos, which was so called from its being an enemy to 
generation, and which was considered as a preservative of chastity." 
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Some temples were served by priestesses, who were called igpecac 
and dpijrepac; aud if high-priestesses, dpxcépecae and iepodayrides, 
They were chosen from the most noble families, and ministered in the 
holy rites of the goddesses Juno, Rhea, Ceres and Proserpine, Mi- 
nerva, Diana, and Venus; and also in those of Apollo, Hercules, and 
Bacchus.’ The priestesses of Ceres were called by way of eminence 
MéAtocar; those of Proserpine were denominated Qvorddes; those of 
Rhea, Kepvodépa ; those of Minerva, among the Cilicians, ‘Yrexcat- 
orprat; those of Bacchus, Bacyar, Ouades, Mawvddes, and Mipad- 
Adves; and the name of the priestess of Apollo was Iv@:as, Tpoopirts, 
and oBas. For the most part the priestesses were virgins, to whom 
perpetual chastity was enjoined ;’ but afterwards they were elected 
to their office only till the time of their marrying.“ It would seem, 
however, that in the most ancient times priestesses might be married 
women ; for mention is made of Theano, the priestess of Minerva, 
and wife of Antenor the Trojan.? That priests were sometimes mar- 
ried is sufficiently evident, for we read of Chryseis, the daughter of 
Chryses, priest of Apollo,” and of Dares, priest of Vulcan, who is 
said to have had two sons.* In some holy rites, however, the priest- 
hood was conferred on women who were widows, or who had been 
married only once, and who afterwards were to abstain from all inter- 
course with their husbands ;” for second marriages were considered 
disreputable.* At Delphi and at Athens, the sacred fire, which was 
preserved unextinguished, was committed to the care not of virgins, 
but of widows who were beyond the age of child-bearing.? 

At Athens all the priests and priestesses, with the sacred families, 
and others entrusted with the care of religion, were obliged to give 
an account to certain officers in what manner they had discharged 
their several functions.’ 

In small cities all the sacred offices were commonly executed by 
one person, who offered the sacrifices, had the care of the temple, 
collected the revenues, and managed other matters which pertained 
to the worship of the gods; but in places where the worshippers 
were numerous, and the religious services too burdensome for one 
priest, several were appointed, with officers ceywpropévoe rijs lepoat- 
_ yns, distinct from the priesthood ; as ieporouol, sacrificers; vaodvAakes, 
keepers of the temple ; rapiat rev iepév ypnparwr, treasurers of the 
sacred revenue,’ &c. . 

Of the different orders of priests no exact account can be given ; 
for not only to every god a different order of priests was consecrated, 
but even priests of the same gods were different, according to the 
diversity of place and other circumstances. In every place, however, 
was an apytepwovrns, high priest, whose office consisted in superin- 
tending the rest, and in executing the more sacred rites and ceremo- 
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nies of religion. High priests were also called by the Greeks dpyte- 
peis, dpyovres, Bactheis, mpurTdvers,” tepodtdaaKadot, ltepopvdakes, iepo- 
gavrat,” orepaynpdpot, and kpWoddyot, collectors of barley, which was 
used in the most ancient sacrifices’ ‘The Opuntians had two chief 
priests; one of whom belonged to the celestial gods, the other to the 
Saipoves, demigods.é At Athens almost every god had a chief priest 
who presided over the rest; as the dadouchus over the priests of 
Hercules, and the stephanophorus over those of Pallas. The Del- 
phians had five high priests, who assisted in performing the holy 
rites, and had the chief management of the several parts of divine 
worship: they were called doc, holy; the principal of them pre- 
sided at sacrifices, and was denominated dowrp, the purifier; and 
he who bad the care of the oracle was called ag¢frwp, a surname of 
Apollo, signifying one that gives oracles. 

Another holy order was that of the rapao.ror,* who were anciently 
reckoned among the chief magistrates, and who received their name 
from being allowed part of the sacrifices, or from the nature of their 
office. They gathered of the husbandmen the corn allotted for pub- 
lic sacrifices, which the Greeks called mpocdé:a peydda, the great in- 
come, an expression sometimes used to denote the great sacrifices,’ 
which were so denominated because the charges were defrayed from 
these public revenues.* The store-house, in which these first-fruits 
were preserved, was called wapaciroy.t. Hence it appears that the 
word zapdéorros was anciently used to denote a person maintained at 
the public charge, though it afterwards signified a flatterer, who for 
the sake of a dinner would conform to every man’s humour.” 

The chpuxes, public criers, assisted at the sacrifices. Their office con- 
sisted in killing the offerings, in preparing things necessary for the sacri- 
fices, and in serving as cupbearers at the feast.” ‘They were called Acds 
dyyedou,”? because they assisted at the sacrifices of the gods, and ras 
éop7as 7G Gear ijyyedor, gave notice when the festivals were to be cele- 
brated. Inshort, they were public servants employed on almost all oc- 
casions, but never in base or servile offices. Their name, however, was 
derived from the verb yypvecy, to proclaim,” which was the most appro- 
priate part of their office, and which they performed as well in time 
of divine service as in civil affairs: for at the beginning of the holy 
rites they commanded silence and attention in these or similar words: 
Etonpeire, ovyy was €orw Néws ; and when the religious ceremonies were 
terminated, they dismissed the people with the words Aaéy ageats. 
The ceryces were the first that taught men to boil their meat, which 
was before eaten raw.? The tongues of the sacrifices were their re- 
ward, 

- Newkdpot, or axdoor, received their name from copeiy, which signi- 
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fies to adorn and keep clean. It was their office to adorn the tem- 
ples, and see that the furniture of them was clean.” | 

NaogvAaces were keepers of the temples, who took care of the holy. 
utensils, which they repaired when necessary.’ 

IIpdwoAor Gewv were priests always attendant on the gods, whose 
prayers the people desired at sacrifices. The rites which they per- 
formed were different from those that belonged to the «jpuxes; and 
their share in the sacrifices was the skin and feet. Indeed, the 
priests, and all who served the gods, were maintained out of the 
sacrifices and other offerings ;* and in the primitive ages they were 
commonly rich.” 

The clothing of the priests was not of one kind; but when they 
officiated in the sacred rites, their garments, which were made of 
fine flax or linen, commonly descended to the ancles, and were of a 
white color.” They wore also crowns upon their heads; and their 
feet were bare.” 


CHAP. IV. 
Sacrifices, Presents, and Tithes. 


SACRIFICES were 1. edxraia or yaptorfjpia, vows or free-will 
offerings. These were such things as were promised to the gods be- 
fore, and paid after, a victory; the first fruits which were offered by 
husbandmen after harvest, and which were grateful acknowledgments 
to the gods, by whose blessing they had received a plentiful reward 
for their labor in cultivating the ground. ‘They were also sometimes 
called @vciac dwpogopixal, as being free gifts;* and azorAnarixal, be- 
cause some vows made to the gods were thereby fulfilled. 

2. ‘IAaorexa, or duadAakrixa, propitiatory offerings, which were 
intended to avert the anger of some offended god, and which com- 
prehended all the sacrifices used in-expiations. : 

3. Airnrixa, petitionary sacrifices for success in any enterprise. 
The heathens would not undertake a matter of any consequence 
without first asking the advice and imploring the assistance of the 
gods by sacrifices and presents. 

4. Ta azo pavreias, such as were imposed and commanded by an 
oracle or prophet, and were to be performed either by whole cities 
or particular persons. 

5. Teunzexa, sacrifices in honor or veneration of the gods, whose 
natures seemed to require some testimony of reverence from men. 

6. Ywrijpra, sacrifices on account of safety, which a person who 
had been in great danger believed that he had obtained from the 
gods. ' 
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The following are the principal words used to denote a sacrifice : 
Swpov, lepov, iepetov, Ouvaia, iepovpyia. The act of sacrificing was 
commonly expressed in the forms Overy, Ovoias tpoodépery or avagé- 
pev, iepevery, iepororeiv, dpyiagey, péev, Epdecv, Spav. The last 
three words signify generally to perform any act, but they are ap- 
plied specifically to those who sacrificed, and who thus discharged 
the highest and most laudable action. 5 

In the most ancient sacrifices were neither living creatures, nor 
any thing costly or magnificent; no myrrh, frankincense, or other 
perfumes: herbs and plants were plucked up by the roots, and burnt 
with their leaves and fruit before the gods; and this was considered 
a very acceptable oblation.*. By a law of Triptolemus the Athenians 
were required Qeovs kaprots dyadX\erv, to worship the gods with the 
fruits of the earth.¢ Barley, and afterwards wheat, were offered in 
sacrifice to the gods.? Bloody sacrifices were with difficulty intro- 
duced. Man felt a natural horror at plunging the steel into the 
breast of an animal destined to the plough and to become the com- 
panion of his labors :* it was prohibited under pain of death? by an 
express law; and universal practice induced him to abstain from the 
flesh of animals.¢ ‘Till the time of Draco, the Attic oblations con- 
sisted only of the products of the earth. In other places this fruga- 
lity and simplicity had already been laid aside; and at Athens a 
similar change was effected not long after the time of Draco; for no 
sooner did men relinquish their ancient food of herbs and roots, and: 
make use of the flesh of animals, than they changed their sacrifices 
and offered to the gods living creatures. 

The solemn sacrifices consisted of the following particulars : oov- 
8), Ovpiapa, and tepetov * but though the more solemn sacrifices 
consisted of these three parts, it was lawful to use either of them 
separately. The Greeks offered drink offerings of wine not only at 
sacrifices, but also at the commencement of a journey, at the enter- 
tainment of strangers, at the time of retiring to rest, and on any 
other oceasion.£ In short, in all the common affairs of life they seem 
to have desired the favor and protection of the gods by oblations of 
incense and of drink offerings ; whereas the more solemn sacrifices 
were used only on particular and important occasions, on account of 
the expense and trouble which attended them. The truth is, the 
oblations of the gods were furnished in the same manner as the enter- 
tainments of men. Hence, as men delight in different kinds of food, 
the gods were thought to be pleased with several sorts of sacrifices; 
some with human victims, some with beasts of various kinds, and 
others with herbs only, and the fruits of the earth. All, however, re- 
quired salt and drink ; and hence there was scarcely a sacrifice with- 
out salt and an oblation of drink; but the latter was frequently 
offered without victims, though victims were seldom, if ever, sacri- 
ficed without oblations of drink. 
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SrévSe and refGew among the Greeks have the same meaning, | 
and signify only to pour forth ;* but from their constant use at the 
drink offerings of the gods, they were at length appropriated to them. 
The same may be observed of their derivatives ozovd) and dor/3y, 
which do not differ from each other. Xo) also denotes a Sibation 
offered to some god.! The matter in the orovdai was generally wine. © 
There were two sorts of wine: that which was called évorovdéor, from 
its being lawful to use it ; and the other dorovdoy, from its being un- 
lawful to employ it in libations. Of the former kind was dxpavoy, 
pure and unmixed wine; and of the latter, wine mixed with water.’ 
Though mixed wine was sometimes used at sacrifices, yet it was a 
mixture not of water and wine, but of different sorts of wine.’ It was 
unlawful to offer upon the altars the juice of the grape called aspen- 
dia ;” or to make an oblation of wine pressed from grapes cut, pared 
round, or polluted by falling to the ground; or of that which came 
out of a wine-press trodden with bloody or wounded feet, or from a 
vine blasted or unpruned.” But though libations consisted generally 
of wine, they were sometimes composed of other ingredients, and 
called vnpddcoe Ovoiat, ard rod vygey, from being sober. These were 
offered to the Eumenides, to show that divine justice ought to be 
always vigilant ;° to Bacchus, that men might not at all times be 
accustomed to strong and unmixed wines ;? and to the nymphs, to 
Venus Urania, Mnemosyne, the morning, the moon, and the sun.’ 
The Eleans never offered wine to the déorovar, namely, Ceres and 
Proserpine, nor at the altar dedicated to all the gods.’ To Pluto, 
instead of wine, oil was offered ;* and Ulysses, in an oblation to the 
infernal gods, poured out wine mixed with honey, then pure wine, 
and afterwards water.’ There were also other gods to whom in cer- 
tain places the Greeks sacrificed without wine; as Jupiter “Y xaros, 
the Supreme, on whose altar the Athenians never offered wine or liv- 
ing creatures. 

The vnpadta iepa, sober sacrifices, are divided into four sorts: 1. 
Ta vdpdorovea, libations of water; 2. ra perlorovda, libations of ho- 
ney; 3. ra yadaxréorovéda, libations of milk; 4. ra é\atdorovea, 
libations of oil; which were sometimes mixed with each other. In 
the primitive times, most of the libations were ynpdcot ; and in these 
water was first used, then honey, afterwards oil, and in latter ages 
wine.” 

It may be also observed that libations were always offered in cups 
full to the brim, as it was deemed an irreverence to the gods to pre- 
sent any thing which was not ré\eoy «al ddov, whole and perfect. 
Thus to fill the cup was termed émorégewy Kparfjpa, to crown it; and 
the cup so filled, éziare@ijs otvoo, crowned with wine, jroe dmepyerdrs 
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roveirat Ware da Tov ToToU eatepavovabar, the liquor appearing above 
the cup in the form of a crown :” 


Kovpor 58 xpnrijpas éreorepayro mototo.” 
Up to the brim they filled their cups. 


The second thing to be considered in the sacrifices is the 6vos, 
which did not originally signify the victim, but 7a Waora, broken 
fruits, leaves, or acorns, of which the ancient sacrifices consisted ; 
and hence 7a in are expounded by @vpuduara, incense.” In like 
manner the verb Qvew is never employed by Homer to denote the 
offering of the victim (for in this sense he has made use of pé2e and 
Spay), but ouly of these Yacora.” Afterwards, however, a change took 
place in the signification of those words, which became appropriated 
almost exclusively to animals; and @voia denoted a sacrifice of some 
living animal.* In the primitive ages there were no sacrifices of 
which trees did not form a considerable part. These were chiefly 
odoriferous trees. The first oblations, however, were only yAdat, 
green herbs.“ In latter ages the offerings commonly consisted of 
frankincense or some perfumes; but it was a long time before frank- 
incense was used ; and in the Trojan war it was unknown, and instead 
of it the Greeks offered cedar and citron.’ It is observable that 
some kinds of trees were offered with libations of wine; others with 
only ynpadca tepa, which are thence called yndddua toda. OF these 
latter sort were ré pjr’ duréduva, pojre obxiva, pare pupowva, all except 
the vine, fig, and myrrh, which being offered with wine only, were 
called oivécrorda.° 

The otdAoyirat, ovdai, or molz salsz, cakes of salt and barley, were 
scattered between the horns of the victim, on its back and the parts 
dissected for burning, and also upon the altar before it was sacri- 
ficed:? Till the invention of mills the barley was offered whole and 
unbroken; and hence the cakes were called odAai, as being dda.“ 
This oblation was called od\oGureiv, and was in memory of the most 
ancient fruits and sacrifices. 

Of the same kind also were the rérava, which were broad, round, 
and thin cakes; and those called réXavo, of which three sorts have 
been reckoned, called Qiow:, &vdorarot, and auguporresS Another 
kind of cakes was denominated cedgvat, from their figure, which 
was broad and horned in imitation of the new moon. ‘There was 
also another sort of cakes with horns, called from their figure Bées, 
because they had horns like those of an ox; and they were com- 
monly offered to Apollo, Diana, Hecate, and the moon. In sacrifices 
to the moon, after offering six of the cedjzvat, the Greeks offered one 
of these, which on that account was termed ots 35op0s. One of 
the (des was also offered after a sacrifice of six animals: and hence 
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Bots &Bdou0s, as being a lifeless mass, was proverbially applied to a 
stupid and senseless person. There were also other offerings of 
this kind, peculiar to certain gods; as the dGedtopdpor to Bacchus, 
and the pedcrrovrac to Trophonius. It may be here observed that 
no oblation was deemed acceptable to the gods without a mixture of 
salt 7 and that no sacrifice was offered without meal mixed with | 
salt : 


Mihi sacra parari 
Et fruges salsz.' 
Hence the primitive oblations are thus described : 


Ante, deos homini quod conciliare valebat, 
Far erat, et puri lucida mica salis.* 


In early times the gods were cheaply pleased, 
A little meal with salt their wrath appeased. 


As salt was an emblem of friendship and hospitality, and as it was 
used in the food of men, it was thought to be necessary in the enter- 
tainments and sacrifices of the gods. For the same reason also there 
was scarcely any sacrifice without: corn or bread, and particularly 
barley, which was the first kind of grain used by the Greeks after 
they ceased to feed on acorns; and hence xp.6)) is by some derived 
from xpivecy, to discern, because by that sort of food men were dis- 
tinguished from other animals which continued to live on acorns. 
On the same account the Athenians offered only such barley as grew 
in the field Rharium, where it was first sown.! 

The third and principal part of the sacrifice was iepetoy, the vic- 
tim, which was required to be perfect and sound in all its members, 
without spot or blemish ;” and hence the Athenians were enjoined to 
offer éxxpira iepeta, chosen and select sacrifices ; and it was customary 
to choose the best of the flocks and herds as being most acceptable 
to the gods.” If the sacrifice was approved by the priest, it was 
called reAeia Ovoia ; and hence comes the frequent mention of radpor, 
aiyes, Gdes rédecor 3° but if he did not approve of it, another victim 
was brought for trial, till one every way perfect was found. The 
Spartans, “who were accustomed to serve their gods with as little ex- 
pense as possible, frequently sacrificed avarnpa, maimed and defec- 
tive animals? from an opinion that if their minds were pure, their 
external worship, in what manner soever performed, could not fail of 
being acceptable to the gods. 

Different animals were offered by different persons: a shepherd 
sacrificed a sheep; a goatherd, a goat; aneatherd, an ox; and a 
fisher, a fish.? Animals also differed according to the diversity of 
the gods: to the infernal and evil deities black victims were offered ; 
to the good and heavenly, white; to the barren, barren; to the fruit- 
ful, pregnant; tothe gods, males; and to the goddesses, females, 
Pararilar animals were ecnaccrnted to particular deities ; as to the 
Sun a horse was offered, to Diana a stag, to Hecate a dog, and to 
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Venus a dove. Animals were also chosen according to the disposi- 
tions of the gods tu whom they were offered. Mars was thought to 
be delighted with ferocious and warlike animals, as the bull. To 
Ceres was sacrificed a sow, which is an enemy to corn, and which is 
therefore represented as being the first. animal eaten by men and 
sacrificed to the gods. Hence in Greek it is called cis; and this 
name is supposed to be derived from Over, to kill or sacrifice, by 
changing the 6 into oc.” Next to the sow, the goat was sacrificed, 
from its feeding on vines and being an enemy to Bacchus.’ Besides 
the sow and the goat, the animals commonly sacrificed were the bull, 
ox, cow, sheep, lamb, &c.; and among the birds, the cock, hen, &c. 
Some were more acceptable at one age than another. An heifer, 
which was a year old and which had never worn the yoke, was a 
pleasing sacrifice to the gods.“ To Jupiter, Ceres, Juno, Apollo, and 
Bacchus, victims advanced in age might be offered : 

Abradp 6 Body idpevoer tivat avdpav “Ayaneuyev 

Tlova, wevtaérnpov, dmepuevéi Kpoviwyt.” 

A steer of five years’ age, large limb’d and fed, 

To Jove’s high altars Agamemnon led. Pore. 


The Beeotians used to sacrifice certain eels of an uncommon size, 
which were taken in the lake Copais. When asked by a stranger, who 
was present at these sacrifices, the cause of the rites, the Bootians 
answered, that they observed the customs of their forefathers with- 
out thinking themselves obliged to give a reason for them to every 
stranger.” 

In ancient times almost the only animal which it was unlawful to 
sacrifice was the laboring ox, from which the Athenians abstained on 
account of its assisting them in tilling the ground.” Indeed, not 
only the Athenians, but almost all other nations, thought that to kill 
the ox was a crime which deserved to be punished with death.* Af- 
terwards, however, this animal was used both in feasts and sacrifices :4 
and at length the ox became so common a victim, that whatever ani- 
mal was sacrificed, it was usual to employ the word Bovfureiy as a 
general term instead of tev, to kill.* Cecrops is said to have been 
the first person that killed the laboring ox;? but some assert that in 
the time of the Trojan war it was held unlawful to kill this animal.? 

_ Men were also sometimes sacrificed ; but this barbarous practice 
was less common in Greece than in many other countries. Indeed, 
the ancient Greeks considered it as an act of such cruelty and im- 
piety, that Lycaon, king of Arcadia, was feigned by the poets to have 
been turned into a wolf for offering a human sacrifice to Jupiter.“ 
In latter ages this practice was certainly more common.” In Arcadia 
Bacchus had an altar on which young damsels were beaten to death 
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with bundles of rods; and the Lacedemonians scourged their chil- 
dren sometimes to death in honor of Diana Orthia.é ' 

Sacrifices were to be agreeable to the condition of the person by 
whom they were offered. It was considered a high contempt of the 
gods for a rich man to bring a mean offering ;_ but from a poor man 
the smallest oblations were acceptable. If a man could not afford to 
offer a living ox, it was lawful for him to sacrifice one made of 
bread-corn 7 or he might offer wérava and rédavor, cakes 38 and when 
from other causes a person could not provide the accustomed sacri- 
fices, he was at liberty to offer what the place or time afforded. But 
from those who were able to procure them, more costly offerings 
were required. By the rich, when they had received or desired some 
great favor from the gods, many animals were offered at once; and 
hence mention is frequently made of hecatombs, which consisted of 
one hundred oxen, and of chiliombs, which were an immolation of 
one thousand. Though a hecatomb, which derived its name from 
éxarov Bovs, an hundred oxen, properly signified a sacrifice of one 
hundred oxen, yet it generally denoted a sacrifice of one hundred 
animals of any kind.” Some, however, say that the word hecatomb is 
derived from éxardv Bacers, an hundred feet; and -the sacrifice must 
then have consisted only of twenty-five animals. Some think that a 
finite is put for an indefinite number, and that a hecatomb was a sa- 
crifice only of many animals; whilst others are of opinion that the 
name is derived not from the number of victims, but from that of the 
persons present at the sacrifice. It is, however, observable that a 
hecatomb was sometimes offered by erecting one hundred altars of 
turf, and killing one hundred sows, sheep, or other animals.’ Ano- 
ther sacrifice consisted of seven offerings ; a sheep, a goat, a sow, an 
ox, a hen, a goose, and an ox made of meal, whence some derive the 
proverb Gods €Gédou0s.* Another sacrifice, in which were offered only 
three animals, was called rpirrvs or rpirréa.? This consisted some- 
times of two sheep and an ox ;” sometimes of an ox, a goat, and a 
sheep ; sometimes of a boar, a ram, and a bull; and at other times 
of a sow, a he-goat, and aram.” Another sacrifice, which consisted 
of twelve animals, was called dwédexais Oucia.” 

No man, who had not purified himself during certain days, and 
abstained from carnal pleasures, was admitted to some of the solemn 
sacrifices.” So rigid were the Greeks in the observance of this cus- 
tom, that, at some of their solemnities, the priests and priestesses 
were obliged to take an oath that they were duly purified.? Every 
person who attended the solemn sacrifices was purified by water. 
For this purpose a vessel, which was filled with holy water, and 
which was called zepipéavrijpioy, was placed at the entrance of the 
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temples; and the verbs qepippaivew, mepysarrecOar, repOerody, mept- 
ayviceyv, &c. are derived from the custom of purifying by surround- 
ing with water. This water was consecrated by putting into it a 
burning torch, which had been taken from the altar, and which was 
sometimes used in sprinkling those who entered the temple :” 


bépe 5t 7d Sadlov, 760 EuBarw AdBov.? 
Bring the torch, and taking it I will purify. 


Instead of torches, they sometimes used a branch of laurel,’ or olive.” 
Before the worshippers sacrificed to the celestial gods, they washed 
their whole bodies ; but before they performed the sacred rites to the 
infernal deities, a sprinkling of water was sufficient. Sometimes the 
feet, as well as the hands, were washed; and hence the proverbs 
avirros xepolv, and avinras tooly, which were commonly applied to 
men who undertook any matter without due care and preparation. 
A programma was fixed up that no man should go beyond the wepip~ 
payriptov before he had washed his hands;’ and to omit this cere- 
mony was reckoned so great a crime, that one Asterius is said to have 
been struck dead with thunder, because he had approached the altar 
of Jupiter with unwashed hands.” This custom was observed in the 
lesser parts of divine worship, as well as at solemn sacrifices. Hector 
was afraid of making a libation to Jupiter before he had washed : 
Xepol ® dvimrrowoiw Art AetBew atOora, olvov 
“ASopat.* 
With unwash’d hands I dread to bring 
. My off’ring to the heavenly king. 

Telemachus is said to have washed his hands before he ventured to 
pray to the gods.’ By thus washing themselves, the Greeks believed 
that they were purified from their sins. For the same reason, they 
sometimes washed their clothes before they offered prayers to the 
gods.* 

The water used in purification was to be clear, and without impu- 
rities. It was commonly fetched from fountains and rivers. ‘The 
water of lakes or ponds, and even the purest stream which had been 
separated a great way from its source, was unfit for this purpose.’ 
Sea-water, however, if it could be obtained, was preferred to others 
on account of its saltness :° 


Odaagoa KrAvSe wayTa 7’ dvOpdrwy Kand.4 
The cleansing sea removes all human ills. 


When sea-water could not be easily procured, they sometimes mixed the 
water with salt, and to that they frequently added brimstone, winch 
was also thought to possess a purifying quality ; and hence wepietodv 
signifies to purify. Houses were thus purified : 
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——Kabap@ 5& rupdcare Sua Oeel 

Tparov’ éreira S dAcoot weuvypevoy, ds vévousorat, 
Oarr@ emippaivew éoreupevoy &BrAaBEs B5wp.¢ 

With sulphur, first, the mansion purify ; 

Then salted water (as it has been) 

Besprinkle with an ever-green. 


Olce O€eiov, ypni, Kak@v tos, ole 5é wo. wip 
“Oppa Oecidow péeyopovl 

Bring hither fire, and hither sulphur bring, 

To purge the palace. Pore. 


It may be also remarked that the purified person was sprinkled three 
times, the number three being commonly observed in the performance 
of religious ceremonies.¢ 

There were likewise other methods of purifying : one was by draw- 
ing round the person purified a squill, or sea-onion;* another, by 
eggs ;’ and a third was called zepioxvAaccopos, from oxiAak, a whelp, 
which was dragged around him ; and this last method was almost uni- 
versally used by the Greeks.* It may be also observed that the 
blood of a young pig newly farrowed was sometimes used in purifying.’ 

To purify was denoted by the words xa@aipeww™ and d&yvicew ;” and 
purification was commonly called caQaptopos, kaBappos, &yviopos, ida- 
opos, TeXeTH, &C. 

Whoever had been guilty of any notorious crime, as murder,’ in- 
cest, or adultery, was forbidden to be present at the holy rites, till he 
had been purified ; and if he presumed to enter the temple dedicated 
to the Eumenides, he was immediately seized by the Furies, and lost 
the use of his reason.” Any one returning from a victory,’ or a fune- 
ral,’ was not permitted to sacrifice, or pray to the gods, before he had 
been purified. 

The persons allowed to be present at the sacrifices were called 
aPéBnror, Sovor, &c. They who were not permitted to attend were 
denominated BéBydo, adipol, axaBapror, évayeis, Svoayeis, papol, 
Tappapol, &vdorot, éeLeipyouevan, &c.; and of this description were ser- 
vants at some places, captives, unmarried women, and at Athens all 
bastards.‘ These last, however, were allowed to be present in the 
temple of Hercules at Cynosarges, because that Hercules, who had 
only a mortal woman for his mother, was considered in some respects 
illegitimate. 

tt was also unlawful for the devrepdrorpor, or torepdrorpot, those 
who had been thought dead, and after the celebration of their fune- 
ral rites had unexpectedly recovered, or those who, after a long ab- 
sence in foreign countries, where it was believed they had died, re- 
turned home in safety, to enter the temple of the Eumenides.’ At 
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Athens such persons were purified by being let down through the lap 
of a woman’s gown, that they might appear to be newly born, and 
were then admitted to the holy rites. {t would be endless to men- 
tion all those accounted profane at particular places or sacrifices. 
Before the ceremonies commenced, the cjpvé, or sometimes the priest, 
with a loud voice commanded all those accounted profane to depart : 


éxas, Exds Boris aAiTpds.™ 
_ This has been imitated as follows : 
procul, o procul este, profani, : 


Conclamat vates, totoque absistite luco.” 


‘ Far hence be souls profane !’ 
The Sibyl cried, ‘ and from the grove abstain.’ Drypern. 


Sometimes the interior part of the temple was separated from the rest 
by a cord, beyond which the GéGndAoe were not permitted to pass. 
This cord was called csyowiov; and hence men excluded from the 
holy rites were said to be azeoyouvtopévor, separated by a cord.” 

During the time of sacrificing, the priests were richly attired ; and 
on their vestments, which greatly resembled royal robes, were in- 
‘scribed in golden letters the names of the benefactors to the tem- 
ple.* At Athens they sometimes used the costly and magnificent gar- 
ments invented by Aschylus for the tragedians.” At Sparta, their 
garments were neither splendid nor costly, but suited to the other 
parts of their worship; and they always prayed and sacrificed with 
naked feet. In all holy worship, the clothes of those who officiated 
were to be loose and unbound, and without spot or stain. If they 
had touched a dead body, or had been struck by thunder, or other- 
wise polluted, it was unlawful for the priest to officiate in them. The 
vestments of the priests generally reached to the ancles, and were 
of a white color; and a garment of this kind - was called Aevky, Aap- 
_ mpa, and xaQapa, white, splendid, and pure.* Indeed, the purity of 
the sacerdotal robes is frequently insisted on.’ 

Various habits also were used according to the diversity of the 
gods in whose honor the solemnities were celebrated. They who 
sacrificed to the celestial deities were ‘clothed in purple; to the in- 
‘fernal gods, in black; and to Ceres, in white garments. They had 
likewise upon their heads crowns, which were commonly made of the 
leaves of such trees as were consecrated to the god, or of such things 
as were attributes of the deity whose ministers they were. Thus, in 
the sacrifice of Apollo the priests were crowned with laurel ;° in those 
of Hercules, with poplar; the priestess of Ceres was crowned with 
_poppies and ears of corn ;? and the priestess of Minerva, with the ewgis, 
the cuirass, and a helmet crested with tufts of feathers. Crowns and 
garlands were so anciently used, and were considered so necessary in 
recommending men to the gods, that some have thought the custom 
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of wearing them at feasts was derived from the entertainments at 
which the gods were supposed to be present./ 

Besides the crown, the priest sometimes wore upon his head a sa- 
cred fillet, or mitre, from which. a riband was suspended on each 
side.é The fillets were commonly made of wool, and were also hung 
upon the horns of the victim, and upon the temple and altar; and the 
crowns were used in the same manner. The fillet and ribands were 
tied to the horns, and the crowns and garlands upon the necks of the 
victim. Whether this order was always observed is uncertain; but 
it appears that victims were adorned with garlands. On solemn oc- 
casions, as the receiving and requesting of any remarkable benefit, 
the horns of the victim were overlaid with gold: 

Sol F ad eye pétw Body jw, eipuymétrwmor, 
"Aduhtny, Hv ovaw txd Suydy Hyayev avipe 
Thy ro. ey pékw, xpuodv Képaow mepixevas.” 
A youthful steer shall fall beneath the stroke, 
Untamed, unconscious of the galling yoke, 


With ample forehead, and with spreading horns, 7 
Whose taper tops refulgent gold adorns. Popr. 


Hence, in allusion. to this custom, oxen intended for sacrifice were 
called ypucoxépor.? It has been observed that only the larger sacri- 
fices, as oxen, were thus adorned ;* but it appears that a sacrifice was 
commanded to be offered to Apollo of an ox and two she-goats with 
gilded horns ;’ and some are of opinion that goats were reckoned in 
the number of greater victims, as sheep were accounted the greatest, 
not from their size but their value, and their acceptableness to the 
gods. 

The altars were decorated with sacred herbs, and especially with 
such as were peculiar to the god to whom the sacrifice was offered. 

The solemn times of sacrificing varied according ta the disposition 
of the gods. To the celestial gods the Greeks sacrificed b76 rijv Ew ava- 
‘rédXovros Tov HAlov, in the morning about the time of the sun’s rising, 
or at least in open day. To the manes and infernal gods, who were 
thought to hate the light, and to frequent the earth by night only, 
they offered their devotions wept fdéov dvopas, about sun-set,” and 
very often at midnight; when the magical rites, at which Hecate pre- 
sided, were celebrated. 

All things being prepared, the oddal or ovAoxérat, cakes of salt and 
barley, the crowns, the knife, and other mstruments, were brought in 
a basket called cayovv; and hence the Athenian virgins, whose office 
it was to carry this basket at the Panathenxa and some other so- 
lemnities, were denominated cayngdpor. 

If the victim was a sheep, or a small animal, it was driven loose to 
the altar; but the larger sacrifices were frequently brought by the 
horns : 

Boov & ayérnv Kepdwv.” 
By the horns an ox they led. 


Ff Athene. lib. xv. cap. 5. k Plin, Nat. Hist. lib. xxxili. cap, 3. 
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Sometimes the victim was led by a rope, which in that case was 
long, and not close or strait, lest it should seem to be brought by 
force te the altar ;° and lest the victim should appear to be sacrificed 
unwillingly, and by constraint, the cords were commonly loosed” 
The expressions, tpocdyev 7? Pog,’ rapacrijca O¥para or Ovoiay rots 
Bwpois, and simply tapacrijca.,” signify to bring the victim to the 
altar. 

At the sacrifice of hecatombs, chiliombs, and such like, certain per- 
sons were appointed to fetch the victims, which were preceded by 
musical instrumeots and other solemnities. 

When the victim had been brought to the altar, the priest turning 
to the right hand, went round it, and sprinkled it with meal and holy 
water ;° he also sprinkled the persons who were present, taking a 
torch from the altar, ora branch of laurel. This water was called 
xépvep, and was that with which they had washed their hands at the 
purification. Hence yeprimrecbat is frequently used instead of iepa 
pécecv, to offer sacrifice. The vessels also were purified with onions, 
water, brimstone, or eggs. 

After this the crier called with a loud voice, Tis 775e; Who is 
here ? To which the people replied, Modo! kgyaGoi, Many and good. 
They then prayed, the priest first exhorting them to join him by say- 
ing, Eixopeba, Let us pray.’ Their prayers commonly were, that the 
gods would vouchsafe to accept their oblations, and send them health 
and happiness; and at their airnreca, petitionary sacrifices, they 
added a request for some particular favor. They seem to have used 
on such occasions a general form of prayer, which was sometimes va- 
ried with respect to the words.“ At this time also the crier com- 
manded silence in these or similar words : Eignpetre’ olya, otyg mas 
€orw Aews. The same custom was observed in the sacrifices of the 
Romans, who proclaimed favete linguis, answering to evpnueire, by 
which the people seem not to have been commanded to remain in 
profound silence, but to abstain from all profane speeches and omi- 
nous words. Prayer being ended, and the priest having previously 
examined all the members of the victim to see if it had any blemish 
or other defect, he proceeded to investigate whether it was also sound 
within. For this purpose meat was set before it: if the victim was 
a bull, they offered it barley-meal ; if a goat, vetches. If it refused 
to eat, they pronounced it unsound. They sometimes sprinkled it 
with cold water, which if it endured without shrinking, it was thought 
to be unwell.? This being finished, they tried whether the victim was 
a willing sacrifice, by drawing a knife from its forehead to its tail :® 
if it struggled, it was rejected ; but if it stood quietly at the altar, it 
was deemed a pleasing and an acceptable sacrifice to the gods. It 
was not, however, thought sufficient, unless the victim also gave its 
consent by a nod, which was the ancient manner of granting or ap- 
proving ; and hence the word émwedteuw signifies to give assent. For 
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this purpose, they poured water into its ear, and sometimes barley, 
which they called zpoxyiras ;* for till the victim gave its assent by.a 
nod, they did not sacrifice it./ 

After this, they prayed again; and the priest taking a cup of wine, 
of which he and the rest of the company tasted, poured the remainder 
between the horns of the victim.* Frankincense, or other odours, which 
were taken out of the censer called Ovpaparipiov, with three fingers,” 
were then strewed upon the altar, and, as some say, upon the fore- 
head of the victim. Hence the Pythia at Delphi declared that an 
hundred oxen with gilded horns, which a rich Thessalian offered up 
with all the parade of ostentation, was a less acceptable sacrifice to 
the gods than the Waorad, which a citizen of Hermione drew from 
his wallet with his three fingers, and threw upon the altar.’ 

They afterwards poured part of the ovAai, cakes of barley-meal 
and salt, on the back of the victim, which on that account was 
sprinkled with a small quantity of water. This being done, they again 
prayed, and cast into the fire upon the altar the remainder of the 
ovAal, together with some hairs plucked from the forehead between 
the horns of the victim.© All these were called zpoOipara, because 
they were offered before the victim.” 4 

Then the priest, or the xjpvé, or sometimes the most honorable per- 
son of the company in which no priest was present, killed the beast 
by knocking it down with a club or hatchet, and afterwards cutting 
its throat with a knife, which was called payapa’and opayis’ Some- 
times the person who killed and prepared the victim was different 
from him who offered it upon the altar, which was accounted a more 
noble office. The servants of the priests, and especially the Gov0i- 
vat, were commonly employed in slaying the beast. If the sacrifice 
was in honor of the celestial gods, the throat was turned towards 
heaven when cut with the knife, and the head was bended back; and 
this is called by Homer ad épvey : but if it was made to the heroes 
or the infernal deities, the victim was killed with its throat and head 
towards the ground.’ If by any means the animal escaped the stroke ; 
if it leaped up again, bellowed, or did not fall to the ground ; if it 
expired with pain and difficulty, did not bleed freely, or was a long 
time in dying; it was deemed unacceptable to the gods: for these 
were considered omens of an evil tendency, as those of an opposite 
kind were thought to be tokens of divine favor and good will. The 
xhpuxes then assisted in flaying the beast, in lighting the wood, and in 
other inferior offices; whilst the priest, or soothsayer, turned over 
the. bowels with a knife (for it was unlawful to touch them with his 
hands), and observed the presages of futurity. The examination of 
the entrails was called orhayyvocxoia, and a soothsayer, oxAayxvo- 
oxoros, from omAdyxva, the bowels. The blood was reserved ina 
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vessel called opayeiov, apviov,’ or moiavepia,* and was offered on the 
altar to the celestial gods, or poured around the altar :” if the sacrifice 
was made to the deities of the sea, the blood was poured into salt 
water; and if on the sea-side, the animal was not slain over the oba- 
yetoy, but over the water, into which they sometimes threw the vic- 
tim : 

°H f° Gua 8 ebywdrow és ara Aapotouhoas 

“He kara mpijuyns.™ 

Then praying to the blue-ey’d deity, 


O’er the curl’d surface stabb’d the sacrifice, 
And heav’d it over deck. 


In the sacrifices to the infernal gods, the victim was either slain over 
a itch, or the blood poured out of the odayeioy into it.” 

After this, wine, with frankincense, was poured into the fire to in- 
crease the flame. They then laid upon the altar the sacrifice, which, 
in ancient times, was burned whole to the gods, and which was thence 
called 6Adkavoroy or dAokadrwua. The poets pretend that Prome- 
theus abolished this custom; he, as they say, considering that poor 
men had not sufficient for defraying the expenses of. a whole burnt- 
sacrifice, obtained leave from Jupiter, that one part might be offered 
to the gods, and the remainder reserved for themselves. It appears, 
however, that it was not the custom of the Greeks to burn a whole 
victim to the gods, unless the sacrifice was made to the infernal dei- 
ties, when the offering was termed a holocaust: 

Tum Stygio regi nocturnas inchoat aras : 

Et solida imponit taurorum viscera flammis.? 

With holocausts he Pluto’s altar fills : 

Seven brawny bulls with his own hand he kills) Drypsn. 

The parts belonging to the gods were the Lnpot, thighs, which they 
covered with kvicon, fat, that they might consume all in a flame; for, 
unless all was burnt, they thought they did not Kadd\cepety, or that 
their sacrifice was not acceptable to the gods. Upon the pypoi, 
which were burnt with cloven wood,? were cast small pieces of flesh 
cut from every part of the animal, as the amrapyai, first fruits of the 
whole ; and this action was called époOereiv, because they first cut 
the wyos, shoulder, or because they put these bua, raw pieces of flesh, 

upon the other parts: 
; ecbatay, Kat eSepayv, 
Mnpovs 7° ébérapov, card Te Kvicon éxddvpay, 
Aintuxa rorhoavres, er abtav ayobérnoay.4 
They their retracted necks - 
First pierced, then flay’d them; the disjointed thighs 


They, next, invested with the double caw], 
Which with crude slices thin they overspread. Cowper. 


The pnpot, thighs, were appropriated to the gods because of the 
honor due to those parts, and their service to animals ;” and by the 
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sacrifice of them the Greeks commended, in the mystical sense of 
this rite, both themselves and all their actions to the divine protec- 
tion. Some authors are of opinion that they sometimes offered the 
entrails; whilst others think that these were divided among the per- 
sons present ; and Homer, in the description of sacrifices, commonly 
tells us that they feasted upon the entrails, omddyyv’ éxdcarro! It 
would appear, however, that they cut off the aapyat, first fruits, 
from the entrails as well as from other members, and presented them 
to the persons who offered the sacrifice, and by whom they were laid 
upon the altar.’ Certain it is, that sometimes the heart of. the vic- 
tim, after being cut into parts resembling cakes, which were placed 
near the flesh upon the altar, was offered in the sacrifice." It appears, 
indeed, that the word ozayyva, which properly signifies the bowels, 
denotes also the spleen, liver, and heart; and that it is sometimes 
used for the heart is evident from the signification of its compounds ; 
for dom\ayyvos avjp means a coward, and evoThayxvos, a man of 
courage.’ Each of the parts offered in sacrifice was sprinkled with 
fine barley-meal.” 

Whilst the sacrifice was burning, the priest, and the person who 
gave the victim, jointly offered their prayers to the god, with their 
hands upon the altar, which was the usual manner of praying. In 
order to induce the god to be propitious, music was sometimes played 
at the time of sacrifice,* but chiefly when the sacrifice was made to 
the aérial deities, who were supposed to delight in musical instru- 
ments and harmonious songs. 

It was also customary on some occasions to dance round the altars, 
whilst they sang the sacred hymns, consisting of three stanzas or 
parts: the first of which, called strophe, was sung in turning from 
east to west; the second, called antistrophe, in returning from west 
to east; they then stood before the altar and sang the epode, which 
was the last part of the song. These hymns were generally composed 
in honor of the gods, and contained an account of their celebrated 
actions, their clemency, liberality, and the beriefits conferred by them 
op mankind ; and they concluded with a petition for the continuance 
of their favors. They were called by a general name wacdves; and 
hence to sing in praise of any god or hero was denominated zatavi- 
ce; but the hymns of almost every god had a particular name. ‘Thus 
the hymns dedicated to Diana were called otmvyyes or ovmeyyor, from 
Oims, one of her surnames; those to Ceres received the name of 
tovhwy and dnpnrpiotdAwy, because she was called "lovAw, from odAot, or 
tovhor, bundles of ears of corn; and those to Bacchus, d:BdpapBor, 
idBaxyot, from the beginning of the song "Iw Bacxe, and idvgaddca, 
from the phalli which were carried about in the rites of Bacchus. 
The hymn of Venus was denominated tacyyos; that of Apollo was 
peculiarly called zaay; and both of them were named npoogda. OF 
all musical instruments the flute was chiefly used at sacrifices; and 
hence aiAnrov Biov 2qv was a proverbial expression applied to those 
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who lived at the cost of other men, because avAnrai, players on the 
flute, attended at sacrifices, of which they partook, and were at no 
charges for their victuals.’ 

The sacrifice being ended, the priest had his share; and at Athens 
a tenth part was also due to the magistrates called mpvraves. At 
Sparta the kings had the first share in all public sacrifices, and the 
skin of the victim. It was also usual to take home for the sake of 
good fortune some part of the offering, which was called tyieca from 
its conducing to health.* The Athenians were commanded by a law 
to observe this custom; and covetous men sometimes sold what re- 
mained, and made a profit of their devotion. Sometimes the remain- 
ing parts of the sacrifice were sent to absent friends.* 

After the sacrifice, and especially if any particular mark of divine 
favor had been received, a feast was made; and for that purpose ta- 
bles were provided in all the temples. The ancient Greeks never in- 
dulged to excess except at such times; and hence an entertainment 
was called @ofvn, because they thought themselves obliged da Qeovs 
oivovebat, to get drunk in honor of the gods; and to be drunk was 
termed peGverv, because they drank to excess pera ro Ove, after sa- 
crificing. Hence also the gods were said to feast with men : 

Aiel yap romdpos ‘ye Geol patvovra evapyeis 
‘Hyp, 00 Epdwpev &yaxreras éxatrouBas 
Aalvwrat re map tups, nabhwevor &v0a wep nuets.? 
For the gods 
Have deign’d not seldom from of old to mix 


Tn our solemnities ; have fill’d a seat 
Where we have sat, and made our banquet theirs. Cowrrr. 


On the same account, Jupiter and the rest of the gods are said to go 
to a feast in Ethiopia, which is only a poetical description of a festi- 
val in that country.’ It may be observed that dais and OaXia, as well 
as Ooiyn, signify an entertainment after sacrificing. 
During the whole time of the feast the Greeks continued to sing ; 
the praises of the god: 
Of SE rravnpépior worry Oedv itAdoKovro, 
Kaadbdv deldovres marnova Kodpar AXaar, 
Méamovres ‘Exdepyov' 6 5t ppéva réprer’ axobwv.° 
’ With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 
The Pzans lengthened till the sun descends ; 


The Greeks, restored, the grateful notes prolong: | 
‘ Apollo listens and approves the song. Pore. 


When they sacrificed to Vesta, it was customary to eat up whatever 
remained; and hence the proverb ‘Eorig Ove, to sacrifice to Vesta, 
was applied to gluttons, who devoured all that was set before them. 
To this goddess they offered the first part of their libations, at least 
of those which were paid to the household gods; and hence the pro- 
verb a@’ ‘Eorlas &pyecat, to begin at home. This custom is said to 
have been founded on a grant of Jupiter, who, after he had suppressed 
the sons of Titan, promised to bestow on Vesta whatever she should 
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request; and therefore the goddess first desired that she might en- 
joy perpetual virginity, and next, that she might have the first of all 
sacrifices. The last part of the libations was also offered to her, 
who was the same as the earth, to which the first and last parts be- 
long, because all things are produced from the earth, and are resolved 
into it again; or because Vesta, who presides over the altars and 
hearths, is the keeper of the most secret things, and on that account 
deserving of greater honor than the other deities. 

In some parts of Greece the feast was to be ended before sun-set; 
and in no place was it to exceed an appointed time.’ After the feast 
the Greeks played at dice and other kinds of sports ;£ a custom de- 
rived from the common practice of diverting themselves after their 
meals. The entertainment and recreations being ended, they returned 
to the altar, and offered a libation te Jupiter TéAcuos, the Perfect. The 
ancient Greeks used to offer the tongues and a libation of wine to 
Mercury, as the god of eloquence, and also to other deities ;* and the 
tongues were offered at this time as an expiation for any indecent 
language which had been uttered, as a token of their committing to> 
the gods whatever discourse had passed at the table, or to signify 


that what had been there spoken ought not to be afterwards remem- 


bered or divulged. After this they returned thanks to the god for 
the honor and advantage of sharing with him in the victim, and were 
then dismissed by the cjpvé in these or similar words, Aaois ddeots.’ 
Besides sacrifices, the Greeks offered to the gods various presents, 
which were intended to appease their anger, to obtain some future 
benefit, or gratefully to acknowledge a former favor. These consisted 
of crowns, garlands, cups of gold or other valuable metal, statues, tri- 
pods, arms and spoils taken from an enemy, and whatever niight con- 
duce to adorn and enrich the temples. The presents were denomi- 
nated advaOjpara, and sometimes dvaxeiueva, from their being de- 
posited in the temples, in which they were laid on the floor, or hung 
upon the walls, doors, pillars, or roof.’ ; 
Sometimes the occasion of the dedication was inscribed on the pre- 


_ sent itself, or, when that would not bear an inscription, on a tablet 


hung near it.’ ) 

When any person forsook his employment, or exchanged his man- 
ner of life, it was customary to dedicate the implements belonging to 
it, as a commemoration of the divine favor and protection. Thus, a 
fisherman made a present of his nets to the nymphs of the sea;” a 
shepherd hung up his pipes to Pan, or some other of the country dei- 
ties;” Lais, decayed with age, dedicated her looking-glass to Venus ;° 
and captives, who had recovered their liberty, suspended their chains 
from the trees which surrounded a 
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_ By a very ancient and universal prescription, the tenth of many 
things was claimed by the gods. Hence the Greeks, having expelled 
the Persians from Greece, presented a golden tripod to the Delphian 
Apollo from the tenth part of the spoils taken in the war. After the 
capture of Tanagra, a golden buckler was dedicated to Jupiter, with 
an inscription denoting that it was the gift of the Argives, Athenians, 
and Ionians.”. The tenth of the spoils was sometimes dedicated to 
Mars.* The tenth part of the produce of a certain field consecrated 
to Diana was sacrificed every year.’ A golden chariot and horses 
were dedicated to Pallas by the Athenians.“ The Siphnians always 
presented a tenth part of their gold and silver mines to Apollo at 
Delphi.” 


CHAP. V. 


Grecian Prayers and Imprecations. 


THE piety of the ancient Greeks is sufficiently manifest from their 
constant prayers and supplications ; for in all the concerns of life 
they would undertake nothing, whether trifling or important, till they 
had first asked the advice and assistance of the gods.” Every morning 
and evening they recommended themselves to their deities by prayer 
and supplication.* The Lacedemonians had a peculiar form of prayer, 
and, in their public and private devotions, requested only that the 
gods would grant them what was good and proper for them,’ and that 
they might be able to bear injuries.* The Athenians in their public 
prayers requested prosperity for themselves and the Chians;* and at 
the Panathenza, a solemnity celebrated once in five years, the kjpvé, 
public crier, implored the blessing of the gods on the Athenians and 
Plateans. A form of prayer used by a Grecian poet, and highly 
commended, was to the following effect: ‘‘ Give us, O father Jupiter, 
such things as are best for us, whether we ask for them or not; and 
withhold from us those things which may be injurious to us, even if 
we request them.”® To the same purpose was that of Apollonius of 
Tyane, that the gods would bestow such things as were suitable.° 

Prayers were denominated ebyal or zposevyal, etypara, dejoes, 
ixeoiat, ikeretat, airipara, Aural, mpdcodo:, dpal; and thanksgiving was 
called evyapioria. They who prayed either to the gods or men held 
in their hands green boughs, and wore crowns upon their heads, or 
garlands upon their necks, with the design of procuring the respect of 
those to whom they made their supplications.? These boughs were 
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called by different names, as OaAdoi, or KhdSor ixrhpror, puddades ixrij- 
pes, and ixrnpiac; and they were commonly of laurel or olive,’ be- 
cause those trees were always green and flourishing ¥ or because the 
laurel was a token of victory and success, and the olive of peace and 
good will. In the boughs they put wool, which was not tied, but 
wrapt round them, and which for that reason they called decpor 
&Secpov pvddddos, the tye without a knot. Hence .they were deno- 
minated oréppara.” 

With these boughs, and sometimes with their hands, if doubtful of 
success, they touched the knees of the statue or man whom they ad- 
dressed, the knees being the most flexible parts.’ If they had hopes 

of success, they touched the right hand, but never the left, which was 
considered unpropitious ; and the hand was touched as being the in- 
‘strument of action.’ If they were confident of success, they touched 
the chin or cheeks. It was customary to touch the head, because 
that was deemed the principal and most honorable member of the 
body,’ or because they desired that the god would assent to their re- 
quests by a nod.” Sometimes they touched the knees with one hand, 


and the head or hands with the other: 
—AdBe youvwy = 
Sxarp, dekereph 8 Up’ bm’ avOepedvos édovoa.” 
One hand she placed 
Beneath his beard, and one his knee embraced. Pops. 


Sometimes they kissed the hands and knees ;° and sometimes they 
kissed their own hands,” and then stretched them towards the god 
whom they worshipped. They also paid homage to the gods by 
putting the fore-finger over the thumb, and turning to the right hand.? 
Sometimes they prostrated themselves at the entrance of the temple, 
and kissed the threshold ;” and so generally was the custom of kissing 
practised by supplicants, that the word zpooxuveiy, to adore or wor- 
ship, signifies properly to kiss.° Another manner of supplication was 
by pulling the hairs from their heads, and offering them to the god to 
whom they prayed.‘ To excite the pity and compassion of the gods, 
they frequently clothed themselves in rags, or put on the habit of 
mourners. 

The postures which they used were different. They prayed some- 
times standing, and sometimes sitting, but generally kneeling, which 
exhibits the greatest humiliation ; and hence yourdeeoOar, yovumerety, 
&c. signify to pray. Prostration was almost as frequent as kneeling." 
Some say that when the Greeks prayed to the gods, they turned their 
faces éri Sex, towards the east, or the right parts of the world ;° and 
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when to the heroes or demigods, towards the west :” but others inform 
us that they always turned their faces towards the sun; and that in 
the morning they looked towards the east, at noon to the south, and 
in the evening to the west.* 


Next to the temples and altars, the safest place for those who 


offered up petitions either to gods or men, was the hearth or fire- 
place, to which, as being the altar of Vesta and of the household gods, 
strangers and exiles usually betook themselves.’ After seating them- 
selves there in the ashes in a mourning posture, and with a dejected 
countenance, they kept silence; for the action sufficiently declared 
the calamity and the wishes of the suppliant.* The Molossians had a 
peculiar manner of supplicating, which was different from that used 
in any other country, and which was adopted by Themistocles when 
pursued by the Athenians and Lacedemonians, and obliged to seek 
the protection of Admetus, king of that country, With the young 
prince, then a child, in his arms, he prostrated himself before the 
king’s household gods.¢ 
They who fled to the gods for refuge or assistance first crowned the 

altars with garlands, and then made their requests to the deity.’ It 
was also usual to take hold of the altars.¢ In praying, it was likewise 
customary to lift up the hands towards heaven,? which was supposed 
to be the habitation of the gods; and hence, they who prayed were 
Said yelpas avacyeiv, to lift up their hands :¢ 

"Ea OAdy yap Ait xeipas dvaryeuev, atic érehon Sf 

"Tis just (said Priam) to the sire above 

To raise our hands ; for who so good as Jove? Pops. 


On the contrary, because the infernal deities were thought to inhabit 


beneath the earth, the Greeks prayed to them with their hands point- 
ed downwards; and sometimes, in order to excite more effectually 
the attention of these gods, they stamped the ground with their feet : 
and when they prostrated themselves, they beat the earth with their 
hands.’ Lastly, when they prayed to the marine deities, they stretched 
their hands towards the sea.‘ Prayer beiag ended, they lifted up one 
of their hands to their mouths, and kissed it. On this occasion the 
right hand, rather than the left, was kissed :* and only 70 éreabévap, 
the back part of the hand, was thus honored.’ | 

It was a common opinion of the Greeks that their prayers were 
more efficacious and successful when offered in a barbarous and un- 
known language.” If they obtained their request, and this request 
related to matters of importance, they presented to the god some 
splendid gift, or offered a sacrifice in gratitude for the benefit which 
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they had received; and sometimes they gave an account of it to the 
priest, who caused it to be registered in the temple, as a testimony of 
the goodness of the gods, and of their readiness to hear and assist 
those who make known to them their requests. 

From the Grecian prayers we pass to their imprecations, which 
were very terrible, and considered so powerful as to occasion the de- 
struction not only of individuals, but of whole families and cities.” 
But the most dreadful imprecations were those pronounced by pa- 
rents, priests, kings, prophets, or other sacred persons. Phoenix re- 
lates that the gods would not permit him to have children on account 
of his father’s imprecations ;° and he afterwards says that Meleager 
was destroyed by the curses of his mother, who had invoked Pluto 
and Proserpine 

Tlau8) Sduev Odvarov® ris 8 hepoporris "Epivvis 
"Exdvev é& "EpéBevopiy, duelAtxov Hrop éxovca.? 
On her own son to wreak her brother’s death: 


Hell heard her curses from the realms profound, 
And the red fiends that walk the nightly round. Pops. 


Hence men condemned for any notorious crime were publicly cursed 
by the priests.” The Greeks called imprecations apas and carapas. 


CHAP. VI. 


Grecian Oaths. 


"Opxos, the god of oaths, is fabled to have been the son of *Epss, 
Contention.” We are told that in the golden age, when men strictly 
observed the laws of truth and justice, there was no occasion for 
oaths; but when they degenerated from their primitive simplicity, it 
was necessary for mankind to devise some expedient which might 
secure them from the fraud and falsehood of each other. Hence oaths 
originated. We are also told that Chiron first invented oaths.* How- 
ever that be, it is probable that at first oaths were used only on im- 
portant occasions, though in time they were employed in trivial mat- 
ters, and in common discourse. This occasioned the distinction of 
oaths into that called 6 yéyas, which was used only in matters of im- 
portance, and that denominated 6 juxpés, which was taken in things of 
no moment. Some inform us that the péyas épxos was the oath by 
which the gods, and.the puxpds that by which the creatures, were 
called on to witness; but the futility of this distinction is evident. 
The Arcadians swore by the waters of a fountain called Styx in Ar- 
eadia.t The great oath of the gods was by the Stygian lake : 

Abrhy piv yap 2Onxe Ocdv méeyay eupevar 8pxov." 
For Jove ordained this lake a solemn oath 
To all the gods should be. 
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If any god swore falsely by these waters, he was prohibited the use 
of nectar, and deprived of his divinity, for one hundred, or as some 
say for nine, and others for nine thousand years. 

The god that was thought more especially to preside over oaths 
was Jupiter, though all the gods seem to have been concerned in 
them, for it was usual to swear by all or any of the gods; but oaths 
were thought chiefly and more peculiarly to belong to Jupiter : 

Ziva 0, ds dpKey 

Ovarots raplas veydmrora.” 

And Jove, who over human oaths presides. 
The gods by whom Solon commanded the Athenians chiefly to swear 
in public causes, were ‘Ixéovos, KaOdpous, and ’Ezaxeorhpios, which 
are supposed to be only three names of Jupiter "Opxios. The Greeks, 
however, swore by other deities, as Apollo, Neptune, Minerva, and 
Themis. The Athenians in particular also swore very often by other 
gods; sometimes by all the gods in general, and sometimes pa rods 
dadexa Oeovs, by the twelve great gods. The Spartans usually swore 
pa rw 2, by Castor and Pollux. The oaths of the Grecian women 
‘were commonly by Juno, Diana, or Venus, or 1) rw Gew, by Ceres 
and Proserpine ; and the oaths by these goddesses were appropriated 
exclusively to females, and were never used by men except in imita- 
tion of women.” Women, however, often swore by other goddesses, 
and sometimes by the gods.’ 

Men commonly swore by the god to whom the business in which 
they were engaged, or the place in which they were, belonged: in 
the market they usually swore by ‘Eppijs ’Ayopatos, Mercury; plough- 
men, by Ceres; they who delighted in horses, by Neptune. The 
Athenians alone of all the Greeks swore by Isis; and the Thebans 
commonly by Osiris.’ ; 

Sometimes they swore indefinitely by any of the gods, as “Oprope 
Bey twa rev Oeoy.* Others, thinking it unlawful to use the name of 
god on every trivial occasion, omitted the name, and said only Nai 
pa rév.* Some considered oaths as altogether unlawful; others as 
lawful on certain oceasions.’? Sometimes they swore by the creatures, 
as 1) Tov KUva, xijva, OY TAararov, by a dog, goose, or plane-tree; 
sometimes v7) rv Kammaptr, by a shrub that bears capers ; and some- 
times by colewort,’ which was an oath particularly used by the Io- 
nians. Sometimes they were forbidden all kinds of oaths. 

Sometimes they swore by the ground on which they stood: 

. Kal réSov xOovds 3uvupu.® 
And by the solid ground I swear. 


Sometimes they swore by rivers, fountains, floods, the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, all of which were accounted very sacred oaths ;/ some- 
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times by any thing which they used, as a fisherman swore by his nets, 
a soldier by his spear, which last was considered as a very great 
oath, because a spear was anciently an object of worship, and placed 
in the statues of the gods ;% and kings-and princes usually swore by 
their sceptres,” which, as the sceptre is a badge of regal and judicial 
power, was likewise deemed a solemn oath. 

Sometimes also they swore by the dead, as is evident from Demo- 
sthenes, who, in an oration to the Athenians, swore by rods év Mapa- 
Qo», those who lost their lives in the battle of Marathon: sometimes 
by the living, as by their owrnpia, safety, by their d\-yea, misfortunes, 
by their names, or by some member of their body;* and sometimes 
by those who were dearest to them, as by their parents, their chil- 
dren, or their friends. 

The manner of swearing was sometimes by lifting up their hands 
to heaven. Sometimes in the péyas dpxos, great and solemn oath, 
they laid their hands on the altar :* 


Tango aras, mediosque ignes et numina testor : 
Nulla dies pacem hanc Italis nec foedera rumpet.’ 


I touch the sacred altars, touch the flames, 

And all those powers attest, and all their names : 

Whatever chance befal on either side, ; 

No term of time this union shall divide. DryDeEn. 
Sometimes, instead of the altar, they swore by the Aé6os, the tribunal 
of Pnyx, a place in which the Athenian assemblies were convened.” 
In private contracts, the person swearing, instead of the altar, placed 
his hand on the hand of him to whom he swore.” ‘ In all agreements 
it was common to take each other by the hand, which was the manner 
of plighting their faith ; and the right hand was generally used for 
that purpose, as being the more honorable, and that by which supe- 
riors command those under them. 

In all solemn leagues and covenants the Greeks sacrificed to the 
gods to whom they swore, and commonly offered either a boar, a 
ram, or a goat; sometimes all three; and sometimes bulls or lambs 
instead of either of them. Sometimes they cut out the testicles of the 
victim, and swore while standing upon them ; and the ram or boar thus 
used was properly called rouéas. The ceremonies were thus performed : 
—they first cut some of the hair from the head of the victim, and 
distributed part of it to all those who were present, that all might par- 
ticipate in the oath.’ After this they invoked the gods to be witnesses 
of the agreement, and to punish the person that should violate his 
oath. They then killed the victims by cutting their throats; and 
hence came the phrase dpa téuvecy, to make.a covenant. After this 
they repeated the words, which both parties were to confirm by mu- 
tual oaths.” They then made a libation of wine, which at this time 
was mixed to denote the concord of the parties; and praying again 
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to the gods, they poured it out, beseeching that whoever should vio- 
late his oath, might have his blood or brains poured out in the same 
manner.? 

It was common to add a solemn imprecation to their oaths, for the 
satisfaction of the person by whom the oath was required, as, Ei pév 
evopk®, TOAAA por Ayala yévoro’ ef émtopKG, éEwAns amodolunv: If 
what I swear be true, may I enjoy much happiness; if I forswear 
myself, may I utterly perish.” The flesh at these sacrifices was for- 
bidden to be eaten; and therefore, if the person concerned was at 
home, it was. buried ;* and if the party was a stranger, it was thrown 
into the sea or otherwise disposed of. If any unlucky or ominous 
accident happened at the time of sacrificing, they commonly deferred 
the rite, or refused to swear.’ 

Another manner of swearing was as follows :—they took hold of 
their garments, and pointing a sword towards their throats, invoked 
the heavens, earth, sun, and furies, to be witnesses of what they were 
about to perform. They then sacrificed a boar-pig, which they cast 
into the sea, and afterwards took the oath.” | 

The solemn manner of taking an oath among the Molossians, was 

by cutting an ox into small pieces, and then swearing; and hence 
whatever was divided into small parts was proverbially called Bots 6 
Modorrav.” 
_ Another manner of swearing was, when, after taking the oath and 
pronouncing maledictions against him who should violate it, wedges 
of red-hot iron were thrown into the sea; which intimated that the 
oath should be inviolable so long as the iron remained in the sea with- 
out swimming.” This mode of swearing was used by the Phocen- 
sians, who obliged themselves by an oath, which was followed by 
dreadful imprecations, that they would never return to Phocea; and 
hence the proverb ®wxéwy dpa, the curse of the Phocensians, was 
applied to men who were under the obligations of a strict oath.’ 

Another manner was, when the swearer went into the temple of 
Ceres and Proserpine, or, as some say, into that of Ceres Thesmopho- 
rus, where, after performing certain ceremonies, he was clothed in 
the purple vestment of the goddess, and holding a lighted torch in 
his hand, as being in the presence of the deity, took the oath by all 
the gods in the world. This was considered by the Syracusans as 
the most solemn and sacred oath that conld be taken.’ 
~ Another method of swearing was generally used at Palice, a city of 
Sicily, where was a fountain named Acadinus, to which the swearers 
repaired, and having written the oath on a tablet, threw it into the 
water, in which if it swam, the person accused was deemed honest ; 
but if it sank, he was immediately to be cast into the flames which 
issued from the fountain.’ 
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There were also other methods: of clearing themselves from the im- 
putation of crimes ; as when a person.accused creeped on his hands 
through the fire, or held ia his hands a red-hot iron, which was 
called in Greek ebdpos.* When a woman was accused of inconti- 
nence, she was to exculpate herself by oath, which was written on a 
tablet and hung round her neck. She then waded into the water to 
the middle of her leg, and if she was innocent, the water remained as 
before ; but if she was guilty, it increased so as to cover the tablet, 
lest so detestable a sight as a false oath should be exposed to. the 
view of the sun and the world.’ 

The reverence which the Greeks paid to oaths appears from their 
using the word evopkos, one who kept his oaths, to signify edocs, a 
pious person.? On the contrary, when they would designate a 
wicked wretch, they called’ him éziopxoy, perjured.¢ Common 
swearers were called by the Athenians dpdyrro, from the name. of 
- the place in which oaths were required of persons before they were 
admitted to public offices.’ | 

In some places false swearers suffered death; in some, the same 
punishment that was due to the crime with which they charged an 
innocent person; and in others, a pecuniary fine only. But though 
they might escape human punishment, it was believed that the di- 
vine vengeance would not fail to overtake them 3’ and though the 
other gods sometimes took upon them to punish this crime, this was 
considered the peculiar province of Jupiter, who was surnamed “Op- 
xtos.£ Perjured persons were also thought to be haunted by. the 
Furies, who, every fifth day of the month, visited them for that pur- 
pose : host 

"Ev réurrn yap pac "Epwrbas dupimorevew 
“Opkoy twrupévas, Tov “Epis TEKEe Ti émidpkots.” 


The fifths of every month your care require, 

Days full of trouble and afflictions dire : 

For then the Furies take their round, ’tis said, 

And heap their vengeance on the perjured head. CooxkE. 


In some places even insensible creatures were supposed to take 
revenge for this crime: the Arcadians believed that whoever swore 
falsely by the river Styx would suffer some severe and remarkable 
punishment; and it was said that no perjured person could enter the 
subterranean cavern, sacred to Palemon, at Corinth, without becom- 
ing a memorable example of divine justice. In Sicily, at the temple 
of the Palici, in the city Palice, were certain fountains or lakes called 
Delli, from which constantly issued flames and balls of fire, with 
boiling water, and to which the people resorted from all parts for the 
decision of controversies. If any one swore falsely near these foun- 
tains, he was immediately struck. with lameness, blindness, or some 
other calamity.’ 
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This crime, however, was so much practised by the Greeks, that 
they could never avoid the imputation of perfidy; and Greca fides 
was a proverbial expression applied to men who were inconstant, 
wavering, and not to be trusted :# 


Tory ‘EAAds older oddép.! 
Nothing of honesty Greece ever knew. 


The Thessalians in particular were infamous for this vice ; and hence 
by Qeooadéy véuroua is meant fraud and deceit ;” and by Ocrradéy 
codcopa, the treacherous conduct of the Thessalians towards their 
confederates in the Peloponnesian war. The Locrians also were no- 
torious for this crime; and hence the opprobrious proverbs, Aoxpoi 
vas ouvOjcas, and Aoxkpay ovvOnua, which denoted fraudulent persons 
and practices.”. The Lacedamonians, who were remarkable for their 
valor and temperance, and who appeared the most just in private 
concerns, were stigmatised for their treachery and contempt of oaths 
in public matters.? Hence they were called aiuto, which is inter- 
preted by Weterac cat dédco1, liars and deceivers ;? and hence they 
are said to have regarded neither altars, promises, nor oaths : 


Oicw ote Bapol, oitre mioris, 086 Spos péver.d 
Who neither altars, oaths, nor trust revere, 


That this was no calumny appears from the saying of Lysander, one 
of their greatest generals, that < boys are to be deceived with dice, 
but men (of another nation) with oaths.”” We are told, indeed, that 
to serve their country ‘was the principle and spring of all their ac- 
tions, and that whatever was just or unjust was regarded by no 
other criterion.’ The Athenians seem to have had a greater regard 
for honesty; for when Themistocles formed a design which would 
be advantageous to the commonwealth, and which he was to commu- 
nicate to Aristides in private, the latter reported to the péople that 
the contrivance was beneficial but very unjust, and Themistocles was 
commanded to desist from his intention.‘ ’Arricds Haprus denoted a 
sincere and incorrupt witness; and ‘Arricy wéoris, an honest faith.” 
However, the honesty of the Athenians was not always proof against 
the specious and alluring temptation of the public good.* 


CHAP. VII. 
Grecian Divination, and Oracles in general. 


Ir has been a universally received opinion, that the gods conversed 
familiarly with some men, whom they endowed with extraordinary 
powers, and whom they admitted to a knowledge of their counsels 
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and designs. These men were by the Greeks called pavress; and 
payrec signified all kinds of divination, or a knowledge of obseure 
and future events, which cannot be attained by any ordinary or na- 
tural means. Divination was of two sorts ;¥ one of which was deno- 
minated dreyvos and 4didaxros, unartificial or natural, as not being 
obtained by any rules or observations, but received by divine inspi- 
ration without any care or exertion of him to whom it was imparted. 
With this kind were the Sibyls and others endued, who delivered 
oracles and foretold future events by inspiration, without observing 
external signs. Another sort of divination was called reyyi), arti- 
ficial, because it was not obtained by immediate inspiration, but was 
the effect of experience and observation, though not altogether desti- 
tute of divine direction and concurrence. 

Oracles were denominated by the Greeks ypnopol, ypnopmdia, 
xXpnopwdhpara, xpnopodoylar, ard rod yxpgy, from giving answers,” 
Adyta,Y hac ék Oeod,* pavredpara,® Oeorpdma,’ Oeoricpara, Vécgara, 
gpovriorypta ;° the interpreters or revealers of oracles, ypnopoddyor 54 
the persons who consulted the oracles, Qeompdrot, Oewpoi,’ ypnopopd- 
po.’ and the places in which they were delivered, ypnorfpia, par- 
reta,£ and dvdkropa. Some of these names were also applied to other 
kinds of divination. 

Of all sorts of divination, oracles were in the greatest repute, as 
they were thought to proceed immediately from the gods; whilst 
others were delivered by men who, through ignorance or mistake, or 
for some unlawful purpose, might conceal or betray the truth. Hence 
oracles obtained such credit and esteem among the Greeks, that they 
were consulted in all disputes and controversies ;* and their determi- 
nations were held sacred and inviolable.’ Nothing of moment was 
undertaken without first knowing the will of the gods: if a new form 
of government was to be instituted,’ if war was to be proclaimed’ or 
peace concluded, if laws were to be enacted,” the oracles were first 
consulted. No one was allowed to consult the gods till he had 
offered them presents and sacrifices, which probably contributed to 
raise the esteem of oracles among the common people, who com- 
monly admire what they cannot attain. Hence few besides princes 
and men of opulence used to consult the oracles ;* and to preserve 
the reverence with which oracles were regarded, even persons of the 
greatest rank and wealth were not allowed to consult them at all 
times, but only on certain stated days.’ 

As to the causes of oracles, it has been disputed whether they were 
the revelations of demons, or only the delusions of crafty and de- 
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signing men. That oracles were the invention of crafty persons, and 
that all the proceedings were deceitful, is:scarcely credible; but it 
is very certain that they were frequently supported by the fraud and 
craft of men. Some have thought that they were produced by the 
exhalations of the earth, and by natural causes ;? some, that they pro- 
ceeded from human souls separated from their bodies ;7. and others 
have ascribed them to the power of the devil.’ 

But in what manner soever the question respecting the causes af 
oracles be decided, it was the common opinion that Jupiter was the 
first. cause of all sorts of divination, ‘and that he revealed what he 
thought fit to inferior demons out of the books of fate which he was 
supposed to possess. Hence he was surnamed zavopdaios, the author 
and dispenser of all divination ;* and to him is ascribed the invention 
of oracles.’ Of the other gods Apollo was reputed to. have the 
greatest skill in predictions, and to preside over oracles and divina- 
tions; but this was only in subordination to Jupiter, and by partici- 
pation with him :* 

TAvTA "yap TaThp 
Zebs-eykadre? Aotia beomicpara.” 


On Pheebus Jove these oracles bestows. °. 


Some say that Apollo received the art of divination from Pan ;” 
some, that he was instructed by Themis ;* and others, by Glaucus.’ 
Lastly, some are of opinion that the heavenly Venus was the mother 
of the universe; and the inventor of all sorts of divination and fore- 
knowledge. 

The manner of delivering oracles varied in different places and at 
different times: in some places they were revealed by interpreters, as 
at Delphi ;* and in others the gods themselves were supposed to an- 
swer viva voce,* by dreams,’ by .lots,° or in some other way. ‘The 
oracles which the gods themselves pronounced, were denominated 
xpnopol avrégwvot; those which were delivered by interpreters, yon- 
opot vropyrixot. In some places several modes were used. The per- 
sons who consulted Trophonius first received an answer to their 
questions ina dream; and if the dream was obscure and difficult to 
be understood, it was interpreted by men who were instructed in that 
art by the deity. Several other ways in giving answers to enquirers 
were also used. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
The Oracles of Jupiter. 


By some, Dodona is thought to have been a city of Thessaly; but 
others, with greater probability, place it in one of the northern dis- 
tricts of Epirus. It anciently belonged to the Thesprotians, but 
afterwards fell into the hands of the Molossians.“ It was built by 
Deucalion, who peopled it with those who escaped from the univer- 
sal deluge, in which the greatest part of Greece perished. He called 
the city Dodona, from Dodonim, the son of Javan, who led a 
colony into these parts of Epirus from the river Dodon or Don which 
flowed near it, or from a Phoenician man or woman of that name. 
At the same time also Deucalion founded a temple, which he conse- 
crated to Jupiter, who was thence called Dodonzus. 

This was the first temple in Greece; but the oracle seems to have 
been more ancient, as it is said to have been the most ancient of all 
the Grecian oracles.¢ The fable says that on a certain time two 
black pigeons Hew from the city of Thebes in Egypt, and that one of 
them alighted in Libya, and the other at Dodona. The latter, sitting 
upon an oak, distinctly pronounced these words, ‘‘ Institute on this 
spot an oracle in honor of Jupiter.” The other pigeon enjoined the 
same thing to the inhabitants of Libya; and both were considered as 
interpreters of the will of the gods’ However absurd this story may 
seem, it appears to have had some foundation in fact. The Egyp- 
tian priests maintained that in ancient times two priestesses carried 
their sacred rites to Libya and Dodona; and in the language of the 
ancient people of Epirus, wéXeuae signified both pigeons and old wo- 
men.£ Prophetesses were also sometimes denominated zéAerar, doves, 
because they predicted from the observation of those birds,” or be- 
cause of their grey hairs. 

Some say that this oracle was founded by the Pelasgians, who were 
the most ancient people in Greece.* Others relate that the oracle of 
Dodona was transferred into Epirus from Pelasgia, a city of Thes- 
saly, and that it was accompanied by a great number of women, 
from whom the prophetesses in succeeding ages were descended, and 
from whom Jupiter received the name of Pelasgicus.’ | 

Dodona was situated at the foot of mount Tomarus, in which rose 
a great number of inexhaustible springs.” It was indebted for its 
wealth and fame to the strangers who consulted the oracle. The 
temple of Jupiter and the porticoes around it were decorated with 
innumerable statues, and with offerings from almost every nation on 
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earth.” Not far from the temple was a spring which ebbed and 
flowed every day, and which, though its water was cold and extin- 
guished lighted torches plunged into it, lighted torches that were ex- 
tinguished when they were brought within a certain distance.’ 

Close to the temple, and sacred to Jupiter, was a forest of oaks,? 
or, as some say, of beeches,’ which was supposed to be inhabited by 
Dryades, Fauni, and Satyri, who danced under the shade of the trees. 
The acorns of this wood were highly esteemed before the use of 
corn.” ‘These oaks or beeches were said to be endued with a human 
voice, and with the spirit of prophecy; and hence they were called 
mpooyyopo. and pavricai dpves, speaking and prophesying oaks.* 
Argo, the ship of the Argonauts, being built with the trees of this 
wood, was also endued with the same power of speaking ; and hence 
they called it AdAnOpov kiooay, a chattering magpie.’ 

These, however, were mere fables; for who can now believe that 
trees were ever endued with the. power of speaking, or that doves 
could prophesy ?” The matter seems to have been thus :—the persons 
that delivered the oracles were, at the first, men who were called. 
vrogyrac and LYeddol,”? the latter name being derived from Selle, a 
town in Epirus, or from the river Selleis.” They were also called 
‘EdAoi, either because Jupiter’s temple at Dodona was denominated 
‘EdAG,* or for some other reason ; and some think it not improbable 
that the words o’ ‘Eddol¥ might be confounded into ZedAol, either by 
a continuation of the words, or by changing the aspiration into the 
letter o ; and if so,’these men were first denominated ‘E)oi and not 
2ehdoi. ‘They were designated by the epithets avirrdmodes, because 
as they never went out of the temple they had no occasion to wash 
their feet ;* and yapaedyat, because they slept on the ground in 
skins, or because they lay on the ground and not in beds.* They 
were also called Toydpoe or Topotpo, from the mountain Tomarus or 
Tomurus in Thesprotia, at the foot of which stood the temple.’ 
These diviners, when they were consulted, placed themselves in one 
of the oaks (for some allow the faculty of speech only to one tree), 
from which they gave answers; and thus the oak was thought to 
utter the oracle, which was pronounced only out of the hollow stock, 
or from its branches.° Afterwards, the decisions of the oracle were 
delivered to three old women,’ except to the Beotians, who, on a 
certain occasion, having suspected the prophetess of favoring the 
enemy, threw her into the fire, and were adjudged to receive answers 
from men only.’ As in the language of the Thessalians, these pro- 
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phetesses were denominated medetades, which also signifies doves,é 
the oracles were said to be delivered by doves. | 

The gods revealed their secrets to the priestesses of this temple in 
various modes. Sometimes these women entered the sacred forest, 
and placing themselves near the prophetic tree,’ attentively observed 
the murmur of the leaves agitated by the zephyrs, or the groaning of 
the branches beaten by the storm. At other times, stopping at the 
side of a spring which gushes from. the foot of this tree,’ they listened 
to the noise produced by the bubbling of its fleeting waters: they 
carefully remarked the different gradations of sound, and from them 
presaged future events. ‘They observed the same method in explain- 
ing the noise produced by the clashing of several copper basins, 
which were suspended round the temple,* and which were so placed 
that, if one was struck, all of them were put in motion. 

Near the temple also were two columns,’ on one of which was a 
brazen vessel or kettle, and on the other the, figure of a boy holding 
a whip with three little brass thongs or flexible chains, having a knob 
at the end of each. These thongs or chains, carried by the wind, 
struck against the vessel or kettle, and produced a sound of conside- 
rable duration.” The priestess was accustomed to calculate the con- 
tinuance of this sound, which she made subservient to her purposes, 
and which gave rise to the proverb Awdwratoy yadkeiov, as applied to 
talkative persons.” Kepxupaiwy paoré was another proverb not much 
different from the last, and was taken from the whip, which, with the 
kettle and boy, was dedicated to the Corcyreans.° 

This oracle was also sometimes consulted by lot, which was done 
by putting scrolls or dice into an urn, whence they were fortuitously 
drawn? 

Dione, the daughter of Uranos, is said to have participated with 
Jupiter the incense burnt at the temple of Dodona.? This oracle is 
said to have ceased about the time of Augustus Cesar.” 

At Elis was an oracle of.Olympian Jupiter, which was once famous, 
but did not long continue in repute. The temple, however, preserved 
its ancient splendor, was adorned with magnificent structures, and. 
enriched with presents from every part of Greece.‘ 

An altar was dedicated to Jupiter at Pisa, where answers were: 
given by the posterity of Janus.’ 

In Crete was a very ancient oracle of Jupiter, from which Minos’ 
is said to have received the laws which he afterwards enacted.“ This 
oracle was delivered in a cave under the earth, where the divine will 
was revealed by dreams, in which the gods conversed familiarly with 
the inquirers.’? In the same island was a temple dedicated to Jupi- 
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ter,” which stood upon Mount Ida,* and which was sometimes called 
’Apxéotor, from dpxécat, to help or defend, because the sons of Titan, 
when vanquished by Saturn, fled into this cave and escaped his fury.” 


[Book If, 


CHAP. IX. 
The Oracles of Apollo. 


APou.Lo was thought more peculiarly to preside over prophets, 
and to inspire them with the knowledge of future events ; and hence 
he was designated by the epithet cepddos, gainful, on account of the 
profits which mankind received from his predictions.” 

The oracles of Apollo were not only the most numerous, but also 
of the greatest repute. Among them the oracle at Delphi claimed 
the first place on account of its antiquity, in which it vied with that 
of Dodona, the truth and perspicuity of its answers, the magnificence 
of its struetures, the number and value of the ava0jpara, presents, 
dedicated to the god, and the multitudes that resorted thither for 
counsel; for in these respects it surpassed not only all the oracles of 
other gods, but even those sacred to Apollo himself. 

The place in which the oracles were delivered, was called Py- 
thium ;* the priestess who pronounced them, Pythia ;? the sports in- 
stituted in honor of Apollo, were denominated Pythian ;° and Apollo 
himself was called Pythius. These denominations are said to have 
had their origin from Python, a serpent, or a man so called from his 
cruelty, who possessed this place, and whom Apollo overcame 37 amd 
rov wiOecbar, from putrifying, because the car¢ase of Python was 
suffered to lie there and putrify ;° a0 rod véo0a, from inquiring, 
because the oracle was there consulted * but the true origin seems 
to have been [1é0w, which was another name of the city of Delphi,’ 
and was so called from Pythis, the son of Delphus and grandson of 
Apollo. 

The city of Delphi was thought to be situated in the middle of the 
earth. The poets feign that to discover this, Jupiter sent forth two 
eagles, or crows, or swans, one from the east, the other from the 
west, and that they met together precisely at this place.’ It is said, 
however, to have been situated in the middle of Greece,* and was 
thence commonly called ‘Opgadds, which signifies a navel; and the 
oracle was sometimes denominated peodpdadov parreioy.’ In allu- 
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sion to that name, there was in the temple the figure of.a navel made 
of white stone, with a riband banging from it, and upon it were 
placed two eagles, in. memory of those dispatched by Jupiter.” 
Some, however, are of opinion that this name was derived from the 
divine answers which were given there, and which were called opu@ai.” 

The origin of this oracle’is variously related. Some say that it 
first belonged to Earth, by whom Daphne, a mountain nymph, was 
constituted priestess.” Some report that it was sacred both to Earth 
and Neptune; that Earth gave answers herself, but that Neptune 
had an interpreter named Pyrco; and that afterwards Neptune re- 
signed his share to Earth This goddess was succeeded by Themis, 
who delivered oracles at the time of Deucalion’s deluge.’ Some say 
that Themis possessed this oracle from the beginning ;’ and we know 
that Themis and the Earth were commonly reputed the same goddess 
under different names, toA\AGy dvopdrwy popoy pia. Hence ‘Themis 
is called Qesv xpeoPurarn, the oldest of the gods.‘ Some say that 
this oracle was first possessed by Earth ; then by Themis, daughter 
of Earth, who resigned it to her sister Phoebe, by whom it was at 
length given to Apollo." Some relate that Apollo having seized this 
oracle by force, Earth endeavoured to precipitate him into the infer- 
nal regions ;? and some, that Apollo having expelled Themis was 
himself expelled by Earth, but recovered the oracle by the assistance 
of Jupiter.” Agreeably to this it is said that Apollo, having learned 
the art of divination from Pan, came to Delphi, where oracles were 
then given by Themis, and killing Python, the serpent which 
guarded the mouth of the sacred cavern, he seized the oracle.* 
When this oracle was possessed by Earth, she returned answers by 
dreams.’ . Others say that the Delphian oracle belonged to Saturn,’ 
At length, however, it -was possessed by Apollo, who did not long 
enjoy it alone; for in the war against the sons of Titan, Bacchus 
being much wounded was afterwards restored to his brother Apollo, 
who received him into his temple, and ordered divine honors to be 
paid him. Hence some are of opinion that the city was called Del- 
phi, from &5eAgoi, brethren, because Apollo and Bacchus were both 
sons of Jupiter. ! | | 

This oracle is said to have been first discovered by goats; in me- 
mory of which the Delphians, when they asked counsel of the god, 
generally offered a goat. The manner of the discovery is thus re- 
lated. Some goats straying among the rocks of Mount Parnassus, 
and approaching a fissure in the earth that emitted unwholesome ex- 
halations, were suddenly affected with extraordinary and convulsive 
motions, and uttered strange sounds.’ The goatherd observing this, 
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and wondering at the cause, went to view the cavern, and was seized 
with a similar frenzy, in which he leaped and danced, and uttered 
strange and foreboding expressions. This being noised abroad, the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood flocked to the place, and breathing 
the same vapor, experienced the same effects, and in their deliriuin 
pronounced broken and unconnected phrases. ‘These words were 
immediately considered as predictions ; and the vapor of the cavern 
was supposed to be a divine breath, which unveiled the secrets of 
futurity.° At length, after many possessed with this frenzy had 
thrown themselves into the cavern, an edict was issued which com- 
manded that no one should approach it; and over the mouth of the 
cavern was placed a tripod,.upon which a virgin was ordered to sit; 
and there deliver the answers of the god. This oracle was very an- 
cient, and flourished more than one hundred years before the Trojan 
war; and from it the Greeks are said to have received the celebrated 
answer, that Troy should be taken by them in the tenth year. 

Some say that the tripod placed upon the mouth of the cavern 
was a pot filled with dust, through which the afflatus passed into the 
belly of the virgin, and thence proceeded through the mouth; some, 
that it was a wide brass pot, filled with. Wijdo, pebbles, by the mo- 
tion of which the prophetess formed her conjectures ;° some, that it 
was a large vessel with three feet, into which the prophetess plunged 
when she expected to be inspired ;_ but the general opinion is, that it 
was not a vessel, but a table or seat, on which the Pythia leaned or 
sat’ The tripod was denominated ypnoripcosé and xpopyrexds ;* and 
thé cover of the tripod, or, as some say, the tripod itself, dAjos,’ 
which properly denotes a mortar or round stone.‘ Hence the pro- 
phetess was called” ExvoAyis, and Apollo himself ”Evodpos ;? and hence 
also originated the proverb éy d\ym ebvaow, which was applied to 
those who spoke prophetically ; which some, however, derive from a 
diviner named Holmus, and which others think to refer to the super- 
stitious custons of sleeping in the é\yos when a prophetical dream 
was desired.” ‘The tripod was sacred to Apollo, either from the per- 
fection of the number three, or in allusion to the three celestial cir- 
cles, two of which the sun touches, and in his annual. course passes 
over the third.” The three legs of the tripod are supposed to signify 
the knowledge of the god, as distinguished by the present, past, and 
future time :° 

“Os 78n td 7° edvta, rh 7° eoodueva, mpd 7 edyra.? 
Whose comprehensive view 
The past, the present, and the future knew. Pops. 
The same tripod was not always used: the first was placed there by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring country ;_ the second, which was 
wrought by Vulcan and made of brass, and seems to have been that 
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which was so famed by the poets, was presented to Apollo by Pelops, 
at his marriage with Hippodamia, the daughter of GEnomaus, king of 
the Eleans ; the third, which was of gold, was dedicated to Apollo by 
certain fishermen of Miletus, who in fishing drew it from the water, 
and presented. it to the god.’ The tripod was called in. Latin cor- 
tina, which was also the name given to the cover, from its being 
made of the skin of the Python. Others, however, are of opinion 
that cortina signified the tent in which the tripod was kept, and 
which was round like that of a cauldron; and hence the celestial 
hemisphere is called cali cortina,’ and the tholus, or round compass 
at the top of a theatre, cortina theatri. 

The person that delivered the oracles of the god was a woman, 
whom the Greeks called Pythia, Pythonissa, and Phoebas. The most 
celebrated of these was Phoemonoé, who was remarkable as well from 
being the first priestess, as from her clothing the oracles in heroic 
verse.’ Some say that prophets delivered this oracle ;* and others, 
that Apollo chose the men of Crete to publish his answers ;* but it is 
probable that these were priests and tropijrac, who publicly made 
known the answers which were received from the Pythia.’ 

At first there was only one Pythia at Delphi; but after the oracle 
became more frequented, two were appointed, and to them was after- 
watds added a third.” These women were virgins, till one of them 
was violated by a Thessalian; after which it was decreed that they 
should be above fifty years of age, in order that they might be se- 
cured from the attempts of lust, or that the loss of their chastity 
might not bring the oracles or religion info contempt. They wore, 
however, ‘the habit of virgins, by which to signify their purity and 
modesty.” They officiated by turns, and were chosen from among 
the lowest classes of the inhabitants of Delphi” . In general they 
were poor girls destitute of education and experience, of unexcep- 
tionable morals, and a very limited understanding.* They were 
obliged to observe the strictest rules of temperance and chastity, to 
dress simply, and to avoid the use of perfumes and purple garments.” 

Before the Pythia ascended the tripod, she washed her whole body, 
and especially her hair, in the fountain of Castalis, which was at the 
foot of Mount Parnassus, and of which poets, who were inspired by 
the same deity, used to drink. Sometimes also she drank of this 
water which flowed in the sanctuary, and which, as it was said, pos- 
sessed the virtue of disclosing futurity.2 When she first sat down 
upon the tripod, she shook the laurel tree that grew near it, and 
sometimes ate the leaves.° Both herself and the tripod were covered 
with chaplets and branches of laurel,’ which, as it was thought to 
conduce to inspiration, was called pavricdy purdv, the prophetic plant. 
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The Pythia being placed upon the tripod received the divine afflatus 
into her belly; and hence she was called éyyaorpipvOos or orepyépar- 
zis. As soon as she became inspired, she began to swell and foam at 
the mouth, tore her hair, mangled her flesh, and appeared like one 
distracted. Sometimes the paroxysm was such as to deprive her of 
life? It is said that under the tripod sometimes appeared a dragon, 
which returned answers, and which once killed the Pythia. 

For some time, the oracle was consulted during only one month of 
the year, which was called Buows, or Diatos, from giev, to spring up, 
because it was in the beginning of spring; or [Iéctos, which was so 
denominated dca rv day, because in that month they were allowed 
to inquire of the oracle. The seventh day of this month was called 
Apollo’s birth-day, by the name of IloAt¢Oo0s, because on that day 
Apollo returned many answers. When, however, it became inconve- 
nient to those who wished to consult the god, to wait till the month 
returned, one day in every month was appointed for that purpose.f 

They who consulted the oracle were required to make large and 
valuable presents to the god; by which means this temple excelled 
all others in riches, splendor, and magnificence. Hence originated 
the proverb ypijara ’Agjropos, the wealth of, Apollo, which signified 
an abundance of riches.’ Besides, they who wished to consult the 
oracle were obliged to sacrifice animals to the god. If a bull was 
offered, it was necessary that the animal should readily eat the flour 
presented to it; and if a goat, that its limbs should palpitate for 
some moments after cold water was thrown on them. These tokens 
were required to indicate that the sacrifice was acceptable to the 
god;’ for unless the omens were favorable, the priestess would not 
give any answer. Those, however, who rendered the god only a 
simple homage, deposited cakes and other offerings.* At the sacri- 
fices, five priests, named dauor, holy, assisted the prophets, and per- 
formed several offices with them. This priesthood was perpetual in 
the family, which pretended to deduce its origin from Deucalion. 
Over the priests presided the high priest, who was denominated écw- 
70, purifier.’ The prophets who attended on the Pythia were three 
in number, and were chosen by lot from the chief persons at Delphi. 
Their office was to sit near the tripod, to reduce into order the words 
uttered by the Pythia, and deliver the answers of the god to those 
who consulted the oracle.” ‘There were also persons who were called 
mepinynrai, conductors, who were guides to those that approached 
the temple, and who pointed out to them whatever was worthy of 
notice, and especially the gifts which had been presented to the god.” 
There was likewise another priest who assisted the prophetess in 
managing the oracle, and who, as well as Apollo, was called agfrwp. 
Women of an advanced age were employed to take care that the sa- 
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cred fire was not extinguished,’ and to keep it burning with the 
wood of the fir-tree.” 
. After offering to the god sacrifices in which the omens were favor- 
able, they who consulted the oracle returned into the temple with 
their heads crowned with laurel, and bearing in their hands a branch » 
encircled with a narrow fillet of white wool.? With this symbol the 
suppliants approached the altars. It was, however, required previ- 
ously to this that they should deliver their questions in writing,” and 
as briefly as possible,’ and wait till their turn of approaching the 
Pythia should be decided by lot.’ . | 5 

The answers of the god were always returned in the Greek lan- 
guage." The ancient Greeks delivered their laws in verse; and 
hence yéjos, which signifies a law, is frequently used to denote verses 
or songs.’ The answers of the Pythia were commonly given in rude 
and unpolished verses,” which were generally in hexameter,* and 
sometimes in iambic measure,’ according to the ability of the person 
to whom this office was committed ; for some are of opinion that poets 
“were maintained in the temple, to collect and arrange the words pro- 
nounced by the Pythia, and clothe them in verse.2. The custom, 
however, of giving answers in verse was not universally prevalent, as 
it is certain that they were sometimes delivered in prose; and it ap- 
pears that in later ages verse was less used on these occasions than 
prose, which seems to have been generally adopted in the time of 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who reigned about three hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era.’ | 

The Delphian oracles, if compared with others, might justly be 
considered as plain and perspicuous ; and it was usual for those, who 
‘had received an obscure answer at Dodona, to request Apollo at Del- 
phi to explain its meaning. ‘They were, however, in general so very 
obscure and ambiguous, that Apollo was called Aogias, because his 
answers were Aofa, crooked, or difficult to be understood ;? and the 
god is said not to speak plainly, nor wholly conceal the matter, but 
only to hint what was to happen ;° and, therefore, if the event provéd 
contrary to what was expected, the interpretation of the oracles, 
rather than the knowledge or veracity of Apollo, was called in ques- 
tion. The reason of this affected obscurity was said to be that im- 
pure persons ought not to be admitted to sacred things ;? by which it 
appears that it was deemed a profanation of religion to communicate 
mysteries in plain terms to the ignorant. 

As the answers received at Delphi were commonly such that they 
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appeared to suit any event which happened, it is not to be wondered 
that they were considered as most true by the ignorant and credu- 
lous;* and the veracity of this. oracle was so famous, that ra é« Tpl- 
modes was a proverbial expression for certain and infallible truths’ It 
is, indeed, impossible that the Delphian oracle should have been 
held in such estimation, or have received such great and valuable 
presents from kings and nations, if the truth of its predictions had 
. not been sufficiently attested. To the more sagacious, however, the 
answers of the oracle were suspected, especially as they knew that the 
Pythia was sometimes corrupted by presents; and Demosthenes 
complained that the priestess was bribed ¢:Aurmigew, or speak as 
Philip, king of Macedon, wished.’ Perialla, the Pythia, was deprived 
of her office, because she had suffered herself to be bribed by Cleo- 
menes to say that Demaratus, the colleague of Cleomenes, was not 
the true son of Aristo, king of Sparta, for the purpose of procuring 
the dethronement of Demaratus.’ It is to be observed, however, in 
Justice to the oracle, that these irregularities are sail to have taken 
place only in later ages.* 

At what time, or on what account, this oracle ceased, is uncertain. 
In the time of Cicero it had fallen into contempt ;’ but it was not en- 
tirely silent during the reign of Nero ;” and it gave answers in the 
time of Julian the Apostate." When Apollo forsook Delphi, it is said 
that he betook himself to the Hyperborean Scythians.? ; 

There was another oracle of Apollo at Cirrha, a sea-port belonging 
to Delphi, from which it was distant about sixty stadia” At this 
place prosperous oracles only were pronounced ; and if any calamity 
was to befal those who went thither for advice, the god declared it 
by his silence. There was a cavern at Cirrha, as well as at Delphi.? 
Some speak of this oracle in such a manner as renders it probable 
that it was the same as the oracle at Delphi A prophetess delivered 
oracles at Cirrha, as well as at Delphi. 

Next to this oracle may justly be reckoned that which was at De- 
los, the most celebrated of the Cyclades, which are a cluster of islands 
in the Agean sea, and which derived their name from their being 
situated around Delos in the form of a kvkdos, circle.? This island 
was famous among the poets for having been the birth-place of 
Apollo and Diana,” the former of whom was frequently called Delius 
Apollo,” and the latter Delia.” It was accounted so sacred and in- 
violable, that the Persians, when they pillaged and destroyed most of 
the other Grecian temples, dared to attempt nothing against the tem- 
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ple in this island. The temple of Apollo at Delos was situated about 
one hundred paces from the sea shore, which looked towards Eubeea. 
In this place an image of the god, in the shape of a dragon, was 
erected; and here he gave answers which in plainness and perspicuity 
exceeded those at Delphi.* The answers of the god, however, were 
not to be expected during the whole year; for Apollo resided here 
only in summer, and in winter retired to Patara, acity of Cilicia’ 
One of the altars was reckoned by some among the wonders of the 
world.? It was not gold nor marble which was admired in it; horns 
of animals, forcibly bent and artfully interwoven, formed a whole 
equally solid and regular. This altar was said to be the work of the 
god ‘himself in his childhood, and was composed of the horns of the 
wild goats which fed on mount Cynthus, and which fell beneath the 
shafts of Diana.“ To sacrifice any living creature on this altar was 
considered unlawful, and a profanation of the place which Apollo 
wished to preserve free from blood and from all pollution. 

The temple, which was built of Parian marble, and covered with 
festoons and garlands, was first founded by Eresichthon, the son of 
Cecrops.’? New embellishments were continually added by the diffe- 
rent states of Greece. In this edifice was a statue of Apollo, less 
celebrated for the delicacy of the workmanship than for its antiquity.“ 
The god was represented holding his bow in one hand ; and to signi- 
fy that music owed to him its origin and charms, with his left he sup- 
ported the three graces, of whom one had a lyre, another a flute, and 
a third a pipe. Here also was the palm tree which was sacred to La- 
tona, and which supported her when she brought forth Apollo and 
Diana.? 

No dogs were allowed to be brought up in Delos,’ because they 
tore in pieces Thasus, the son of Anius, and priest of Apollos It was 
also unlawful for any person to die or be born in this island ;¢ and 
therefore, when the Athenians were commanded by thie oracle to pu- 
rify Delos, they dug the dead bodies out of their graves, and conveyed 
them over the sea to be buried in one of the adjacent islands. After 
this, they issued an edict commanding all pregnant women, and per- 
sons sick of any dangerous disease, to depart to the isle of Rhena. 

The Athenians made an annual procession to Delos. The author 
of this custom was Theseus, who, with other Athenian youths, being 
sent into Crete to be devoured by the Minotaur, vowed to Apollo 
that if he would grant them a safe return, they would make a solemn 
voyage to his temple at Delos every year. This deputation was 
called Gewpia; the persons employed in it were denominated Oewpoi, 
and SyA\caorat from the name of the island; the principal of them 
was called dpx:0éwpos ; and the ship in which they went Qewpis or dn- 
Aids. The voyage was always made in the same ship which carried 
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‘Theseus and his companions to Crete.“ This ship was preserved till 
the time of Demetrius Phalereus, the Athenians continually changing 
the old and rotten planks for those which were new and entire.’ 
Hence the materials of the vessel were denominated de:@worvra, ever- 
living.* Hence, however, it furnished matter of dispute to the phi- 
losophers, whether, after undergoing so many repairs and alterations, 
it might still be considered the same ship; and it served as an in- 
stance of illustrating the opinion of those who held that the body re- 
mained the same, notwithstanding the continual decay of its parts, 
and the acquisition of new matter, in the several stages of life. The 
commencement of the voyage was computed from the time that the 
priest of Apollo adorned the stern of the ship with garlands ;’ and 
from that time they began to cleanse and purify the city. It was un- 
lawful to put any malefactor to death till the return of the sacred 
ship; for which reason Socrates was reprieved during thirty days 
after his condemnation.” The Qewpoi wore garlands of laurel upon 
their heads, and were accompanied by two of the family of the «fpuxes, 
who were appointed to be rapdo:ro: at Delos for that year; by two 
chorusses of boys and maidens,” who were to sing hymns and perform 
dances ; and by ten inspectors, chosen by lot, who presided at the 
sacrifices.? Before them went men with axes in their hands, as if 
they designed to clear the roads of robbers, in memory of Theseus, 
who in his journey from Troezen to Athens freed the country from 
the robbers that infested those parts? When the deputation came 
before the god, an offering was made to him of a crown of gold, and 
soon after was heard the bellowing of a hundred oxen,’ that fell be- 
neath the sacred steel. This sacrifice was followed by a dance, in 
which the young Athenians represented the motion and wanderings 
of the island of Delos, whilst driven over the sea at the pleasure of the 
winds.” Scarcely was this ended, when the Delian youth joined them, 
to figure the windings of the labyrinth of Crete, in imitation of The- 
seus, who after his victory over the Minotaur had performed this 
dance near the altar... Those who most distinguished themselves in 
these dances were rewarded with tripods of the value of a thousand 
drachmas, which they consecrated to the god; and their names were 
proclaimed by the two heralds’'who accompanied the theoria. When 
the deputation went to Delos, it was said dvaGaivery, toascend ; when 
it returned, caraBaive, to descend. Atits return the people ran to 
meet the deputation, opened their doors, and paid homage as it 
passed.” ' 

There was another oracle called Apollo Didymzus, which was ‘so 
named from the double light imparted by the god tomankind ; the one 
being directly from his own body, the other by reflection from the moon. 
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The place was also called Didyma, and belonged to the Milesians ; 
and hence Apollo was sometimes called Milesius. It was also deno- 
minated the oracle of the Branchide ; and Apollo himself was called 
Branchides, from Branchus, who was the reputed son of Macareus, 
but begotten by Apollo.? Some derive the name from Branchus, a 
Thessalian youth, beloved by Apollo, who received him into bis tem- 
ple, and commanded that divine honors should be paid him after 
death. Others tell us that this oracle was sacred to Jupiter and 
Apollo;* and, perhaps, it belonged to all the three. Weare, however, 
assured that it was a very ancient oracle, and frequented by all the 
Ionians and olians ;* and it is said to have been the best of all the 
Grecian oracles, that at Delphi alone excepted.’ The answers of this 
oracle were delivered by a woman, who held in her hand a divine rod, 
or sitting on a wheel foretold things to happen: sometimes she 
dipped her feet or garment in the water, or drew her prophecies from 
the vapor that proceeded from the fountain.‘ In the Persian war 
this temple was plundered and burnt, being delivered into the hands 
of the barbarians by the Branchide or priests, who, conscious of the 
wickedness of the action, and fearing to suffer the punishment which 
they so justly deserved, requested Xerxes to grant them a retreat in 
some remote part of Asia, whence they might never return into 
Greece.* After the Persians had been vanquished, and peace re- 
stored, it was rebuilt by the Milesians with such magnificence that it 
surpassed nearly all the other Grecian temples in size. It was so 
large, that it equalled a village in extent, and contained four or five 
stadia’; and it, therefore, remained uncovered.’ 

At Abz, a city of Phocis, was an oracle of Apollo,’ which. was 
more ancient than that at Delphi.? The temple of this oracle was 
burnt by Xerxes.’ 

At Claros, a city of Tonia, and not far distant from Colophon, was 
an oracle of Apollo, which was first instituted by Manto, the daugh- 
ter of Tiresias, who fled to that place in the second Theban war, 
when the Epigoni invaded Thebes under the conduct of Alcmzon, 
and sought to. revenge their father’s death, From the name of the 
city this temple was denominated Clarius.’ The person who deli- 
vered answers was generally chosen from some particular families, 
and for the most part wasa native of Miletus Though commonly 
unlettered and very ignorant, yet he returned the oracles in verses, 
which were satisfactory, and adapted to the wish of the inquirers. 
The prophecies were made by virtue of a well, which was feigned to 
have sprung from the tears of Manto, when she bewailed the desola- 
tion of her country. When any one came to consult the oracle, the 
person who delivered the answers descended into the well; and the 
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water being prejudicial to his health, he shortened his life by the 
practice of this unwholesome ceremony.’ By this oracle the untimely 
death of Germanicus was foretold.’ 

At Larissa, a fort of the Argives, was an oracle of Apollo, surnamed 
Aectpadiwrns, from Diras, a region belonging to Argos. ‘The answers 
in this place were delivered by a woman, who was forbidden any in- 
tercourse with men, Every month she sacrificed a lamb in the night ; 
and having tasted the blood of the victim, she was immediately seized 
with a divine frenzy.’ 

Apollo had another famous oracle at Eutresis, a village in Beotia, 
which was situated on the road between Thespis and Platza.’ 

Oropzan Apollo delivered oracles at Orope, a city of Eubcea.” 

At Orobiz in Eubcea, was an oracle of Apollo Selinuntius, which 
was said to be dwWevdéorarov parreioy, a most infallible oracle.” 

At Corypein Thessaly, was an oracle of Corypean Apollo.’ 

At Hybla was an oracle of Apollo.? 

At Ichnza in Macedonia, was an oracle of Apollo Ichneus.? 

Tegyre, a city of Beotia, was famous for the oracle sacred to 
Tegyrean Apollo, which was frequented till the time of the Persian 
war, after which it became silent.” 

Ptous, a mountain in Beeotia, was famous for the oracles delivered 
by Apollo, ‘surnamed Ptous from the mountain, where was a temple 
dedicated tohim. This oracle ceased when Thebes was demolished 
by Alexander.’ 

Apollo, surnamed Aagvaios, from Daphne his beloved mistress, or 
from the laurel into which she was transformed, had an oracle near 
the Castalian fountain, the waters of which were also endued with a 
prophetic virtue.? This fountain took its rise from between two 
ridges of rocks, which overtopped the city of Delphi.” 
~ Apollo was called Ismenius from Ismenus, a river and mountain in 
Beeotia, where he had a temple in which he delivered oracles. 

At another place in Beeotia was a stone called cwdpovorip, upon 
which Apollo had an altar erected to him out of the ashes of victims 
offered to him; and hence he was called Yzcéuos, from oodds, ashes. 
He did not here, as in other places, signify his will by inspired pro- 
phets, but by «Anééves, ominous sounds, which were observed by per- 
sons instructed and appointed for that purpose.” | 


CHAP. X. 
The Oracle of Trophonius. 


TROPHONIUS, theson of Eresinus, and brother of Agamedes, 
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being desirous of glory, built himselfa mansion, under ground, at 
Lebadea, a city of Beeotia. When he entered into this subterranean 
abode, he pretended to be inspired with an extraordinary knowledge 
of future events; but at length, either from a design of exciting an 
opinion among men that he was translated into the number of the 
gods, or from some other cause, he perished in the cave.” Some say 
that Trophonius and Agamedes, having built the temple of Delphi, 
contrived a secret passage, in order to steal during the night the 
treasure deposited in the temple; and that Agamedes being caught 
in a snare, Trophonius, to avoid suspicion, cut off his head, and was 
himself, some time after, swallowed up by the earth which opened 
beneath his feet.* Others affirm that the two brothers having com- 
pleted the temple, supplicated Apollo, that as a recompense for la- 
bor he would bestow on them the best thing that could happen to 


man. The god promised that they should receive it the third day ; 


after; and on that day they were recompensed with death ina peace- 
ful slumber. Several other fables respecting Trophonius, and the 
manner of his death, are related.” 

Certain, however, it is, that he had divine honors paid him after 
death, and that he was worshipped by the name of Jupiter Tropho- 
nius ;7 for it was not unusual for men deified to be honored with the 
name of a god, as Agamemnon was worshipped at Sparta by the 
name of Jupiter Agamemnon.’ 

This oracle came first into repute on the following,:—when there 
had been no rain in Beeotia during the space of two years, the several 
cities of that country appointed certain persons to pay their devotions 
to Apollo at Delphi, and to request his advice and assistance. The 
god commended their piety, but returned no other answer than that 
they should return home and consult Trophonius at Lebadea. The 
ambassadors immediately obeyed the injunction, and repaired to Le- 
badea, where they could observe no sign of an oracle. At length, 
when they had searched in vain for a long time, one Saon, an Acre- 
phian, espied a swarm of bees which he determined to follow; and 
by this means he entered the cave, where he soon perceived that in that 
place was the oracle which Apollo had commanded them to consult, 
He, therefore, paid his devotions to Trophonjius, who gave him a 
satisfactory answer, and informed him in what manner, and with what 
rites and ceremonies, he would be approached by those who should 
come for his advice.° 

The place of this oracle was under the surface of the earth; and it 
was, therefore, commonly called caraBdovoy; and the persons who 
consulted it were denominated xaraPaivoyres, because the way to it 
was by a descent. The cave of Trophonius, excavated a little above 
the sacred wooil, first presented a sort of vestibule surrounded with a 
sort of balustrade of white marble, on which were placed obelisks 
of brass. Then appeared a grotto, which had been hewn out with a 
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chisel, and which was eight cubits high, and four wide. In this was 
the entrance of the cavern, which was descended into by means of a 
ladder. When the person who descended had arrived at a certain 
depth, he found a very narrow aperture through which he passed his 
feet; and when with much difficulty he had introduced the rest of 
his body, he felt himself hurried along, with the rapidity of a torrent, 
to the very bottom of the cavern. When he returned, he was thrown 
back, with his head downwards, with the same force and velocity.‘ 
Cakes made with honey, which he was obliged to hold, prevented 
him from putting his hands on the springs employed to accelerate his 
descent or return; but to remove all suspicions of a trick, the priests 
told him that the cave was full of serpents, from the bites of which he 
could secure himself only by throwing to them the cakes of honey 

It was permitted to enter the cavern only in the night, after long 
preparations and a strict.examination. These preparations were de- 
signed to give an air of importance to the matter, to afford gain to 
the priests, to excite confidence in those who consulted the oracle, 
and to render them insensible to the frauds which were practised. 
He who had determined to descend into the cave of Trophonius, was 
to pass a certain number of days in a chapel dedicated to Good For- 
tune and Good Genius. During his stay in this place, he was to use 
different purifications, and bathe in the river Hercyne, to abstain from 
wine and every thing prohibited by the ritual, and to feed on victims 
which he himself offered. He sacrificed to Trophonius and his sons, 
to Apollo, Saturn, Jupiter (intituled the king), Juno Heniocha, and 
Ceres Europa, said to be the nurse of Trophonius. A priest consulted 
the entrails of the sacrifices, and foretold whether the god would give 
a satisfactory answer or not. All this, however, availed nothing, un- 
less a ram, which was offered in a ditch on the night in which the 
descent was made, presented the same omens as the former sacrifices 
had done, and showed that Trophonius accepted the worship, and 
would answer the questions. If this sacrifice was also favorably re- 
ceived, the person who came to consult the god, prepared himself 
for his descent with good hopes. Immediately he was conducted to 
the banks of the river Hercyne, where two youths about thirteea years 
old, who were called ‘Epyai, Mercuries, rubbed him with oil, and 
made different ablutions over him. He was thence led to two adja- 
cent springs of which he drank, and of which one was called the 
Fountain of Lethe or Oblivion; the other, of Mnemosyne or Re- 
membrance: the first effaced the memory of things past; the second 
imprinted on the mind what he was to see or hear in the cavern. 
He was next introduced alone into a chapel containing an ancient 
statue of ‘Trophonius, which was said to have been the workmanship 
of Dedalus, and which was never shewn except to those who con- 
sulted the oracle; and after addressing prayers to this statue, he ad- 
vanced towards the cavern, clad in a linen habit adorned with ribands, 
and carrying in his hands cakes made with honey.é 

In this cave some saw nothing, but the oracle gave its answer by 
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an audible voice; others heard nothing, but saw appearances ‘which 
were proper to resolve their doubts.’ Some remained in this cavern 
a longer, and some ashorter time ;* some slept in it during two nights 
and a day ;* and one person, whose intentions the priests suspected, 
never returned alive, but his body was thrown out of the cave by an 
outlet different from that by which it was commonly entered.’ 

After the return of a person who had been consulting the oracle, 
he was compelled by the priests to place himself on a seat, called the 
seat of Mnemosyne, where he related what he had seen and heard in 
the cave. He was then reconducted by his attendants into the cha- 
pel of Good Fortune and Good Genius, where he gradually recovered 
his spirits. But a dreadful impression of the terrors which he had 
felt was very visible after his return from the cave; for though the 
inquirer recovered his former cheerfulness in the temple of Good For- 
tune and Good Genius, the pensive countenance and melancholy air 
with which he returned occasioned the proverbial expression, that was 
applied to a person very dejected and gloomy, Eis Tpogwriov pepay= 
revrat, He has been consulting the oracle of Trophonius.” 


CHAP. XI. 
Other Grecian Oracles. 


AMPHIARAUS was the son of Oicleus, and married Eriphyle, the 
sister of Adrastus, king of Argos. He was a skilful soothsayer, ‘and 
by his knowledge foresaw that, if he engaged in the Theban war, it 
would prove fatal to him. In order, therefore, to avoid destruction, 
he hid himself, but was discovered by his wife, whom Polynices had 
corrupted with the present of a golden chain. He was then compelled 
by Adrastus to accompany the army to Thebes, where, as he had 
foretold, he was swallowed up by the earth, together with his chariot 
and horses.’ Some say that this accident happened in the road be- 
tween Thebes and Chalcis, and that for this reason the place was 
afterwards called “Apua, a Chariot,? : 

After the death of Amphiaraus, the Oropiats first, and afterwards 
all Greece, paid him divine honors. A stately temple, with a statue 
of white marble, was erected to him on the spot in which he was 
swallowed up, and which was also embellished with springs of limpid 
water.? This spot was distant about twelve stadia from Oropus, a 
city on the confines of Attica and Beotia, near to the Euripus, and 
not far from the mouth of the-river Asopus. In the same place was 
also a remarkable altar dedicated to him. This altar was divided 
into five parts: the first of which was sacred to Hercules, Jupiter, 
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and Pzonian Apollo; the second, to the heroes and their wives; the 
third, to Vesta, Mercury, Amphiaraus, and the sons of Amphilochus, 
(for Alemzon, the son of Amphiaraus, was not allowed to partake of 
these honors, because he slew his mother Eriphyle;) the fourth, to 
Venus, Panacea, Jason, Hygia, and Peonian Minerva; and the fifth, 
to the nymphs, Pan, and the rivers Achelous and Cephisus. 

Answers were delivered in dreams, in the interpretation of which 
Amphiaraus had been very skilful. Some say that answers were re- 
turned in verse; but this is denied by others, who state that only 
those who were inspired by Apollo gave answers in that manner, and 
that the rest predicted either by dreams, the flight of birds, or the 
entrails of beasts. 

They who came to consult this oracle were first to be purified by 
offering sacrifices to Amphiaraus, and to the other gods, whose names 
were inscribed on the altar. They were also to abstain from wine 
for three days, and from a!l sorts of food for twenty-four hours, in 
order that the mind might be in a proper state to receive the answers 
of the god." They then immolated a ram near the statue of Amphia- 
raus, stretched out the skin before the porch of the temple, and slept. 
on it; in which state it was affirmed that the god appeared to them, 
and answered their questions in a dream, which the ministers of the 
temple interpreted.‘ A great number of miracles were said to have 
been wrought in this temple; but the Boeotians were very credulous - 
respecting oracles.‘ 

All persons were admitted to this oracle except the ‘Thebans, who 
were to enjoy no benefit from Amphiaraus in this way; for having 
been offered by him either his counsel or advice to direct them in 
necessity, or his protection and assistance in time of danger, the 
Thebans chose the latter, and were, therefore, excluded from the 
oracle.“ It was held in great esteem, and was reckoned not inferior 
to the oracle of Delphi, of Dodona, or of Jupiter Hammon.’ 

Near the temple was the fountain out of which Amphiaraus as- 
cended into heaven, when he was received into the number of the 
gods, and which for that reason was called by his name. This foun- 
tain was deemed so sacred, that it was a capital crime to employ its 
waters to any common use, or even to offer sacrifices before it. They 
who through the advice of the oracle had recovered from any dis- 
ease, were to cast into it a piece of coined silver or gold; and _ this 
was the use to which the fountain was chiefly applied.” 

At Phare, a city of Achaia, oracles were delivered by ’Ayopaios, 
Mercury, who was so denominated from a@yopa, the forum or market- 
place, where the people had erected to him a statue of stone, which 
had a beard, and which stood opposite to a statue of Vesta. Before 
this statue of Mercury was placed a low stone altar upon which stood 
brazen basins soldered with lead. ‘They who came for advice first 
offered frankincense upon the altar, and lighted the lamps into which 
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they poured oil. They then offered upon the right side of the altar a 
piece of money, which was stamped with the impression of their own 
country, and which was called yadxots;' and proposing their ques- 
tions in a whisper, they placed their ear close to the statue, After 
this they departed, stopping both their ears with their hands till they 
had passed through the market-place; when they took away their 
hands, and received the first voice that presented itself, as a divine 
oracle.’ 

At Bura, a. city of Achaia, was an oracle of’ Hercules, who from 
that city was called Buraicus, The place of the oracle was a eave, 
where was a statue of Hercules, and in which predictions were made 
by throwing dice. They who consulted the’ god first’ addressed 
prayers to him; and then taking four dice from a large heap that 
were there prepared, they threw them upon the table. All the dice 
bore some peculiar marks, which were interpreted in a book kept for 
that purpose. As soon as they had cast the four dice, they went to 
the book and read their destiny.’ 

At Patre, a city on the sea-coast of Achaia, not far from the sa- 
cred grove-of Apollo, was a temple dedicated to Ceres, in which 
were erected three statues; two to Ceres and Proserpine in an up- 
right posture, and the third to Earth sitting upon a throne. Before 
the temple was a fountain, in which were delivered oracles, which 
were famous for the truth of their predictions, and which were not 
given on every account, but concerned the events of diseases only. 
The manner of consulting the oracle was as follows :—they let down 
a looking-glass by a small cord into the fountain, so that the bottom 
of it only might touch the surface of the water, and not be covered 
by it. ‘They then offered incense and prayers to the goddess ; and 
looking on the glass, from the various figures and images represented 
on it they made conjectures respecting the patient.’ 

At Troezen, a city of Peloponnesus, was an ancient altar dedicated 
to the Muses by Ardalus, one of the sons of Vulcan, who was the 
inventor of the flute, and from whom, as their favorite, the Muses 
were called Ardalides. They who consulted this oracle were obliged 
to abstain from wine during certain days. They afterwards reclined 
near the altar and fell asleep, when, by the secret inspiration of the 
Muses, proper remedies for their disorders were revealed to them.” " 

At Epidaurus, a city of Peloponnesus, was a temple of AEsculapius, 
celebrated for the cure of diseases; the remedies of which were re- 
vealed in dreams.’ This temple was surrounded by a wood, in which 
no person was permitted to die, nor any child to be brought into the 
world ; for to banish from these places the terrifying image of death, 
sick persons on the point of expiring, and women about to be deli- 
vered, were removed from them.’ Near the temple was a spacious 
hall, in which they who went to consult Aesculapius, after having de- 
posited on the holy table some cakes, fruits, and other offerings, 
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passed the night on little beds.? One of the priests ordered them to 
keep a profound silence, and, whatever noise they heard, to resign 
themselves to sleep, and be attentive to the dreams which the gods 
sent them.’ He afterwards extinguished the light, and took care to 
collect the offerings with which the table was covered’ Some time 
after the patients imagined that they heard the voice of Asculapius, 
who’ prescribed to them remedies proper to effect their cure, and en- 
joined them to perform certain religious ceremonies as necessary to 
ensure their success. When a cure had been perfected, the name of 
the person, and the means by which he recovered his health, were 
registered in the temple, or inscribed on columns in the environs.¢ 
The patient was also publicly to declare his cure in the presence of 
a great number of spectators ; and sometimes he was directed to go 
and make known the’ same at some distant place.” At other times 
the sick received the visit of the god disguised in the form of a ser- 
pent, whose caresses re-animated them with new hope.’ 

At Amphiclea was a temple sacred to Bacchus, to whom the peo- 
ple ascribed both the cure of their diseases, and the foretelling of 
future events: the former he was said to effect by revealing proper 
remedies in dreams; the latter, by inspiring his priests with divine 
knowledge.’ 

Juno had an oracle on the road between Lecheum and Page, in 
the Corinthian territories.’ 

In Laconia was a pool sacred to Juno, by which predictions were 
made in the following manner :—they cast into the pool cakes made 
of bread-corn; and if these sunk, the answer was considered favor- 
able; but if not, something dreadful was portended. 

The head of Orpheus at Lesbos gave answers to all inquirers, and 
especially to the Greeks, whom it told that Troy could not be taken 
without the arrows of Hercules. The kings of Persia and Babylon, 
and particularly Cyrus, frequently sent ambassadors to consult this 
oracle, which informed Cyrus of the manner of his death. ‘There 
were also persons initiated into the mysteries of Orpheus, who were 
called épgeoredeorai, and who assured all those admitted into their 
society of certain happiness after death. At their initiation little 
more was required of them than an oath of secrecy. 
vase is said that there was an oracle of the Earth in the country of 

1s.” 

An oracle of Pan was consulted by the inhabitants of Pisa.” 

There was an oracle at Mycenz.? 

There was an oracle of the Night.’ 

In Laconia, on the road between C&blius and Thalamiz, were a 
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temple and oracle of Ino, who gave answers by dreams to those who 
inquired of her.? 

At the city of Thalamiz, in Laconia, was another famous oracle, 
which was sacred to Pasiphaé,” who, as some say, was one of the 
daughters of Atlas; some think that Cassandra, the daughter of 
king Priam, was called Pasiphaé, rapa ro waoe gaivery ra payreia, 
from revealing oracles to all men; and others are*of opinion that this 
was Daphne, the daughter of Amyclas, who fleeing from Apollo was 
transformed into a laurel, and honored by that god with the gift of 
prophecy. When Agis, king of Sparta, undertook to reduce the 
Spartans to their ancient manner of living, and to enforce the laws of 
Lycurgus, he was encouraged and assisted by this oracle, which 
ordered that people to return to their former state of equality; and 
when Cleomenes made a similar attempt, it gave the same advice, 
and showed it was best for Sparta that the ephori should be re- 
moved.° 

Upon the top of Citheron, a mountain of Boeotia, was a cave 
called Sphragidium, in which many of the inhabitants of that coun- 
fry were inspired by the nymphs denominated Sphragitides; and 
hence they obtained the name of vvudddAnzro, inspired by the 
nymphs.’ 

Ulysses had an oracle among the Eurytanes, a people of A‘tolia.” 

There were also the oracles of Tiresias, A‘geus, and others, which 
being of less repute we shall forbear to notice. 


CHAP. XII. 
Theomancy, or Divination. 


NEXT to oracles, which constituted the first sort of natural divina- 
tion, was Qeopayrefa, theomancy, which formed the second, and 
which was also called pavrec) and xpoayopeurixy.” The word Oeopay- 
eta is derived from Qeds and payreta; and though pavrefa sometimes 
signifies any sort of divination, it generally denotes those predictions 
which were made by men, and in this acceptation is opposed to 
xonopol, oracles.” Theomancy is distinguished from oracular divina- 
tion, which was commonly limited to a fixed and stated time, and 
always to a certain place ; for the Pythia at Delphi could foretel only 
in the temple of Apollo, and upon the sacred tripod; whilst the eo- 
pdvrets were free and unconfined, and, after offering sacrifices and 
performing other usual rites, able to prophesy at any time and in any 

lace. 
The manner of receiving the divine inspiration, however, was not 
always different; for the Sibyls and many others, as well as the 
Pythia, were possessed with a divine fury, swelled with rage, and 
appeared like persons distracted : 
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Cui talia fanti 
Ante fores, subito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comtz mansere come; sed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument ; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale sonans; afflata est numine quando 
Jam propiore dei.* 
Thus while she said, 
(And shiv’ring at the sacred entry staid) 
Her color changed ; her face was not the same ; 
And hollow groans from her deep spirit came ; 
Her hair stood up; convulsive rage possess’d 
Her trembling limbs, and heaved her lab’ring breast. 
Greater than human kind she seem’d to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal spoke ; 
Her staring eyes with sparkling fury roll, 
When all the god came rushing on her soul. DrypeEn. 


There were few that pretended to inspiration, who did not rage in a 
similar manner, and seem to be actuated by frenzy ; and hence some 
think that pdyris, a prophet, is derived azo rot patveoOa, from being 
mad. 

There were also other customs common to diviners and the Pythia. 
The laurel was sacred to Apollo, the god of divination, and was 
thought to conduce very much to inspiration, and was therefore. 
called pavrexoy gurdv, the prophetic plant.” The prophets crowned 
their heads with laurel, which they also carried as a staff or sceptre 
in their hands : 


Kal oxjjrrpa, rat wavreia wept dépn orédy.? 


A laurel sceptre in her hand is borne, 
Her neck the same prophetic plants adorn. 


Though the word cxfrrpor, in this passage, denotes a staff of laurel 
which the prophets carried in their hands, yet the same was called 
iOuvyrnpiov.* It was also usual to chew the leaves of the laurel in 
their mouths ;’ and the Sibyl speaks of this as one of her greatest 
privileges.° ! 

It was customary for diviners to feed on kupwrara pdpia Cdwy par- 
7tk@y, the principal parts of the prophetic beasts, and such were the 
hearts of crows, vultures, and moles. They supposed that by this 
means they became partakers of the souls of those animals which 
/naturally followed their bodies, and consequently that they received 
the influence of the god, who accompanied them.? At Athens all 
diviners were maintained at the public charge, and were allowed 
their diet in the [pvraveiov, common hall. Pu agy 

Among the Greeks were three sorts of @eoudavrecs, who were distin- 
guished by three different ways of receiving the divine afflatus. The 
first were those who were gifted with prophesying demons, which 
lodged within them and dictated the answers to such as made inqui- 
ries, or spoke out of the bellies or breasts of the persons possessed, 
whilst they themselves remained utterly speechless. These were 
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called SatpordAnrror, possessed with demons; and because the spirits 
either lodged or spoke within their bodies, they were denominated 
éyyaorpipv0or(a name likewise given to the demons), éyyaorpimdyrecs; 
orepvopdrres, éyyaorpira, &c. They were also called etpykdeis and 
evpukAeirat, from Eurycles, who first practised this art at Athens ;f 
and zv0wves and rvOwrixol, from 7tv0wy, a prophesying demon,’ which 
was probably derived from Apollo Pythius, who presided over all 
kinds of divination. : 

The second sort of Ocouavrecs were called évOovaacrai, évOeaor«kol, 
and Ocorvevorai, and were such as pretended to enthusiasm. They 
differed from the former, who contained within them the deity him- 
self; whilst these were only governed and inspired by him, and in- 
structed in the knowledge of future events. Of this kind were Or- 
pheus, Amphion, Museus, and several of the Sibyls. 

The third sort were the éxorarccot, who were cast into trances or 
ecstacies, in which they became as dead men, and were deprived of 
all sense and motion, during some days, months, or even years. 
When they recovered themselves, they related strange accounts of 
what they had heard and seen.” 

It was also commonly believed that the souls of dying men, when 
about to separate from the body, could foresee future events. Hec- 
tor predicted the death of Achilles ;* and Orodes, that of Mezentius.* 


CHAP. XIII. 
Divination by Dreams. 


DIVINATION by dreams was of three sorts: the first was ypnpa- 
riopos, the oracle, when the gods or spirits in their own, or under an 
assumed form, conversed with men in their sleep. Of this sort was 
Agamemnon’s dream, in which the god of dreams, in the form of 
Nestor, advised him to give battle to the Trojans, and encouraged 
him with the promise of victory.’ Such also was the dream of Pin- 
dar, to whom Proserpine appeared, and, complaining that he had 
composed hymns in honor of all the other gods, but had neglected 
her, observed that he should also celebrate her praises when he came 
into her dominions. Soon after the poet died, and in a short time 
appeared to an old woman whom he had used to employ in reading 
and singing his verses, and to whom he repeated a hymn composed 
by him in honor of Proserpine.” 

“The second sort was épaya, the vision, in which the images of 
things which are to happen were plainly represented in their own 
shape; and this by some was called Qewpnyarcds. Such was the 
dream of Alexander the Great, who dreamed that he should be mur- 
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dered by Cassander ;” and that of Croesus, king of Lydia, who 
dreamed that bis son Atys, whom he intended to succeed him in the 
empire, should be slain by an iron spear.° 

The third was called dyvepos, the dream, in which future events 
were represented by types and figures; and hence it was denomi- 
nated ddAnyoptKos, an allegory, a figure by which one thing. was ex- 
pressed and another signified Such was the dream of Hecuba, who 
dreamed that she had conceived a firebrand; and that of Cesar, 
who dreamed that he lay with his mother, which signified that he 
should enjoy the empire of the earth, the common motier of all. 
From this species they who interpreted dreams assumed their names, 
and were called dvepoxpira:;% dvepdrwy ioxpiral, from judging of 
dreams; dvepookdrot, from examining or looking into them; and 
ovepor odor,” from being conversant about them. 

The author of all dreams, as well as of other divinations, was Ju- 
piter : 


kal ydp 7° dvap éx Aids eoriy.s 
For dreams descend from Jove. Pork. 


This, however, is not’to be understood as if dreams were thought to 
proceed immediately from Jupiter, whose dignity required that he 
should not be employed in so mean an office, which was more suit- 
able to the inferior deities. The Earth was supposed to be the cause 
of dreams : 

@ wétvia XOwv, 

MeAavorreptywv warep dvelpwr.t 


Hail! hail! from thee, O venerable Earth, 
The sable-winged dreams derive their birth. 


Some were ascribed to infernal manes;* and others were imputed to 
Hecate and the Moon, who were goddesses of the night, and some- 
times used for the same person, and who were supposed to influence 
and preside over whatever happened during the night. The chief 
cause, however, was the god of sleep, whose habitation was among 
the Cimmerii, in a dark den in the way to hell.° Around him was a 
great number of dreams, which he sent forth at what time and in 
what manner he thought proper; but to false and delusive dreams 
some assign an elm at the entrance into hell,” The god of sleep had 
three principal attendants: Morpheus, who counterfeited the forms 
of men; Phobetor or Icelos, who imitated the likeness of brutes; 
and Phantasus, who assumed the shape of inanimate creatures.’ It 
would seem that he was supposed to rove through the air to disperse 
his dreams among men.’ 

There was also another deity to whom the care of dreams was 
committed, and who was called Brizo, from the ancient Greek word 
pice, to sleep. This goddess was worshipped in the island of 


” Val. Max. lib. i. cap. 7. ‘ Eurip, Hecub. v. 70. 
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Delos, and boats Jaden with goods of all kinds, except fish, were 
offered to her ;* but she was thought to assist at the interpretation of 
dreams rather than to be the efficient cause of them, and was there- 
fore sometimes called Boreduar7is.*.. The Greeks prayed to her for 
the public safety and prosperity, and in particular for the protection 
and preservation of their ships.’ 

Lastly, it was believed that hawks or vultures, i¢paxes, when dead, 
being divested of their bodies and become yupvai puyai, naked 
souls, prophesied and sent dreams.’ 

There were two ways by which dreams were supposed commonly 
to pass : one, for delusive dreams, was through a gate of ivory ; ano- 
ther, for the true, through a gate of horn. 

Tay ot pév K 2ZAOwor 01d Mpiorod eA€hayTos, 
Of F erchalpovra, me axpdavra pépovres* 
O? St 51d EcorGv Kepdwy EAOwor Odpage, 
Of f &rupa xpalvovot, Bpotav bre Kév tis nT au.4 


Immured within the silent bower of sleep, 

Two portals firm the various phantoms keep : 
Of ivory one ; whence fit to mock the brain, 
Of winged lies a light fantastic train : 

The gate opposed pellucid valves adorn, 

And columns fair incased with polish’d horn : 
Where images of truth for passage wait, 

With visions manifest of future fate. Porpr. 


Sunt gemine Somni porte: quorum altera fertur 
Cornea ; qua veris facilis datur exitus umbris : 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto ; 

Sed falsa ad coelam mittunt insomnia Manes.¢ 


Two gates the silent house of sleep adorn ; 

Of polish’d ivory this, that of transparent horn : . 

True visions through transparent horn arise ; 

Through polish’d ivory pass deluding lies. Drypsn. 


In allusion to these gates it was customary to represent any dream 
in a white garment, wrapped over a black one, with a horn in the 
hand. | 

The time in which true dreams were expected was vuxros apod- 
yos,£ which some derive from the privative article a@ and podéw, to 
walk, or from poyéw, to labor, as though it signified the dead of the 
night, when people neither labored nor walked abroad, Some also 
think that it denoted the middle of the night, because a4podAyos was 
the same as zuxvos, thick or closely compacted; some, because it 
signitied the same as ako), height; and others are of opinion that 
the word is derived from dyédyo, to milk, and that dpodyds vuKrds 
denoted the time of milking in the morning, in opposition to mpépas 
dpondyées, that of milking in the evening.’ It is evident that the early 
part of the morning was the time in which dreams were thought to 
deserve most regard ;* and the reason of this was, that before that 


z Cel. Antiq. Lect. lib. xxvii. cap. 10. ¢ Virg. Aun. lib. vi. v. 893. 
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time dreams were supposed to proceed from the fumes of the supper, 
rather than from any divine or supernatural cause.* | 

They who desired a babi» dream were careful of their diet, to 
eat nothing difficult of digestion, as, in particular, beans and raw 
fruit. Some fasted during one day, and abstained from wine during 
three. Fish being difficult of digestion obstructed true dreams; 
and the head of the polypus was very prejudicial to them.’ To sleep 
in a white garment was supposed to conduce to the clearness of 
dreams.” Before they went to bed, it was also usual to sacrifice to 
Mercury, who was thought to be irvov Sorijp, the giver of sleep, and 
whose image was therefore commonly carved on the feet of the bed, 
which for that reason were called épyives.” It was one of Mercury’s 
employments to preside over sleep and dreams.” 

After this preparation they went to sleep, and expected to discover 
before morning whatever they desired to know. If the dreams were 
obscure or of doubtful meaning, an interpreter was consulted. The 
first of this kind was Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion;° some say 
that Amphiaraus, to whom divine honors were paid, was the inventor 
of that art ;? and others ascribe the origin of interpreting dreams to 
the inhabitants of Telmissus.2 However, the number of false and 
delusive dreams caused the people to suspect all of them; and in 
latter times this species of divination was little regarded.” 

When dreams were frightful or obscure, they disclosed their fears 
to some of the gods, to whom they offered incense, and whose favor 
and protection they entreated. The revealing of dreams was not 
appropriated to any particular deity : some discovered them to Her- 
cules; some to Jupiter;* some to Vesta, and the household gods, 
who had a particular care and concern for the family in which they 
were worshipped ;* some to Apollo, who was denominated ’Eaxeorh- 
ptos, “Azorpdraios, or Averruncus, from averting evils, and [poora- 
thpvos, from presiding over and protecting houses, and who had, 
therefore, images erected to him in the porches ;“ some to the sun ;? 
and others to the heavens.” This revealing of dreams was called 
anoréurecbat, arodiopretcOar, and arorpémecOar évyvyxoy oWuy, or 
arorporaceabar Ty Hriw, &e. 

Before, however, they were permitted to approach the divine altars, 
they were obliged to purify themselves from the pollutions of the 
night by washing their hands,* or their whole body,’ in the river 
and it appears that the Romans dipped their heads five times in 
water before morning prayer.* 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Divination by Sacrifices. 


DIVINATION by sacrifices, which was called tepopavrefa, iepo- 
ckorla, Or payreK) é« tijs Ourexijs,* was divided into different kinds, 
according to the different sacrifices offered to the gods. Conjectures 
were formed first from the external parts and motions of the victim ; 
and afterwards from its entrails, from the flame which consumed it, 
from the cakes and flour, from the wine and water, and from several 
other things. ; 

The art of making observations in killing and cutting up the vic- 
tim was called Ourex ; and upon the entrails, whilst roasting on the 
spit, duowodra.? It was considered an unlucky omen when the 
beast was dragged by force to the altar; when it made its escape ; 
when it avoided the fatal blow ; when it did not fall down quietly ; 
when it kicked, or bellowed, or did not bleed freely; when it was 
long in dying; when it expired in agonies ; when it died suddenly be- 
fore the knife touched it; or when any thing uncommon happened.¢ 
On the contrary, the gods were deemed propitious and ready to re- 
ceive the devotions paid to them, when the victim went voluntarily 
and without compulsion to the altar; when it submitted patiently to 
the blow; when it fell down quietly, bled freely, aud expired without 
a groan.? Hence it was customary to pour water into its ear, that it 
might by a nod consent to be sacrificed. The wagging of the tail 
was also observed; and on this account it was usual to draw a knife 
from the head to the tail of the victim. Other predictions were 
made from the tail after it was cast into the fire: if it was curled by 
the flame, it portended misfortunes; if it hung downwards, or was 
extended in length, it foretold an overthrow; butif it was erect, it 
_ denoted victory./ ’ 

After this, the victim being cut open, observations were made from 
its entrails, which were termed éuzvpa, from_the fire in which they 
were burned. The omens were called ra éuxvpa onjyara; and the 
divination was denominated 4 6¢ éuztpwr parreias By some the 
divination was feigned to have been first occasioned, or very much 
improved, by the death of the Delphian Sibyl, whose body being re- 
duced to earth imparted to the herbs, and through them to the 
beasts that fed on them, a power of divining; and the other parts of 
_ her, which mixed with the air, are said to have occasioned the divi- 
nation by ominous words.” If the entrails were whole and sound, 
and had their proper place, color, and proportion, the omen was 

good; but if they were decayed or deficient, or if they were irregular 
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and not according to nature, evil was portended.’ If the entrails 
palpitated, the omen was considered as very unfavorable.’ 

Yhe first and principal thing to be observed was the liver. If this 
was corrupted, the whole body was thought to be affected, and on 
that account the examination was immediately discontinued, what- 
ever the other parts might promise: these signs were called axédevOa, 
because they prevented them from proceeding any farther.’ This 
observation of tiie liver was denominated fzarocxoria ; which, as the 
liver formed the chief part of the entrails, became a general name for 
divination by entrails. If the liver had a natural redness, if it: was 
sound and without spot or blemish, if its head was large, if it had 
two heads or there were two livers, or if its lappets were turned in- 
wards, prosperity and success were expected. On the other hand, 
dangers, disappointments, and misfortunes were predicted, if there 
was doulas, too much dryness, or decpds, a tie between the parts, and 
especially if it was d&AoGos, without a lappet, or the liver itself was 
wanting.” If there appeared upon it any blisters or ulcers; if it was 
parched, thin, hard, or discolored ; if it had any corrupt or vitiated 
humors, or was any way displaced ; or if in boiling it did not conspi- 
cuously appear among the rest of the entrails, or was polluted with 
corrupt matter and became soft, ill omens were foreboded. ‘The 
concave part of the liver was called éoz:as, belonging to the same 
family, because the signs observed in this particular part concerned 
themselves and their friends; the gibbous side, ém/Godis or ayvriora- 
ris, because the tokens in it toncerned their enemies: if either of 
these parts was shrivelled, corrupted, or any way changed for the 
worse, it foretold misfortunes to the person concerned; but if it was 
large and sound, it. was a prosperous omen.” ‘The place or seat of 
the liver was called déés and doy. The place between the parts in 
the middle was termed by some zvAaia and eipvywpia 3° by some 
dol, or éxrporat ;? and by others wiAae.? When this was compressed 
or closed, the omen was considered unfortunate; and hence the 
soothsayers warned Caracalla to take care of himself, because the 
gates of the liver were closed.” 

The next thing to be noticed was the heart, to handle which was 
called xapdiotcOat, or Kapdiovdkeiv.s If it was very little, palpitated 
' much, was wrinkled or lean, it portended bad fortune; but if no 
heart could be found, it was a most dreadful omen; 

Next to the heart were observed the gall, the spleen, the lungs, 
and the membranes in which the bowels were enclosed. If there 
were two galls, or if the gall was large and ready to burst, fierce and 
bloody, but prosperous, battles were expected. If the spleen lay in 
its proper place, was clear and sound, and of a natural color, it fore- 
boded success ;_ but the contrary signs presaged misfortune. If the 
entrails slipped out of the hands of him who offered the sacrifice ; if 
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they were besmeared with blood, of a livid color, or spotted; if they 
were full of blisters, broken or torn in pieces, or smelt like putrify- 
ing carcases ; or if crawling serpents, or other dreadful things were 
found in them, misfortune was foreboded. — If the lungs were cloven, 
the business in hand was to be deferred ; if whole and entire, expedi- 
tion and vigor were to be used. Other parts of the victim sometimes 
presaged future events, especially if there happened any thing extra- 
ordinary, and contrary to the common course of nature.’ 

In this place also may be noticed some other ways of divination 
by means of sacrifices. Tlvpopayreia was a divination by the fire of 
the sacrifice. To encourage the flame it was usual to prepare ra 
gpvyava, dry sticks, which would easily take fire. If the flames im- 
‘mediately consumed the victim, seizing all parts of it at once; if 
they were bright and pure, and without noise or smoke; if the 
sparks ascended in the form of a pyramid; if the fire continued till 
all was reduced to ashes; all these were considered as favorable 
omens. On the contrary, when the fire was kindled with difficulty ; 
when the flame was divided; when it did not immediately spread 
itself to all parts of the victim, but crept along and consumed them 
by degrees ; when it did not ascend perpendicularly, but was carried 
in a circle, or driven to the right or left or towards the earth, or was 
extinguished by winds, showers, or some unfortunate accident ; when 
it crackled more than ordinary, was black, cast forth smoke or 
sparks, or went out before the whole of the victim was consumed ; 
all these and such like omens were thought unfavorable, and _por- 
tended the displeasure of the gods.” 

Sometimes, when the priest could predict nothing certain from the 
entrails which he had dissected, he made observations from them in 
the fire; and for that purpose he took the bladder, the neck of 
which he bound with wool; and hence bladders were called paddo- 
Serot kvorers.2 He then threw the bladder into the fire, to observe in 
what part it would burst, and which way it would discharge the 
urine.” Sometimes pitch was taken from the torches, and thrown 
into the fire; and if there arose only one entire. flame, it was consi- 
dered a good omen. In matters of war or enmity, it was usual to 
notice the dpa Aapwas, uppermost part of the flames, and the gall; 
amtxpol yap éxOpot, for enemies were said to be as bitter as gall. 

Kazvoparreia was a divination by the smoke of sacrifices, in 
which were observed in what manner and to what height the smoke 
ascended; whether it winded or took a direct course, or in wreaths ; 
and of what it smelt, whether of the flesh that was burnt, or of any 
thing else. | RH 

A.Bavoparreia was a divination by frankincense, which, if it pre- 
sently caught fire and emitted a grateful odor, was esteemed a good 
omen; but if the fire did not catch it, or if it produced an offensive 
smell, contrary to the nature of frankincense, it foreboded ill. 

Oivoparreia and ‘tdpoparvreia were divinations by wine. and by 
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water, when conjectures were made from the color, motion, or noise 
of the wine in libations; or of the water in which the victims were 
washed, and some parts of them boiled.* The latter of these divina- 
tions was generally performed from the water of a fountain, and was 
therefore sometimes called ryyopavreia. 

KpWoparrefa and adevpopayreia were divinations by which pre- 
dictions were made from the flour with which the victim was 
sprinkled. 

Hither also may be referred iy@vopayreia, a divination by the en- 
trails of fishes ; @ooxorfa, a divination by eggs ;” and many others. 

It is uncertain who was the inventor of divination by sacrifices. 
By some the invention is attributed to Prometheus, the father of most 
of the arts; by some it is ascribed to the Hetrurians ;* and ‘Tages, 
one of that nation, is said to have been the first that communicated it 
to mankind. It was, however, very ancient, and obtained much 
credit among the Greeks, who would desist from the greatest and 
apparently most advantageous undertakings, and attempt things very 
hazardous and unlikely to be attained, if the entrails of victims dis- 
suaded them from the former, and encouraged them to try the latter.’ 


CHAP. XV. 


Divination by Birds, by Insects and Reptiles, and by Signs in the 
Heavens. 


THE invention of divination by birds is by some ascribed to Pro- 
metheus, or Melampus, the son of Amythaon and Dorippe; by some 
to Car, who gave name to Caria;° by some to Parnassus, from whom 
mount Parnassus was denominated ;* and by others to the Phrygians.¢ 
This art was greatly improved by Calchas, who was oiwvorddwy oy’ 
diptoros, the best of all the augurs and at length it arrived at such 
perfection, and gained so much credit in the world, that no honors 
were conferred, no magistrates created, and nothing of importance 
was undertaken either in peace or war, without the approbation of 
birds; and if not confirmed by them, other divinations were some- 
times disregarded. ‘At Lacedzmon the kings and senate were al- 
ways attended by an augur, who gave them advice; and it is said 
that the kings themselves studied the art. Birds, because they con- 
tinually flew about, were supposed to observe and know the most 
secret actions of men, and to be acquainted with all events.“ Hence | 
arose the proverb, Ovdeis oide, div et rus Opvis: No one knows, ex- 
cept perhaps some bird.’ 

The omens given by birds were called by the Greeks dpvets, dpveo- 
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oxomika, alotua, olwvol, oiwviopara, XC. ; and the observers of them, 
dpveookdmot, dpvOopavrets, dpyiBooKdroe, olwvoral, oiwvo8érat, viwvo- 
modot, &C.; but afterwards these names were promiscuously used in 
all kinds of artificial divination.’ | 3 

When the Grecian augurs made observations, they were clothed in 
white, and had a crown of gold upon their heads.’ They had also 
olwvisrhpiov, a place or seat appointed for that purpose, which was 
sometimes called by the general names of Gacos and Od«os.” They 
likewise carried with them writing tables, on which they wrote the 
names and flights of the birds, and other circumstances which they 
deemed worthy of notice.” 

The omens that appeared towards the east were accounted fortu- 
nate, because the great principle of light and heat, of motion and life, 
diffuses its first influence from that part of the world. -On the con- 
trary, the omens in the west were deemed unfortunate, because the 
sun declines in that part. When the Grecian augurs made observa- 
tions, they looked towards the north, having the east on their right 
hand, and the west on their left : 

Elr én) def twor mpds 1G T HéALdy Te, 

Ei’ én’ dpiorepa Tol ye worl Cdpov jhepdevTa.? 
Ye vagrants of the sky! your wings extend, 
Or where the suns arise, or where descend ; 


To right, to left, unheeded take your way, 
While I the dictates of high heaven obey. Pore. 


The reason of this was, that dpx7) vis kujcews, the beginning of the 
celestial motions, was in the east, which was therefore accounted deka 
rod xéopov, the right side of the world; and the west, where the mo- 
tions terminate, dprorepa, the left? Hence signs on the right hand 
were deemed fortunate, and those on the left unfortunate ; and hence 
also the right hand signified prudence, and the left hand folly. Oa 
the contrary, the Romans, when they made observations, looked to- 
wards the south, having the east on the left hand, and the west on 
the right; and hence whatever was fortunate the Greeks called 
Sefov, and the Romans sinistrum, on what hand soever it appeared ; 
though the Roman poets sometimes call unlucky things sinistra, after 
the Grecian custom.” “ 

Birds were fortunate or unfortunate, either from their own nature, 
or from the place and manner of their appearance. The unlucky 
birds were called é£éAaror, pernicious ; aroOdpuor, hated or ungrate- 
ful; dercéAcor, troublesome ; and cwAvrical and eipcrecal, because they 
restrained men from proceeding with what they had intended. Those 
which appeared in an unusual or unlucky place, were called déiedpoe 
and éedpor. On the contrary, lucky birds were called aictor, aiotmot, 
évaioupor, Gdi0t, and civedpa. There were two sorts of ominous 
birds: the ravutrépvyes, whose flight was observed by the augurs ; 
and gdcxal, which gave omens by their voices and singing. 
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If a flock of various kinds of birds flew about any person, it was 
supposed to be an excellent omen, and to portend some extraordinary 
good fortune or unexpected success.’ If the eagle appeared brisk, 
clapped her wings, and sported in the air, flying from the right hand 
to the left, it was reckoned one of the best omens that the gods could 
give.’ Observations were also made from the manner in which the 
eagle seized her prey; for when Hector attempted to burn the Gre- 
cian fleet, an eagle appeared towards the left hand, carrying in her 
talons a serpent, which she could not convey to her nest, and the 
failure of the enterprize was immediately foretold." 

The flight of vultures was much observed, because, as some say, 
they seldom appear, and their nests are scarcely ever found; and 
therefore so unusual a sight was thought to portend something ex- 
traordinary; or, as others say, because vultures feed only on car- 
cases, and do not touch living creatures, and therefore were consi- 
dered by Hercules as. the most just of all birds of prey.? Some, 
however, reckon them among the unlucky birds, and observe that 
they were usually seen two or three days before any great slaughter ;” 
and it was a common opinion that vultures, eagles, kites, and other 
birds of prey, if they followed an army, or continued for a consi- 
derable time in any place, were certain signs of death and bloodshed. 

The hawk was an unlucky bird, and portended death if she was 
seen in the act of seizing her prey; but if the prey escaped, it de- 
noted deliverance from dangers.* The buzzard, which was called 
zpiopyos from its having three stones, was reckoned a very ominous 
bird. The falcon hawk, denominated xipxos, was esteemed lucky to 
persons employed in affairs of marriage and of money :’ this bird was 
sacred to Apollo: 


Kipkos, "AméAAwvos Taxds &yyedos.* 
The hawk, Apollo’s swift-wing’d messenger. Pore. 


Swallows flying about, or resting upon any place, were an unlucky 
omen. Owls were generally accounted unlucky birds, At Athens, 
however, they were reckoned omens of victory and success, from 
their being sacred to Minerva, the protectress of that city; and there- 
fore the proverb y\avé irrarac was commonly applied to persons 
whose undertakings were crowned with success.* But in other 
places owls were reckoned unlucky omens, when they appeared to 
men engaged in any serious business.’ "Epwd:0s, a hern, was deemed 
an auspicious omen, and a token of success to those who lay in am- 
bush, and who were employed in any secret design.° 

The dove was reckoned a lucky bird; and also the swan, espe- 
cially to mariners, as being deemed an omen of fair weather.? Ra- 
vens were much observed, and were thought to receive a power of 
portending future events from Apollo, to whom they were iepoi cai 
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&xddovGor, sacred and companions :* when these birds appeared about 
an army, they were dangerous omens; if they croaked on the right 
hand, it was a good omen; if on the left, it was a bad one; and they 
were thought to understand their own predictions, because when they 
made a harsh noise, and rattled in their throats as if they were 
choked, the worst omens were portended/ The chattering of mag- 
pies was reckoned an ill omen. 

Cocks were accounted prophetical, especially in what related to 
war. ‘They were sacred to Mars, and therefore called ”Apeos veorroi 38 
and they were usually offered in sacrifice to that god, and represented 
with him. The crowing of cocks was an auspicious omen, and pre- 
saged the victory of Themistocles over the Persians; in commemo- 
ration of which he instituted an annual festival, called dXexrpvdvwr © 
ayy, which was observed by fighting cocks in the theatre. On the 
contrary, if a hen was heard to crow, the Greeks thought that some 
dreadful misfortune would befal them. Bats were accounted ill 
omens. 

When any unlucky night-birds, as owls, swallows, bats, &c. got 
into-a house, the Greeks endeavoured to avert the omen by catching 
the birds and hanging them before their doors, that the birds them- 


_ selves might atone for the evils with which they bad threatened the 


family. Some persons pretended to understand the language of 
birds, and by that means to be privy to the most secret transactions.” 
_ Ants were used in divination, and sometimes foretold good, and 
sometimes evil. Bees were esteemed an omen of future eloquence : 
for a swarm of bees having fixed themselves on the lips of Plato 
whilst he slept in his cradle, the augurs foretold that he would be 
famous for his language and eloquence; and Pindar, the Theban 
bard, is said to have been nourished by bees with honey, instead of 
milk. 

There was a locust called pavris, which was green, and slow in 
motion, and which was observed in soothsaying.* Toads were ac- 
counted lucky omens. Snakes and serpents were also ominous, as 
appears from the serpent which devoured eight young sparrows, with 
their dam; a circumstance interpreted to signify that the siege of 
Troy should continue nine whole years.* Boars were always deemed 


unlucky omens. As the hare is a timorous animal, if it appeared in 


time of war it signified defeat and flight. 

Comets were always thought to portend something dreadful. 
Eclipses of the sun or moon have so terrified whole armies, that they 
durst not engage their enemies; for the true cause of them being 
unknown, they were imputed to the immediate operation of the gods, 
who were thought to give notice by them of some signal and immi- 
nent calamity.’ Lightning also was observed: if it appeared on the 
right hand, it was accounted a good omen; if on the left, unlucky.” 
The ignis lambens was an excellent omen, and presaged future pros- 
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perity.”. If the two flames, called Castor and Pollux from the names 
of those two heroes, appeared together, they were accounted a favor- 
able omen, and predicted fair weather ;° but if. one flame only ap- 
peared, it was called Helena, and reckoned a very dangerous omen, 
portending storms and shipwrecks, especially if it followed Castor and 
Pollux, and seemed to drive them away; though by some they were 
all considered as prosperous and desirable signs.? 

Earthquakes were deemed unfortunate omens.? They were com- 
monly supposed to be caused by Neptune, who was thence termed 
"Evrostyaws and “EvoctyOwy ; and it was therefore usual to sing 
pans, and offer sacrifices on such occasions, to avert his anger.” 
The winds also were thought to be prophetical, and were noticed in 
soothsaying.© Thunder, however, was accounted the greatest of all 
the heavenly: omens, and for that reason was principally observed. 
Like other signs, it was a good or a bad omen according to its posi- 
tion: if it was heard on the right band, it was esteemed lucky; if on 
the left, unfortunate. Thunder in a clear and serene sky was ac- 
counted an auspicious omen, and was given by Jupiter in Homer as 
a confirmation that he granted the petitions which were addressed to 
him. To have any thing thunderstruck was an unfortunate omen.” 

To avert unlucky omens from thunder, it was usual to make liba- 
tions of wine, which was poured forth in cups. The Greeks were so 
much afraid of lightning that they worshipped it.2. They endea- 
voured to avert its malignant influence by hissing and whistling at it, 
which they called rorzigev.” In places which had suffered by 
thunder, altars were erected, and oblations. made, to avert the anger 
of the godss after which, no one dared to touch or approach them.* 


CHAP. XVI. 
Divination by Lots. 


/ 


OF prophetical lots there were different kinds, two of which were 
chiefly in use, orcxopar7efa and kAnpopayzela. 3 

2reyouayreia was a sort of divination by verses, in which it was 
usual to take fatidical verses, and having written them on little pieces 
of paper, to put them into a vessel, out of which they drew them, ex- 
pecting to read their fate in the first draught. This was frequently 
practised upon the Sibylline oracles, which were dispersed in diffe- 
rent parts of Greece and’ other countries; and hence the frequent 
mention in authors of the sortes Sibylling. Sometimes they took 
up the writings of a poet, and opening in one place, or in more than 
one, read the first verse that occurred for a prediction, This was 
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also called jaywdopnavrela, from the rhapsodies of Homer, and pro- 
ceeded at first, as some think, from the esteem in which poets were 
held by the ancients, who considered them as divine and inspired 
persons. As of all the poets, however, Homer was in the highest re- 
pute, the sortes Homerice were in most credit, though the works of 
Euripides and others were not entirely neglected. 

KAnpoparyreta was a sort of divination, in which conjectures were 
made by throwing rods kAjjpous, lots. It is observable that lots were 
called in the plural number «Ajo. to distinguish them from «djjpos, 
which in the singular usually signified the hint or occasion given to 
diviners, by which they formed their conjectures.” These kAjjpoc 
were commonly black and white beans, little clods of earth, pebbles, 
dice, and such things as were distinguished by certain characters. 
Hence this divination was called by several names, as nygoparreia, 
dorpayadoparreia, kuPoparreia, teocouarvreia, &c. They cast the 
lots into a vessel, and having made supplications to the gods to direct 
them,, drew them out, and according to the characters conjectured 
future events, All lots were sacred to Mercury, who was supposed 
to preside over this divination; and hence the ancient Greeks, evep- 
plas évexa, for the sake of good luck, and that Mercury might be 
propitious to them, used to put in, with the rest of the lots, one which 
they called ‘Eppod cAjjpoy, Mercury’s lot, which was an olive leaf, and 
was drawn out before the rest. Sometimes the lots were not cast 
into vessels, but upon tables consecrated for that purpose.” This 
divination was either invented or so much practised by the Thriz, 
who were three nymphs that nursed ‘Apollo, that at length the word 
Opiac became synonimous with kAjpoe; and hence originated the pro- 
verb, [ToAdo! Opi0Bdro, Tadpor Sé re pavries Avdpes, Crowds of diviners. 
by lot, but few true prophets. 

To this species of divination belonged paSdSopavreia, prophesying by 
rods. The manner of performing this divination was as follows :— - 
having erected two sticks, they muttered a certain charm, and then 
according as the sticks fell, whether backwards or forwards, towards 
the right or left, they gave advice in any matter. Not much different 
was Bedopavreta, in which divination was made by arrows shaken to- 
gether in a quiver. Others are of opinion that the arrows were cast 
into the air, and that the man was to pursue his course the same way 
to which the arrow inclined in its descent. 

Another method of divination by lots, used in Greece, was as fol- 
lows :—the person desirous of learning bis fortune, carried with him 
a certain number of lots, distinguished by several characters or in- 
scriptions, and walking in the public road, requested the first boy 
that met him to draw; and if that which was drawn agreed with what 
he had conceived in his own mind, it was considered an infallible 
prophecy.’ It was also usual for a boy or man, whom the Greeks 
called a&yvprns, to stand in the market, highways, or other places of 
concourse, with a small tablet denominated wivat ayupriKcos, or ayup- 
rik?) cavis, on which were written certain fatidical verses, which, ac- 
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cording as the dice fell upon them, told those who consulted what for- 
tune they were to expect. Sometimes, instead of tablets they used 
pots or urns, into which the lots or fatidical verses were thrown, and 
thence drawn by the boys.° 


CHAP. XVII. 
Divination by Ominous Words and Things. 


ANOTHER sort of divination foretold future events by the internal 
feelings or affections, by external appearances which made no im- 
pression, and by ominous words. These omens were called ciuGoda. 

The internal omens, which men received from themselves, were 
distinguished into four kinds: 1. marks on the body, as é\ata, spots 
like oil; 2. sudden emotions and perturbations of the mind, which 
seized on men without any visible cause, which were therefore im- 
puted to the operation of demons, especially of Pan,’ and which were 
considered as evil omens;° 3. the wadpol, or madpuca oiwvicpara, as 
the palpitations of the heart, the eye, or of any of the muscles, and 
AouBos, a ringing in the ears, which in the right ear was a lucky 
omen,’ as was also the palpitation of the right eye; 4. the mrappot, 
sneezings, which were so superstitiously observed that divine worship 
was thought due to them, though some say that this adoration was 
only an expiation of the omen. Others were of opinion that sneezing 
was a disease, or at least a symptom of some infirmity; and there- 
fore, when any one sneezed, it was usual to say, Z0:, May you 
live, or Zed ccov, God bless you.” It is certain that sneezing was 
held sacred,’ and was even accounted a deity,* and often wor- 
shipped ;’ but this may be explained by supposing that there was a 
god of sneezing called [Irapuds, who was worshipped. 

If any one sneezed at certain times, or on a particular side, it was 
sufficient either to persuade him to undertake, or to discourage him 
from, any business of the greatest importance.” Sneezing was not 
always a lucky omen, but varied according to the alteration of cir- 
cumstances.” If any one sneezed between midnight and the follow- 
ing noontide, it was fortunate; butif between noontide and midnight, 
it was unfortunate.? If a man sneezed at the table whilst they were: 
removing the things, it was an ill omen: if another happened to 
sneeze on the left hand, it was unlucky; but if on the right, fortu- 
nate. If,in the undertaking of any business, two or four sneezes hap- 
pened, the omen was favorable, and encouraged them to proceed ; if 
more than four, the omen was neither good nor bad; but if one or 
three, it was unlucky, and admonished them to desist from the at- 
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tempt. If two men were deliberating on any business, and both of 
them sneezed together, it was accounted a favorable omen,” | 

Of the omens which appeared to men there were several kinds, 
The commencement of any business was supposed to contain some; 
thing ominous.? A sudden and unusual splendor in any house or 
other place, was a fortunate presage, and, on the contrary, darkness 
was an unfortunate omen; the former being supposed to accompany 
the celestial gods, and the latter to intimate the presence of some of 
the infernal deities.”. It was thought a dreadful presage when any 
unusual accident befel the temples, altars, or statues of the gods.‘ 
Before the defeat of the Lacedemonians at Leuctra, the two golden 
stars, consecrated by them at Delphi to.Castor and Pollux, fell down, 
and could never be found.’ The sweating and falling down of 
images, the doors of temples opening of themselves, and other acci- 
dents for which no reason could be assigned, were also reckoned un- 
fortunate omens. 

All monstrous and frightful births, sudden and unusual inundations, 
the unexpected decay and withering of trees or fruits, the noise of 
beasts, or any accidents that happened to men, or other creatures, 
contrary to the common course of nature, were thought to be certain 
signs of the displeasure of the gods.“ To this place also belong évéd- 
dia avpora, omens which offered themselves on the road. These 
were the meeting of a eunuch, a negro, an ape, a bitch with whelps, 
a snake lying in the way, a hare crossing the road. A woman work- 
ing at her spindle, or carrying it uncovered, was thought to be pre- 

\ judicial to any design, and to destroy the hopes entertained, espe- 
cially concerning the fruits of the earth. A weazel crossing the road 
was a sufficient reason for deferring a public assembly for that day. 
All these were Svodyryra, duvcowrora, and drorpdraa Oedpara, un- 
lucky and hateful sights. 

Another. sort of external omens were those which happened at 
home, and the divination of which was called ro oixooxomixdéy. Of 
this kind were a black dog entering the house; a mouse eating a 
bag of salt; the appearing of a snake, or a weazel, upon the top of 
the house; the throwing down of salt; the spilling of water, wine, 
or honey; the taking away of wine, whilst any person was drinking; 
a sudden silence; and various other accidents. In putting on the 
clothes, the right side was served first; and therefore if a servant 
gave his master the left shoe first, it was an ill omen.” When the 
crown fell from any one’s head, it was a dreadful presage.” At 
feasts it was accounted lucky to crown the cup with a garland.’ It 
was usual to carry home the fragments left at sacrifices, for the sake 
of good luck; and these were called tyieca, from their contributing 
to the preservation of health.’ 
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Ominous words, whether of a good or an evil tendency, were de- 
nominated drrac, or perhaps dccat, «cryddves, or Pijpuat, dxd rov pavat, 
from speaking, and may be interpreted voices. Hence the old Ro- 
maus before the beginning of an action used this preface: Quod bo- 
num, faustum, felix, fortunatumque sit, wishing that their enterprise 
might succeed well, happily, prosperously, and fortunately. In divine 
service proclamation was made, ut faverent linguis, that those pre- 
sent should govern their tongues ; in inviting to festivals and holidays, 
the people were commanded litibus et jurgiis abstinere, to abstain 
from quarrels and contention; and at public lustrations the persons 
who brought the victims were required to have bona nomina, fortu- 
nate uames ; which was also observed by the consuls in the choice of 
the first soldier.* This sort of divination was chiefly in use at Smyrna, 
where was cAnddvwy iepdy, a temple in which answers were thus re- 
turned ;* and Apollo Spodius delivered oracles at Thebes after the 
same manner. By some the invention of it is attributed to Ceres.’ 
Others say that the Delphian Sibyl was endued with a power of di- 
vining after death, and that the gross parts of her body being con- 
verted into earth, and afterwards into herbs, communicated the same 
faculty to the entrails of beasts which fed on them; but that her 
more refined parts mixing with the air presaged future events by these 
kAnddves, OMINOUS Voices.” 

Words that boded ill were called caxat drzat, or dvodnpiar; and 
he who spoke them was said (dacgnpeiv, p0éyyeoOac PrAacdnpiay.4 
Such words the Greeks were always careful to avoid ; insomuch that 
instead of decpwryjpov, a prison, they frequently used oicnua, a house ; 
pérs, instead of df0s; yAu«eia, instead of yd\n; dxerds, instead of Bdp- 
Bopos; Kaddeas, instead of wiOycas; gidarijs for «démrns; ayos for 
pevoos; Kowvos for dipeos; Leuvat Oeal, or Edpevides, instead of ’Epty- 
vies. This way of speaking chiefly prevailed at Athens.? During 
‘the time of divine worship, nothing was more strictly enjoined than 
that the people should etd¢npeiy, avoid all ominous expressions; which, 
if spoken by a friend or near relation, were accounted so much the 
worse. . 

Some words and proper names imported success according to their. 
natural signification’ AéyeoOat oiwvdv was used by the Greeks to sig- 
nify the accepting of an omen, and applying it to the business in hand ; 
for it was thought to be very much in the power of the hearer, whether . 
he would accept the omen or not.é ‘If the omen was immediately ac- 
cepted by the hearer, or understood by him, it was efficacious; but 
if it was neglected or unnoticed, it was of no force.*- Whenever the 
Greeks applied themselves to any serious business, they prefaced the 
undertaking, for the sake of good luck, ®eds, Oeds, May God be with 
us; or Ev wdOomer, May it happen well to us; or ”Eorae per ed, It 
shall be well; or”Eorat pév dya0q roxy, If we be prospered, it shall 
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succeed. All their works and speeches were begun in the name of 
some god,’ as being the most likely means of obtaining success.* 

Certain times also were ominous, some days being accounted fortu- 
nate and the cause of-success, others unfortunate and the occasion of 
misfortune.’ Some days were proper for one kind of business, some 
for another, and others for none at all.” To observe ominous days 
was termed aictovoOat ras ipépas. : 

The manner of averting an omen was either to throw a stone at the 
‘thing, or, if it was an animal, to kill it, that the evil which it portended 
might fall on its own head; if it was an unlucky speech, it was usual 
to retort it on the speaker, and say, Eis xepadhy oor, May it fall on thy 
own head. This expression was probably borrowed from the iepooxd- 
mot, who, when they perceived any thing in the victim that portended 
misfortune to themselves or their country, prayed that eis kepada 
ravrny rpéwecOat, it might be turned on the victim’s head ; and this is 
said to have been derived from an Egyptian custom.” Instead of 
‘this imprecation the Greeks sometimes said, Eis aya0ov por, or My 
yévoiro, God forbid. _ It was customary to spit three times into their 
bosoms at the sight of a madman, or an epileptic person: 


pls eis éby érruge KéATrOV.? 
Into his bosom thrice he spat. 


‘This was done in defiance of the omen; for spitting was a sign of the 
greatest contempt and aversion; and hence zrvey, to spit, was used 
for caragpoveiv, év ovdevi Noyigerv, to despise.” 

Sometimes they prayed that the ominous thing might be cast into 
the sea, or carried to the farthest part of the world. The former 
-was inflicted on certain monstrous births, which were accounted pro- 
digies.’ Sometimes the ominous thing was burned with ligna infeli- 
cia, wood sacred to the gods of hell, and with those which averted 
evil omens, as thorns, and such trees as were unfit for any other pur- 
pose than burning.” Sometimes the prodigy, after it had been burnt, 
was cast into the water, and particularly into the sea, if the latter was 
not too far distant.’ Lastly, on meeting an unlucky omen the Greeks 
_ often desisted from their undertaking, and began again : 


Olwvdy ero, KaxeAevo’ &%AAov veov 
Kpnrijpa mAnpooy: Tas 5¢ mpiv arovdas cov 
Atdwor yale, mao r exomevdew A€yet.! 
He 
Deemed these of evil omen, and required 
Another goblet to be filled afresh : 
The former, a libation to the god, 
He cast upon the ground, instructing all 
To pour, like him, th’ untasted liquor down. PoTTeR. 
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CHAP. XVIII. | 


_Magic and Incantations. 


BESIDES the methods of foretelling future events which have been 
already mentioned, and which are commonly denominated physical, 
from the predictions being made without any supernatural assistance, 
and by the mere knowledge of natural causes, there are several others 
which may be comprehended under the names of payefac and érydai, 
magic and incantations. 

Magical arts are said by the Greeks to have been invented in Per- 
sia, where at first they were greatly esteemed ; for the pdyor applied 
themselves to the study of philosophy, and of the various works and 
mysteries of nature. They were usually chosen to superintend divine 
worship, and all religious rites and ceremonies; they continually 
attended on the kings, whom they advised in all matters of impor- 
tance; and they were generally preferred to places of honor and 
trust. But when they forsook the contemplation of nature, and be- 
took themselves to the invocation of demons, and other mean arts, 
their credit was greatly diminished. 

This art was introduced into Greece by Oethanes, who accompa- 
nied Xerxes in his expedition, and who diffused it wherever he had an 
opportunity. 

Nexpopayre‘a was a divination in which answers were given by de- 
ceased persons. It was sometimes performed by the magical use of 
a bone, or vein of a dead body, especially by the Thessalians ; or by 
pouring warm blood into a carcase, for the purpose, as it were, of re- 
newing life ;“ or by some other enchantments of restoring the dead to 
life. Sometimes they attempted to raise the ghosts of deceased per- 
sous by various incantations and ceremonies.’ If the dead appeared 
only in airy forms, like shades, this divination was called oxcoparreta 
and pvyxouarreia. It might be performed in any place; but some 
places were appropriated to this use, and called vecvouavreia. Of 
these, two were most remarkable; of which one was in Thesprotia, 
where Orpheus restored to life his wife Eurydice, and Periander, the 
tyrant of Corinth, was affrighted by the apparition of his wife Me- 
lissa, whom he had murdered ;” the other was in Campania, at the 
lake Avernus, and is celebrated by Homer and Virgil in their stories 
of Ulysses and Aeneas. 

‘Ydpouarreia, divination by water, and sometimes called Tn youay- 
zeta, when performed by fountain water. In this divination they ob- 
served the various impressions, changes, fluxes, refluxes, colors, and 
images in the water. Sometimes, when they desired to know what 
would become of a sick person, they dipped into the water a looking- 
glass, from which, as he looked weil or ill in the glass, they foretold 
his future condition. Sometimes they filled a bow! with water, and 
suspending in it a ring, which was equally poised on each side, and 
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tied by a thread to one of their fingers, they offered up a prayer, and 
requested the gods to declare or confirm the question in dispute ; and 
if the thing proposed was true, the ring would of itself strike against 
the sides of the bowl a certain number of times. Sometimes they 
cast three stones into the water, and observed the turns which they 
made in sinking. Instead of water, they sometimes used oil or wine, 
which was called yvrAa, and instead of stones, they sometimes em- 
ployed wedges of gold or silver. 

This divination was sometimes performed in a basin, from which 
it was denominated Aexavouarreia. In this they distinguished the 
stones or wedges with certain characters, and having invoked the de- 
mon in a certain form, proposed the question ; to which an answer 
‘was returned in a small voice, like a hiss, that proceeded out of the 
water. This mode of divination is supposed to have been as ancient 
as the Trojan war, and to have given ‘rise to the poetical fictions of 
the descent of Ulysses into the infernal regions for the purpose of 
consulting the ghost of Tiresias.* 

Sometimes divination by water was performed with a looking-glass, 
and thence called xarorrpopayreia. Sometimes, also, glasses were 
used, and the images of what was to happen were represented without 
water. 

~ Sometimes it was performed in a vessel of water, the middle part 
of which was called yaéorpn, and then the divination was denominated 
yaorponaryre(a. The manner of performing it was as follows :—they 
filled certain round glasses with clear water, about which were placed 
lighted torches. They then invoked a demon, praying in a low mur- 
muring voice, and proposed the question to be solved. A chaste 
boy, or a pregnant woman, was appointed to observe with the great- 
est care and exactness all the alterations in the glasses, at the same 
time desiring and commanding an answer, which the demon returned. 
by images in the glasses, that by reflection from the water repre- 
sented what should come to pass. . 

Kpvora\doparreia was performed by polished and enchanted chrys-’ 
tals, in which future events were signified by certain marks and fi- 
gures. . 

AaxrvXopayreia was a divination by rings efichanted, or made ac- 
cording to some position of the celestial bodies. Gyges, king of Ly-’ 
dia, had a ring of this kind, which when he turned to the palm of his 
hand, he became invisible to others, but could see every one, and by 
means of which he slew his master Candaules, and afterwards suc- 
ceeded him in the throne. Some ascribe the invention of this divi- 
nation to Helen, the wife of Menelaus.’ 

‘Orvyoparreia was performed by the nails of a chaste boy, covered 
with oil and soot, which they turned to the sun, the reflection of 
whose rays was believed to represent by certain images the events that: 

should happen. | 

’Aepopayrefa was a divination which foretold future events from 
certain spectres or other appearances in the air. It was sometimes 
performed in the following manner :—they folded their heads in a nap- 
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kin, and having placed a bowl filled with water in the open air, pro- 
posed their question in a small whispering voice; at which time, if 
the water boiled or bubbled, they supposed that what they had 
spoken was approved of and confirmed. 

A.doparreia was sometimes performed by a precious stone called 
siderites, which they washed in spring water in the night by candle- 
light. The person who consulted it was to be purified from all pol- 
lution, and to have his face covered. He afterwards repeated some 
prayers, and placed certain characters in an appointed order. The 
stone then moved of itself, and in a gentle murmur, or, as some say, 
in a voice like that of a child, returned an answer. Bya stone of 
this kind Helenus is reported to have foretold the destruction of 
Troy. 

Kooktvoparreia was a divination by a sieve, which was generally 
practised to discover thieves, or others suspected of any crime, and 
was performed in the following manner :—they tied to the sieve a 
thread by which it was upheld, or else placed a pair of shears which 
they held up by two fingers. They then prayed to the gods to direct 
and assist them, and repeated the names of the persons whom they 
suspected ; and he, at whose name the sieve turned round or moved, 
was thought to have committed the deed.* By some this was deno- 
minated xookivy pavrevecBa, to divine by the shears.“ 

On the same account they sometimes performed another sort of 
divination, which was called dévouarreia, from aéivyn, an axe or hat- 
chet, which they fixed so exactly upon a round stake that it might be 
equally poised, and neither end overbalance the other. They then 
prayed, and repeated the names of those whom they suspected; and 
the person at whose name the hatchet moved was deemed guilty. 

Kegadopavreia was a divination by the head of an ass, which they 
broiled on coals; and after muttering a few prayers, they repeated 
the names of the persons as before, or the crime, if only one was sus- 
pected ; at which, if the jaws moved and the teeth chattered against 
each other, they thought that the villain was sufficiently discovered. 

"AXexrpvopavreia was a very mysterious divination, in which they 
made use of a cock to discover secret and unknown transactions, or 
future events. It was performed in the following manner :—having 
written in the dust the twenty-four letters of the alphabet, and laid a 
grain of wheat or barley on each of them, a cock magically prepared 
was let loose among them; and the letters, out of which he picked 
the corn, being joined together, were thought to declare whatever was 
wished to be known. Iamblichus, the famous magician, and master 
of Proclus, is said to have used this divination for the purpose of dis- 
covering the successor of Valens Cesar in the empire. 

2dypopavreia was a divination by red-hot iron, on which they laid 
an odd number of straws, and observed the figures, curves, and 
sparkles, which they made in burning. 

ModvPdoparrela was by observing the motions and figures of melted 
lead. 
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The three following methods of divination are by some reckoned 
among the various sorts of incantations.: 

-Tedpouavreia was a divination by ashes, and was performed in the 
following manner :—they wrote the question, which they wished to be 
answered, in ashes ona board, or any such thing. This board was 
exposed to the open air, where it continued for some time; and the 
letters which remained perfect, and were not defaced by the winds 
or other accidents, were thought to contain a solution of the question. 

Boravowavrefa was a divination by herbs, especially éeAiodaxos, 
sage, or by fig-leaves, and hence called cvcopavreta. They who con- 
sulted wrote their own names and their questions on leaves, which 
they exposed to the wind; and as many of the letters as remained in 
their own places were taken up, and being joined together contained 
an answer to the question. Another method was by placing the herb 
telephilum, or some other herb, in the hand or upon the arm, and if 
it cracked in breaking when crushed or stricken, the omen was 
thought to be good; if not, it was deemed unfortunate.’ Not much 
unlike this was the divination by laurel-leaves, which they threw into 
the fire, and observed in what manner they crackled whilst burning ; 
from which noise some say that the laurel was called dapvy asif da 
gwyh. . 
Knpopavreia was a divination by wax, which they melted over a 
vessel of water, dropping it within three certain spaces, and observing 
the figure, situation, distance, and concretion of the drops. 

Besides these there were many other sorts of divination; as yepo- 
favreia, dvotwoyvwpia, dvoparopartela, apiOmoparreia, yewparreia, Av- 
xvopavreia, &c.© One, however, is so remarkable that it must not be 
omitted. ®appyaxefa was a divination commonly performed by cer- 
tain medicated and enchanted compositions of herbs, minerals, &c., 
which were called ¢appaxa. By means of these, strange and wonder- 
ful effects were produced: some of them taken inwardly caused blind- 
ness, madness, love, &c., as the medicaments of Circe transformed 
the soldiers of Ulysses; some of them infected by a touch, as the © 
garment which Medea sent to Creusa; others spread their poison 
afar off, and operated on persons at a great distance. ‘There were 
also ¢épyaxa owrhpea, which were amulets against the former, and of 
which were the herb moly that preserved Ulysses from the enchant- 
ments of Circe, the laurel, the sallow-tree, the rhamn, the flea-bane, 
the jasper-stone, certain rings which the Greeks called daxrudéous 
gappakiras,? &c. The ancients believed that enchantments had power 
to charm the moon from heaven ;* and when the moon was eclipsed, 
they thought that this was effected by the power of magic; and 
lence they used drums, kettles, trumpets, and hautboys, for the pur- 
pose of drowning the voices of the magicians, that their charms 
might not reach her. ‘The moon also was thought to preside over this 
art, and therefore was invoked, together with Hecate, to whom the 
invention of it was ascribed.’ To this sort of divination may be re- 
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ferred charms against poison, diseases, or venom ;¢ and it is. probable 
that the use of these incantations gave rise to the fable by which Or- 
pheus is said to have recovered his wife Eurydice from the dead; for 
we are told that Orpheus was skilled in the art of music,” and that he 
published a book. on the remedies of distempers.' To it also belong 
enchanted girdles, and other things worn about the bodies of men, 
which were intended to excite love, or any other passion, in those 
with whom they conversed. 

In this place, likewise, it may be proper to notice Backaria, fascina- 
tion, so denominated wapa ro ¢deat kaivery, from killing with the eyes. 
It was believed that some malignant influence darted from the eyes of 
envious and angry persons, and infected the air, and by that means pe- 
netrated and corrupted the bodies of animals. The younger animals 
being most tender were thought more easily to receive this impres- 
sion.’ The eyes of some men were destructive to infants and chil- 
dren, by reason of the weak constitution of their bodies, but had not 
an equal power over men, whose bodies were strengthened by age.” 
Women, who had double eye balls, had power to hurt others on whom 
they fixed their eyes.” These influences were thought to proceed 
chiefly from those whose spirits were moved by anger or envy.’ They 
who were happy and successful were more liable to fascination? For 
the same reason, they who had been much commended. by others 
were in danger of having their prosperity destroyed.’ Some crowned 
those whom they thought to be in danger with garlands of the herb 
baccharis, which was supposed to have a sovereign power over fasci- 
nation.” For the same purpose some used bracelets or necklaces, 
composed of shells, corals, and precious stones; and others pre- 
pared certain herbs with incantations and magical rites. The figure 
of a man’s privities, hung about the necks of children, was thought 
to prevent fascination.’ It was sometimes hung upon the doors of 
‘houses and gardens ;’ and smiths commonly placed it before their 
forges." It may be farther observed that this figure was the image 
of Priapus, who was believed to punish such persons as injured by 
fascination.? Some, chiefly old women, averted fascination by spitting 
thrice into their bosoms, three being a sacred number.” Another 
method of averting fascinations from infants was as follows :—they 
tied a thread of different colors about the neck of the infant, and, 
spitting on the ground, mixed the spittle with dirt, and put it upon 
the forehead and lips of the infant.’ 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Grecian Festivals. 


- Tue early festivals of Greece were characterized. by joy and gra- 
titude. The people of the different nations, after gathering in the 
fruits of the earth, assembled to offer up sacrifices, and to indulge in 
that mirth which is the natural consequence of plenty.” Itis, indeed, 
evident that festivals were instituted in honor of the gods, to whom, 
besides the worship daily paid to them, some more solemn times 
were set apart: to avert some evil and obtain some good, by render- 
ing the gods propitious ;* in memory of deceased friends, or of those 
who had performed some remarkable service to their country ;* as 
seasons of ease and rest from labor; or as bonds of friendship and 
alliance, and for the establishment and preservation of society. In 
ancient times there were few or no festivals besides those after har- 
vest or vintage ;’ but in latter ages the number of the festivals was 
increased, and the manner of observing them much altered. 

As the Athenians exceeded all other people in the number of their 
gods, so they did also in the number of their festivals.’ The Athenian 
calendar contained an abstract of the annals of Athens, and of events 
the most glorious to the city.? At one time were celebrated the union 
of the people of Attica by Theseus, the return of that prince into his 
states, and the abolition of debts which he procured ; at another, the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis, those of Platea, Naxos, &c. Most 
of the festivals were celebrated at the public expense, and some of 
them with extraordinary magnificence.® 

Though the following is not a complete collection of the Grecian 
festivals, yet it contains the principal of them. 

*ATHTOPEION and “ATHTOPIA were festivals, the former of 
which was probably in honor of Venus, whose priest was called ayh- 
rwp, in Cyprus; and they might both belong to Apollo, and be, at 
least the latter of them, the same as the Lacedamonian capveiat 

*ATPANIA was celebrated at Argos, in memory of one of the 
daughters of Proetus.’ “ 

*AIPIANIA, probably the same, was observed at Argos in memory 
of a deceased person.’ It was also celebrated at Thebes with solemn 
sports. 

*ATPAYAIA was celebrated at Athens in honor of Agraulus, or 
Aglaurus, the daughter of Cecrops, and the nymph Aglauris, and 
priestess of Minerva, to whom she gave the surname of Aglaurus, and 
who was worshipped ina temple dedicated to her. The Cyprians 
also honored her with the celebration of an annual festival in the 
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month Aphrodisius, at which they offered human victims; and this 
custom is said to have continued till the time of Diomedes.‘ 

"APPIOQNIA was in honor of Bacchus, who was surnamed ’Aypww- 
vos from his cruelty,’ or from his being attended by lions, tigers, and 
other ferocious animals, which procured him the name of ‘Qunorhs, an 
eater of raw flesh. This solemnity was observed in the night, in the 
following manner :—the women being assembled sought diligently for 
Bacchus, who, they pretended, had fled from them; but finding their 
labour ineffectual, they said that he had retired to the muses, and 
concealed himself among them. The ceremony being thus ended, they 
regaled themselves with an entertainment.’ At this feast large quan- 
tities of ivy were used, because that plant was sacred to Bacchus.” 

"AYPOTEPAY OY2IA was an annual sacrifice of five hundred 
goats, offered at Athens to Minerva, who was surnamed ’Ayporépa, 
from Agre in Attica. This festival was instituted jn commemoration 
of the defeat of the Persians, who had invaded Attica during the 
reign of Darius.” 

"ADPYTINIZ was a nocturnal festival,’ celebrated in honor of Bac- 
chus at Arbela in Sicily ; and it was so called because the worshippers 
were accustomed dypurveiy, to watch all night. 

"AAQNIA, or *AAQNEIA, was celebrated in most of the cities of 
Greece, in honor of Venus, and in memory of her beloved Adonis? 
The solemnity continued two days. On the first certain images or 
pictures of Adonis and Venus were brought forth, with all the pomp 
and ceremonies used at funerals; the women tore their hair, beat their 
breasts, and counterfeited other actions usual in lamenting the dead.” 
This lamentation was called d5wyacpos,’ or dSwria; and hence aSw- 
viav dye signifies the same as”Adwriy cdalecy, to weep for Adonis 
and the songs on this occasion were denominated dSwridta.t? With the 
images were also carried shells filled with earth, in which grew several 
sorts of herbs, particularly lettuces ; in memory that Adonis was laid 
out by Venus ona bed of lettuces. These were called «fro, gar- 
“dens; and hence ’Adési80s Kiroe were proverbially applied to things 
unfruitful and fading, because those herbs were sown only so long 
before the festival as to be green at that time, and were presently cast 
out into the water. The flutes used on this day were called yeyypiat, 
from Téyypns, the Phoenician name of Adonis; and hence to play on 
this instrument was termed yeyypgy, or yeyypaive: the music, yry- 
ypaspos; and the songs were called yeyypavré. The sacrifice was 
denominated xaéépa, because the days of mourning were called by 
that name. The second day was spent in all possible demonstrations 
of joy and merriment ;“ in memory that, by the favor of Proserpine, 
Venus obtained that Adonis should return to life, and dwell with her 
one half of every year. This fable is applied to the sun, which pro- 
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duces the vicissitude of summer and winter ;’ but the vain pomp and 
serious folly of this festival served only to expose the superstition of 
the heathens, and gave rise to the proverb, Ovdév iepdy, by which 
were meant things apparently great and sacred, but in reality ridi- 
culous trifles. 

-"AOHNAIA were two festivals observed at Athens in honor of 
Minerva; one of which was called [lava@jvaca, and the other Xad- 
KELa. 

AIAKEIA were sports at Agina in honor of acus, who had a 
temple in that island ; in which, after the conclusion of the solemnity, 
the victors presented a garland of flowers.” 

AIANTEIA was in honor of Ajax, in the isle of Salamis ;* and in 
Attica, where, in commemoration of his valor, a bier on appointed | 
days was adorned with acomplete suit of armor; and so careful 
were the Athenians of his memory, that his name was continued to 
posterity in one of their tribes, which from him was called Aiayzis. 

AITINHTON ‘EOPTH was a festival at gina, observed, in honor 
of Neptune during sixteen days, all of which were spent in mirth 
and jollity, and in offering sacrifices to the gods. It was performed 
only by free denizens of that island, without the assistance of servants, 
who for that reason were called povopdyo, eaters by themselves. The 
solemnity ended with offering a sacrifice to Venus.’ . 

AIMAKOYPIA was a Peloponnesian festival, in which cotpor, boys, 
were whipt at the sepulchre of Pelops, till aiua, blood, was drawn ; 
and hence this solemnity derived its name. 

AIOPA, ’EQPA, EYAEITINOS, or "AAHTIL, was a festival and 
solemn sacrifice, celebrated by the Athenians with vocal music in 
honor of Erigone, sometimes called Aletis, the daughter of Icarius, 
who, through excessive grief for the misfortunes of her father, hanged 
herself; and hence the solemnity obtained the name of aiwpa.* Some 
say that it was observed in honor of king Temaleus, or of A‘gisthus 
and Clytemnestra.* Others are of opinion that it was first observed 
by command of an oracle, in memory of the daughter of Agisthus 
aud Clytemnestra; who, accompanied by her grandfather Tyndarus, 
undertook a journey to Athens, where she prosecuted Orestes in the 
court of Areopagus, and losing her cause lranged herself through 

rief.? , 

_”“AKTIA was a triennial. festival, solemnized at Actium in Epirus, 
with wrestling, horse-racing, and a fight or race of ships, in honor of 
Apollo, who from that place was surnamed Actius.° 

"AAAITA, or’AAEAIA, was in honor of Minerva surnamed Alea, 
at Tegea in Arcadia, where that goddess had a temple of great an- 
tiquity./ 


"AAEKTPYONON ’ATON was an annual cock-fight at Athens, in 
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memory of the cocks from whose crowing Themistocles received an 
omen of his success against the Persians.° 

‘AAIA were solenin games/ celebrated at Rhodes on the twenty- 
fourth day of the month Popmaia, which corresponds with the Athe- 
nian Bondpoyuwy, in honor of the sun, who is called #Atos and d&Auos, 
and who is said to have been born in the island of Rhodes; the in- 
habitants of which were reputed his posterity, and therefore denomi- 
nated Heliades. The combatants in these games were boys as well 
as men; and the victors were rewarded with a crown of poplar. 

"AAKAOOIA was observed at Megara” in honor of Alcathous, 
the son of Pelops, who, being suspected of the murder of his brother 
Chrysippus, fled to Megara, where having slain a terrible lion that in- 
fested the country, and had killed the son of king Megareus, he 
received the daughter of the king in marriage, and was declared his 
successor, 

‘AAQA was observed at Athens in the month Togewdedy, in honor 
of Ceres and Bacchus, by whose blessing the husbandmen received 
the recompense of their labor; and therefore their oblations consisted 
only of the fruits of the earth.’ Others say that this festival was in- 
stituted in commemoration of the primitive Greeks, who lived éy rois 
ddwor, in vineyards and corn-fields.* Hence Ceres was called ‘Adwas, 
“Adwis, and Evadwoia. 

‘AAQTIA was celebrated in honor of Minerva by the Arcadians, 
in memory of a victory, in which they took many of the Lacedemo- 
nians prisoners, whom the Greeks called &Awrods.’ 

"AMAPYNOIA, or ’AMAPYXIA, was a festival celebrated with 
games in honor of Diana, surnamed Amarynthia and Amarysia, from 
a town in Euboa. It was observed by the Eubceans, Eretrians, 
Carystians, and Athmonians, who were inhabitants of a borough in 
Attica. 

"AMBPOXIA was celebrated in honor of Bacchus, the god of wine, 
in the month of Leneon in most of the cities of Greece.” 

‘AMMAAGQ was a festival, of which nothing more is known than 
that it belonged to Jupiter.” 

“AMMON was an Athenian festival.’ 

"“AMOIAPAIA was observed at Oropus, in honor of Amphiaraus.? 

"AMOIAPOMIA was a festival observed by private families in 
Athens, on the fifth day after the birth of every child. It was so 
called a6 rod apdidpapety, from running round ; because it was cus- 
tomary to run round the fire with the infants in their arms. 

"ANATOLIA were solemn sacrifices to Venus at Eryx in Sicily, 
where she had a magnificent temple.? The name of this solemnity 
was derived azo rov dvayeo8a, from returning; because the goddess 
was said to leave Sicily and return to Africa at that time. 
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*"ANAKEIA was an Athenian festival in honor of the Dioscuri, 
who were called dvaxes, and honored with a temple denominated ava- 
xecov. The sacrifices offered at that time were named £eropol, 
because these deities were févo., strangers,” and consisted of three 
offerings * called rpirrvat. Plays were also acted in honor of these 
deities.’ 

"ANAKAHTHPIA were solemnities observed at the a&vdkAnoss, 
proclamation of kings and princes, when they became of age to as- 
sume the reins of government.” 

"ANAKTON FTIAIAQN ‘EOPTH was. a festival ? at Amphyssa, 
the capital of Locris, in honor either of the Dioscuri, Curetes, or Ca- 
biri, for in this matter authors are not agreed. 

"ANAEAQLOPEIA was a festival observed by boys at Lampsacus 
in honor of Anaxagoras, who, dying in that city, requested that on 
the anniversary of his death boys should have leave to play.” . 

"ANAPOPEONIA, or dyéves ix’ Eipvyin, were annual games ” cele- 
brated in the Ceramicus at Athens, by the command of Minos king 
of Crete, in memory of his son Androgeos, or Eurygyas, who had 
been barbarously murdered by some of the Athenians and Megaren- 
sians.4 

>AN@ESTHPIA were an Athenian festival, observed in honor of 
Bacchus on the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth days of the month 
"AvOcornpioy, and were denominated from the crowns or garlands of 
flowers, with which boys of three years old were decorated at this 
festival. 

The first day was named TIioryia, ard rod wifovs otyer, because 
they then tapped their barrels. By the Cheroneans the same day 
was called d&ya0ot dSafpovos, the day of good genius; because it was 
customary to be merry on that day. 

The second day was denominated Xdes from the measure yoa, be- 
cause every man drank out of his own vessel. On the first day they 
only opened their vessels, and tasted the wine; but on this it was 
customary to drink copiously ; and the longest liver, in token of. vic- 
tory, was rewarded with a crown of leaves, or, as some say, with a 
crown of gold and a vessel of wine.* On this day the professors of 
sophistry feasted at home with their friends,“and had presents sent 
them ;* and from this day Bacchus was surnamed Xoozorns.. 

The third day was called Xdrpo from xvrpa, a pot, that was 
brought forth full of all sorts of seeds, which they accounted sacred 
to Mercurius 060s, the infernal, and from which they therefore ab- 
stained. On this day the comedians acted; and at Sparta Lycur- 
gus ordered that such of them as obtained the victory should be en- 
rolled among the free denizens. 

During these days the slaves were allowed to drink and revel; 
and, therefore, at the end of the festival it was usual to issue a 
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proclamation in the following manner :—Ovpa@e, Kapes, ob« é ’Ay- 
Oearnpia, Begone, ye Carian slaves, the Anthesteria are ended.? 

“ANOEXOOPIA was a Sicilian festival,° and derived its name azo 
Tov dépery dvOea, from carrying flowers ; because it was instituted in 
honor of Proserpine, whom Pluto is said to have stolen whilst she was 
gathering flowers. . | 

Another solemnity of the same name was observed at Argos in 
honor of Juno, to whom a temple was dedicated in that city, under 
the name of ’Avr@eia.? 

"ANTITONEIA were sacrifices in honor of Antigonus.° 

"ANTINOEIA were annual sacrifices and quinquennial games in 
honor of Antinous, the Bithyuian: they were instituted by the com- 
mand of Adrian, the Roman emperor, at Mantinea in Arcadia, where 
Antinous was honored with a temple and divine worship’ 

“AITATOYPIA was a festival ¢ first observed by the Athenians, and 
afterwards by the rest of the Ionians, except those of Ephesus and 
Colophon. It is said to have received its name from azdrn, deceit, 
because it was instituted in memory of a stratagem by which Melan- 
thius, the Athenian king, overcame Xanthus king of Beotia. In me- 
mory of this success Jupiter was surnamed ’Azarjvwp, the Deceiver. 
It being also pretended that a person habited in a black goat-skin had 
been seen before the engagement, Bacchus was surnamed MeAavatyis, 
and was honored with a new temple, and the institution of this festi- 
val. It is, however, more probable that ’Azazvovpra was so called as 
if ’"Azarépia, that is “Oporardpia, because at this festival children ac- 
companied their fathers that their names might be entered in the 
public register ;’ or because they were in a certain sense azdropes, 
without fathers, till they had been publicly registered as the children 
of their fathers. This festival commenced on the twenty-second day 
of the month Tvaveyrwy,* and continued three days. 

The first day was called Acpzia from ddpros, a supper; because in 
the evening of that day each tribe met, and had a sumptuous enter- 
tainment. 

The second. day was named ’Avdppvais, ard Tot dvw épvery, because 
on this day victims were offered to Jupiter Dparpios and ’Amarnvup, 
and to Minerva, in whose sacrifices (asin all offered to the celestial 
deities) it was customary dvw’ épvew ras kepadas, to turn the heads of 
the victims upwards towards heaven. At this sacrifice, the children 
enrolled among the citizens were placed close to the altar. It was 
usual also for persons richly attired to run about with lighted torches, 
and sing hymns in praise of Vulcan, who first taught men the use of 
that element. 

The third day was named Kovpediris from cotpos, a youth, or from 
koupa, shaving, because the youths had their hair cut off before they 
were presented to be registered. At this time the fathers were obliged 
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to swear that both themselves and the mothers of the young men 
were freeborn Athenians. It was also customary to offer two ewes 
and a she-goat in sacrifice to Diana, which they called Ove. dpa- 
rpiav ; the she-goat was termed aié gparpros, and the ewe, dis gparip.! 
The victim was to be of a certain weight; and because it once hap- 
pened that the spectators cried out in jest, Meiov, petov, Too little, 
too little, it was afterwards called petov, and the persons who offered 
it were denominated pecaywyoi. 

Some add a fourth day, which was called ’EwiGéns ;* but that name 
is not peculiar to this festival, it being commonly applied to any day 
celebrated after the end of another solemnity. . 

This festival was observed five days by the Protenthe, who began 
ita day sooner than others. By a decree, the Athenian senate was 
forbidden to meet for five days during the time of this-solemnity.” 

"AITAYATA was a festival on the second day after a marriage. 

"“ATIOAAQNIA was in honor of Apollo at Agialea, where it was 
customary to appoint a select number of boys and virgins, who went 
in solemn procession, as if to bring back Apollo and Diana to that 
place, whence they had been driven after Apollo’s victory over Py- 
thon.’ 

"ATIOMIOMTTATA were certain days? in which sacrifices were 
offered to the gods called wopraio, or rather arxoropraiot, who were 
thought to avert evil. 

"APATEIA was a festival at Sicyon ? on the birth day of Aratus, 
whom they honored with a priest, who, for the sake of distinction, 
wore a riband spotted with white and purple. It was celebrated with 
music; and the choristers of Bacchus assisted at the solemnity with 
harps. There was also a solemn procession, in which the public 
schoolmaster and his scholars were followed by the senators and 
other citizens adorned with garlands. 

"APLELON ‘EOPTAI were several festivals at Argos, the names of 
which are unknown.” 

“"APIAANEIA were two festivals‘ at Naxos in honor of two wo- 
men, who were both called Ariadne. ‘The former of them was thought 
to have been of a gay and cheerful temper, and therefore her festival 
was observed with music, and with many other expressions of joy and 
mirth. The latter being exposed, when with child, on that coast by 
Theseus, was supposed to have been of a melancholy disposition ; and 
therefore the solemnity dedicated to her exhibited a show of sorrow 
and mourning. 

"APPH®OPIA was observed at Athens,’ in the month Lkeppogopeoy, 
in honor of Minerva, and of Ersa, one of the daughters of Cecrops ; 
on which account it is sometimes called ’Epongdpia, or ’Eppnddpra. 
"A ppnddpra is derived aro rov &ppnra pépecy, because of certain myste- 
ries which were carried by four noble virgins, who were not under 
seven, nor more than eleven years of age, and who were thence called 
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appnpdpo. Their apparel was white, and decorated with ornaments 
of gold; and hence dppnoopeiv is interpreted ypvojy éoOyra gopeiv, Kai 
xpvela.” They had a particular sort of bread, which was termed vagzos,? 
and cakes which were called dvdorarou.” There was a certain oda- 
prornptoy, ball-court, appropriated to their use in the Acropolis, in 
which stood a brazen statue of Isocrates on horseback.” From these 
virgins were chosen two, to weave, as was customary, a wémNos, gar- 
ment, for Minerva, which work they began on the thirtieth of [Ivave- 
TAD ; 
"APTEMISIA was a festival in honor of “Apreyts, Diana. It was 
celebrated in several cities of Greece, particularly at Delphi, where 
they offered to the goddess a mullet, which was thought to bear some 
relation to her, because it is said to hunt and kill the sea-hare” The 
bread offered to the goddess was termed Aoyia ;* and the women who 
performed the sacred rites were called Aduau.* - 

Another solemnity of the same name was observed at Syracuse, and 
celebrated during three days with sports and banquets.’ 

"AXKAHITEIA was a festival in honor of Asculapius, observed in 
several parts of Greece, but with the greatest solemnity by the Epi- 
daurians,° whom this god honored with his more immediate presence, 
and to whom he gave answers in an oracular manner: it was there- 
fore called MeyadaoxAfreca, the great festival of Asculapius, and 
consisted chiefly of a musical entertainment, in which poets and mu- 
sicians contended for victory, and which was therefore denominated 
iepos aywy, the sacred contention. 

"AZKQAIA was a festival celebrated by the Athenian husbandmen 
in honor of Bacchus,’ to whom they sacrificed a he-goat; because 
that animal destroys vines, and was therefore supposed to be an enemy 
to Bacchus. Of the skin of the victim they made a bottle, which 
was filled with oil and wine, and upon which they endeavoured to 
Jeap with one foot; and he who first stood upon it was declared the 
victor, and received the bottle as a reward. This performance was 
called doxwdtk2ewy, rapa rd émt roy doxdy &AXecOat, from leaping upon 
a bottle, whence the festival obtained its name. 

"A®POAIXIA were festivals in honor of ’Agpodirn, Venus; several 
of which were observed in different parts of Greece. The most re- 
markable of them was that at Cypras,’ first instituted by Cinyras; out 
of whose family were elected certain priests of Venus, who for that 
reason were called xivvpdda. At this solemnity several mysterious 
rites were performed ; and they who were initiated into them offered 
money to Venus as an harlot, and received, in token of the favor of 
the goddess, a measure of salt and a gaddds: the former, because 
salt is a concretion of sea-water, to which Venus was thought to owe 
her birth; the latter, because she was the goddess of wantonness. 
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At Amathus, a city of Cyprus, they offered to Venus solemn sacri- 
fices, which were called capréceéts;’ from «apros, fruit, perhaps be- 
cause this goddess presided over generation. 

The festival of Venus was celebrated at both the Paphi, not only 
by the inhabitants of those places, but by multitudes who resorted 
thither from other cities.é | 

At Corinth it was celebrated by harlots.’ . 

-AXIAAEIA was an annual festival at Sparta in honor of 
Achilles.’ | 

BAKXEIA were festivals dedicated to Bacchus.* See Atoviora. 

BAAAHTYY was at Eleusis in Attica, in honor of Demophoon, 
the son of Celeus.! 

-BAPATPON were solemn games in Thesprotia, in which the 
strongest obtained the victory.” | . 

BASIAEIA was a festival at Lebadea in Beeotia.” 

BENAIAEIA was a Thracian festival’? in honor of Diana, who was 
called Bévécs by the Thracians. It was afterwards celebrated in the 
Pirzeus at Athens, on the nineteenth or twentieth of Oapynder. 

BOHAPOMIA was an Athenian festival,? which received its name 
dxd rod BonSpopeiv, from coming to help; because it was instituted 
in memory of Ion, the son of Xuthus, who assisted the Athenians 
when invaded by Eumolpus, the son of Neptune. Others? say that 
it was observed in memory of a victory obtained by Theseus over 
the Amazons, in the month Bondpopiwr. 

BOPEAZMOI was another Athenian festival’ in honor of Boreas, 
who had an altar in Attica, and who having married Orithyia, the 
daughter of Erechtheus, was thought to be related to the Athenians.’ 

Solemn sacrifices were also offered to Boreas at Megalopolis in 
Arcadia, where he had a temple in which divine honors were paid to 
him.‘ 

BOTTIAION ‘EOPTH was a festival of the Bottizans, an Athe- 
nian colony, that in memory of their origin observed this solemnity, 
in which the virgins used to say, “Iwper eis’A@jvas, Let us go to 
Athens.” 

BPAXIAEIA was an anual solemnity at Sparta in memory of 
Brasidas, a Lacedemonian commander, who’ was famous for his 
achievements at Methone, Pylos, and Amphipolis. It was celebrated 
with sacrifices and games, in which only freeborn Spartans were al- 
lowed to contend ;? and he who neglected to be present at the so- 
lemnity was fined.” 

BPAYPQNIA was in honor of Diana, who was surnamed Brauro- 
nia from Brauron, an Athenian borough, in which this festival was 
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observed, and where was the famous statue of this goddess, brought 
from Scythia Taurica by Iphigenia.* This festival was celebrated 
once in five years, and was managed by ten men, who from their 
office were called ieporowi.¥ The victim offered in sacrifice was a 
goat; and it was customary for certain men to sing one of the rhap- 
sodies from the Iliad of Homer.? The most remarkable persons at 
this solemnity were young virgins, habited in yellow gowns, and con- 
secrated to Diana. They were commonly about ten years of age, it 
being unlawful that any of them should be more than ten or under 
the age of five years; and therefore to consecrate them was called 
dexarevery, from déxa, ten.2 The act of consecration was also deno- 
minated apxrevery, and the virgins were called dpxrot, bears,® on the 
following account: among the Phiavide, inhabitants of a borough in 
Attica, was a bear, which was so far divested of its natural ferocity 
as to eat and play with them; but a young girl becoming too familiar 
with it, the beast tore her to pieces, and was afterwards slain by the 
brothers of the virgin. On this ensued a dreadful pestilence, which 
proved fatal to many of the inhabitants of Attica, and as a remedy 
for which they were advised by an oracle to appease the anger of 
Diana for the bear, by consecrating virgins to her in memory of it. 
The Athenians punctually executed the divine command, and enacted 
a law that no virgin should be married till she had undergone this 
ceremony. 

PAAAEZIA was a festival in which they boiled rijy yadatliar, a 
mixture of barley pulse and milk.¢ Others are of opinion. that it be- 
longed to Apollo, who was surnamed Galaxius, from a place in 
Beotia.? 

TAAINOIAAIA was a solemn sacrifice at Thebes, offered to Ga- 
linthias, one of the daughters of Preetus, before the festival of Her- 
cules, by whose order it was instituted. 

PAMHATA, TENEOAIA, TENEXIA, were three private solem- 
nities ; the first of which was observed at marriages ; the second in 
memory of the birth, and the last of the death, of any person. 

PENETYAALS was a solemnity celebrated by women in honor of 
Genetyllis, the goddess of that sex, to whom they offered dogs. 


This Gevetyllis was Venus, 4 €popos rijs yevécews, the president of 
generation.é 


PEPAIZTIA was in honor of Neptune, at Gerestus, a village of 
Euboa, where he had a temple.’ 


TEPONOPAION ‘EOPTH was an annual festival in honor of 
Mars, at Geronthre, where a temple was dedicated to him. In the 


same place also was a grove, into which it was unlawful for any wo- 
men to enter during the time of this solemnity.! 
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THE ‘EOPTH was at Athens, in honor of mother Earth, to whom 


a temple was dedicated in the citadel of that place.* Solemn games 
were also celebrated to her.! 

CTYMNOTIAIAIA, or TYMNOMWATAEIA, was a solemn dance 
performed by Spartan boys.” 

AAIAI® was a solemnity that lasted three days, during which time 
daSes, torches, were burned, and from them the festival was named.” 
On the first day they commemorated the labor of Latona and the 
birth of Apollo; on the second, the nativity of Glycon and of the 
god; and on the third, the marriage of Podalirius and the mother of 
Alexander. 

AATAAAA were two festivals in Beotia.? The first was observed 
by the Plateans at Alalcomenos, where was the largest grove in 
Beeotia, in which they assembled, and exposing to the open air pieces 
of sodden flesh, carefully observed whither the crows that came to 
feed on them directed their flight. They then hewed down all those 
trees upon which any of them alighted, and formed them into sta- 
tues, which were called SaéSaXa, from the ingenious artificer Dedalus. 

The other solemnity was much greater, and more remarkable: it 
was celebrated not only by the Plateans, but by all the cities of 
Beeotia, once in sixty years, in memory of the intermission of the les- 
ser festival the same number of years, during which the Plateeans had 
lived in exile. Against this solemnity there were always prepared at 
the other festivals fourteen daid5ada, which were to be distributed by 
lots among the Plateans, Coroneans, Thespians, Tanagreans, Chero- 
neans, Orchomenians, Lebadeans, and Thebans; because these peo- 
ple had promoted a reconciliation with the Plateaus, and procured 
their recal from banishment. Other cities of less note also joined in 
this solemnity, which was performed in the following manner:—a 
woman, in the habit of a bride-maid, was appointed to accompany a 
statue adorned in female apparel, on the banks of the Asopus, and 
was followed by a long train of Beotians to the top of mount Cithe- 
ron, where was erected an altar of square pieces of timber fastened 
together like stones. Upon this altar a great quantity of combustible 
matter was laid, and each of the cities, and such persons as possessed 
large estates, offered a bull to Jupiter, and an ox or a heifer to Juno, 
together with plenty of wine and incense; and less wealthy persons, 
who were unable to purchase more costly oblations, contributed 
small sheep. All these, together with the daéSada, being thrown into 
a heap and set on fire, the whole, with the altar itself, were consumed 
to ashes. 

AAPON was a festival of which nothing is known besides the 
name.? 

AAYATE was a solemnity at Argos, in which was represented the 
combat between Preetus and Acrisius. 

AA®NH®OPIA was a novennial festival,’ celebrated by the Boo- 
tians in honor of Apollo. The principal part of the solemnity was as 
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follows :—they adorned an olive bough with garlands of laurel, and 
with various sorts of flowers. Upon the top of the bough was placed 
a globe of brass, from which hung other lesser globes; about the 
middle were fixed to it purple crowns, and a globe of smaller size 
than that at the top ; and the bottom was covered with a garment of 
saffron color. The highest globe was an emblem of the sun, by 
which they meant Apollo; that placed exactly under it signified the 
moon; the lesser globes represented the stars; and the crowns, which 
were 305 in number, were types of the sun’s annual revolution, 
which is completed in nearly the same number of days. The bough 
thus adorned was carried in procession ; the chief in which was a boy 
of a beautiful countenance and good family, whose parents were both 
alive. He was dressed in a sumptuous garment, which reached to 
his ancles; his hair hung loose and dishevelled ; upon his head was 
a crown of gold, and on his feet were shoes, which were called iphi- 
cratide, from Iphicrates an Athenian, who invented them. It was 
his duty to execute at that time the priest’s office; and he was ho- 
nored with the title of dagvn@dpos, laurel-bearer. Before him went 
one of his nearest relations, who carried a rod adorned with gar- 
lands ; and after the boy followed a choir of virgins with branches in 
their hands. In this order they proceeded as far as the temple of 
Apollo, surnamed ‘Ismenius and Galaxius, where they sang supplica- 
tory hymns to the god. 

AEA®INIA was a festival at Agina,’ in honor of Delphinian 
Apollo. 

AHATA was a quinquennial festival in the isle of Delos,’ instituted 
by Theseus, at his return from Crete, in honor of Venus, who had 
assisted him in his expedition, and whose statue, given him by 
Ariadne, he erected in that place. In this solemnity they crowned 
the statue of the goddess with garlands, appointed a choir of music 
and horse-races, and performed a remarkable dance, which was 
called yépavos, the crane, and in which they imitated by their mo- 
tions the various windings of the Cretan labyrinth, from which The- 
seus had made his escape. 

AHMH'TPIA was in honor of Ceres, whom the Greeks called Ay- 
Hitnp.’ Tu this solemnity it was customary for the worshippers to 
lash themselves with whips, made from the bark of trees, and termed 
peoporrot. 

Another festival of this name was observed by the Athenians” in 
honor of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and celebrated on the thirteenth 
day of Mouyvyiy ; and the day of this solemnity was called Deme- 
trias. 

ATAMAYXTITOXIY was a solemnity at Sparta’ in honor of Diana 
Orthia, and received its name azo rot paoreyotv, from whipping, be- 
cause it was usual to whip boys on the altar of the goddess. At first, 
these boys were freeborn Spartans; but afterwards they were of 
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meaner birth, and frequently the offspring of slaves. They were 
called PBwporveica, from the exercise which they underwent at the 
altar, and which was extremely cruel and severe. The priestess of 
the goddess was present, and held in her hand a very small and light 
wooden image of Diana. If the executioner appeared to be moved 
with compassion, the priestess exclaimed that she could no longer 
bear the weight of the image. The strokes were then redoubled ; 
and the attention of all present became more eager. The parents of 
the innocent victims exhorted them, with frantic cries, to suffer with 
patience and fortitude, and not to permit the least complaint to 
escape them. So great, indeed, were the resolution and bravery of 
the boys, that, though they were lashed till the blood gushed out, 
and sometimes till they died, a cry or a groan was very seldom 
heard ; and they endured these horrid tortures with a serene coun- 
tenance, and a joy at which humanity shudders. They who died by 
these means were buried with garlands on their heads, in token of 
joy or victory, and were honored with a public funeral. 

AIANTINIA was a festival at Sparta. 

AIAXIA was a festival at Athens” in honor of Jupiter surnamed 
Medixios, the Propitious. It received its name azo rov Atos cat rijs 
dons, from Jupiter and misfortune ; because by making supplications 
to Jupiter, protection and, deliverance from evils were obtained. It 
was celebrated about the end of ’ArOeornpiwy, without the city, where 
was a great concourse of Athenians, who feasted and offered sacri- 
fices. At the same time also was a public mart, in which all sorts of 
goods were exposed to sale.’ 

Another festival belonged to Jupiter, in which a solemn procession 
was made by men on horseback.’ 

AINTOAEIA was an Athenian festival,* celebrated on the four- 
teenth of Yxespogopiay, and was so named because it was sacred 7@ 
Aci Tlod\cei, to Jupiter surnamed Polieus, Protector of the city. It 
was sometimes called Bouddra, from killing an ox; for it was cus- 
tomary on this day to place certain cakes, of the same sort as those 
used at sacrifices, upon a brass table, around which were driven a 
select number of oxen; and the ox that ate any of the cakes was im- 
mediately slaughtered. The person who kilfed the ox was called 
Bodrns or Bovddvos. Three families were employed in this ceremony, 
and received different names from their different offices. The family, 
whose duty it was to drive the oxen, were called ceyrpiddar, from Kév- 
Tpov, a spur or goad; they who knocked the ox down, Bourdon, and 
were descended from Thaulon; and they who slaughtered and cut 
him up, da:rpol, butchers or cooks, This custom originated from a 
priest having killed an ox which had eaten one of the consecrated 
cakes, and being obliged to flee, the axe with which he bad slain the 
beast was condemned in his room. 

AIKTYNNIA was a Spartan festival in honor of Diana, surnamed 
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Dictynna from a city of Crete, or from a Cretan nymph, one of her 
companions, who was called Dictynna from her inventing hunting 
nets denominated Sixrva. 

AIOKAEIA was celebrated in the spring at Megara in memory of 
Diocles,’ who died in defence of a youth whom he loved; and hence 
there was a contest at his tomb, in which a garland was bestowed on 
him who gave the sweetest kiss.° 

AIOMEIA was in honor of Jupiter Diomeus; or of Diomus,? an 
Athenian hero, the son of Colyttus, from whom the inhabitants of one 
of the Athenian boroughs were called Scopes. 

AIONY2IA were solemnities in honor of Atéyvsos, Bacchus, and 
were sometimes called by the general name of "Opya, which, though 
sometimes applied to the mysteries of other gods, more particularly 
belonged to those of Bacchus. They were also sometimes denomi- 
nated Baxyeta.? 

They were observed at Athens with greater splendor, and with 
more ceremonious superstition, than in any other part of Greece: 
the years were numbered by them ¥ the chief archon had a share in 
their management ;% and the priests who officiated were honored with 
the first seats at public shows.’ At first, however, they were cele- 
brated without splendor, being days set apart for public mirth, and 
observed only with the following ceremonies :—a vessel of wine, 
adorned with a vine branch, was brought forth; next followed a goat; 
then was carried a basket of figs; and after all, the phalli.* 

At some of them, the worshippers in their garments and actions 
imitated the poetical fictions concerning Bacchus : they put on fawns’ 
skins,’ fine linen, and mitres; carried thyrsi,’ drums,” pipes, flutes,” 
and rattles; and crowned themselves with garlands of ivy, vine,? fir, 
and other trees sacred to Bacchus. Some imitated Silenus, Pan, and 
the satyrs, and exhibited themselves in comic dresses and antic mo- 
tions ;7 some rode upon asses;’ and others drove goats to the 
slaughter. In this manner persons of both sexes ran about the hills 
and deserts,’ dancing ridiculously,‘ personating men deranged in their 
intellects, and crying aloud, Evot LéBor, Evoi Barye, & "laxye, ’Id- 
Baxxe, or Ia Baxye.” 

Such were the rites used in most of the festivals of Bacchus in 
every pait of Greece. At Athens, on one of these solemnities the 
frantic multitude was followed by persons who carried sacred vessels, 
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the first of which was filled with water. After these went a select 
number of honorable virgins, who were called kaynddpor, because they 
carried small baskets of gold, which were filled with all kinds of 
fruit.” In these consisted the most. mysterious part of the solemnity ; 
and therefore to amuse the people, they put into the baskets ser- 
pents, which, crawling out of their places, astonished the beholders, 
Next followed the repipaddia, a company of men who carried. rods 
gaddovs, poles on which were represented the privities of a man: 
these persons were crowned with violets and ivy, and had their faces 
covered with other garlands; and they were called gadXoddpor, and 
the songs repeated by them, gaddca Gopara. After these went the 
iOvgaddot, in women’s apparel, with garlands upon their heads, 
gloves made of flowers on their hands, and imitating in their gestures 
drunken men, There were also certain persons called Accvoddpor, 
whose office consisted in carrying the \icvoy, mystical van of Bac- 
‘chus,” which was so essentially necessary to this, and other solemni- 
ties and sacrifices of this god, that few of them. could be properly 
celebrated without it. » Hence Bacchus is sometimes called Acxvirns. 

The festivals of Bacchus were almost innumerable; the names of 
some of them were as follows :— Sr ict 

Avovvowa apyacdrepa,* celebrated on the twelfth of "ArOeornpiy, at 
Limnz in Attica, where was a temple of Bacchus. The chief per- 
sons that officiated were fourteen women, who were appointed by the 
Bacreds, one of the archons, who provided necessaries for the solem- - 
nity. These women were called yepatpal, venerable, and could not 
enter on-their office till they had taken an oath in presence of the 
Baciduooa, wife of the BaciAevs, that they were free from all kinds of 
pollution. 

Avoviara vewrepa,’ perhaps the same as some others. 

Atvoviow peydda,* the greater, sometimes called dora, or ra Kar’ 
dorv,* because they were celebrated within the city,’ in the begin- 
ning of spring,’ in the month "EAa@yBodwy.? It was sometimes by 
way of eminence called Acovioa, because it was the most celebrated 
of all the festivals of Bacchus at Athens, and was probably the same 
as Atoviova dpyacdrepa. 

Acvoviowa puxpa, the Jess, sometimes called 7a car’ dypous,’ because 
it was observed in the country. It was a sort of preparation to the 
former and greater festival, and was celebrated in autumn,’ in the 
month Ilocedewy or Vaundktwwv. Some are of opinion that it was the 
same as Acoyvora Anvaca, which received its name from Anvds, a wide- 
press. : 

Avovicia Boavpwra,* observed at Brauron, a borough of Attica. 
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Avovvowa vuxridea,’ mysteries unlawful to be revealed, and ob- 
served by the Athenians in honor of Bacchus Nyctelius. 

Ocoivta, to Bacchus surnamed Oéocvos, the god of wine. 

‘Quogayra, to Bacchus surnamed ‘Quogéyos and ’Qunoris, because 
human sacrifices were offered to him at that time ;* or from eating 
raw flesh, which action the priests imitated in this solemnity. They 
also put serpents into their hair, and in their whole behaviour coun- 
terfeited madness and distraction. 

Avoviora “Apxadixa was an anniversary in Arcadia, where the chil- 
dren that had been instructed in the music of Philoxenus and Timo- 
theus, celebrated yearly ib the theatre the feast of Bacchus with 
songs, dances, and games.’ 

Acovdora zprernoixa was a triennial festival,” instituted by Bacchus 
himself in memory of his expedition into India, where he spent three 

ears. 

AIOZKOYPIA was in honor of the édcxovpor, Castor and Pollux, 
who were reputed to be the sons of Jupiter. It was observed by the 
Cyrenzans,” but more especially by the Spartans,’ whose country had 
been honored with the birth of these heroes. This solemnity was 
celebrated with sports and merriment, in which they shared plenti- 
fully of the gifts of Bacchus. 

Al1OX BOY was a Milesian festival, in which an ox was offered 
to Jupiter.? 

APYONEIA was an anniversary observed in memory of Dryops, 
one of the sons of Apollo, at Asine, which was a maritime town of 
Argos, and inhabited by the Dryopians.? 

AQAEKATH was a festival so called from its being celebrated on 
the twelfth day of ’AvOecrnpwy.” 

‘EBAOMH was on the seventh day’ of every lunar month, in honor 
of Apollo, to whom all seventh days were sacred, because one of 
them was his birth-day ;’ whence he was sometimes called “EGdopa- 
yévys.” At this solemnity the Athenians sang hymns to Apollo, and 
carried in their hands branches of laurel, with which also they adorned 
their dishes. 

Another festival of this name was observed by private families on 
the seventh day after the birth of a child. 

EIZHTHPIA was the day on which the Athenian magistrates en- 
tered on their offices ;? on which o¢casion they offered a solemn sa- 
crifice, and prayed for the preservation and prosperity of the com- 
monwealth, in the temple or hall of Jupiter BovAatos and Minerva 
BovaAaia, the Counsellors.” 

“EKAAHQIA was in honor of Jupiter surnamed Hecalus, or Heca- 
lesius, from Hecale, a borough town in Attica,” or from an old wo- 
man called Hecale, who erected to him a statue.4 
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‘EKATHSIA was an annual solemnity observed in honor of He- 
cate by the Stratonicensians, who assembled for that purpose in 
great numbers.’ 

The Athenians paid great reverence to this goddess, whom they 
believed to be the overseer of their families, and.the protectress of 
their children; and hence it was customary to erect to’her, before 
the doors of their houses, statues, which from the name of the goddess 
were called ‘Exaraia.* Every new moon there was a public supper, 
which was provided at the charge of the rich, and which was carried 
away by poor persons, who pretended that Hecate had devoured it ;? 
and hence it was called “Exarns detrvov, Hecate’s supper. This sup- 
per was served up in a. place where three: ways. met, because this 
goddess was supposed to have a triple nature, or three offices; in 
allusion to which she was known by three names, being called in the 
infernal regions ‘Exarn, Hecate; in heaven YeAjvn, the Moon; and 
on earth” Apreyis, Diana ; and hence she was denominated Tpryévyy- 
ros, VpiyAnvos, TpeyAabhvn, Tprodirn, &c. The reason of placing 
Hecate in the. public ways was, because she was supposed to preside 
over piacular pollutions ;°\ and the sacrifices or suppers were expia- 
tory offerings to induce this goddess to avert any impending evils, on 
account of piacular crimes committed in. the public ways.? 

‘EKATOMBOIA was a. festival’ celebrated in honor of Juno by 
the Argians, and by the Aiginensians, who were a colony from Argos. 
It derived its name from écardufn, which signifies a sacrifice of a 
hundred oxen; it being usual on the first day of this solemnity to 
offer so many to Juno, the remains of which were distributed among 
the citizens. There were also at this time public sports; and the 
prizes were a brazen shield and a crown of myrtle. 

In Laconia was likewise an annual sacrifice called by this name, 
and offered for the preservation of the hundred cities which. once 
flourished in that countrys 

‘“EKATOMOONIA was a solemn sacrifice to Jupiter, offered by 
the Messenians, when any of them had killed one hundred enemies.é 

"EKAYXIA was a festival observed by the:Phestians in honor of 
Latona,” who, at the xequest of Galatea, the wife of Lamprus, 
changed the sex of Galatea’s daughter, and transformed the girl into 
a boy, in order to prevent the death with which Lamprus threatened 
the child.. Hence Latona. was called ®vria, because the child 
changed its. sex; and “Exévoia, because she put off the female ap- 

arel. 
"EAA®HBOATA was in honor of Diana, surnamed ’EXadnjSdXos, 
the Huntress; for this reason a cake which was made in the form of 
a deer, and on that account called édadgos, was offered to her.’ This 
festival was instituted on the following occasion:—the Phocensians 
being reduced to the greatest extremity by the Thessalians, it was 
determined that, if they should be defeated in another attack, they 
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would efect a pile, and burn their wives, children, ‘and all their sub- 
stance. To this the women and boys readily consented; but the 
Phocensians engaged the Thessalians with such vigor and resolution, 
that they entirely defeated their enemies.* Hence originated the 
proverb, Mwxéwy ardvoa, Phocensian despair, which is applied to 
persons in the greatest extremity. 

‘EAENIA was a festival instituted by the Laconians in honor of 
Helena,’ whom they honored with a temple and divine worship. It 
was celebrated by virgins riding upon mules, or in chariots made of 
reeds and rushes, and called cava@pat. 

"EAEYOEPIA were games of liberty observed at Platea,” in honor 
of Jupiter Eleutherius, the assertor of liberty, by delegates from al- 
most all the cities of Greece. This festival was instituted in me- 
mory of the victory gained over the Persians at Platza, and was cele- 
brated every fifth year. The Platzeans also observed an annual so- 
lemnity in memory of those who had lost their lives in defence of the 
liberty of their country. | 

Another festival of this name was observed by the Samians, in 
honor of the god of love.” 

' It was likewise customary for slaves to keep a holiday called by 
this name, when they obtained their liberty.’ 

"EAEYYINIA was a solemnity observed by the Celeans and Phlia- 
sians every fourth year; by the Pheneatez, the Lacedemonians, Par- 
rhasians, and Cretans, but more especially by the Athenians, every 
fifth year, at Eleusis, a borough-town of Attica.? It was the most cele- 
brated solemnity in Greece,? and was therefore, by way of eminence, 
called ra pvorfjpia, the mysteries,” and redery.£ It is said by some 
‘to have been instituted by Ceres herself, when she had supplied the 
Athenians with corn in a time of famine. Some say that it was insti- 
tuted by king Erechtheus ; and others, by Eumolpus. 

It was divided into the puxpa and peydda pvoripia, lesser and 
greater mysteries ; and the latter were in honor of Ceres, the former 
in that of her daughter Proserpine.’ Mixpa pvorfora, the lesser mys- 
teries, were observed in the month “AvOeornpwy, at Agre, a place 
near the river Ilissus; and the peyddAa pvorhpra, greater mysteries, 
were celebrated in the month Bondpouuwy, at Eleusis, a borough-town 
of Attica, from which Ceres was called Eleusinia. In latter ages the 
lesser festival was used as a preparation to the greater,” in which 
they could not be initiated till they had been purified at the former. 
The manner of this purification in the lesser mysteries was as fol- 
lows :—the persons to be purified having kept themselves unpolluted 
for nine days, came and offered sacrifices and prayers, wearing 
crowns and garlands of flowers, called ‘opepa, or ipepa; and they 
had also under their feet Acds xwdioy, Jupiter’s skin, which was the 
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skin of a vietim offered to that god. The person who assisted in the 
purification was called dépavos, from téwp, water, which was used in 
most purifications; and they who were thus purified were named 
poorac, initiated? . 

About a year after this purification they sacrificed a sow to Ceres, 
and were admitted to the greater mysteries, the secret rites of which 
(with the exception of a few known only to the priests) were openly 
revealed to them; and hence they were called @popor and éxdrrat, in- 
spectors. Persons of both sexes and of all ages were initiated at 
this solemnity. To neglect the initiation into these mysteries was 
considered a crime of a very heinous nature, and formed a part of the 
accusation for which Socrates was condemned to death. Persons 
initiated were thought to live in a state of greater happiness and se- 
curity than other men, and to be under the immediate care and pro- 
tection of the goddess ; and after death they were believed to occupy 
a distinguished place in the Elysian Fields,” to enjoy a pure light,’ 
and live in the bosom of the divinity ;? while those, who had not par- 
ticipated in the mysteries, were thought to dwell, after death, in 
places of darkness and horror.* Hence the Greeks repaired from all 
parts to solicit at Eleusis the pledge of happiness. From the most 
tender age the Athenians were admitted to the ceremonies of initia- 
tion ;¢ and those who had never participated in them requested to 
be admitted to them before they died.’ All the Greeks might claim 
initiation into the mysteries ;° but the people of every other nation 
were excluded by an ancient law; and persons convicted of sorcery 
or of any atrocious crime, and especially if they had committed ho- 
micide, even though involuntarily, were debarred from these mys- 
teries. 

The manner of initiation was as follows :—the candidates, being 
crowned with myrtle,? were admitted by night’ into a place called 
pevorixds onxos, the mystical temple, or pvarodoxos dép0s,. which was 
an edifice very capacious. At their entrance they washed their 
hands in holy water, and at the same time were admonished to pre- 
sent themselves with minds pure and undefiled, without which the 
external cleanness of the body would not be accepted. After this 
the’ holy mysteries were read to them out of a book called zwérpwpa, 
from wérpa, a stone, because the book was only two stones cemented 
together. Then the priest who initiated them, and who was called 
iepopayrns, proposed to them certain questions, to which they re- 
turned answers. Soon after they beheld strange and frightful ob- 
jects: sometimes the place in which they were appeared bright and 
resplendent with light and radiant fire, and instantly was covered 
with pitchy darkness ; sometimes a bollow sound was heard, and the 
earth seemed to groan beneath their feet ;¢ sometimes they heard 
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thunder, and by the glare of lightning perceived phantoms and 
spectres wandering in darkness,’ and filling the holy places with 
howlings and groans. . The being present at these sights was called 
avroyia, intuition. They were then dismissed in these words, Koyé, 
“Ourat. The garments in which they were initiated were deemed 
sacred, and efficacious in averting evils and incantations ; and there- 
fore, when worn. out, they were converted into swaddling clothes, for 
their children, or consecrated to Ceres and Proserpine.’ 

The chief person who attended at the initiation was called iepo- 
gavrns, a revealer of holy things. He was chosen from the house of 
the Eumolpide,’ one of the most ancient in Athens. He appeared in 
a distinguished robe, having his head adorned with a diadem, and his 
hair flowing on his shoulders.” His office was for life ;* and he was 
obliged to confine himself to celibacy, for the observance of. which 
he anointed himself with the juice of hemlock. The hierophantes 
had three assistants: the first was called dgdodyxos, torch-bearer, to 
whom it was permitted to marry ;? the second, xijové, the crier ;?. and 
the third, 6 éxi PBwpe, from his ministering at the altar. ‘Tepopavrns 
is said to have been a type of the Great Creator of all things; dgdov- 
xos, of the sun; kjpuf, of Mercury; and 6 ém Bope, of the moon.’ 

There were also certain public officers, whose business consisted 
in seeing that all things were performed according to custom, Of 
these was Paodeds, the king, who was one of the archos, and who 
was obliged to offer prayers and sacrifices at this solemnity, and to 
observe that no indecency or irregularity was committed during the 
festival ;” four éximeAnral, curators, who were elected by the people ;* 
and ten persons who assisted at this and some other solemnities, and 
who were called teporotol, from their offering sacrifices.! 

This festival continued nine days, from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
third day of the month Bondpommy.™ During this time it was unlaw- 
ful to arrest any man,” or to present any petition; and they who 
were found guilty of such practices were fined one thousand drachms, 
or, as others say, put to death.” It was also unlawful for those who 
had been initiated to sit on the covering of a well, or to. eat beans, 
mullets, or weazels.. If any woman rode in a chariot to Eleusis, she 
was by an edict of Lycurgus obliged to pay six thousand drachms.* 

J. The first day of the festival was called ’Ayvppos, an assembly, 
because the worshippers then first met together. 

2..The second was named “Adade pvora,* To the sea ye that are 
initiated, because they were commanded to purify themselves. by 
washing in the sea. ithe 
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3. On the third they offered sacrifices, which consisted chiefly of 
rpiyAn, a mullet, and barley out of Rharium, a field of Eleusis, in 
which that sort of corn was first sown. These oblations were called 
Ova, and accounted so sacred that the priests were not- allowed to 
partake of them. 

4. On the fourth they made a solemn procession, in which the 
caraboy, holy basket of Ceres, was carried in a consecrated cart,* 
crowds of persons shouting as they went, Xaipe, Anuirep, Hail, Ceres. 
After these followed certain women called «xcaropdpor, who carried 
baskets, in which were contained carded wool, grains of salt, a ser- 
pent, pomegranates, reeds, ivy-boughs, a sort of cakes called Ovi, 
poppies, &c.? bial 

5. The fifth was called ‘H rév Aaprddwy tpépa, the torch-day ; 
because the night following the men and women ran about with 
torches in their hands. It was also customary to dedicate torches to 
Ceres, and to contend who could present the largest ; and this was 
done in memory of the journey of Ceres, who sought Proserpine with 
a torch lighted at the flames of tna.‘ 

6. The sixth day was called”Iaxyos, from Iacchus, the son of Ju- 
piter and Ceres, who with a torch in his hand accompanied the 
goddess in her search after Proserpine. His statue, crowned with 
myrtle,? and bearing a torch,’.was carried from the Ceramicus to 
Eleusis’ in a solemn procession called "Iacyos. The persons who 
accompanied the statue were also crowned with myrtle, and were de- 
nominated "laxyaywyoi; and, as they went, they danced and sang, 
and beat brazen kettles ;§ and the air resounded with the name of 
*"Taxyos.* The way by which the procession issued out of the city 
was called iepa 6é0s, the sacred way; the resting place, iepa ovxi, 
from a fig-tree which grew there, and which was accounted sacred. 
It was also customary to rest.on a bridge built over the river Cephis- 
sus, where they jested on travellers that passed, especially on per- 
sons of most eminence in the state ;* and hence yedupigwy, from yé- 
gupa, a bridge, is expounded by yAevaiewy, mocking or jeering,* and 
yepuptorat by oxamra:, scoffers ;’ for such is said to have been the 
reception which Ceres, on her arrival at Eleusis, here met. with from 
an old woman named Iambe.” Having passed this bridge, the pro- 
cession went to Eleusis, the way into which was called pvoriy etco- 
dos, the mystical entrance. 

7. On the seventh day were sports, in which the victors were re- 
warded with a measure of barley, which was the first grain sown in 
Eleusis.” 

8. The eighth was called "Exidavpiwy jpépa, because Hsculapius, 
coming from Epidaurus to Athens, desired to be initiated, and the 
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lesser mysteries were repeated. Hence it became customary to cele- 
brate them a second time on this day, and to initiate those who had 
not already obtained that privilege.? 

9. The ninth and last day of the festival was called TiAnpoxoa, 
earthen vessels ;? because two earthen vessels were filled with wine, 
one of which was placed towards the east, the other towards the west, 
when, after repeating certain mystical words, they were both thrown 
down,’ and the wine being spilt on the ground was offered as a liba- 
tion.” 

‘EAENOSOPIA was an Athenian festival,* which derived its name 
from édévat, vessels made of bulrushes, with ears of willow, In which 
certain mysterious things were carried on this day. 

‘“EAAQTIA were two festivals,’ one of which was celebrated in 
Crete in honor of Europa, who was ‘called ‘Ed\wria, from the rape 
committed by Jupiter in the form of a bull. At this time the bones 
of Europa were carried in procession, with a myrtle garland, called 
édAwris or EAAWTNs, Which was twenty cubits in circumference. 

The other festival was instituted in honor of Minerva, surnamed 
"EX aris, and’ was celebrated by the Corinthians with solemn games 
and races, in which young men contended, running with lighted 
torches in “their hands. 

‘EAQOPIA were games in Sicily, near the river Helorus." 

"EMIIAOKIA, celebrated at Athens.” 

‘ENHAIAEL, or ’Evvadiagts, was a festival in honor of Enyalius,” 
who is said to have been Mars, or one of his ministers. 

"ESITHPIA were oblations or prayers to any of the gods tép ris 
é£ddou, for a prosperous departure. They were offered by generals 
befure they went to war, and by men who were going from home, or 
were about to die.* 

"EITAXOHZ was in honor of Ceres named * AxBera,! from diy Bos, 

grief; in memory of her sorrow for the loss of her daughter Proser- 
ine, 

"ENNIAHMIA. were private festivals and times of rejoicing, on ac- 
count of a friend or relation returning from a journey.’ 

"ENNAHMIA ’ATIOAAQNOY was a Delphic festival, in memory 
of a journey of Apollo.¢ 

"ETMIOPIKAATIA was in honor of Apollo.’ 

"EDIIKAEIAIA was an Athenian festival, in honor of Ceres.° 

‘EXIKPHNIA was another festival of Ceres, observed by the La- 
conians.? 

"ETVINIKIA, ’EVINIKIOY ‘EOPTH, was a day of rejoicing after 
victory. “Excvixia Ove signifies to sacrifice for a yictory obtained. 
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"ENIIZKAIA was a Rhodian festival. 
~ “EVIIXKHNA was a Spartan festival* | 

"ELIEZKIPA, *EQITZKIPQ2IZ, was observed at Scira in Attica, in 
honor of Ceres and Proserpina.’ , 

_ 7EPTATIA was a Laconian festival in honor of Hercules,” in me- 
mory of whose labors it was probably instituted. 

‘EPKHNIA, or ‘Epxdyyia, was in honor of Ceres,* who was sur- 
named Hercynna,’ from Hercynna, the daughter of Trophonius and 
companion of Proserpina.’ 

‘EPMAIA were festivals observed in honor of ‘Epyijs, Mercury, by 
the Pheneate in Arcadia,” and the Cyllenians in Elis." Another was 
observed by the Tanagreans in Beotia,’ where Mercury was called 
Kptogdpos, the ram-bearer, and represented with a ram upon his 
Shoulders, because in a time of sickness he is said to have walked 
about the city with a ram upon his shoulders, and to have cured 
those who were ill; in memory of which, one of the most beautiful 
youths walked round the walls of the city with a lamb or ram upon 
his shoulders. Another festival was observed in Crete, where the 
masters attended whilst the servants sat at table? Another of Mer- 
cury’s festivals was observed by boys in the schools of exercise at 
Athens ;? at which no adult person was allowed to be present, except 
the gymnasiarch. | 

"EPOTIAIA was celebrated by the Thespians in honor of ”Epus, 
Cupid, the god of love.’ 

‘EPQTIA was probably the same as the last; it being observed by 
the Thespians in honor of Cupid,’ and was celebrated every fifth year 
with sports and games, in which musicians and othiers contended. 
If any quarrels had happened among the people, it was usual at this 
time to offer sacrifices and prayers to the god that he would termi- 
nate them. . 

‘EXTIAIA were solemn sacrifices to Vesta,’ called ‘Eoria, of which 
it was unlawful to carry any part away; and hence ‘Eoria Obew, to 
sacrifice to Vesta, was proverbially applied to those who performed 
any thing privately,” or rather to covetous persons who will not give 
up any thing of which they are possessed.” 

EYMENIAEIA, or ZEMNON ‘EOPTH, was a festival in honor of 
the Furies,” who were called by the Athenians cepyat Oeat, venerable 
goddesses, and by the Sicyonians and others, edeviSes, favorable or 
propitious, from an opinion that their true names were unlucky 
omens. It was observed annually with sacrifices, in which pregnant 
ewes, cakes made by the most eminent of the young men, and a liba- 
tion of honey and wine, were offered to the goddesses by persons 
decked with flowers. At Athens none but freeborn citizens were 
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admitted, and of them only such as were remarkable for virtue and 
integrity, for such alone were acceptable to these deities, whose pe- 
culiar office it was to punish all kinds of wickedness. 

EYPYOIQNION was a festival in honor of Ceres.’ 

EYPYKAEIA was a Spartan festival. 

EYPYNOMEIA was an annual solemnity observed by the Phiga- 
leans in Arcadia,’ who offered public and private sacrifices to Eury- 
nome, who was either Diana, or one of the daughters of Oceanus. 

"E®ITITIO® were horse-races in Laconia.’ 

‘“HAAKATAIA was a Laconian festival in honor of Helacatus,* a 
boy beloved by Hercules. 

“HPAIA was a festival at Argos in honor of Juno, who was the 
protectress of that city, and called“Hpn. There were two processions 
to the temple of the goddess, which was without the city: one by 
men in armor, which from respect they put off before they ap- 
proached the altar;’ the other, in which the priestess of Juno was 
drawn in a chariot by two beautiful white oxen.° A hundred oxen 
adorned with garlands were sacrificed, and distributed among the peo- 
ple ;? and hence this festival was called ‘ExavéuBoa; and that sacri- 
fice was sometimes denominated Aexépva, probably from déxos, a bed, 
because Juno presided over marriages, births, &c. See ‘ExardéuBora. 
The same festival was celebrated by the inhabitants of gina and Sa- 
mos, who were colonies from Argos. 

Another festival of this name was observed every fifth year in Elis, 
where sixteen matrons were appointed to weave a garment for the god- 
dess. There were also games,’ over which presided these sixteen ma- 
trons, who decreed the prize of running to the girls of Elis. The con- 
tenders were virgins, who being divided into different classes, accord- 
ing to their ages, ran races in their order. The habit of all was the 
same: their hair was dishevelled; their right shoulders were bare to 
their breasts; and their dress reached no lower than their knees. 
They had a second race in the Olympic stadium, which at that time 
was shortened about a sixth part. They who obtained the victory 
were rewarded with crowns of olive, and with a share of the ox offered 
in sacrifice, and were also permitted to dedicate their own pictures to 
Juno. 

The same name was given to a solemn day of mourning at Corinth 
for Medea’s children, who were buried in the temple of Juno Acrea 
in that city, and who, as some say, were slain by the Corinthians, 
and not by Medea, as was afterwards pretended / \ 

Another festival of this name was celebrated by the Pellenzans 
with games, in which the victor was rewarded with a rich garment 
called [edAnvix) ydaiva. 

‘“HPAKAEIA was an Athenian festival celebrated every fifth year 
in honor of Hercules.£ 
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The Thisbians also, and Thebans, observed a solemn festival in 
honor of Hercules, surnamed MjAwy, because ra pia, apples, were 
offered to him.’ 

At Sicyon Hercules was honored with a festival, which continued 
two days, the former of which was called ‘Ovodras, and the latter 
“Hpdkdera. 

At Lindus was a solemnity in honor of Hercules, at which only exe- 
crations and ill-boding words were heard. 

At Coos was another festival, in which the priest officiated in wo- 
man’s apparel, and with a mitre on his head. 

‘HPOZANOEIA was a Peloponnesian festival, in which the women 
met together and gathered flowers.’ 

‘HROXIA was a festival of which nothing is known besides the 
name. 

‘HPQIZ was celebrated every ninth year by the Delphians, in honor 
of some heroine.’ 

‘H®AIXTEIA was an Athenian festival in honor of “Hoatoros, 
Vulcan. At this time there was a race with torches, called ayo Nap- 
madovxos, in the Academy.” The contenders were three young men, 
one of whom being appointed by lot to begin the race, took a lighted 
torch in his hand, and commenced the course: if the torch was ex- 
tinguished before he arrived at the goal, he gave it to the second; 
and the second, in like manner, to the third. He who carried the 
torch lighted to the end of the race was the victor, and was called 
Aapradnpdpos ot zuponddpos; and if no one could accomplish that, 
the victory was not adjudged to any. If the contenders, through 
fear of extinguishing the torch, slackened their course, the spectators 
struck them with the palms of their hands; for which reason the 
blows were called zAnyai wdareia, broad stripes, and cepapeccal, be- 
cause inflicted in the Ceramicus." The successive delivery of the 
torches from one to another is usually compared in authors to the 
vicissitudes of human life.’ 

OAAYRIA was a sacrifice offered by the husbandmen after harvest 
urép rijs eddelas rSv Kaproy, in gratitude to the gods by whose bless- 
ing they enjoyed the fruits of the ground. The whole festival was 
called ‘AA@a, and Lvycouroripra from the gathering of fruits. Some say 
that it was observed in honor of Ceres and Bacchus,” who were the two 
deities that had a peculiar care of the fruits of the earth; but others 
think that there was at this time a solemn procession in honor of 
Neptune, and that all the gods participated in the offerings at this 
festival.’ 

Hence is derived Oadvouos &pros, sometimes called Odpyndos,” which 
was the first bread made of the new corn. Some say that Oadvora is 
a general name for‘every festival in which were carried of @adAol, green 
boughs. 
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©OAPLHAIA was an Athenian festival in honor of the sun and his 
attendants, the hours; or, as others think, of Delian Apollo and 
Diana. It was celebrated on the sixth and seventh of OapynA\wwy, and 
received its name from @apyf\ta, which was a general word for all the 
fruits of the earth; because one of the principal ceremonies was the 
carrying of first fruits in pots called @4pyn\o.. The chief solemnity 
was on the latter day, the former being employed in preparing for it. 
On the first day it was customary to lustrate the city, which was 
performed. by two persons, who were called by the general name of 
gappaxol, or by the particular one of, cvuBaxyo. They were both 
men, or, according to others, a man and a woman, one of whom re- 
presented the male, the other the female sex, and offered a sacrifice 
for each of, them. It was usual for the man to carry about his neck 
figs, called ioyddes, of a black color; and the woman, white. The 
pappakds was denominated xpadnoirys from a sort of figs called xcpddar, 
and used in lustrations ; and hence xpddns vduos was a tune on the 
flute, which was played as he went to perform his office. It was 
also customary for a choir of singers to contend for victory ; and the 
conqueror dedicated a tripod in the Pytheum, a temple of Apollo. 
At this festival the Athenians enrolled their adopted sons in the pub- 
lic register. During the solemnity it was unlawful to give or receive 
pledges ; and they who offended in this particular were arraigned im 
an assembly held in the theatre of Bacchus. 

The Milesians had a festival of the same name, which they cele- 
brated with feasting, and with many expressions of mirth and good 
humor. 

OEOVAMIA, the marriage of the gods, was a Sicilian festival in 
honor of Proserpina,’ and seems to have been instituted in memory of 
her marriage with Pluto. 

OEOINIA. See Acoviora. 

OEOZENIA was a festival common to all the gods,‘ and celebrated 
in many cities of.Greece, but especially at Athens. 

The Pellenzans instituted solemn games, called by this name, in 
honor of Apollo Ocofémos, the god of hospitality,“ or, according to 
others,” of Apollo and Mercury. The victors were rewarded with a 
piece of plate,” or with a garment called yAaiva.” 

It. is also said that the Dioscuri instituted a festival of this name, in 
memory of the gods honoring them with their presence at an enter- 
tainment/ ria 

‘OQEOPANETA or OEOPANIA, the appearance of the god, was a 
festival observed by the Delphians,* on the day that Apollo first ma- 
nifested himself to them. 

OEPATINATIAIA was a Laconian festival.¢ . 

OEPMIQN ‘EOPTH was a public festival of the Atolians at 
Thermi.? 


OEZMO®OPIA was a festival in honor of Ceres, surnamed Oeopo- 
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gopos, the Lawgiver,* because she was: the first that’ taught mankind 
the use of laws. Some attribute its institution to Triptolemus, some 
to Orpheus, and-others to the daughters of Danaiis. It was cele- 
brated in many cities of'Greece, and in particular by the Spartans, 
Milesians, Drymeans, Thebans, Megarians, Syracusans, Eretrians, 
and Delians. 

But it was observed by the Athenians with the greatest appearance 
of. devotion.? The worshippers: were freeborn' women, whose hus- 
bands were accustomed to defray the charges of’ the solemnity ; and 
to this they were obliged, if the portion of their wives amounted to 
three talents. These, women were assisted by a priest’ called orega- 
voddpos, from his wearing a crown during the execution of his office, 
and. by certain virgins, who were strictly confined, and maintained at 
the public charge in a place denominated Occpogopetoy. The women 
were dressed in white apparel’ to denote their spotless innocence, 
and were obliged to the strictest chastity for five or three days before 
the festival,é and also during the solemnity, which lasted four days. 
For this purpose they strewed their beds with agnus  castus,” flea- 
_ bane,’ vine-branches,* and other herbs, which were supposed to con- 
duce to chastity. It was considered unlawful to.eat the kernels of 
pomegranates,’ or to adorn-themselves with garlands ; and every thing 
was performed with the greatest seriousness and modesty, with the 
exception of jesting on each other: Three days at least, were spent 
inpreparing for the festivals On the eleventh of [Ivaveyior,” the 
women carrying upon their heads books. in which were contained 
the laws,” went to Eieusis, where the solemnity was observed; and 
hence this day was called” Avodos, the Ascent.? On the fourteenth 
the festival began, and continued till the eighteenth.? On the six- 
teenth, about the middle of the festival, they kept a fast, sitting on 
the ground,’ in token of humiliation;” and hence the day was called 
Nyoreia, a Fast.s. It was usual at this solemnity to offer prayers to 
Ceres, Proserpina, Pluto, the Earth, Mercury, the Graces, and Cal- 
ligenia,‘ who, some say, was the nurse, some the priestess, and others 
the waiting-maid of Ceres :“ of allthe Greeks the Eretrians alone 
omitted this custom.. There was also a mysterious sacrifice called 
diwypua, and afterwards drodiwyua, because ail men were excluded 
from. it, or because in a: dangerous war the women’s prayers were so 
efficacious that the enemies of the republic were defeated and driven 
to Chalcis; whence it is sometimes denominated Xadkcdixoy diwypa.” 
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On the last day of the festival was another sacrifice called Cnpia, a 
mulct, which was offered as an expiation of any irregularity that had 
been committed during the solemnity.” At the commencement of 
this festival, all persons who had been committed for small faults, 
which would not render them incapable of communicating in the 
sacrifices and other parts of divine worship, were released.* 

OHZEIA was an Athenian festival in memory of Theseus. It was 
celebrated on the eighth day of every month with sports, games, and 
banquets; and they who were poor and unable to contribute any 
thing towards them, were entertained free of cost at the public tables.? 
The sacrifices were called ’Oy8déia from édySoos, the eighth, because 
they were offered on the eighth day of the month. 

©PIOQ was a festival in honor of Apollo,* from whose three nurses, 
called Thriz, it derived its name. 

OYIA was a festival in honor of Bacchus,’ observed by the Eleans 
at a place distant about eight stadia from Elis, where it was confi- 
dently reported that the god himself was present in person. 

OYAAA was in honor of Venus.¢ 

©OYNNAIA was a sacrifice that derived its name from Ovvvos, a 
tunny, which fishermen offered to Neptune after a successful draught.? 

‘IEPOZ PAMOY, the sacred marriage, was a festival in honor of 
Jupiter and Juno,’ whose marriage it commemorated. ; 

"IOQMAIA was a festival in which musicians contended, and was 
celebrated in honor of Jupiter surnamed ‘I0wpujrns from Ithome a 
city of Thessaly or Messene. 

"INAXIA was a festival of Leucothea in Crete, and derived its 
name from Inachus,’ or rather from Ino, who was the same as Leuco- 
thea, and dyos, grief. 

"INYNIA was a festival in Lemnos. 

"INOA were festivals in memory of Ino, one of which was cele- 
brated yearly at Corinth with sports and sacrifices.* An annual 
sacrifice was offered to Ino by the Megarians, by whom she was first 
called Leucothea.’ Ino had also a festival in Laconia.‘ 

IOBAKXEIA was in honor of Bacchus, surnamed Iobacchus from 
the exclamation used in some of his festivals. See Acovioa. 

TIOAATA was a Theban festival, and the same as‘Hpd«Aca.’ It 
was instituted in honor of Hercules and his companion Iolaiis, who 
assisted him against the hydra. It lasted several days, and was cele- 
brated with sacrifices, horse-races, and the exercises of the zévra@Xos. 
The victors were crowned with garlands of myrtle, and sometimes 
rewarded with tripods of brass; and the place in which these exer- 
cises were performed was called ’loddecoy from Iolaiis. 

"IZEIA was a solemnity observed by several cities in honor of Isis,” 
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who, as some say, first taught men the use of corn; in memory of 
which benefit the worshippers, in some places, carried vessels full of 
wheat and barley. 

‘TZXENIA were annual sports celebrated at Olympia in memory 
of Ischenus, the grandson of Mercury and Hierea, who devoted his 
life to the service of his country, and was honored with a monument 
near the Olympian stadium.” 

KABEIPIA were mysteries observed at Thebes and Lemnos, and 
especially at Imbrus and Samothrace, which islands were consecrated 
to the Cabiri, of whom little is known, They who were initiated into 
these mysteries were supposed to be effectually secured from storms 
at sea and all other dangers.’ 

KAAAOIAIA were solemn sports celebrated by the Laconians in 
honor of Diana? 

KAAAIXTEIA, the rewards of beauty, was a Lesbian festival, in 
which women presented themselves in the temple of Juno, and the 
prize was assigned to the fairest.’ 

Another of these contests was at the festival of Ceres Eleusinia 
among the Parrhasians.” 

Another of the same kind was among the Eleans,* by whom the 
most beautiful man was presented with a complete suit of armor, 
which he consecrated to Minerva. : 

KAAAYNTHPIA was an Athenian festival. 

KAPNEIA was a festival observed in most of the cities of Greece, 
and especially at Sparta, in honor of Apollo, surnamed Carneus from 
Carneus a Trojan,” or from Carnus, the son of Jupiter and Europa.” 
This festival lasted nine days, and commenced on the thirteenth of the 
month Carneus, which corresponded with the Athenian Metagitnion.” 
It was an imitation of the method of living in camps; for nine oxddes, 
tents, were erected, in each of which nine men of three different 
tribes lived nine days, during which they were obedient to a public 
crier.” At this festival the tunes called xapveior vouor were sung by 
musicians, who contended for victory. 

KAPYA, or KAPYATIY, was a festival in honor of Diana,’ who 
was surnamed Caryatis from Caryum in Laconia, where this solemnity 
was observed. It was usual for virgins to méet at this celebration, 
and to join in a certain dance called capvari2ev.* 

KIZ2OTOMOI was a festival in honor of Hebe, the goddess of 
youth. 

K AAAEYTHPIA, or BIZBAIA, was a festival * celebrated at the 
pruning of the vines. 

KNAKAAHXIA was annually celebrated upon mount Cnacalos, 
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by the Caphyate, in honor of Diana, who from that place was sur- 
named Cnacalesia.‘ 

KONNIAEIA was a solemnity on the day before the festival of 
Theseus, in which a ram was sacrificed to Connidas, the tutor of The- 
seus.? 

KOPEIA was in honor of Proserpina, who was named képy.° 

KOPYBANTIKA was a festival observed at Cnossus in Crete, in 
memory of the Corybantes, who educated Jupiter when concealed in 
that.island from his father Saturn. 

KOTYTTIA, or KOTYTTIY, was a nocturnal festival in honor 
of Cotys, or Cotytto, the goddess of wantonness’ It was observed 
by the Athenians, Corinthians, Chians, Thracians, and others, and 
celebrated with such rites as were thought to be most acceptable to 
the goddess. Her priests were called Gamrac from Bazrecy, to paint, 
because they practised all kinds of effeminate arts; and hence Kérvos 
Oracwrns, a votary of Cotys, was proverbially applied toa man who 
spent his time in dressing and perfuming himself. 

Another festival of this name was observed in Sicily, where the 
worshippers carried boughs hung about with cakes and fruit, which 
any person might pluck off. 

KRONA was an Athenian festival in honor of Saturn, called Kpé- 
vos.“ It was celebrated in the month Hecatombezon, which was an- 
aes denominated Cronius. Another of Saturn’s festivals was cele- 
brated ‘ on the sixteenth of Metagitnion at Rhodes, where they offered 
in sacrifice a condemned criminal. 

KYBEPNH2&IA was a festival instetGted by Theseus in EMORY of 
the cvBeprirat, pilots, who conducted bim in his voyage to Crete.’ 

KYNO®ONTIZ was a festival observed in the dog-days at Argos,’ 
and derived its name azo rovs kbvas goveiv, from killing dogs, because 
it was usual on that day to kill all the dogs they met. 

AAMITITHPIA was a festival at Pellene” in Achaia, in honor of 
Bacchus, surnamed Aapznjo from Adprey, to shine; for this so- 
lemnity being in the night, the worshippers went to the temple of Bac- 
chus with lighted torches in their hands. 

AAPIXXAIQN ‘EOPTH were games at Larissa,” in which the 
combatants contended singly, before the wévra0\os, combat of five 
exercises, was invented. 

AAPYXIA was a festival of Bacchus celebrated at Larysium, a 
mountain of Laconia, about the beginning of spring.’ 

AA®PIA was an annual festival at Patre in Achaia, in horlor of 
Diana? surnamed Laphria, 470 rév Aagipwy, from the spoils taken in 
hunting. The solemnity lasted two days, on the former of which 
was a solemn procession followed by Diana’s priestess, who was a 
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virgin, and rode in a chariot drawn by deer. On the seeond day they 
offered sacrifices, which consisted of birds, bears, deer, lions, wolves, 
and other animals, with garden fruits, which were procured partly by 
private persons, and partly at the public charge. 

. AEONIAEIA was annually observed at Sparta’ in honor of Leo- 
nidas, who with a small number of men stopped the whole army of 
Xerxes at Thermopyle, and maintained the passage of those straits 
for two days. On this occasion an oration was pronounced on that 
hero; and sports, in which only freeborn Spartans were allowed to 
contend, were performed. 

AEONTIKA was.a festival in which they washed their hands with 
honey instead of water, in token of their being free from all things 
hurtful and malicious.” 

AEPNAIA was a festival at Lerna’ in honor of Bacchus, Proser- 
pina, and Ceres. Anciently, the Argives carried fire to this solemnity 
from a temple dedicated to Diana, who was surnamed Ilvpwvia, per- 
haps from zip, fire. 

AHNAIA was a festival of Bacchus,’ surnamed Leneus from Ay- 
vos, a wine-press, It was celebrated in the month Lenzon with se- 
veral ceremonies; but the contest in which poets strove for victory, 
and the tragedies acted at that time, recommended it to particular 
attention. 

AIOOBOAIA, lapidation, was a festival celebrated by the Tre- 
zenians in memory of Lamia and Auxesia, who were two virgins that 
in a time of tumult fell a sacrifice to the fury of the people, by whom 
they were stoned to death.” , 

AIMNATIAIA was a festival in honor of Diana,? surnamed Lim- 
natis from Limne, a school of exercise at Troezen, in which she was 
worshipped ; or from Aiuvat, lakes, because she had the care of fisher- 
men.” 

AINEIA was a festival in memory of Linus, an old poet, who had 
a statue in mount Helicon, to which they repaired yearly before they 
sacrificed to the muses.” ) 

AYKAIA was an Arcadian” festival celebrated with games, in 
which the conqueror was rewarded with a suit of brazen armor. At 
this time a human sacrifice was offered. It was first observed by 
Lycaon in honor of Jupiter, surnamed Lyceus. 

AYKEIA was a festival observed at Argos in honor of Apollo 
Ajdxewos, who was so called from his delivering the Argives from 
wolves (Av«or) which wasted their country; or from his being born 
in Lycia, whence be was also denominated Avxnyerijs.” 

AYKOYPTIEIA was a festival celebrated by the Spartans in me- 
_mory of Lycurgus their lawgiver,* whom they honored with a temple 
and an annual sacrifices 
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AYZANAPIA was a Samian festival’ in honor of Lysander, the 


Lacedemonian admiral. It was anciently called “Hpaca, which name 
the Samians abolished by a decree. 

MAIMAKTHPIA were solemn sacrifices offered by the Athenians 
in Memacterion, which was a winter month, to Jupiter Ma:paxrns, the 
Propitious,° to induce him to send mild and temperate weather; be- 
cause Jupiter was usually considered as the air or heavens, and there- 
fore thought to preside over the seasons. 

MELAAAPTIA. See Occpoddpra. 

MENEAAEIA was a festival in honor of Menelaus 4 at Therapne 
in Laconia, where, together with Helena, he was worshipped, not as 
a hero or inferior deity, but as one of the snpreme gods. 

MEXOSTPO®ONIAL ‘HMEPAI were certain days on which the 
Lesbians offered public sacrifices.¢ 

METATEITNIA was a festival in the month Metagitnion/ in honor 
of Apollo Merayeérvios. It was celebrated by the inhabitants of Me- 
lite, who left their habitations, and settled among the Diomeans in 
Attica; and hence the name was derived. 

MIATIAAEIA were sacrifices, with horse-races and other games, 
celebrated by the Chersonesians in memory of Miltiades, the Athenian 
general.é 

MINYEIA was a festival celebrated by the Orchomenians,’ who 
were called Minyz ; and the river on which the city was founded was 
denominated Minya from Minyas, king of that place. 

MITYAHNAION ‘EOPTH was a festival celebrated by all the in- 
habitants of Mitylene, in a place without the city, in honor of Apollo 
MaAXéets.? 

MOYNYXIA was an annual solemnity at Athens,* on the sixteenth 
of Munychion, in honor of Diana, surnamed Munychia from king 
Munychus, or from a part of the Piraeus called Munychia, where this 
goddess had atemple. At this solemnity they offered certain cakes 
called augeddvres, ad Tov audipaery, from shining on every side, be- 
cause lighted torches hung round them, when they were carried into 
the temple; or because they were offered at full moon, at which time 
the festival was observed. ) 

MOYXEIA were festivals’ in honor of the Muses at several places 
in Greece, especially among the Thespians, by whom solemn games 
were celebrated every fifth year. The Macedonians also observed a 
festival in honor of Jupiter and the Muses, which lasted nine days, 
according to the number of the Muses. : 

MYXIA was a festival” in honor of Ceres, surnamed Mysia from 
Mysius an Argian, who dedicated a temple to her; or from puogy, 
to satisfy, because Ceres first taught men the use of corn. This fes- 
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tival continued seven days, on the third of which all the men and dogs 
were shut out of the temple, and the women and bitches remained 
within. 

MOAEIA was an Arcadian” festival which derived its name from 
#@Xos, a fight, being instituted in memory of a battle in which Ly- 
curgus slew Ereuthalion. . 

NEKYXIA was in memory of deceased persons. 

NEMEXEIA, or NEMEXIA, was a solemnity in memory of deceased 
persons, and derived its name from the goddess Nemesis, who was 
supposed to defend the relics of the dead from-injury.’ 

NEOINIA was a festival celebrated in honor of Bacchus,? when 
the new wine was first tasted. ; 

NEOITOAEMEIA was a festival celebrated by the Delphians,? 
with much pomp and splendor, in memory of Neoptolemus, the son 
of Achilles, who was slain in an attempt to sack the temple of Apollo. 

NHAHIAIA was a Milesian festival” in honor of Diana, surnamed 

“Neleis from Neleus, an inhabitant of Miletus.’ 

NIKH ‘H ’EN MAPA®ONI was an annual solemnity observed. by 
the Athenians. on the sixth of Boedromion, in memory of the famous 
victory which Miltiades obtained over the Persians at Marathon.‘ 

NIKHTHPIA ’AQHNAY was an Athenian solemnity in memory of 
Minerva’s victory over Neptune, when they contended for the honor 
of giving name to the city which was afterwards called Athens.” 

NOYMHNIA, or NEOMHNIA, was a festival observed at the be- 

ginning of every lunar month,’ which, as the name imports, was upon 
the new moon, in honor of all the gods, but especially of Apollo, who 
was called Neopiyvios, because the sun is the author and origin of all 
light. To celebrate this festival was called voupnvucew ; the cakes 
that were offered were denominated voupijjyeor; and the worshippers 
voupnviacrai, It was observed with games and public entertainments 
which were provided by the rich, to whose tables the poor repaired 
in great numbers. The Athenians, at these times, offered solemn 
prayers and sacrifices for the prosperity of the commonwealth during 
the ensuing month, in the temple of Erechtheus in the citadel, which 
was kept by a dragon,. to which they gave a honey-cake called peder- 
rovra. These sacrifices, because offered ‘every month, were deno- 
-minated éupnva iepa, or éxysjvia; and they who performed them, éz- 
phvio, and aypepoves. é 

ZANOIKA was a Macedonian festival” which derived its name 
from its being observed in the month Xanthus, which was the same 
as April.* At this time the army was purified by a solemn lustration 
in the following manner:—a bitch was divided into two halves, one 
of which, together with the entrails, was placed on the right hand, 

‘the other on the left; and between these the army marched in a cer- 
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tain order. After the arms of the Macedonian kings came the horse, 
which were followed by the king and his children, after whom went 
the life-guards, and then the rest of the army. This being performed, 
the army was divided into two parts, and a mock battle ensued. 

EYNOIKIA, or METOIKIA, was annually observed by the 
Athenians / in honor of Minerva, on the sixteenth of Hecatombeon, 
in memory of leaving their country-seats, and uniting together in one 
body at the persuasion of Theseus. | 

"OlXHXTIA was a Beotian festival* in honor of Neptune, sur- 
named Onchestius from Onchestus, a town in Beeotia. 

OAYMITIIA was a festival celebrated in honor of Olympian Jupi- 
ter by the Athenians, Smyrnzans, Macedonians, and especially by the 
Eleans. 

‘OMOAQIA was a Theban festival in honor of Jupiter Homoloius, 
or of Ceres Homoloia,* who were so called from Homole in Beeotia, 
from the prophetess Homoloia, or from époXos, which in the Holian 
dialect signifies peaceable. 

-ODXOOOPIA, or QYXO*OPTA, was an Athenian festival which 
derived its name dro rod géperv ras doxas, from carrying boughs hung 
with grapes that were termed écyaz,’ and which was instituted by The- 
seus in commemoration of his return from Crete.’ Besides other rites 
performed at this festival, there was always a race,’ the contenders in 
which were young men whose parents were both living, and who 
were selected from every tribe. The place where the race terminated 
was called ‘Qoyogdproy from the doxar, boughs, which the ranners 
carried in their hands, and there deposited. The reward of the vic- 
tor was a cup called revramAda, or wevrardij, fivefold, because it con- 
tained a mixture of five things, namely, wine, honey, cheese, meal, 
and oil. 

TIATKAAATIA was a festival which derived its name a70 rayrwy 
khddwy, from all sorts of boughs, and which was celebrated by the 
Rhodians when they pruned their vines.’ 

TIAMBOIOTIA was a festival celebrated by all the Beotians,’ who 
assembled near Chzronea, at the temple of Minerva, surnamed Itonia 
from Itonius the son of Amphictyon. | 

TMANAOHNAIA was an Athenian festival in honor of Minerva, the 
protectress of Athens, It was first instituted by Erichthonius,? who 
called it "A@jvara; and it was afterwards revived by Theseus, when 
he had united into one city all the Athenian people, and by him was 
denominated Mava0jvaca.” Some are of opinion that it was the same as 
the Roman quinquatria. At first it continued only one day; but it 
was afterwards prolonged several days, and celebrated with great 
magnificence. 

There were two solemnities of this name, one of which was called 
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Meydéda Tlavadjvaia, the Great Panathenzea, and was celebrated 
once in five years,’ beginning on the twenty-second of Hecatombeon: 
the other was denominated Mupa Iava0jjvaca, the Less Panathenza, 
and was observed every third year, or, as some think, every year, be- 
ginning on the twentieth or twenty-first of Thargelion.* In the latter 
were three games, managed by ten presidents, who were elected from 
the ten tribes of Athens, and who continued in office during four 
years.t. On the first day was a race with torches, in which first foot- 
men, and afterwards horsemen, contended,” and which was also ob- 
served in the greater festival. The second contention was evaydpias 
a&ywy, a gymnastic exercise,” In which the combatants gave proof of 
their strength or manhood. ‘The place of these games was near the 
river, and was called from the festival Tlava@nvaixéy. The third was 
a musical contention instituted by Pericles: the subject proposed was 
the eulogium of Harmodius and Aristogiton, and also of Thrasybulus, 
who had rescued the republic from the yoke of the tyrants by which it 
was oppressed.° The poets also contended in four plays, which 
from their number were called rerpadoyia.” Besides these there was 
a contention at Sunium, in imitation of a sea-fight.’ The victor in 
either of these games was rewarded with a vessel of oil and with a 
crown of the olives which grew in the Academy, and which were 
called popiac, from jdpos, death, or from pépos, a part.’ There was 
likewise a dance called Pyrrhichia, performed by boys in armor, who 
represented to the sound of the flute the battle of Minerva with the 


Titans.6 No man was permitted to be present at these games in dyed | 


garments, under a penalty to be imposed by the aywvobérns, president 
of the games. Lastly, a sumptuous sacrifice was offered, to which 
every Athenian borough contributed an ox ; of the flesh that remained, 
a public entertainment was made for the whole assembly; and at 
this entertainment cups of an unusual size were employed.’ 

In the greater festival most of the same rites and ceremonies were 
observed,” but with greater splendor and magnificence, and the addi- 
tion of some other matters. In particular, at this solemnity was a 
procession, in which was carried the sacred 7éx)os, garment, of Mi- 
nerva.?. This 7ém\os was woven by a select number of virgins, who 
were called épyaorexal, from épyor, a work, and who were superin- 
tended ‘by two of the aépnddpa, and commenced their employment at 
the festival Xadxeia, which was on the thirtieth of Pyanepsion.. The 
garment was white, without sleeves, and embroidered with gold; 
upon it were described the achievements of Minerva against the 
giants, of Jupiter, of the heroes, and of men renowned for valor and 
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great exploits ;” and hence men of courage and bravery were said to 
be d£or wérdov, worthy of being portrayed on the garment. of Mi- 
nerva.” The ceremonies attending the procession with the zézAos 
were as follows :—in the Ceramicus without the city, was an engine 
built for the purpose in the form of a ship, upon which the zém\os 
was hung in the manner of a sail,’ and which was put in motion by 
concealed machinery.* The wézdos was thus conveyed to the temple 
of Ceres Eleusinia, and thence to the citadel, where it was placed 
upon Minerva’s statue,? which was laid on a bed strewed with flowers, 
and called zAakis. _ This procession was composed of a great number 
of persons of both sexes, and of all ages and conditions. It was led 
up by old men, and, as some say, by old women, carrying olive 
branches in their hands ;? and hence they were called @addogépou, 
bearers of green boughs.’ After these came middle-aged men, who, 
armed with lances and bucklers, seemed only to respire war,’ and 
who were accompanied by the jérocxo:, sojourners, carrying little 
boats as emblems of their being foreigners, and therefore called cxa- 
gnpdpot, boat-bearers. Then followed the women, attended by the 
sojourners’ wives, who were called ddpraddpa, from carrying water- 
pots in token of servitude.* These were followed by young men, who 
sang hymns in honor of the goddess and who were crowned with 
millet. Next proceeded select virgins of high rank, whose features, 
shape, and deportment, attracted every eye,é and who were called 
caynpopot, from their carrying baskets, which contained sacred uten- 
sils, cakes, and all things necessary for the sacrifices.* These uten- 
sils were in the custody of one, who, because he was chief manager 
of the public processions, was called dpy:Oéwpos. The virgins were 
attended by the sojourners’ daughters, who carried umbrellas and 
folding-chairs, and who were thence denominated ocxcadngdpor, um- 
brella-carriers, and dippnpdpor, seat-carriers.’ It is probable that. the 
rear was brought up by boys, who walked in coats used at proces- 
sions, and called ravéapuxot. The necessaries for this and other pro- 
cessions were prepared in a public hall erected for that purpose be- 
tween the Pirean gate and the temple of Ceres; and the management 
of the whole business belonged to the voyogtAakes,* who were ap- 
pointed to see that the laws and ancient customs were observed. At 
this solemnity it was usual to have a gaol-delivery,’ to present golden 
crowns to those who had rendered any remarkable service to the 
commonwealth,” and to appoint rhapsodists to sing the. poems of 
Homer.” Lastly, in the sacrifices at this and other quinquennial so- 
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lemnities, it was customary to pray for the prosperity of the Plateans, 
on account of the services they had rendered the Atheniaus at the 
battle of Marathon, in which they behaved with extraordinary cou- 
rage and resolution.’ 

TIANAKEIA was in honor of Panace.? 

TIANAHMON was the same as ’AO@/vaca and Xadkeia,? and de- 
rived its name from the great concourse of persons who met at this 
solemnity. 

TIANAIA was an Athenian festival,” which derived its name from 
Pandion, by whom it was instituted; or from Jupiter, who turns all 
things as he thinks proper; or from the moon, which moves inces- 
santly both by night and day, whilst the sun appears only during the 
day and was supposed to rest all night. It was celebrated after the 
Awovtota, festival of Bacchus. 

TIANAPOXOX was an Athenian festival,’ in memory of Pandrosus, 
the daughter of Cecrops. 

TIANAYSIA were public rejoicings,* when cold and intemperate 
seasons obliged mariners to stay at home. 

TIANEAAHNIA was a public festival celebrated by an assembly 
of people from all parts of Greece.” 

TIANIONIA was a festival celebrated by a concourse of people 
from all the cities of Ionia.” It was instituted in honor of Neptune, 
surnamed Heliconius, from Helice, a city of Achaia. If the bull 
offered in sacrifice happened to bellow, it was accounted an omen of 
divine favor, because that sound was supposed to be acceptable to 
Neptune. 

TIANO® ‘EOPTH was an annual solemnity? at Athens, in honor 
of Pan, who had a temple near the Acropolis. 

Pan had also a festival in Arcadia,” where he was supposed most to 
frequent. At this solemnity his statue was beaten with oxéAdat, sea 
onions, and at other times when they missed their prey in hunting.’ 
It was also customary at such times to offer a scanty sacrifice, the 
relics of which were not sufficient to entertain those who were 
present. 

MANOWIA. See Huavédia. J 

TAPAAIA was in honor of Paralus, an ancient hero.” 

TIAYSANEIA was a festival celebrated with solemn games, in 
which freeborn Spartans only contended. An oration was also 
spoken in praise of Pausanias, the Spartan general, who defeated 
Mardonius in the famous battle at Platea.* 

TIEAOMEIA was a festival kept by the Eleans in honor of Pelops, 
and observed in imitation of Hercules, who sacrificed to him in a 
‘trench, as was usually done to the manes and infernal gods.’ 
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TIEAQPIA was a Thessalian festival, not unlike the Roman Satur- 
nalia.° 

TIEPITIETEIA. was a Macedonian solemnity.? 

TIEPIOAAATA was the same as padAaywyia, being derived from 

adds. See Acoviora. 

NITANATON ‘EOPTH were gymnastic exercises at Pitana.¢ 

TIAYNTHPIA was a festival in honor of Aglaurus, the daughter of 
Cecrops, or rather of Minerva, who from her was surnamed Aglaurus./ 
At this time, the statue of Minerva was undressed and washed; and 
hence the solemnity was called [Y\vyrjpia, from wAvvety, to wash. It 
was accounted an inauspicious day; and therefore the temples were 
surrounded with ropes, to prevent men from being admitted. It was 
also customary at this festival to carry in procession a cluster of figs ; 
which was called jynrépra, or fyjrpea, from iyyéouac, to lead the way, 
because the use of figs led to a more civilized course of life. 

IIOAIEIA was a solemnity at Thebes,’ in honor of Apollo, sur- 
named [foAuwds, grey, because he was represented in that city with 
grey hairs. The victim was a bull; but it once happening that a 
bull could not be procured, an ox was taken from the cart and sacri- 
ficed, and hence commenced the custom of killing laboring oxen, 
which till that time had been considered a capital crime. 

TIOMIIEQN AAIMONO® 'EOPTH was a festival,’ at which was 
an image peculiarly called oreupariaior. 

IIOZEIAIA, or TIOZEIAQNIA, was in honor of Taney Nep- 
tune, to hii was also offered a solemn sacrifice denominated 
*Oveiduor.* 

TIPIATIEIA was a festival in honor of Priapus. 

TIPOHPOXIA, or IIPHPOXIA, were sacrifices’ offered zpo rijs apd- 
cews, before senile anaes to Ceres, who was thence surnamed []ponpooia. 
They were called by the common people IIpoaxrovpia, from ary, 
bread-corn ; and hence Anpnrépos axr?, the corn of Ceres.” 

TIPOAOTIA was a festival celebrated by the inhabitants of Laco- 
nia, before they gathered their fruits.” 

IIPOMAXIA was a festival at which the Lacedzemonians crowned 
themselves with reeds.? 

IIPOMHOEIA was an Athenian solemnity, celebrated in honor of 
Prometheus,” with torches, in memory of his teaching men the use of 
fire. 

IIPOZXAIPHTHPIA was a day of rejoicing when a newly mar- 
ried wife went to live with her husband.” 

TIIPOTEAEIA was a solemnity before marriage. 

IIPOTPYTEIA was a festival in honor of Neptune, and of Bac- 
chus’ surnamed IIporpv-yns or Uporpvyaios, tro rijs tevyos, from new 
wine. 
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IIPO®OAXIA was a festival which derived its name ard roo ™po-~ 
gOavew, from preventing, and was observed by the Clazomenians in 
memory of rendering themselves masters of. Leuca, by coming to the 
celebration of a sacrifice before the Cumzans.* 

IIPOXAPIZTHPIA was a solemn sacrifice which the Athenian 
magistrates offered annually to Minerva, at the first appearance of 
spring.’ 

IIPOTEXSTAAEIA was a festival celebrated by the Chersonesians 
and Thessalians,” in memory of Protesilaus, who was the first Grecian 
slain by Hector. 

IIYANEWVIA was an Athenian festival,’ which was sometimes 
called Wocavdfra or Tavdyra, because Theseus and his companions 
were entertained with all kinds of fruits ; but the first and more com: 
mon name was derived azo rot &Lew riava, from boiling pulse, as 
was usual on that day, because the young men, who with Theseus 
escaped from Crete, put their provisions into one pot and ate toge- 
ther. Hence at this solemnity it was also customary to carry‘about » 
an olive or laurel. branch bound with wool, which was called eipeaidvn, 
from eipos, wool, and which was crowned with all sorts of first fruits, 
to signify that scarcity and barrenness had ceased: At the same time 
a song was sung, expressive of the plenty and abundance which the 
eipeowwyn failed not to produce. The eipeatwyn, when carried in ho- 
nor of Apollo, was of laurel; when of Minerva, of olive ;. for those 
trees were thought most acceptable to these deities. When the so- 
lemnity was ended, the eipeusvn was placed at the doors of the 
houses, as an amulet to prevent scarcity and want. 

TIYAAIA was a festival at Pyle,” called also Thermopylz, in ho- 
nor of Ceres, surnamed Pylea. 

ITYPZOQN ‘EOPTH, the festival of torches, was observed at Argos, 
in memory of the torches lighted by Lynceus and Hypermnestra, to 
signify to each other that they had escaped from danger.” | 

‘PABAOY “ANAAHYIY, the reception or elevation of the rod, 
was an annual solemnity in the island of Cos, at which the priests 
carried a cypress tree. 

‘PAYQAION ‘EOPTH was a part of the Awydma, festival of Bac- 
chus, at which they repeated scraps of songs or poems, as they walked 
beside the statue of the god.’ ' : 

ZABAZIA were nocturnal mysteries in honor of Jupiter Sabazius,* 
in which the initiated had a golden serpent put into their breasts, 
and taken out at the lower extremity of their garments. Others* 
think that this solemnity was in honor of Bacchus, who was surnamed 
Sabazius, from the Sabw, a people of Thrace. hi 

ZAPONIA was a festival in honor of Diana,*? surnamed Saronia, 
from Saro, the third king of Treezen, who instituted this solemnity. 


5 Diod. Sic. lib. xv. * Pausan. Corinthiacis. 
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SEIZAXOEIA, a shaking off the burden, was a public sacrifice at 


Athens, in memory of the ordinance of Solon, by which the debts of 
the poor were remitted, or at least the interest lessened, and the cre~ 
ditors prevented from seizing on their persons.° 

TEMEAH was a festival¢ observed probably in memory of Semele, 
the mother of Bacchus. 

YEIITHPION was a Delphian festival, celebrated every ninth year, 
in memory of Apollo’s victory over Python. The chief part of the 
solemnity was a representation of Python pursued by Apollo.’ 

YOENIA was a festival at Argos,’ celebrated perhaps in honor of 
Minerva, who was surnamed Yevids, from c@évos, strength. 

YKEIPA, YKIPA, ZKIPO®OPIA, was an annual solemnity at 
Athens,’ on the twelfth of Zeppogopv, in honor of Minerva, or, as 
some say, of Ceres and Proserpine. Xxipov, an umbrella, was at this 
time carried in procession by the priest of Erechtheus, or by some of 
the sacred family of Butas; and they who ordered the procession 
used Atds céSra, the skins of beasts sacrificed to Jupiter. There was 
also at this festival a race called doxoddpra, because the young men 
who contended carried in their hands vine branches full of grapes. 

YKIEPIA, or SKIEPA, was a festival at Alea in Arcadia,” in ho- 
nor of Bacchus, whose image was exposed 676 rf oxedde, under a shade ; 
and hence the solemnity probably derived its uame. At this festival 
the women, in the same manner as the Spartan boys at the altar of 
Diana Orthia, were beaten with scourges, which they suffered in 
obedience to a command of the Delphian oracle. 

XSKIAAQN ‘EOPTH, the festival of sea onions, was observed in 
Sicily. It consisted chiefly of a combat, in which boys beat each 
other with sea onions; and he who obtained the victory was re- 
warded by the gymnasiarch with a bull.‘ } 

-  DTHNIA was an Athenian solemnity,* in which the women made 
jests and lampoons on each other; and hence ornvimoa signifies to 
abuse, ridicule, and calumniate. 

TTOOEIA was observed at Eretria, in honor of Diana Stophea.’ 

ZTTYMOAAIA was at Stymphalus in Arcadia, in honor of Diana 
surnamed Stymphalia.” 

_ XYYTKOMISTHPIA. See Oadicra. 

XYNOIKIA. See Avuvoica. 

TYPAKOYXION 'EOPTAI were Syracusan festivals, one of which 
continued ten days, during which the women were employed in offer- 
ing sacrifices.” Another was celebrated annually by a great con- 
course of people, at the lake near Syracuse, through which Pluto was 
said to have descended with Proserpine.’ 

XYPMAIA were games at Sparta,” the prize of which was ovppata, 

mixture of fat and honey. 
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XOTHPIA were sacrifices and thanksgivings for deliverances from 
danger.? . 

TAINAPIA were in honor of Neptune surnamed Tznarius, from 
Tzenarus, a promontory of Laconia, where was a temple dedicated to 
him. The worshippers were called racvapirat.” 

TAAATAITHY were gymnastic exercises in honor of Jupiter Ta- 
Aaws.* 

TAYPEIA was in honor of Neptune,’ and was perhaps the same 
as that celebrated at Ephesus, in which the cup-bearers were young 
men, and called ravpo:.” 

TAYPOTIOAEIA was in honor of Diana Tavporddos.” 

TAYPOXOAIA was celebrated at Cyzicus.” 

TEXYZAPAKOXTON was the fortieth day after child-birth, on 
which the women went to the temples and returned thanks to the 
gods. 

TIOHNIAIA was a Spartan festival,” in which the r:Ojvat, nurses, 
conveyed the male infants committed to their charge to the temple 
of Diana Corythallia, which was at some distance from the city. 
Here they offered young pigs in sacrifice, during which some of 
them danced, and were called xopv8adXiorprar; others employed 
themselves in buffoonery, and .were denominated xvpirrof. There 
was also a public entertainment, which was called xomis, and to par- 
take of which was denominated xowi@ecv. It was as follows :—tents 
being erected near the temple, and beds covered with tapestry, all 
the guests, as well foreigners as natives of Laconia, were invited to 
supper, at which every man had his portion allotted him, together 
with a small loaf of bread called gvoixvAdos. Each of them also re- 
ceived a piece of new cheese, part of the belly and tripes, figs, beans, 
and green vetches. 

TITANIA was in memory of the Titans. radi 

TAHINOAEMEIA were games celebrated’ at Rhodes, in memory 
of Tlepolemus, on the twenty-fourth of Gorpieus. In them boys, as 
well as men, contended ; and the victors were crowned with poplar. 

TONEIA was a festival* at Samos, at which the image of Juno was 
carried to the sea shore, where they offered cakes to it, and then re- 
stored it to its former place. This was done in memory of this image 
having been stolen by the Tyrrhenians, who were stopped by an invi- 
sible force. | 

TOZ=APIAIA was observed at Athens,” in memory of Toxaris, a 
Scythian hero, who died in that city, and was called Zévos iarpds, the 
foreign physician. 

TPIKAAPIA was an annual festival’ celebrated by the Ionians 
who inhabited Aroe, Authea, and Mesatis, in honor of Diana Tricla- 
ria, to appease whose anger for the adultery committed in her tem- 
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ple by Menalippus and Comeztho the priestess, they were commanded 
by the Delphian oracle to sacrifice a boy and a virgin. 

TPIONIIA were solemn games dedicated to Apollo Triopius. The 
prizes were tripods of brass, which the victors were obliged to conse- 
crate to Apollo.° 

TPITONATOPEIA was a solemnity? in which it was usual to 
pray for children to the Geol yevé0Xto, gods of generation, who were 
sometimes called rpcrowdropes. 

TPO®ONIA were solemn games celebrated every year at Lebadea, 
in honor of 'Trophonius.’ : 

TYPBH was observed by the Achzans, in honor of Bacchus’ 

‘YAKINOIA was an annual solemnity’ at Amycle in Laconia,’ in 
memory of the beautiful youth Hyacinthus, with games in bonor of 
Apollo.’ It was celebrated during three days, the first and third of 
which exhibited only sadness and mourning. The second was a day 
of rejoicing, on which all Lacedemon abandoned itself to the intoxi- 
cation of joy. On every side were seen choruses of boys, clad only 
in tunics; some of them played on the lyre, or celebrated Hyacinth 
in ancient songs accompanied by the flute; some danced ; and others 
displayed their skill in horsemanship.* The procession then advanced 
towards Amycle, under the conduct of a leader, who was called ™peo- 
Bevs, a legate. Around the altar, which was the tomb of Hyacinth,’ 
and on which a solemn sacrifice was offered, were ranged twenty or 
twenty-five boys, and as many young maidens, who sang in the 
most charming concert in the presence of the magistrates of Lace- 
demon.” | 

“YBPIXTIKA was observed at Argos,” in memory of the achieve- 
ments of Telesilla, who, when Argos was besieged by Cleomenes, 
collected a number of women, and made a vigorous defence against 
the whole Spartan army. 

"YAPO®OPIA was a solemnity which derived its name amd rod gé- 
pev Vdwp, from bearing water, and which was observed at Athens in 
memory of those who perished in the deluge.’ Another festival of 
this name was celebrated at ‘Egina, in the month Delphinius, in honor 
of Apollo? 

“YMNIA was observed at Orchomenos, and at Mantinea, in honor 
of Diana Hymnia. 

‘Y2THPIA was a festival at Argos in honor of Venus,’ and de- 
rived its name from ts, a sow, because sows were sacrificed to this 
goddess. 

®ATHSIA or ®ATH'SIA, PATHSITIOSIA or PATHSIMTO'SIA, 
was a festival so called from gaye and zivery, to eat and drink,” and 
was observed during the Dionysia, and belonged to Bacchus. 
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PATON was a festival of the same kind.* ros 

®EAAOX was a festival of Bacchus,‘ preparative to the Acovicra.” 

®EPE®ATTIA was a festival at Cyzicum, in which a black heifer 
‘was sacrificed to Pherephatta, or Proserpina.” 

®O.LPOPIA. was in honor of Phosphorus, or Lucifer.” 

XAAKEIA derived its name from yadkos, brass, because it was 
celebrated in memory of the invention of working that metal, which 
was ascribed to Athens.* It was also called Hdvdinyuov, because 6 mas 
dios, all the Athenian people, assembled to celebrate it; and some- 
times ’A@jvaca, because it was observed in honor of ’A@jvn, Minerva, 
who was the goddess of arts and inventions. 

XAAKIOIKIA was a solemnity at Sparta, at which the young 
men assembled in arnis to celebrate a sacrifice in the temple of Mi- 
nerva, who was surnamed Xadkéouxos from her temple of brass. The 
ephori were always present to direct the ceremonies.’ 

XAONIA was a festival celebrated by the Chaonians in Epirus.* 

XAPIAA was a festival observed every nine years by the Del- 
phians, in memory of the virgin Charila, who, in a time of famine 
having besought the charitable assistance of the king, was repulsed 
by him; upon which she hanged herself with her girdle.¢ ; 

XAPIZIA was a festival. celebrated’ in honor of the Xépires, 
Graces, with dances, which continued all night; and he who was 
awake the longest was rewarded with a cake called rupapois. 

XAPIZTHPIA ’EAEYOEPIAY was a thanksgiving at Athens,° 
on the twelfth of Bondpouidy, the day on which Thrasybulus expelled 
the thirty tyrants and restored the Athenians to their liberty. 

XEIPOTIONIA was a festival celebrated by the yepordvor, handi- 
craftsmen.? . 

XEAIAONIA was a festival at Rhodes,’ in the month BonSpopuoy, 
10 which the boys begged from door to door, and sang a certain 
Song; this ceremony was called ye\dovigew, and the song itself ye- 
Atddvicpa, because it was begun with an invocation to the yeddar, 
swallow. 

_XOONIA was annually observed by the Hermionians, in honor of - 
Ceres surnamed Chthonia, because she was goddess of the earth, 
which is called x8», or from a damsel of that name whom Ceres 
carried from Argolis to Hermione. At this festival was a procession 
led by the priests and magistrates in office, who were followed by a 
crowd of men and women; and a procession in honor of the goddess 
was also formed by boys, who were dressed in white apparel, and had 
upon their heads crowns made of a flower called xopocdydaXos, which 
was the same as the hyacinth, in memory of the untimely death. of 
Hyacinthus. This procession was followed by persons who dragged 
an untamed heifer to the temple, where it was let loose ; and four old 
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women within the temple, armed with scythes, pursued the heifer, 
and killed it. The doors of the temple were then opened, and three 
other heifers were brought in succession, and killed in the same man- 
ner, all of them falling on the same sides 

XITONIA was in honor of Diana, surnamed Chitonia, from Chi- 
tone, a borough in Attica, where this festival was celebrated.? Another 
of the same name was observed at Syracuse, with songs and dances 
peculiar to the solemnity.” 

XAOEIA was a festival at Athens on the sixth of Oapyndiwr,* at 
which a ram was sacrificed to Ceres, who was worshipped in a temple 
near the Acropolis under the name of XAdén, from xAdn, grass, because 
she was goddess of the earth. 

XOE%. See ’Avrdeorijpra. 

XOAAY was in honor of Bacchus.’ 

XYTPOI. See ’Av@eornpia. 

‘AMO®ATIA was a festival’ in honor of Bacchus ‘Quogayos, eater 
of raw flesh. At this solemnity the worshippers counterfeited mad- 
ness, and ate the entrails of goats raw and bloody, in imitation of the 
god whom they adored. 

‘OPAIA were solemn sacrifices” of fruits, offered in spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter, that heaven might afford mild and temperate 
weather. They were offered to the “Qpa:, Hours, who were three in 
number, and who attended on the sun, presided over the four seasons 
of the year, and were honored with divine worship at Athens.” 


CHAP. XX. 
Public Games and Exercises. 


THERE were four public and solemn games, which were peculiarly 
termed iepoi, sacred, partly from the esteem in which they were held 
in every nation of Greece, and partly because they were instituted in 
honor of the gods, or of deified heroes, and always begun and ended 
with sacrifices. Their names, the persons to whom they were dedi- 
cated, and the prizes in each of them, are comprised in the two 
following distichs : 

Técoapés eiow a&yaves dy’ “EAAdSa, Téroapes ipol: 
Oi dbo wey Ovyntav, of dbo 0 abavdrwr 
Zyros, Antotdao, Madatnovos, *Apxeudpoto 
*AOAa dk KéTWos, MAa, oéAwa, WwiTvS. 
_ They who obtained the victory, especially in the Olympic games,’ 
were universally honoured. On their return home, they rode ina 
triumphal chariot into the city, the walls being thrown down to give 
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them admittance. At Sparta, an honourable post in the army was 
conferred on them; and they were placed near the person of the king. 
In some cities, presents were bestowed on them; and they were’ 
honored with the first places at all shows and games, and maintained 
at the public charge” If any one was conqueror in all the exercises, 
he was considered as superior to mortals, and bis actions were termed 
wonderful victories.? Nor did their honours terminate in themselves, 
but extended to their parents, their relations, and to the city which 
gave them birth.” By the laws of Solon, one hundred drachms were 
allowed from the public treasury to every Athenian who obtained a 
prize in the Isthmian games; and five hundred to him who was victor 
in the Olympiau games.’ Afterwards, they who were conquerors in 
the latter were maintained in the Prytaneum. It was forbidden to 
give names to harlots or slaves from any of these games.’ . 

_ Persons were appointed to observe that all things were rightly per- 
formed, to decide disputes, and adjudge the prizes to the victors, 
They were called aisvpvijrar, BpaGevral, aywvdpyat, dywvodixa, ayw- 
vobérat, d0Aobérat, and paPdovyor and paPdorduor, from pados, a rod 
or sceptre, which these judges carried in their hands. 

After the judges had passed sentence, a public herald proclaimed 
the name of the victor; and hence cnpvccev signifies to commend, or 
proclaim any man’s praise. The token of victory was commonly a 
palm-branch, which was presented to the conquerors, and carried by 
them in their hands.” 

The principal exercises in these games were the following :— 

Tlév7aXov consisted of the five exercises mentioned in this line, 


"AAua, wodwkelnv, Sloxov, &kovra, wéAnv’ 


leaping, running, throwing, darting, and wrestling. Instead of dart- 
ing, some mention boxing; and other exercises different from these 
enumerated may be noticed by some; for wévra8\ov was a common 
name for any five exercises performed at the same time. 
Apdpos, running, was in high esteem among the ancient Greeks : 
: Od yey yap meifov KAéos avépos dppa kev Tow, 
*H 8 1 wocoly Te peter Kad xepaly Ejow.” 


To fame arise! for what more famean yield 
Than the swift race, or conflict of the field? Porz. 


Swiftness was considered an excellent qualification in a warrior, as 
it served both for a sudden attack and also for retreat. Hence the 
character of Achilles, who was styled wdéas axis, swift of foot.” The 
course was called ordé.0v,” being of the same extent with the measure 
of that name, and containing one hundred and twenty-five paces ;” it 
was also denominated aidos,” which was a name given to whatever was 
produced straight in length, and narrow. The race was four-fold : 
1. ordScov, one hundred and twenty-five paces; 2. diavdos, the space 
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of two stadia, the course being run over both in proceeding towards, 
and in returning from, the goal; 3. ddAcxos, the space of seven stadia, 
or according to some,’ of twenty-four stadia, the course being run 
over twelve times both in going and returning; 4. d7Airns, when the 
contenders ran armed. Hence they who ran once over the stadium 
were called orad:odpduot ; they who ran twice over it, dcavAodpdpor ; 
they who ran over it six or seven, times, or more, doAryodpdpor 5° and 
they who ran over it in armour, dzAcrodpépuot.2 The stadium had 
two boundaries ; the one, where the course began; the other, where 
it terminated. The former, or place of starting, was called dgeos, 
vorAnyé, yoappn, PadBis,’ and agernpia 3’ and the latter, or goal to 
which they ran, rédos, répza, Parijpa,’ ypaypr and dxpa ypapp),” 
ora0py,' and xapri.* Many ran in contest at the same time, and 
were called of ctvdpopot, curaywroral, avrizadoe, &c.’ The latter 
runner, who endeavoured to overtake his antagonist, was said SHxecy, 
to pursue ;” and if he came up with him, caradapPaver, to overtake 
him.” He who first reached the goal received a prize of small value, 
which was called d@Aov and (pafeioy,’ and which was commonly a 
crown of olive,” of pine,’ of branches of the apple-tree laden with 
fruit, or of parsley.” To obtain this reward was called XapPaverv rd 
PeaBetov, and carakapBavew.s This crown was also the reward of 
him who was victorious in either of the oiher contests besides that of 
running. They who were left behind in the race, and therefore failed 
in gaining the reward, was said torepeiy, torepeicbar, and Karadeirec- 
Oa.’ It is observable that other and more valuable rewards than 
crowns of olive, &c. were sometimes proposed to the victors.” 
Horse-races were performed by single horses, which were denomi- 
nated «éAnres, or povdyruxces; and by two horses, upon one of which 
they performed the race, and leaped upon the other at the goal. 
These men were called évadrac; and if it was a mare upon which 
they leaped, she was called «éAan.» Races were also performed by 
chariots, which were sometimes drawn by two, three, four, &c. horses ; 
and hence the words dbwpor, réQpimror, rerpawpo, &e. As the &pua, 
chariot, to which four horses were joined, was sometimes driven twelve 
times over the course, we read of repirmous dSuwdexadpdpuovs,” and Svw- 
dexdyvaprroy rept répua Spdpov imzwy.? At first, the horses were 
placed in one front, being joined together in pairs ; afterwards, they 
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coupled only the two middle horses, which for that reason were called 
Sdyror, and governed with reins the others, which were termed cetpa- 
Pdpor, cepaior, Tapacerpor, Tapdopor, doprijpes, &c. Sometimes mules 
were used instead of horses, and the chariots drawn by them were 
called azijvac’ The principal art of the charioteer consisted in 
avoiding the viooa, goals; in which if he failed, he overturned the 
chariot, which was dangerous as well as disgraceful. 

. “Adpa, leaping, which derived its name do rod &\NecOat, was some- 
times performed with the hands empty,‘ and sometimes with weights 
of lead or stone of an oval shape, which were called &Arjpes,* which 
were carried in the hands, or placed upon the heads and shoulders, 
and sometimes fastened to the feet, and which were sometimes thrown 
from the hands into the air to augment the elasticity of the body in 
leaping.’ The place from which they leaped was called Barijp ; the 
‘space of ground to be leaped over, cavwy ; and the mark or place to 
which they leaped, ocaupya, or ra éoxappéva, from oxézrw, to dig, 
because it was marked by digging the earth ;° and hence arose the 
proverb, rndgv brép ra écxappéva, to leap beyond the mark, which 
was applied to an extravagant person. 


THROWING THE QUOIT. 
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Aicxos, a quoit, was a certain round plate three or four digits, or 
between two and three inches thick, which was heavy,? and made of 
stone, brass, or iron.’ It seems to have derived its name do rov dic- 
key, which was an old word for dixew, to cast,’ because it. was 
launched into the air. The quoit was thrown by the help ofa thong, 
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which was called cadkeSrov,? and which was put through a hole in the 
middle‘ that it might sound.* He who launched it, brought his hand 
to his breast, then carried it back, and threw the quoit into the air 
with a circular motion.’ The quoit was of different forms and sizes, 
being sometimes square, but generally broad and like a lentil, whence 
that herb is called Sécxos. The same exercise was sometimes per- 
formed with an instrument denominated oddos,” which differed from 
the Sioxos probably in this, that the oddos was of a spherical form, 
and the Sicxes broad. To exercise with the disk was called dicxots 
yupvaeeoBar,” épigerv rept dicxov,’ dioxeverr,? duokeiv,! dickovs pire,” 
déoxoy piipar,® dicxovs BadAe, and Sucxoforerv.. Hence he who con- 
tended in this exercise was denominated d:0xo30A0s. He who threw 
bis disk farthest, or nearest the mark which was set up, was victor.” 
This healthful exercise? is said to have been invented by the Lacede- 
monians.” 

‘Pius, the exercise of throwing or darting, was performed some- 
times with a javelin, rod, or other large instrument, which was thrown 
out of the hands, when it was called axdyreoua; and sometimes with 
an arrow, or small javelin, cast from a bow or sling, when it was de- 
nominated rocky. 


BOXERS WITH THE CESTUS. 


Tlvyp}, or zvypum), was the exercise of boxing. The combatant 
was called wv«rns,* or rvypayos ;’ whence were formed zukrever and 
avkradicev, all of them being derived from vé, a fist. This exercise 
was sometimes performed by combatants, who held in their hands 
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balls of stone or lead, which were called céatpa:; and then it was 
termed oparpopayia, At first, the hands and arms of the combatants 
were naked and unguarded, but afterwards surrounded with thongs 
of jeather called cestus.* The cestus was a thong from the hide of 
an ox newly killed,* which was filled with a mass of lead,’ brass,° or 
iron,’ and. bound round the arm.* It was called inasJ or indas Bdetos, 
because it was made from the hide of an ox. At first the cestus was 
short, and reached no higher than the wrist; but it was afterwards 
enlarged, and extended to the elbow, and sometimes to the shoulder; 
and in time it was used not only for defence, but also for attack. 
The great art in this contest consisted in eluding the stroke of the 
adversary by a flexion of the body,” and in not dealing blows in vain. 
The pugilists aimed sometimes at the head, sometimes at the back, 
and sometimes at the arms of each other; but they endeavoured 
chiefly to strike and disfigure the face;? and hence bruises on the 
face occasioned by blows were called érima.* They who prepared 
themselves for this exercise used means to become fat and fleshy, 
that they might be more able to endure blows; and hence corpulent 
persons were denominated pugilists.’ He who yielded the victory to 
his antagonist, acknowledged his defeat either by his voice, by letting 
his weary arms fall,” or by sinking to the ground, 
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TIdady, wrestling, was the most ancient of the exercises,” and was 
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sometimes called caraBAnrixj, because the combatants endeavoured 
to throw each other down, which was denominated piga. It was 
performed in the Xystus, or covered portico,? where two naked 
wrestlers,” anointed with oil,” besprinkled with dust,” and folding 
themselves with their arms,*° aimed chiefly at the feet, and endea- 
voured to bring each other to the ground. At first the combatants 
contended only with strength of body; but Theseus improved this 
exercise into au art... The words O0diBew,” Karéxewv,” karafadrey,”. 
cuvéxery,” avriapPavecOa,” péoov éxew,* and pijgar,* were usually, 
applied to this contest. He who brought his antagonist thrice to the 
ground was declared victor ;? and hence rprdgac and damorpidgac sig-' 
nify to conquer ; 6 rpidéas or amorpidéas and rpaxrip, the conqueror ;° 
and rpiaxOfjvac or arorpiayOijvat denotes to be overcome.“ Hence 
also arpiaxros dra signifies an insuperable evil. 3 
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There were two kinds of wrestling: ¢p6ia waXn, or op0oradn, in 
which the combatants stood and wrestled on their feet; and davaxie- 
voradn, in which they voluntarily threw themselves down, and con- 
tended rolling on the ground,’ when they were sometimes called xv- 
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Aeorexol. He who was conquered acknowledged his defeat with his 
voice, or by holding up his finger; and hence aipe décrvdor, raise 
your finger, was a proverbial expression, which signified, confess that 
you are conquered. This kind of wrestling is thought by some to be 
the same as tayxparcov, which consisted of both boxing and wrest- 
ling. With their fists they struck each other after the manner of 
boxers; and they endeavoured to throw each other down after the 
manner of wrestlers. This exercise was sometimes called wappayeor, 
and the combatants were denominated rappayo.” 

Besides the exercises which have been described, there were others 
of a quite different nature, in which musicians, poets, and artists, 
contended for victory.’ 


CHAP. XXI. 
‘The Olympic Games. 


THE Olympic games derived their name from Olympian Jupiter, 
to whom they were dedicated ;’ or from Olympia, a city of the Pi- 
seans,* or, as others say, the same as Pisa. Their first institution is 
referred by some to Jupiter, after his victory over the Titans ;’ by 
some to Pisus, from whom the city Pisa derived its name; by some 
to one of the Dactyli called Hercules ;” by some to Pelops; and by 
others to Hercules, in honor of Pelops,” or of Olympian Jupiter, from 
the spoils taken from Auges king of Elis, whom Hercules had de- 
throned and plundered.’ It is, however, certain that the Olympic 
ganies had been discontinued, or were little frequented, till the time of 
Iphitus, who was contemporary with Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver,” 
and who revived them about 408 years after the Trojan war, or 776 
years before Christ, from which period the number of the Olympiads 
was reckoned.’ One hundred and twelve years after, the name of 
Chorcebus, who gained the prize in the course of the stadium, was: 
first inscribed in the public register of the Eleans; and the practice 
being continued, the names of the victors indicated the different 
Olympiads, and formed so many fixed periods in chronology. 

These games were celebrated every fifth year, that is, every fiftieth 
month, which is the second month after the completion of four years.’ 
They continued five days, beginning on the eleventh and ending on 
the fifteenth day of the lunar month, when the moon was at full. 
The care and management of them belonged sometimes to the Pi- 
seans,’ but for the most part to the Eleans,’ by whom the Piszans 
were destroyed. The one hundred and fourth Olympiad was cele- 
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brated by order of the Arcadians; but those managed by any other 
people than themselves the Eleans called ’AvoAvymiddes, unlawful 
Olympiads, and left them out of their annals, in which were recorded 
the names of the victors and the several occurrences at these games. 

The games were superintended by a single person till the fiftieth 
Olympiad, when two were appointed to perform that office. In the 
one hundred and third Olympiad, the superintendants were increased 
to twelve, according to the number of the Elean tribes, from each of 
which a president was elected; but in the following Olympiad, the 
tribes being reduced by war to eight, the presidents were also eight. 
In the one hundred and fifth Olympiad they were increased to nine ; 
and in the one hundred and sixth to ten, which number continued till 
the reign of Adrian the Roman emperor. These persons were called 
é\Anvodikat, and assembled in a place denominated é\Anvodicaioy, in 
the Elean forum, where they resided ten months before the celebra- 
tion of the games, to superintend the zpoyvpvacpara, preparatory 
exercises of those who offered themselves to contend, and to be in- 
structed in the laws of the games by the vopopiAakes, keepers of the 
laws. To prevent all unjust practices, they took an oath that they 
would act impartially, receive no bribes, and not divulge the reasons 
for which they approved or disapproved of any of. the contenders.” 
At the solemnity they sat naked, having the crown of victory before 
them till the exercises were finished, when they adjudged it to the 
victor. The integrity of these judges was seldom questioned ;’ but 
an appeal lay from them to the Olympian senate.” 

To preserve peace and good order the Eleans appointed certain 
officers called adirvat, who were the same as the paBdogdpor or paart- 
yopopot of the other Greeks, and over whom was a president called 
advrapyns. 

At first women were not allowed to be present at these games ;* 
and such was the severity of the Elean laws in this particular, that if 
any woman passed the river Alpheus during this solemnity, she was 
to be thrown headlong from a rock. Afterwards, however, the laws 
were altered, and women were permitted not only to be present, but 
to contend in the games; and some of them obtained prizes.’ 

They who designed to contend were obliged to repair ten months 
before the solemnity to the public gymnasium at Elis, where they 
prepared themselves by constant exercises :* the first nine months 
were spent in more easy preparations; but during the tenth or last 
month, they performed all the exercises practised at the games. No 
one who had omitted to present himself in this manner, was allowed 
to offer himself for any of the prizes; and no person who was him- 
selfa notorious criminal, or who was related to a notorious criminal, 
was permitted to contend.’ If any one was convicted of bribing his 
adversary, a heavy fine was imposed on him. The contenders were 
also obliged to swear that they had spent ten-months in preparatory 
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exercises; and they, their fathers, and brothers, took a solemn oath 
that they would employ no unlawful means to obtain the rewards. 
The order of the wrestlers was appointed by lot in the following 
manner :—into a silver urn called xdAmes, were put little pellets, 
which were about the size of beans, and upon each of which was in- 
scribed a letter, the same letter belonging to every pair. They who 
obtained the. same letters wrestled together. If the number of the 
wrestlers was unequal, he, to whom the odd pellet fell by lot, con- 
tended with him who had obtained the mastery, and was called éde- 
Spos, from his coming after the rest.© This was accounted the most 
fortunate chance that could happen, because he had to contend with 
one weary and exhausted, whilst he himself was fresh and in full 
vigor.” 
The prize of the victors in each of these contests was a wreath of 
wild olive, which was termed xdrivos.2 The reward was of small 
value, that the combatants might be animated with the hope of glory, 
and not stimulated by the desire of gain : 
_ These games drew together all Greece,’ and hence obtained the - 
name of zavfyvps. They were frequented also by people from 
Egypt, Libya, Sicily, and other foreign countries ;* and hence Olym- 
pia was called réycowos ywpa, the common country of all. 


CHAP. XXII. 
The Pythian Games. 


THE Pythian games were celebrated in honor of Apollo near Del- 
phi, and are supposed by some to have been instituted by Amphic- — 
tyon, the son of Deucalion, or by the council of the Amphictyons. 
Some refer the institution of them to Agamemnon ;* and some to 
Diomedes, the son of Tydeus ;’ but the most common opinion is, that 
Apollo himself was the author of them, after he had overcome Python, 
a serpent, or cruel tyrant;” and hence they were sometimes called 
mavyyups ddews.” At first they were celebrated once every ninth 
year,’ and hence that period was denominated évvearnpis; but after- 
wards they were observed every fifth year, which period was called 
mevraernpis. 

The rewards were certain apples consecrated to Apollo,” and gar- 
lands of laurel.? At the first institution of these games, the victors 
were crowned with garlands of palm,” or of beech.’ Some say that, 
in the first Pythian solemnity, the gods contended in horse-races, 
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running, throwing the quoit, boxing, wrestling, &c. and that Apollo 
honored the victors with crowns of laurel; but others’ assert that at 
first there was only a musical contest, in which he who best sang the 
praises of Apollo obtained the prize, which was either gold or silver, 
or something of value, but which was afterwards changed into a gar- 
land. If the prize was money, the games were called ayaves apyupi- 
vat; if only a garland, dyéves orepavira, dvAdAiva, &c. The songs 
were sung on the harp, and were thence called x@apwdiat. 

There was also another song called [lv@cxds vopos, to which a dance 
was performed. It consisted of these five parts, in which the contest 
of Apollo and Python was represented :* 1. ayvaxpovots, which con- 
tained the preparation to battle; 2. dyempa, the first essay towards 
it; 3. karaxedevopos, the action itself, and the god’s exhortation to 
himself to be courageous; 4. tapot cat ddxrvdot, the insulting sar- 
casms of Apollo over the vanquished Python; 5. cvpeyyes, the hiss 
of the serpent when he died. Some divide this song into the six 
parts following :—1. zeipa, the preparation; 2. tapos, in which 
Apollo dared Python to engage him by invectives, for iapPicerw sig- 
nifies to reproach ; 3. ddxrvAos, which was sung in honor of Bacchus, 
to whom those numbers were thought most acceptable ; 4. xpyrexds, 
in honor of Jupiter, who was the father of Apollo, and thought to de- 
light in such feet as were used in Crete; 5. pnrpgor, in honor of mo- 
ther Earth, to whom the Delphian oracle at first belonged; 6. ov- 
peypos, the hissing of the serpent. By others it is thus described :— 
1. weipa, the preparation; 2. caraxeAevopos, the challenge; 3. iappu- 
kos, the fight, from iambic verses, which express passion and rage ; 
4. onovéetos, from the feet of that name, or from ovévdecy, to offer a 
libation, because it was the celebration of victory; 5. xaraydpevats, a 
representation of Apollo’s dancing after his victory.” 

In the third year of the forty-eighth Olympiad, flutes, (atAgdéac, 
songs on the flute,) which till that time had not been used in this so- 
lemnity, were introduced by the Amphictyons, who were presidents 
of these games ;” but because flutes appeared more proper for fune- 
real songs, they were soon laid aside. The Amphictyous also added 
all the gymnastic exercises used in the Olympian games ;* and they 
enacted a law that none but boys should contend in running. After- 
wards, horse and chariot-races,’ and contests in poetry and the fine 
arts,” were introduced, 

These games were celebrated on the sixth,’ or, as others say, on 
the seventh day,’ of the Delphic month Buoy, which corresponds 
with the Athenian Oapynd\ioy ; but whether they continued more 
days than one is uncertain. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
The Nemean Games. 


THE Nemean games” derived their name from Nemea,’ a village 
and grove between the cities of Cleone and Phlius,* where they were 
celebrated every third year, on the twelfth of the Corinthian month 
Tlavepos,? sometimes called ‘Tepounvia, which corresponds with the 
Athenian Bondpopimy. Some of the games, however, were observed 
in summer, and others in winter The exercises were chariot-races 
and all the parts of the révraOXov.£ The presidents were elected from 
Corinth, Argos, and Cleonz,’ and were dressed in black clothes, be- 
cause these games were a funereal solemnity, and therefore sometimes 
called aywv émirdguos,* being instituted in memory of Opheltes,* who 
was also denominated Archemorus, from apy), a beginning, and po- 
pos, death, because Amphiaraus foretold his death soon after he was 
born, or because his death was a prelude to all the misfortunes which 
befel the Theban champions.’ Some say that these games were in- 
stituted by Hercules after his victory over the Nemean lion,” in honor 
of Jupiter ;” and others, that they were appointed in memory of 
Archemorus, but being intermitted were revived by Hercules, and 
consecrated to Jupiter. 

The victors were crowned with parsley,? which was an herb used 
at funerals, and fabled to have sprung from the blood of Archemo- 
rus; but, at first, they were rewarded with a crown of olive.? 


CHAP. XXIV. 
The Isthmian Games. 


THe Isthmian games derived their name from the place where 
they were celebrated, which was the Corinthian Isthmus, a neck of 
land that joins Peloponuesus to the continent.~ They were held near 
a temple of Neptune, and a wood of pine-trees consecrated to that 
god.? They were instituted in honor of Palemon or Melicertes, son 
of Athamas, king of Thebes, and Ino, who, through fear of her hus- 
band, cast herself, with Melicertes, into the sea, where they were re- 
ceived by Neptune among his divinities. The body of Palamon was 
afterwards taken up by a dolphin, and carried to the Corinthian 
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shore, where it was found by Sisyphus, king of Corinth, who gave it 
an honorable interment, and instituted these games to his memory.” 
Some say that they were instituted by Theseus in honor of Neptune. 
It is probable, however, that their first institution was in honor of 
Melicertes, but that they were afterwards altered, enlarged, and re- 
instituted by Theseus in honor of Neptune.’ 

The Eleans were the only people in Greece who absented them- 
selves from this solemnity, in consequence of a dreadful execration 
denounced against them, if they should ever be present at the cele- 
bration of the Isthmian games.‘ These games were rprernptxol, cele- 
brated every third year,” that is, after the completion of every two 
years; though some are of opinion that they were held annually, and 
others every fifth year.” ‘They were considered so sacred and invio- 
lable, that after being intermitted for some time through the oppres- 
sion of Cypselus, king of Corinth, they were revived with redoubled 
splendor and magnificence. When Corinth was sacked and demo- 
lished, they were not discontinued ; but the care of them was com- 
mitted to the Sicyonians, till that city was rebuilt.” 

The contests were the same as in the other sacred games.” At 
first, the victors were rewarded with garlands of pine-leaves,’ and 
afterwards with parsley, which was dry and withered,* instead of 
being fresh and green, as in the Nemean games. In subsequent 
times the use of parsley was laid aside, and the pine-tree came again 
Into request.” 


* CHAP. XXV. 


Time. 


THE writers of fables say that Ovpavds, king of the Atlantic 
islands, was the father of all the gods, and that he gave his name to 
the heavens, which from him were called odpavos, because he was the 
inventor of astrology.” Some, however, ascribe that and the whole 
science of the celestial bodies to Atlas, by whom these discoveries 
were communicated to Hercules, who first imparted them to the 
Greeks; and hence both these heroes are fabled to have supported 
the heavens upon their shoulders.° The Cretans pretended that Hy- 
perion first observed the motions of the sun, moon, and stars 3? but 
the Arcadians ascribed the discovery of the motion of the moon to — 
Endymion.’ Lastly, others say that Actis or Acteeus, who lived in 
the time of Cecrops, and resided in the isle of Rhodes, invented the 
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science of astrology, which he communicated to the Egyptians‘ 
Certain, however, it is, that the first study of astronomy has been 
generally ascribed to the Grecian colonies which inhabited Asia, and 
which are supposed to have learned it from the Babylonians or 
Egyptians, and to have communicated it to the Greeks.é 

In the heroic ages, the years were numbered by the return of seed- 
time and harvest, and by the seasons of labor and rest. The day 
was not then divided into certain and equal portions of time, but 
measured by the access and recess of the sun.” Hence the more an- 
cient Greeks distinguished the natural day, that is, the time from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, into three parts, the first of which was 
called sjws, the morning, the second pécor jap, the middle of the day, 
and the third deiAn, the evening.’ Again dein, the evening, was sub- 
divided into dein zpwia, the early part of the evening, and deéAn via, 
the latter part of the evening; the former was the time after dinner, 
when the sun began to decline, and the latter about the setting of the 
sun.* Nor were the Greeks more accurate in distinguishing the several 
portions of time, till they learned the use of the sun-dial, and the 
pole, and the twelve parts of the day from the Babylonians.’ 

In the time of Homer, however, lunar months seem to have been in 
use ;” but that the Greeks had then no settled form of years and 
months appears from what is said respecting Thales the Milesian, 
who, having observed that the lunar revolution never exceeded thirty 
days, appointed twelve months of thirty days each, by which the 
year was made to consist of 360 days. In order to reduce these 
months to an agreement with the revolution of the sun, he intercalated 
thirty days at the end of every two years ;* by which means this pe- 
riod of two years contained seven hundred and fifty days, and ex- 
ceeded two solar years by twenty days. 

Afterwards, Solon observing that the course of the moon was fi- 
nished in twenty-nine days and a half, and that the computation of 
Thales was erroneous, appointed that the months should consist al- 
ternately of 29 and 30 days. Thus an entire year of twelve months 
was reduced to 354 days, which fell short of the solar year by eleven 
days and about one fourth part of a day. In order to reconcile this 
difference, rerpaernpis, a cycle of four years, was invented. By this 
the Greeks, after the first two years, seem to have added an interca- 
lated month of twenty-two days; and after the expiration of two 
years more, another intercalated month, which consisted of twenty- 
three days. Thus Solon prevented the lunar years from exceeding 
those which are measured by the revolution of the sun. 

Afterwards it was considered that the forty-five days added by 
Solon to his period of four years, and containing a full lunar month 
and a half, would occasion this cycle to end in the midst of a lunar 
month. To remedy this inconvenience, dxraerypis, a term of eight 
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years, was instituted instead of the former cycle of four years, to 
which three entire lunar months were added at several times. 

After the cycle of eight years, no change was made in the calendar 
till the time of Meton, who, having observed that the motions of the 
sun and moon fell short of each other by some hours, and that this dis- 
agreement, though at first scarcely perceivable, would entirely invert 
the seasons in the course of a few ages, invented a cycle of nineteen 
years, which was called évveaxcadexaernpis. In this term the sun 
having finished nineteen periods, and the moon 335, boti returned to 
the same position in the heavens in which they had been nineteen 
years before. 

It was afterwards observed, that in the revolution of every cycle 
the moon outwent the sun about seven hours. To prevent this Ca- 
lippus contrived a new cycle, which contained four of those of Meton, 
or seventy-six years, Perceiving some small disagreement between 
the sun and moon at the end of this term, Hipparchus devised ano- 
ther cycle, which contained four of those instituted by Calippus. 
According to other accounts, one of Meton’s cycles contained eight 
évveakatdexaernpides, Or 152 years. This was afterwards divided into 
two equal parts, and from each part was taken one day, which was 
found to be superfluous in the cycle of Meton. 

It is observable that the years of different nations were not begun 
at the same time. The Roman January, which was their first month, 
was in the depth of winter. The Macedonians reckoned Dius their 
first month from the autumnal equinox. The ancient Athenian year 
began after the winter solstice; the more modern Athenians computed 
their years from the first new moon after the summer solstice. The 
ancient Arcadians divided the year into three months, and afterwards 
into four months; the Acarnanians reckoned six months to the year; 
but most of the Greeks of later ages gave twelve months to the year, 
besides those which were intercalated to adjust the solar and lunar 
periods. The mouths were not constantly of the same length, some 
containing thirty, and others a different number of days. The Athe- 
nians, and most of the more modern Greeks, made use of Junar 
months; but the Macedonians, and all the ancient Greeks, measured © 
their months by the motion of the sun. 

The Athenians, whose year is chiefly followed by ancient authors, 
after their calendar had been reformed by Meton, began their year 
on the first new moon after the summer solstice.’ Their year was 
divided into twelve months, which contained thirty and twenty-nine 
days alternately; so that the months of thirty days always preceded 
those of twenty-nine. The months which contained thirty days were 
termed zAnpers, full, and dexadfvol, as ending on the tenth day ;_ those 
which consisted of twenty-nine days, kotor, hollow, and éva@@cvol, 
from their concluding on the ninth day. | 

The names and order of the Athenian months were as follows :— 

1. “ExaropPawy, which was zdfpys or dexapOcvds, a month of thirty 
days. It began on the first new moon after the summer solstice, and 
corresponded with the latter part of the Roman June, and with the 
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first part of July. It derived its name from the great number of he- 
catombs, which were usually sacrificed in this month ;? but its an- 
cient name was Kpdérws, or Kpoviwy, which was derived from Koda, 
the festival of Cronus or Saturn observed in this month. It was the 
same as the Corinthian month Panemus, and the Macedonian Lous. 

2. Merayeirrviwy, which was xoiAos or évagOives, a month of twenty- 
nine days, derived its name from Metagitnia, a festival of Apollo cele- 
brated at this time.’ It was the same as the Corinthian month Car- 
nius, and the Macedonian Gorpieus. 

3. Bondpoyewy, a month of thirty days, which derived its name 
from the festival Boedromia,’ and which was called Hyperbereteus 
by the Macedonians. 

4. Maipaxrnpiy, a month of twenty-nine days, which derived its 
name from the festival Memacteria, and which was called Anellaus 
by the Macedonians.’ 

5. Ilvavedidy, a month of thirty days, in which the Pyanepsia 
were celebrated, and which was called Dius by the Macedonians. 

6. Abalctadh odes; a month of twenty-nine days, which derived its 
name from the festival Anthesteria, and which corresponded with the 
Dystrus of the Macedonians. 

7. Mlocesdear, a month of thirty days, in which the festival Posido- 
nia was observed, and which ‘was called Audynzus by the Mace- 
donians. 

8. Dapndwy, a month of Heh tyatne days, which was sacred to 
Juno Vapyaros, the goddess of marriage,’ and which was the same as 
the Peritius of the Macedonians. 

9. "EXagnBodtwy, a month of thirty days, which derived its name 
from the festival Elaphebolia, and which was the same as the Macedo- 
nian Xanthicus. 

10. Movrvytay, a month of twenty-nine days, in which the Muny- 
chia were observed, and which was called Artemisius by the Mace- 
donians. 

11. Oapynwwy, a month of thirty days, which derived its name 
from the festival Thargelia, and which corresponded with the Daesius 
of the Macedonians. 

12. Leeppopoprwy, a month of twenty-nine days, which received its 
name from the feast Scirrophoria, and which was called Panemus by 
the Macedonians. 

Every month was divided into rpia deyhpuepa, three decades of days :’ 
the first of which was called pnyvos dpxopnévou, or iorapévov, of the 
month commencing; the second, pnvos peaobyros, of the middle of 
the month; and the third, pnvos $0ivovres, mavopévou, or Ajyorros, of 
the month departing. 

I. The first day of the first decade was called veounvia or voupnvia, 
because it happened on the new moon; the second, devrépa iarapé- 
vov; the third, rpirn israpévov, &e., to dexarn torapévov, the tenth 
day of the first decade, on the tenth day of the month. 
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II. The first day ‘of the second decade, which was the eleventh 
day of the month, was called zpirn pecodvzos, the first of the middle 
of the month, or zpw&rn ézi déxa, the first after ten ;“ the second, 
devrépa peoovyros, or deuvrépa éxi déxa; the third, zpirn pecotvros, or 
tpitn émi déxa, &c., to the eixas, twentieth, which was the last day of 
the second decade. 

III. The first day of the third decade was called axpérn éx eixddu, 
the first after the twentieth; the second, devrépa én’ eixdds; the 
third, rpirn é7’ eikdds, &c. Sometimes the numbers were inverted as 
follows :—the first of the last decade, which was the twenty-first day 
of the month, was called $0ivovros dexarn;” the second, $Oivorros év- 
vary; the third, ¢Oivovros dyédén, &c., to the last day of the month, 
which was denominated by Solon éyvyn cai véa, the old and new ;” be- 
cause one part of the day belonged to the old, the other to the new 
moon.” After the time of Demetrius Poliorcetes, the last day of the 
month received from him the name of Anunrpias’ The last day of 
the month was also called zpraxas, the thirtieth,’ as well in the months 
of thirty, as in those of twenty-nine days only; for in the latter, ac- 
cording to some, the twenty-second, and according to others, the 
twenty-ninth day was omitted. The thirtieth day was constantly 
retained; and hence all the months were called months of thirty 
days; and the lunar year of Athens was denominated a year of 360 
days, though after the time of Solon it consisted only of 354 days. 
The Athenians, therefore, erected to Demetrius, the Phalerean, three 
hundred. and sixty statues, of which one was intended for every day 
in the year.’ 
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_ BOOK IV. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE GREEKS. 


CHAP. I. 
Levies, Pay, &c., of the Soldiers. 


‘Tue Grecian armies consisted chiefly of free denizens, whom the 
laws of their country obliged, at a certain age, to appear in arms 
at the summons of the magistrate. In some places they were admitted 
into the army at an earlier age than in others. The Athenians at 
eighteen years of age were appointed to guard the city and the forts 
belonging to it; and hence they were called wepizoda ;* but they were 
not sent to foreign wars till the age of twenty, and the Spartans sel- 
dom till that of thirty. In both cities the young and the aged were 
left to defend their habitations. At threescore it was usual in most 
places to allow them to retire. At Athens, no man who was above 
forty years of age was obliged to serve in war, except in times of 
great danger.’ Farmers of the public revenue,’ several of the holy 
orders, persons appointed to dance at the festival of Bacchus,’ slaves, 
and those on whom the freedom of the city had not been conferred, 
were exempted. 

They who served were entered in a public roll; and hence the levy 
was called xaraypagy, karadoyos, orparodoyia ; and to make a levy 
kardAoyoy or Karaypagiy moretcOar. Among the ancient Greeks it 
was frequently made by lot, every family being obliged to furnish a 
certain number.’ The soldiers were maintained at their own expense ; 
but no one was permitted to absent himself, except for reasons which 
the law allowed; and at Athens, he who thus transgressed was de- 
prived of the rights of a citizen, and excluded from the public tem- 
ples‘ Lest any of the persons appointed to serve should escape, they 
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were branded with certain marks called oriypara, which were im- 
pressed on their hands, to distinguish them from slaves who were 
commonly marked on their foreheads.é 

The Carians were the first that served in Greece for pay.” Hence 
their names became infamous; and xaptxot and Kapipyopoe are pro- 
verbial epithets for cowards or slaves ;* and Kadpes is a synonymous 
term for slaves.* In order to ingratiate himself with the common 
people, Pericles introduced the custom of paying soldiers at Athens,’ 
At first, the foot soldiers had two oboli a day, which in a month 
amounted to ten drachms.” Afterwards, they had four oboli; and 
hence rerpw(ddov Gios was a proverbial expression for a soldier’s life,” 
and rerpwGodige*for serving in war. A common seaman was allowed 
a drachm a day, with another drachm for a servant ;’ and they who 
manned the sacred vessel called TIdpados were allowed three oboli. 
The pay of soldiers of cavalry, which was termed cardoracts,? was a 
drachm a day. 

When the treasury was exhausted, and the revenues from tributary 
cities, public lands, woods, mines, &c., were not sufficient to defray 
the charges of the war, money was raised by imposing a tax, by 
which all persons were obliged to contribute according to the value 
of their estates. In times of greater necessity, the rich at Athens 
paid extraordinary contributions, Confederate wars were maintained 
at the common charge of all the allies.’ 


CHAP. II. 
Different Sorts of Soldiers. 4 


THE Grecian armies were composed of different sorts of soldiers : 
their main body usually consisted of infantry ; and the rest rode in 
chariots, on horseback, or on elephants. . 

“The foot soldiers were distinguished into three sorts :-—1. ‘OmXirar,. 
who bore heavy armor, and engaged with broad shields and long 
spears.” 2. Virol, light-armed men, who fought with arrows and 
darts, or stones and slings, and annoyed their enemies at a dis- 
tance, but were unfit for close fight. In honor and dignity they were 
inferior to the heavy-armed soldiers,’ behind whose shields they sought 
protection after they had discharged their arrows.’ 3. [eXracrai,* 
who were a middle sort between the WsAoi and omdirae, who carried 
shields and spears, which, however, were greatly inferior in size to 
those of the heavy-armed men, and who derived their name from their 
narrow shields called wé\rac. 

At first, the Grecian horsemen were not very numerous, being only 
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such as were possessed of estates, and able to maintain horses at their 
own expense.” Hence both at Athens and Sparta, irzeis, horsemen, 
composed the second order in the commonwealth. Afterwards, they 
employed substitutes to serve for them.” 
_ Some say that the art of horsemanship was first taught by the 
Amazons ;7 some, by the Centaurs ;” some, by Bellerophon ;? and 
others, by Neptune,* who was therefore called “Immos,’ “Immapyos,° 
‘Iarnyérns,? and ‘Irmoxobpos. At first, horses were governed with a 
rope or switch, and by the voice.’ Afterwards they used bridles, 
' which had bits of iron like the teeth of a wolf, and were therefore 
called Avo. Some say that bridles were invented by Neptune 3f 
some, by the Lapith;¢ and others, by Pelethronius, to whom also is 
attributed the invention of harness, which was called orpopara and 
égixma, and which was made of leather, cloth, or the skins of wild 
beasts.’ | 

The ancient Greeks used no stirrups or saddles, but leaped upon 
horseback,* or taught their horses to bow their bodies, and receive 
their riders.’ Sometimes in leaping upon horseback they used their 
spears. Some mounted their horses by getting upon the backs of 
their slaves;” and others by the help of short ladders; and both 
these assistances were termed d&vaonXeis. Lastly, the highways were 
adorned with stones erected for this purpose.” Some say that the 
first heroes were mounted upon horses ;? but others, with greater 
truth, that they rode to battle in chariots? The Lapithe, who 
lived about the time of Hercules, are said to have been the first that 
rode upon horses, and by that. means excited the astonishment of the 
Greeks, who considered them as monsters partaking of the different 
forms of men and horses, or bulls, upon which they frequently rode 
instead of horses. Hence originated the fables of the Centaurs and 
Hippocentaurs. It is, indeed, more than probable that at the time 
of the Trojan war, the custom of riding and fighting upon horses 
was not commonly adopted by the Greeks, since the heroes of Ho- 
mer are always introduced into the battle in chariots, and never on 
horseback ;? and the soldiers who were carried in chariots are some- 
times termed izzeis.” pists 

The chariots of princes and heroes were made not only for service 
but for ornament, being richly embossed with gold and other metals,’ 
and also adorned with curious hangings: 
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——dugl dt wérAa 


Nérravras.! 
There veiled in spacious coverlets they stand. Pore. 


They were drawn for the most part by two horses coupled together." 
To these two was sometimes added a third, which ran first, and was 
governed with reins, and therefore called ceipatos, cetpaddpos, mapd- 
cetpos, and apropos ;? and the rein was denominated wapyopia. Some- 
times chariots were drawn by four horses.” | 

Every chariot carried two men; and hence it was called d/¢pos, 
quasi S/dopos.” One of these two was the charioteer, and was deno- 
minated jyvioyos, because he governed the reins, which was not a ser- 
vile or an ignoble office ;’ but the charioteer was inferior, if not in 
dignity, at least in strength and valor to the warrior, who was called 
aapaisdrns, and who directed him which way to drive. When the 
warrior encountered in close fight, he alighted from the chariot ;¢ and 
when he became weary, he retired into the chariot, and annoyed his 
enemy with darts and missive weapons. There were also chariots 
called Spexayngdpor, because armed with hooks or scythes, with which 
whole ranks of soldiers were cut down. 

Of all the Greeks, the Thessalians were accounted the best horse- 
men; and their cavalry was in greatest esteem. The Colophonians 
were considered invincible ; and hence they who obtained supplies 
from them were so certain of victory and success, that xoAogava Te- 
Oévac was proverbially used for putting an end to any affair. The 
Lacedemonians were ill supplied with cavalry ; and till the Messenian 
wars, neither they nor the other Peloponnesians employed them- 
selves in horsemanship, but reposed their chief confidence in the in- 
fantry. But after the Spartans had subdued the Messenians, they 
had teachers of the art of horsemanship, whom they called jyoxapa- 
rat.’ The greatest part of their cavalry, however, was furnished by 
Sciros,‘a town not far distant from Sparta. Attica being also a hilly 
country, the Athenian cavalry were very few in number,’ till they had 
expelled the Medes and Persians out of Greece, when they increased 
them to three hundred, and afterwards to twelve hundred, and also 
armed an equal number of men with bows and arrows ;” for at all 
times the strength of the Grecian armies consisted in the heavy-armed 
infantry. sila 

“The Athenians admitted no one into the number of their cavalry, 
till he had been previously examined by the irrapxos, general of the 
horse, who, if occasion required, was assisted by the phylarchi and 
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senate of five hundred.’ If any person had been fraudulently admitted 
into the roll, he was disfranchised,* and declared driuos. Horses 
were examined, and such as were found timid or ungovernable were 
rejected : this examination was performed by the sound of a bell; 
and hence xwodwvricecy signifies to try or prove, and axwdévoror, that 
' which is untried.’ Horses, worn out with service, were branded on 
the jaw with a mark, frequently termed zpoyds,” being the figure of a 
wheel or circle, and sometimes denominated zpvoimmoyr ;" by this 
mark they were released from farther service ; and hence ér:fadAeuv 
Tpvoinmoy signifies to excuse.’ | 

There were various names of horsemen, most of which were derived 
from the variety of their armor, or from their different manner of 
fighting ; as akpoBodtoral, who annoyed their enemies with missive 
weapons at a distance, doparogdpar, Evorogdpo, traxovrioral, inmorotd- 
Tat, Kovropdpot, Gupeoddpor, &c. who are sufficiently designated by their 
names” “Apyderzot, sometimes by mistake or corruption called dyc7- 
wot, were such as had two horses, on which they rode by: turns ;? 
they were also sometimes denominated ixraywyoi, because they led 
one of their horses ; and this contrivance was practised soon after the 
heroic times.” Arudyac were appointed by Alexander the Great, and 
wore armor rather heavier than that of common horsemen, that they 
might serve either upon horseback or on foot; for which reason they 
had always servants attending to take their horses when the general 
commanded them to alight.’ 

Horsemen were also distinguished into karagpaxroe and po) kara- 
ppaxror, heavy and light armed. ‘The xarddpaxro, cuirassiers, were 
not only fortified with armor themselves, but their horses were co- 
vered with solid plates of brass, or other metal, which, from the parts 
defended by them, were called zpoperwridia, rapwria, raphia, mpo- 
orepvidia, TapamtAevpioia, mapapnpio.a, Tapakynpldia, &c. ;* and some- 
times these coverings were made of skins, with plates of metal curiously 
wrought into plumes or other forms.“ The horses were also decked 
with various ornaments, as bells; with clothing of tapestry, em- 
broidery, and other curious work ; and with rich collars and trap- 
pings called gddapa. FR 

We find no mention of camels. and elephants in the wars of the 
Greeks till the time of Alexander the Great, when elephants were 
brought from the east. After that period elephants carried into battle 
large towers, which contained ten, fifteen, and, as some say, thirty 
soldiers, who annoyed their enemies with missive weapons.’ The 
beasts themselves terrified their opposers with their noise, trampled 
them under their feet, tossed them into the air, or delivered them to 
their riders.” Nor was it unusual for them to engage each other in 
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combat, and tear their adversaries in pieces with their teeth.” Ina 
short time, however, they were laid aside, being found unserviceable 
in war. 


CHAP. If. 
Military Armor and Weapons. 


MyTHOLOoGIsTs say that Mars was the first that wore armor; 
and perhaps for that reason he was called the god of war. He em- 
ployed Vulcan, a smith in the isle of Lemnos, so eminent in his art 
as to be deified, and honored with the protection of his own trade ; 
but the Lemnians were afterwards represented as the common ene- 
mies of mankind, and branded with infamy for so destructive an in- 
vention; and hence they were called Lévries,” and their country was 
denominated Lérrnis.* From the same origin are also derived the 
common proverbs, Ajpria kaka, great evils, Anuvia yelp, a mischiev- 
ous hand, and Afpror Brérew, to have a bloody look.* Others say 
that Bacchus was the first that introduced the use of weapons.’ 

The arms of the primitive heroes were composed of brass.” Even 
after mankind became acquainted with the use of iron, the artificers 
and their occupation retained their ancient names; and hence yad- 
keds denotes an iron-smith,? and éyadxevoaro is applied to the making 
of iron helmets.? ‘Their boots, and some other parts of their armor, 
were made of tin’ The most illustrious heroes used gold and silver 
only as graceful ornaments; and they whose whole armor was com- 
posed of them were deemed effeminate : 

Os kal xpuodv exwv méreudvd tev Hire Kotpn, 

Nimios.& 

Who tricked with gold, and glittering on his car, 

Rode like a woman to the field of war ; 

Fool that he was! Pork. 
The arms of warriors were frequently adorned with representations 
of their noble exploits, or covered with terrible images to strike terror 
into the enemy.” 

The arms of the Greeks are distinguished into two sorts; those 
which were contrived for defence, and those which were intended to 
annoy the enemy. The ancient Greeks were better furnished with 
the former than with the latter.’ | 

The head was guarded with a helmet called mepucepadala,” kpavos, 
opus,” kuvén,” &C. It was sometimes made of brass or other metals,’ 
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and very frequently of the skins of beasts, which occasioned its hav- 
ing those different appellations derived from the different names of 
animals, as ixridén, ravpein, ddwrexén, eovrén, aiyein, &c. Of these 
names none is more common than cvvéy, which was made of a dog’s 
skin, and which sometimes denotes a helmet, even when composed of 
other matter.” ‘These skins were always worn with the hair; and to 
render them more terrible, the teeth were frequently placed in a grin- 
ning manner.’ The forepart of the helmet was open, and to the side was 
fixed a string, by which it was tied to the neck, and which was called 
dyets.’ That part of the helmet which covered the eye-brows was 
denominated dgpies; that erected over the brow, yeioov, the pent- 
house; and the crest, gados and ddgos, which was first used by the 
Carians,’ and thence called Kapecds Adgos, the Carian crest.’ Some 
say that gdXos signified the cone, and Addgos, the plume;“ but others 
will not admit of this distinction. The former was composed of va- 
rious materials, which were intended as ornaments to the helmet. 
The latter was also adorned with different kinds of paint; and hence 
it obtained the epithets of evarO)s, vaxcvO.woPadhs.? The crest was 
commonly made of feathers, or of the hair of horses’ tails or manes ; 
and hence it was called ddos imroyairns, Képus ixrodacea, imrovpts.” 
The common soldiers wore small crests; officers and persons of dis- 
tinction had plumes of a larger size.* A helmet with three crests or 
plumes was called rpv¢dAeca ; when surrounded with plumes, apdi- 
gados; and when adorned with four plumes, rerpagados.’ The design 
of these plumes was to strike the enemy.with terror ;* and for the 
same reason, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, besides a lofty crest, wore 
goat’s horns upon his helmet.* We are told, indeed, that the rpixw- 
ows, crest itself, was sometimes termed xépas;’ but some of the an- 
cient helmets had no crest or cone; and one of this kind was called 
Karairvé.© Other ornaments were used in helmets, as in that deno- 
minated oreddvn, which hame signifies the ridge of a mountain, and 
which on that account was applied to helmets that had several éfoyat, 
eminences.? Of all the Grecian helmets, the Beeotian is said to have 
been the best.¢ The Macedonians had a peculiar one termed xavoin, 
which was composed of hides, and served instead of a cap to defend 
them from the cold‘ Some attribute the invention of helmets to the 
Lacedemonians.é Certain, however, it is, that the loss of the helmet 
was not accounted disgraceful by the Spartans, whilst that of the 
shield was peculiarly ignominious.” 

The ancient heroes were proud of wearing for their defence the 
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skins of wild beasts, which they esteemed badges of their prowess.’ 
They also used, within the-coat of mail, armor of brass, which was 
lined with wool, and worn next the skin, and which was called 

iron.’ | 
‘ Zopa, or Gworhp, reached from the knees to the belly, where it was 
joined to the brigandine; but the latter name, Cwornp, is more fre- 
quently used for the belt which surrounded the rest of the armor ; 
and this was so essential to a warrior that Govyvcac was a general 
word for putting on armor: 


*Atpelins & éBdnoer, it Sovvvoba tvwyev 
*Apyetous.! 


Atrides called, the Greeks commands to arm. 


Zovy denotes also the whole armor,” and Avery rv Corny, to disarm ;” 
but Corn is a more general name than Gwornp, and signifies the pirpn. 

Odpaé consisted of two parts, one of which was a defence to the 
back, the other to the breast; the extremes of which were termed 
arépuvyes, and the middle ywada.? The sides were coupled together 
with a sort of buttons? ‘HycOwpdkcoy was a half @vpaé, breast-plate, 
which is said to have been invented by Jason,? and was much es- 
teemed by Alexander, who thinking that the entire @wpaz, which 
guarded the back as well as the breast, might induce his soldiers to 
turn their backs upon their enemies, commanded them to arm them- 
selves with the jucOwpdxa, breast-plates, that in flight their backs 
might be exposed naked to the enemy.’ Some of the thoraces were 
made of line, or hemp twisted into small cords, and set close toge- 
ther; and these were frequently used in hunting, because the teeth 
of lions and other wild beasts could not pierce them,’ and sometimes 
also in war ;* but thoraces were:commonly made of brass, iron, or. 
other metal,” which was sometimes so hardened as to be proof against 
the greatest force.’ This armor was of two sorts; one of which, 
because it consisted of one piece of metal, or of two continued 
pieces, and was inflexible, and able to stand upright, was termed 
Oopaé ordd.os,” or ocrards.* The other was made of a beast’s hide, 
and was set with plates of metal of various forms; sometimes in 
hooks or rings, not unlike a chain, when the breast-plate was called 
Qwpak~ advordwrds 37 sometimes resembling feathers, or the scales of 
serpents or fishes, when it was denominated @wpak Aemidwrds * and 
godtéwros,? &c. The single plates being sometimes pierced through 
by spears and missive weapons, it was customary to strengthen them 
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by placing two, three, or more plates over each other ;’ and hence 
they were called deAot, rprrdoi, &c. 
Kynpides were greaves of brass, copper, or other metal, to defend 
the legs: | | Sp 
—_——Ky npidas dpixdArowo paewvod, 
‘Hoalorov KAut& dpa, wep) Kyhunow nner.” 


The greaves of shining brass, which Vulcan gave, 
He round his ancles placed. 


sometimes they were made of tin : 


| Tedte 5€ of Kynuidas éavod Kacorrépoto.4 
afm. _He forged the greaves of ductile tin. 
The sides were commonly closed about the ancles with buttons, which 
were sometimes of solid gold or silver. It is probable that this 
piece of armor was at first either peculiar to the Greeks, or at least 
more generally used by them than by other nations ; as we find them 
so frequently called évcvijpides "AyaotS 

Xe/pecs were guards for the hands, which were used by some of the 
Greeks. | 

*Aonls was a shield or buckler, which was sonietimes composed of 
wickers woven together; and hence it was called iréa.* It was also 
made of wood; and because it was necessary that the warriors should 
be able to wield it with ease, they chose for that purpose the lightest 
_wood, as fig, willow, beech, poplar, elder-tree, &c.’ It was, how- 
ever, commonly made of hides; and hence we so frequently meet 
-with dorides Bdecar.* These were doubled into several folds, and 
fortified with plates of metal. The buckler of Ajax was composed of 
seven folds of hide, and covered with a single plate of brass.’ That 
of Achilles was fortified with two plates of brass, two of tin, and a 
fifth of gold: | 


‘ mévre TTUXAS HAace KvAAoTOSiwy, 

Tas 00 xaAkelas, S00 & Evdo Karorrépoio, 

Thy St lav xpvojv.™ 

Five plates of various metal, various mould, 
Composed the shield ; of brass each outward fold, 
Of tin each inward, and the middle gold. Pore. 


The principal parts of the buckler were as follows :—<ayrvé, irvs, 
mepidépera, Or Kikdos, was the utmost round or circumference.” ’Op- 
gados and pecoupddtov was a boss in the middle of the buckler, 
upon which was fixed another prominence, termed érougddcoy; and 
hence dois dupaddecoa.?- TeXapwy was a thong of leather, and some- 
times a rod of metal, which reached across the buckler, and by which 
they hung it upon their shoulders ;? it was sometimes called xcavwy, 
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unless, as is probable, this is to be understood of the rod to which 
the reAapoy was fastened.’ Sometimes the bucklers were held by 
little rings, called mopmaes 5! but at length most of the Greeks used a 
handle, denominated dyavoy or dyavn,* nat derived its name from 
éyw, to hold, and which was composed chiefly of Sorat iron bars 
placed across each other, and resembling the ‘letter x.’ Laypa, or 
OyKn Tov GrAOV, was a covering which was used to prevent the buckler 
from receiving any injury from rain or by attrition, and which was 
removed when an engagement was about to take place.“ When the 
wars were ended, and the bucklers as usual suspended in the temples 
of the gods, the handles were taken off to render them unserviceable 
in any sudden insurrection.” Little bells were sometimes hung upon 
bucklers to strike terror into the enemy.” 

Most of the bucklers were curiously adorned with various figures 
of birds and beasts, as eagles, lions, &c.; of the gods, of the celes- 
tial bodies, and of all the works of nature. The Greeks had several 
sorts of bucklers, of which those of the Argives were larger than the 
rest’ Most of the ancient bucklers covered the whole body;* and 
hence they called them dozidas cuguSporas, and wodnvexeis, of the 
same size asaman.* The Spartan soldiers had bucklers of brass,’ 
inscribed with the initial letters of the word Lacedzemon.° 

The form of the bucklers was commonly round; and hence they 
were Called dozides evxuxdot,? mavrore toa,’ &e. 

There were also. shields of less size and different forms, the use of 
several of which was later than the heroic ages. Léfpor, or yéppa, 
was squared like the figure rhombus, and was first used by the Per-. 
sians.’ Quvpeds was oblong, and bent inward,’ and was probably the 
same as that called dozis xoidn érepopijkns.* Aacojioy was shaped like 
the last, and composed of hides with the hair, whence it is said to 
derive its name from Adovos, hairy; it was very light, and was there- 
fore designated by the epithet zzepder.’ TléArn was a small and light 
buckler in the form of a half moon, or, according to some! of an ivy 
leaf, and was first used by the Amazons ; but others say’ that it was 
of a square form, wanting the irvs, or exterior ring. 

The defensive: arms of the Greeks were in general called ddetnrijpra, 
oxeracTypia, and mpoPAhpara. 

_ The only offensive arms used by the ancients were stones or clubs, 
and such as nature afforded.” These clubs were called gadkayyes and 
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gahayyea; and hence it is conjectured that squadrons of soldiers 
were termed gaAnyyes, from this primitive way of fighting.” 

The principal offensive weapon of the Greeks in later ages was 
éyxos and ddpu, the spear or pike, the body of which was composed 
of wood, and iu the heroic times commonly of ash, whence peAén is 
so frequently mentioned.” The head, aiyu}, was made of metal.’ 
The same was also the cavpw7)p, which was the lower part of the spear, 
and was so called, quasi cravpw7jp, from oravpds, a cross, or from 
caipos, a lizard, which it is said to have resembled, being hollow at 
one end, where it was fixed into the bottom of the spear, and sharp 
at the other,’ and being thrust into the ground kept the spear erect, 
when the soldiers rested. In times of peace they reared their spears 
against pillars, in a long wooden case called Sovpoddcn.’ There were 
two sorts of spears :° one which was called ddpv cpexrov, and was used 
in close fight ;* the other was employed in contending at a distance, 
and was denominated zadr) and (édos, which were general names 
given to all missive weapons.” This last was frequently used in duels 
in the heroic ages, in which the combatants first threw their spears, 
and then used their swords.” The Macedonians had a peculiar kind 
of spear called odpioca, which was fourteen or sixteén cubits in length. 
The Lacedzmonians placed their chief dependence on their spears, 
which they never quitted whilst in the army.” Agesilaus, being asked 
where were the boundaries of Laconia, replied, at the end of our 
spears.* | . 

Eigos, a sword, according to ancient custom, was hung in a belt, 
which went round the shoulders,’ and reached down to the thighs :* 

*Augl & &p’ buorow Bddrero tidos apyupdnroy.4 
The starry faulchion o’er his shoulders hung. 


—bdoryavov ot) épvrcdmevos mapa unpod.® 
Straight from his thigh his sword he drew. 


Some say that foot soldiers wore the sword on the left, and horsemen 
on the right sidé. The scabbard was called xoXeds ;° and close to it 
was hung a dagger or poniard, which was denominated 70 zapa pypor, 
mapapiptov or wapacwrioy Eipidior, wapakipidior,” éyxerpidioy, and pa- 
xapa. ‘This was seldom used in fight, but supplied on all occasions 
the want of a knife ;* and instead of it the soldiers of later ages em- 
ployed a dagger called dxivaxns, which was first used by the Persians./ 
They had sometimes another sword denominated xoris, which resem- 
bled the Roman ensis falcatus, and was used chiefly by the Argives. 
Not much unlike this were the Lacedamonian swords which were 
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called Zvévate or fvfdar,” and by the Athenians kvyorees,? and which 
were bent like faulchions, and were much shorter than those used in 
other parts of Greece.* The hilt of the sword was adorned with 
various figures and representations. 

*Ativn was a kind of pole-axe. With this weapon Agamemnon was 
attacked by Pisander.’ 

Tlé\ecus was not much different from the last, and is sometimes 
joined with it.” 

Kopdvn was a club of wood or iron, from which the famous rob- 
ber Periphetes, slain by Theseus, was called xopvvjrns;” and this 
name was also given to Areithous, who broke through whole squad- 
rons of enemies with his iron club.’ 

Tééov, the bow, is said by some to have been invented by Apollo, 
who managed it with such dexterity, that he was denominated éxn/30- 
Nos, éxarnedérns, Exaros, rokopdpos, xpvadro£os, cipyupdrogos, evpaperpns, 
&c. This invention the god is fabled to have communicated to the 
Cretans,? who were the first mortals that understood the use of bows 
and arrows ;? and in later times the Cretan bows were famous, and 
preferred to all others in Greece.” Some ascribe the invention of bows 
to Perses, the son of Perseus; and others, to Scythes, the son of Jupi- 
ter,’ and progenitor of the Scythians, from whom the Greeks received 
it: but the incurvation of the Scythian bow distinguished it from the 
bows of Greece and other nations, and was in the form of a half moon 
or semicircle.” Hence the third letter in the name of Theseus, 
@OHCEYC, the ancient character of the letter x; is said to resemble 
the Scythian bow.” The Grecian’ bows were frequently beautified 
with gold or silver, whence Apollo is called "Apyvpdrogos ; but the 
matter of which they were composed was commonly wood, though 
they were anciently made of horn.” . The strings of the bow, called 
vetdpa, were composed of horses’ hair, and thence sometimes denomi- 
nated immeiac;* and in the heroic ages, they were made of hides cut 
into small thongs, whence rofa Sdera.” ‘The extreme part of the bow, 
to which the string was fixed, was called copwvn, and was commonly 
made of gold ;* and as this was the last thing in finishing the bow, 
xpuoiy émerOévar kopwyny signified to bring an affair to a successful 
conclusion.” 

The arrows, called Bédn,? diorol,° iol,’ and rofedpara,° usually con- 
sisted of light wood, and an iron head, which was commonly hooked / 
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Sometimes they were armed with two, three, or four hooks,’ and 
hence they were called rerpaywva édn. The heads of arrows were 
sometimes besmeared with poison ;’ but this practice was considered 
as deserving of the divine vengeance.’ Arrows were usually winged 
with feathers, to increase their speed and force; and hence we meet 
with rrepdets ids,* mrepdecs diords,’ diords hepemrépvt” and evmrepos,” ids 
kophrns,’-&c. ‘They were carried to the battle ina quiver, which was 
usually closed on all sides, and is therefore joined with the epithet 
aponpepis. The quiver and the bow were carried by the warriors on 
their backs :? 


TE wuoww exwv, dupnpepéa re papérpny.” 
Carrying his bow and quiver on his shoulders. 


In drawing their bows, the more ancient Greeks did not bring the 
hand towards the right ear, according to the custom of modern ages ; 
but placing their bows directly before them, they returned their hand 
upon their right breast ;* and hence the Amazonian women are said to 
have cut off their right breasts, lest they should hinder them in shoot- 
ing, on which account their name is supposed to be derived from the 
privative particle & and pados, a breast. : 

There were several sorts of akdévria, darts or javelins, as ypdagos,’ 
called also aiyavén,” toods,” and many others. Some of these were 
thrown by the help of a strap girt round the middle, and called 
aykiAn ;” the action itself was termed dykvAicacbat, which was also 
sometimes used for any sort of darting, though without straps; and 
the javelin thus thrown was denominated peadyxvAov.” 

The ancient Greeks sometimes annoyed their enemies with great 
stones,’ which the united strength of several men in modern times 
would be unable to lift.” ) 
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SLINGERS AND ARMED MEN. 


Yerddvn, a sling, is said to have been invented by the natives of 
the Balearian islands, where it was used with such skill and desterity, 
that young children were not allowed any food by their mothers, till 
they could sling it down from the beam upon which it was plaeed ;* 
and when they arrived at a proper age, this was the principal of their 
offensive arms in war.’ The sling was also common in Greece, es- 
pecially among the Acarnanians,“ who are thought by some to have 
invented it, though others give that honor to the ZEtolians.¢ None of 
the Greeks, however, used it with so much skill as the Achaians, who 
were instructed in this exercise from their infancy,’ and are thought 
by some to have excelled the Balearians ; and hence it became cus- 
tomary to call any thing levelled directly at the mark, “Axaixoy BédrosF 
This weapon was used chiefly by the common and light-armed sol- 
diers, and never by the officers.’ Its form was like that of the earth, 
extended in length and broad in the middle; and it resembled a 
twined rope, rather broad in the middle, with an oval compass, and 
gradually decreasing into two thongs or reins.“ It was made of woolt 
and other materials.“ From it were cast arrows, stones,’ and plummets 
of lead which were called podvPdides, poddPduvar,” and podréBdevac 
opaipar, some of which weighed an Attic pound, or one hundred 
drachms. The stones, and other missiles cast from the sling, are 
sometimes called c¢evSdvar.” The sling was distinguished into several 
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sorts; some were managed by one, some by two, and others by three 
cords. In slinging, they whirled it twice or thrice about the head, 
and then cast the bullet ;’ but they were accounted the most expert, 
who threw the bullet after one whirl? This weapon projected the 
missiles to a great distance, and with such force, that neither helmet, 
buckler, nor any other armour, was a sufficient defence againt it; 
and its motion was so vehement, that the plummets were frequently 
melted.” 

Lastly, the Greeks used svpofddovus iBovs, fire-balls. One sort of 
them was denominated cxurdéda or oxvradides, which were composed 
of wood, and some of which were a foot, and others a cubit, in length ; 
their heads were armed with spikes of iron, beneath which were 
placed torches, hemp, pitch, or other combustible matter, which 
being set on fire, they were thrown with great force towards the 
enemy’s first ranks ; and the iron spikes fastening themselves to what- 
ever opposed them, these balls burned down all in their way.’ 

Respecting military apparel notbing certain can be advanced.. It 
may, however, be observed, that Lycurgus ordered the Lacedemo- 
nians to clothe their soldiers with scarlet.’ The reason of this insti- 
tution seems to have been, either because that color was soonest im- 
bibed by the cloth, and was most durable ;’ or on account of its bright- 
ness and splendor, which the lawgiver might consider as most suitable 
to minds animated by true valor ;“ or because it concealed the stains 
of blood, the:sight of which might dispirit the soldiers of their own 
party, and inspire their enemies with. fresh vigor.’ It is also re- 
markable that the Lacedemonians never engaged their enemies with- 
out wearing crowns and garlands upon their heads.” 

The Greek soldiers usually carried their own provisions, which 
consisted chiefly of salt meat, cheese, olives, onions, &c. For this 
purpose every one had a vessel made of wicker,’ with a long narrow 
neck called yuAcov ; and hence men with long necks were contemp- 
tuously termed yvAravyeves./ 


CHAP. IV. - 


Officers in the Athenian and Lacedemonian armies, 


In the primitive ages, when most states were governed by kings, 
the supreme command belonged to them; and it was a principal part 
of their duty to lead their subjects against the enemies of their 
country.” When a prince, through cowardice or other weakness, was 
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deemed incapable of protecting his people, it was customary for them 
to withdraw their allegiance, and substitute in his room a person 
better qualified. On some occasions, however, the king might nomi- 
nate a person of eminent worth and valor to be his zodéyapyxos, 
general, who either commanded under the king, or, when the emer- 
gency of other affairs required his absence, supplied his place.” 

The Athenian government having devolved on the people, all the 
tribes were invested with an equal share of power, and each of them 
nominated a commander from their own body.’ No person was 
eligible to this situation, unless he had, within the territory of Athens, 
children and land,“ which were considered as pledges to the com- 
monwealth. Sometimes the children suffered for the treason of their 
fathers. ‘The generals were nominated in an assembly of the people, 
who were convened for that purpose in the Pnyx, and who frequently 
re-elected the same persons, if they had conducted themselves with 
courage and integrity. Before being admitted into office, they took 
an oath of fidelity to the commonwealth ; and they were not invested 
with absolute and unlimited power ; but at the expiration of their com- 
mand, they were liable to render an account of their administration. 
On some extraordinary occasions, however, they were exempted from 
this restraint, and having uncontrolable authority, were called avzo- 
kparopes! These commanders were ten, according to the number of 
the Athenian tribes, and were denominated orparnyol, being invested 
with equal power, and, soon after their first creation, frequently dis- 
patched together on expeditions of importance, in which they enjoyed 
the supreme command by turns; but lest, in controverted matters, an 
equality of votes should retard their proceedings, there was joined in 
commission with them an eleventh person, who was called wodépapxos, 
and whose vote, added to either of the contending parties, decided 
the dispute.¢ To the same person belonged the left wing of the 
army.” 

Afterwards, it was considered unnecessary to send so many generals 
with equal power to manage the affairs of the army; and, therefore, 
though the ancient number was annually elected, all of them were not 
obliged to attend to military matters; but one, two, or more, as oc-. 
casion seemed to require, were dispatched on that service. The 
polemarch was employed in business of a civil nature, and was ap- 
pointed judge in a court which took cognizance of law-suits between 
natives, or freemen of Athens, and foreigners. The rest of the 
generals had each his proper employment. None of them,. however, 
were entirely freed from military concerns, but determined all dis- 
putes among military men, and ordered all the affairs of war in the 
city. Hence they were distinguished into two sorts: one the 
Athenians termed rovs ézi rijs Stocxqoews, those who administered the 
business of the city; and the other, rods éxi rév dzAwy, those who 
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were employed in military matters, and who regulated. the affairs of 
the army.’ / 

-Tatiapyoe were also ten in number,’ each tribe electing one, and 
commanded next under the orparnyoi.™. They had the care of mar- 
shalling the army,” and of appointing by public orders the marches, 
and. the provisions with which every soldier should furnish himself, 
They had also power to cashier any of the common soldiers, who 
were convicted of misdemeanours ;’ but their jurisdiction extended 
over the infantry only. | 

“Ixmapyot were two in number? and had the chief command of the 
cavalry under the orparnyot.? | 
_ Obdapyxor were ten,” and were nominated by the ten tribes. They 
were subordinate officers to the izzapyor, and were invested with au- 
thority to discharge horsemen, and fill up vacancies as occasion 
required.* : 

The inferior officers derived their titles from the squadron or 
number of men under their command ; as Aoxayol,’ ytAiapxot, exardv- 
rupxol, Sexddapyor, meuTadapyxot, ovpayol,” KC. 

From the Athenian we proceed to the Spartan officers. The 
supreme command. of the army was vested in one person; for the 
Lacedemonians, however fond of aristocracy in civil affairs, found 
by experience that, in war, the government. of one was preferable to 
that of many.?. On extraordinary occasions, however, when the 
safety of the state was in danger, they were so prudent as to trans- 
gress the law which bad been enacted, that not more than one person 
should have the command of the army at a time.” 

Some say that the general’s title was Béyos,* which others assert 
was common to all military officers. He was usually one of the kings 
of Sparta, it being appointed by a law of Lycurgus that this honor 
should belong to the kings; but in cases of necessity, as in the mi- 
nority of the kings, a protector or viceroy, whom they called zpd- 
Sckos, was substituted for the management of military as well as civil 
affairs. 

Though the king’s power was limited at home, yet he was supreme 
and absolute in the army, it being appointed by a particular law that 
all others should be subordinate to him, and ready to obey his com- 
mands.?_ However, he was not left solely to his own guidance in the 
prosecution of measures, but was usually attended by some of the 
magistrates called ephori, who assisted him with their advice.’ To 
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these, on some occasions, were added other counsellors, who held no 
offices in the army.’ 

The general was guarded by three hundred valiant Spartans, who 
were called ixajes, horsemen, and who fought about his person.” They 
who had obtained prizes in the sacred games, fought before him ; 
and this was considered as one of the most honorable posts in the 
army .@ 

The chief of the subordinate officers was called wodéuapxos.6 The 
titles of the rest will be easily understood from the names of the 
troops under their command; as Aoyaywyoi, revrnKoorijpes, Evwpordap- 
xat, &C. 


CHAP. V. 
The Divisions, Forms, and Distinctions of the Grecian army. 


THE whole army, consisting of both horse and foot, was called 
otparia. The front of the army was denominated pérwxors or xparos 
evyos 3x the right-hand man of the front, and also in other places, 
apwroorarns; the wings were called xépara ;* the soldiers of the wings 
and their leader, tapacrarac; those in the middle ranks, émorarar; 
the rear was termed éoyaros Evyos,’ or odpa;* and the person who 
brought up the rear, odpayos, or dxecBopvdak.’ The same names were 
common to those who filled like situations in lesser bodies. 

Ileprras, wevras, Or mepras, was a party of five soldiers,” and its 
leader was denominated zeprddapyos ; dexas, of ten, and its leader 
Sexddapyxos. | 

Adxos consisted of eight, of twelve, or of sixteen soldiers, which 
last constituted a complete Adyos; though some think it to contain 
twenty-four or twenty-five soldiers.” It is sometimes termed o7/yos or 
Sexavia; and its leader was called Noxayds. 

Acporpta, or ipudoyia, was a half Adxos; and its leader was denomi- 
nated diporpirns, Or ipedoxirns. 

LYvAdoyespos was a conjunction of several Adyor: sometimes it is 
termed ovoraors, which consisted of four half, or two complete Adyor, 
containing thirty-two men. 

Hevraxovrapyia, though the name imports only fifty, was commonly 
a double cicracs, consisting of four Aéyor, or sixty-four men; whence 
its leader was called not only wevrykdvrapyos, but rerpapyns; and 
instead of revrnxovrapyia, we sometimes meet with rerpapyia. 

‘Exarovrapyia, which was sometimes called rdéis, consisted of two 
of the last, and contained one hundred and twenty-eight men; but its 
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number was not. always the same.’ Its commander was anciently 
denominated ragiapyos, but afterwards éxardvrapyos. To every éxa- 
rovrapyia were assigned five necessary attendants, who were called 
éxrakrot from their not being reckoned in the ranks with the soldiers, 
and who were as follows :—1. ovparoxfpvé, the crier, who conveyed 
aloud the words of command, and was usually a man of strong lungs ;? 
2. onueroddpos, the ensign, who gave by signs the officer's commands 
to the soldiers, and was useful in making known matters not to be 
publicly divulged, and when the noise of war drowned the voice of 
the crier; 3. cadmcyxrijs, the trumpeter, who signified to the soldiers the 
will of their commanders, when dust and noise rendered the two former 
useless, and also animated them in the battle; 4. tznpérys, a servant, 
who waited on the soldiers to supply them with necessaries ; 5. odpa- 
yos, the lieutenant, who brought up the rear, and took care that none 
of the soldiers deserted, or were left behind: the first four were 
placed next to the foremost rank. ' 

Livraypa, Taparaks, Wrayia, or ~evayia, was composed of two 
rages, and consisted of two hundred and fifty-six men. The com- 
mander was called ovvraypardpyns. 

Ilevraxootapyia, or ~evayia, contained two ourvrdypara, or five’ 
hundred and twelve men. The name of the eommander was zevra- 
Koowdtpyns, or Levayos. 

Xidrapyla, cdorpeupa, or, as some think, fevayia, was double of the 
last, and consisted of one thousand and twenty-four men. ‘The com- 
mander was called yiAlapyos, ytAtoards, OY cverpepparapyns. 

Mepapyia, by some denominated 7édos, and by others éxidevayia, 
contained twice the number of the last, or two thousand and forty- 
eight men. The name of the commander was pepdpyys, reddpyns, or 
émtkevayos. 

Madrayyapxia, which was sometimes called pépos, arorop) Képaros, 
oripos, and by the ancients orparnyia, was composed of two réAn, and’ 
contained four thousand and niuety-six, or, according to others, four 
thousand and thirty-six men. The commander was denominated 
parayydpxns, and orparnyds. : 

Aiadayyia, Képas, éviraypa, or, as some think, pépos, was nearly 
double of the last, and consisted of eight thousand one hundred and 
thirty-men. The commander’s title was cepapyns. 

Terpagahayyapyia contained about two didadrayyiat, or sixteen 
thousand three hundred and eighty-four men. ‘Fhe cémmander was 
called rerpagarayyapyns. 

Padayé signifies sometimes a party of twenty-eight men, and some- 
times of eight thousand ; but a complete ¢aAayé is said to be the: 
same as rerpapadkayyapyia. Several other numbers are denoted by 
this word, which is frequently taken for the whole body of infantry, 
and as frequently for any company of soldiers. Indeed, the Grecian’ 
armies were usually ranged into an order peculiarly termed ¢adayé,? 
which was so strong as to resist any shock, how violent soever. The 
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Macedonians were most famous for this mode of embattling. Their 
phalanx was a square battalion of pikemen, consisting of sixteen in 
flank, and five hundred in front. The soldiers stood so close together, 
that the pikes of the fifth rank extended three feet beyond the front of 
the battalion. The rest, who were too far distant from the front to 
render any service with their pikes, couched them on the shoulders 
of those who stood before them; and locking their pikes together in 
file, they pressed forward to support and push on the foremost ranks ; 
by which means the attack was rendered more violent and irresistible.” 
The commander was called ¢adayyapyxns. 

Mijxos ¢aAayyos was the length or first rank of the phalanx, reaching 
from the extremity of one wing to that of another.’ It is the same as 
pérwror, mpdcwroy, ardpa, maparakts, mpwrodoyia, Tpwroorarat, TPWTOS 
evyos, &c. The ranks behind were called, according to their order, 
Sevrepos, rptros Guys, Xe. 

BaOos or zaxos ¢adayyos, which was also sometimes called rotyos, 
was the depth of the phalanx, consisting of the number of ranks from 
front to rear.’ 

Zvyot gadayyos were the ranks taken according to the length of 
the phalanx. 

Lrixot, or Aoxor, were the files measured according to the depth. 

Acxoropia ¢adayyos was the distribution of the phalanx into two 
equal portions, which were termed wAevpal, xépara, &c. wings: the 
left of these was called xépas evvupor, and ovpa; the right, cépas de- 
Ev, Kegadr, Sektov axpwrhpor, deka apyy, &c. 

“Apapos, dugad0s, svvoxy padayyos, was the body or middle part of 
the phalanx, between the wings. 

Aemrvopos ¢adayyos was the lessening of the depth of the phalanx 
by cutting off some of its files. 

’OpOia, Erepopjns, or rapapykns padrayé, was the horse, in which the 
depth exceeded the length. 

IThayia padayé differed from the last in being broad in front and 
narrow in flank ; whereas the other was narrow in front and broad in 
flank.” ' 

Aofi} gadayé was when one wing was advanced near the enemy to 
begin the battle, and the other remained at a convenient distance. 

’Apdioropos gidayé was when the soldiers were placed back to 
back, that they might face the enemy on every side: this form of 
battalia was used when they were in danger of being surrounded. 

’Arrioropos gddayé differed from the last, in that it was formed in 
length, and engaged at both flanks ; whereas the former engaged in 
front and rear. 

’Apdicropos Supadayyia was when the leaders were placed in both 
fronts, and the ovpayot, who followed the rear, transferred into the 
middle, so that the enemy was fronted on all sides. 

’Avricropos Sigadayyia was contrary to the last: it had the ovpayot 
and their rear on the two sides, and the rest of the commanders, who 
were placed at other times in the front, in the midst, facing each 
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other ; in which form, the front opening in two parts so closed again 
that the wings succeeded in its place, and the last ranks were trans- 
ferred into the former place of the wings. 

‘Opotdaropos Sidadayyia was when both the phalanxes had their 
officers on the same side, one marching behind another in the same 
form. 

‘Erepdcropos depadayyia was when the commanders of one phalanx 
were placed on'the right flank, in the other on the left. 

TlewAeypévyn padayé was when the form of the phalanx was changed, 
as the way required through which it marched. 
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"Erckapmis $adayé represented a half moon, the wings being turned 
backwards, and the main body advanced towards the enemy ;_ or the 
reverse. The same was called «xvpr) and xoidn, being convex and 
hollow. 

"Eorappévn gadayé was when the parts of the battalia stood at an 
unequal distance from the enemy. 

'Yreppadayyiois was when both wings were extended beyond the 
front of the adverse army ; depxépwors, when only one was so ex- 
tended. ; | 

*PouPoedys padrayé, which was also called opnvoedys, was a battalia 
with four equal, but not rectangular sides, representing the figure of 
a diamond. ‘This figure was used by the Thessalians, having been 
contrived by their countryman Jason; and most of the common 
forms of battalia in Greece, Sicily, and Persia, seem to have been 
devised after this or some other square.” 

_"EuBodoy, a wedge, was a rhombus divided inthe middle, having 
three sides, and representing the figure of a wedge, or the letter A. 
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The design of this form was to pierce and enter forcibly into the 
army of the enemy.” 

KowépBodror, a hollow wedge, was the wedge transversed, and 
wanting the basis: it represented the letter V, and seems to have 
heen designed for receiving the wedge.” 

Il\wiov, or wAvOia, a brick, was an army drawn up in the figure 
of a brick or tile,’ with four unequal sides; its length was extended 
towards the enemy, and exceeded the depth. 

Tlupyos, a tower, was the brick inverted, being an oblong square, 
in the form of a tower,’ with the small end towards the enemy. 

TIAaiovov had an oblong figure,“ approaching nearer to a circle 
than to a quadrangle. 

Tepnday was an army extended in length, with a very few men ina 
line, when the roads through which they marched could not be passed 
in broader ranks: the name is derived from a worm that insinuates 
itself into little holes in wood. On the same account we meet with 
gdrayé Epoerdjs, which was so ranged, as it were, to pierce through 
the passages. 

Tlvcvwos dadayyos was the ranging of soldiers close together, so 
that, whilst in other battalia every man was allowed the space of 
four cubits on each side, in this he had only two. 

Luvaomeopos was closer than the last, one cubit only being allowed : 
it derived its name from bucklers, which were all joined close to each 
other. 

"In, invented by Ilion of Thessaly, represented the figure of an 
egg, in which form the Thessalians commonly ranged their cavalry.’ 
It is generally used for any part of horse, of what number soever, but 
sometimes in a more limited sense for a troop of sixty-four. 

’"ExiAcpyia contained two ida, or one hundred and twenty-eight 
men. 

Taparzivapyia was double the last, and consisted of two hundred 
and fifty-six men; for the Greeks commonly used a sort of horsemen 
called raparvrivo:, or imraywyorai, who annoyed their enemies with 
missive weapons, being unable to sustain a close fight by reason of 
their light armor. There was also another sort of Tarentine horse- 
men, who, after discharging their missive weapons, engeged their 
enemies in close fight. ‘Their name was derived from Tarentum in 
Italy, which furnished horsemen of these descriptions. 

‘Imzapyia contained two of the last, or five hundred and twelve 
men. , 

"Egimrapyxéa was a double irzapxéa, and consisted of one thousand 
and twenty-four men. . 

Tédos was the last doubled, and contained two thousand and forty- 
eight men. 

’Exiraypa was equal to two réAn, being composed of four.thousand 
and ninety-six men. 
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The divisions of the Lacedemonian army had peculiar names, 
which were as follows :— . 

The whole army was divided into pépat, regiments.© What num- 
ber of soldiers was contained in each is uncertain: some make them 
five, some seven, and others. nine hundred ;* but at the first forma- 
tion of the commonwealth, they seem not to have exceeded four hun- 
dred, who were all infantry. Over every udpa was a commander, 
called zoAénapyos,¢ to whom was added a subordinate officer deno- 
minated cupmopevs sf the former was colonel, and the latter his lieute- 
nant. AG 

Aéyos was the fourth part of a pdpa 38 and though some say that 
there were five Adyoe in every pdpa,” yet the former account seems 
more agreeable to the ancient state of the Spartan army; for we are 
assured’ that in every pdpa were four Noyaywyol. ; 

Tlevrnxooris was the fourth part, or, as others say, the half of a do- 
xos, and contained fifty men. The commander was called revrnxoy- 
THe, TevrnKovrarhnp, OF wevrnkooTnp; and of these were eight in every 
pedpa.* 

’Evwparia was the fourth part, or, as others say, the half of wevrn- 
koords, contained twenty-five men, and derived its name from the 
soldiers in it being bound by a solemn oath upon a sacrifice,’ to be 
faithful to their country. ‘The commander was called évwporapyns or 
évwpdrapyos. Of these there were sixteen in every pdpa;” and hence 
it appears that the ancient pdpac consisted each of four hundred men 
only; but as, in succeeding ages, the Spartans augmented their 
forces, the ancient names were still retained, and the eighth part of a 
popa, though containing perhaps several fifties, was still termed wev- 
THKOOTUs. 

Among the Greeks were several other military terms, an explana- 
tion of some of which follows :-— 

[pdraés was the placing of any company of soldiers before the 
front of the army; as mpéraks WAGy, when the light-armed men were 
drawn up before the rest, to begin the fight at a distance with mis- 
sive weapons. 

"Priraéts was contrary to the last, and signified the ranging of sol- 
diers in the rear.’ | 

Tpdorafts was when to one or both flanks of the battle part of the 
rear was added; the front of those who were added being placed in 
the same line with the front of the battle. 

‘Yxérakts was when the wings were doubled by bestowing the light- 
armed men under them in a leaning posture, so that the whole figure 
resembled a triple door. 
 "Evraits, wapévrakis, or tpooévragis, was the placing together of dif- 
ferent sorts of soldiers; as when light-armed men were ordered be- 
tween the heavy-armed companies. 
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IlapeuBor) differed from the last, and denoted the filling up of va- 
cant spaces in the files by soldiers of the same sort. 

"Exaywy) was a continued series of battalions in marches, drawn 
up behind each other in the same form, so that the front of the latter 
was extended to the rear of the former: whence this term is some- 
times used for the rhetorical figure induction, by which certain con- 
Sequences are inferred, in an evident manner, from the concession of 
some antecedents. 

Tlapaywy) differed from éraywy} in that the phalanx proceeded 
not by file, but by rank, the leaders marching not directly in front, 
but on one side: when towards the left, it was called evévupos rapa- 
yoy; when towards the right, def zapaywyh. 

"Exaywy) and rapaywy) were distinguished into four sorts: when 
they marched to meet the enemy, and were prepared on one side only, 
they were called éxaywyi or wapaywy} povdrAevpos ; when on two 
sides, diaAevpos; when on three sides, rpémdevpos; and when every 
side was ready for an attack, rerpamAcvpos. 

The motions of the soldiers at the command of their officers were 
termed «dices.” Thus kdAdous éxi Sdpu signified a movement to the 
right, because they managed their spears with their right hands ; 
évavaxdcors, the retrograde motion; and «déots éx’ dowida, to the left, 
because their bucklers were held in their left hands. 

Merafod} was a double movement to the same hand, by which 
their backs were turned on what they before fronted.’ It consisted 
of two sorts: 1. perafody éx’ ovpar, by which they turned from front 
to rear, termed otpa, which was always effected by turning to the 
right, and by which their backs were towards their enemies, whence 
it was called perafory ard rev modepioy ; 2. peraPorr az’ ovpas, or 
éxt woepiwy, from rear to front, by which they turned their face 
towards their enemies, by moving twice to the left? 

"Excorpopy was when the whole battalion, closely joined man to 
man, made one turn either to the right or left. 

‘Avaorpogy was opposed to émorpod}, and was the return of such 
battalion to its former station. 

Tleprowacpos was a double éxorpop}, by which their backs were 
turned to the place of their faces, the front being transferred to the 
rear. 

‘Exreproracpos was a triple émcorpog), or three wheelings. 

Eis dpOov drodotvar, or éx’ dp0dr aroxaracrijcat, signified to turn 
about to the places in which they were at first. 

"Egedvypos, éedeopds, or é&édckis, was a countermarch, by which 
every soldier, one marching after another, changed the front for the 
rear, or one flank for another; whence there were two sorts of coun- 
termarches, xara Aéxous, and Kara Cvya, one by files, the other by 
ranks. Each of them was also farther divided into three sorts:— —_ 

1. "EgeAvypos Maxeday cara Adxovs, invented by the Macedonians, 
was as follows :—first, the leaders of the files having turned to the 


* Arrian. Ablian, cap. xix. xxiii, Po- ° Arrian. lian. cap, xxiv. 
lyb. lib. x. P Suidas in MeraBoAn. 
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right or left, the next rank passed through by them on the same 
hand, and occupying the distant spaces, placed themselves behind 
the leaders of their files, and turned their faces the same way. In 
like manner the third and fourth ranks, and all the rest, till the 
bringers up were last, and having turned about their faces, again 
occupied the rear of the battle. By this motion the army was re- 
moved into the ground before the front, and the faces of the soldiers 
were turned backward. It appeared so like a retreat, that Philip of 
Macedon, instead of it, used the following movement. 

2. "EfeArypos Adkwy cara Adyous, invented by the Lacedzmonians, 
was contrary to the last; that occupied the ground before the pha- 
lanx, this the ground behind it, and the faces of the soldiers turned 
the contrary way; in the former the movement was from rear to 
front, but in this from front to rear. This evolution was performed 
in two ways: one was, when those in the rear first turned about their 
faces, the next rank turned theirs, and began the countermarch, every 
man placing himself directly before his bringer up; the third rank 
did the same, and the rest, till the leaders of the rank and file were 
first. The other method was, when the leaders of the files began the 
countermarch, every one in their files followed them in order; by 
this means they were brought nearer to the enemy,'and represented a 
charge. . 

3. ’Efedvypos Ileporxos, or Kpyrixos, kara Adxovs, was used by the 
Persians and Cretans. It was sometimes termed yopetos, because 
maraged like the Grecian chori, which being ordered into files and 
ranks, like soldiers in battle array, and moving forward toward the 
brink. of the stage, when they could pass no farther, retired, one 
through the ranks of another; the whole chorus keeping all the time 
the same ground of which they were before possessed ; and in this 
particular this countermarch differed from the former two, in both 
which the phalanx changed its place. 

"EfeAvypos xara Cvya, countermarch by rank, was contrary to coun- 
termarch by file: in the countermarch by file, the motion was in the 
depth of the battalia, the front moving towards the rear, or the rear 
towards the front, and succeeding into eachvother’s place. In this 
the motion was in length of the battalia flankwise, the wing march- 
ing either into the midst, or quite through the opposite wing. In 
doing this, the soldiers who were last in the flank of the wing moved 
first to the contrary wing, the rest following in their order. It was 
also performed three ways :— 

1. The Macedonian countermarch began its motion at the corner 
of the wing nearest the enemy, and removing to the ground on the 
side of the contrary wing, resembled a flight. 

2. The Lacedemonian countermarch, beginning its movements in 
the wing farthest distant, from the enemy, seized the ground nearest 
to them, by which an attack was represented. 

3. The Chorean countermarch maintained its own ground, only re- 
moving one wing into the place of the other. 
~ Aurdactdoae was to double or increase the battalia, which was 
effected in two ways: sometimes the number of their men was aug- 
mented, remaining still on the.same space of ground; sometimes the 
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soldiers, continuing the same in number, were so extended by thin~ 
ning their ranks or files, that they occupied a much larger space than 
before. These augmentations of men or ground, either in length or 
depth, occasioned four sorts of ditAactacpol, which were made by 
countermarches. . 

1. Aur\actacpos avdpov Kara Cvya, or Kara pijcos, was when fresh 
men were inserted into the ranks, the length of the battalia being still 
the same, but the soldiers drawn up closer than before. 

2. Aurractacpos avdpHv Kara Adyous, Or Kara (aos, was when the 
files were doubled by ranging them close to each other, their ground 
being of no greater extent than before. 

3. Acrractacpos romov cara Cvya, or Kara pijxos, was when the’ 
length of the battalia was increased, without the accession of new 
forces, by placing the soldiers at greater distances from each other. 

4. Aurdactacpos rémov Kata Adyous, Or Kara Pa0os, was when the 
depth of ground occupied by an army became greater, not by adding: 
new files, but by separating the old to a greater distance. 

It is observable that the Greeks were well skilled in the method of 
embattling armies, and maintained professors called raxrecoit, who 
exercised the youth in this art before they were admitted into the 


field. 


CHAP. VI. 


The Ambassadors of the Greeks; the Manner of making Peace and’ 
proclaiming War, &c. | 


BEFORE the Greeks engaged in war, it was usual to publish a de- 
claration of the injuries which they had received, and to demand re- 
paration by ambassadors.? It appears that, previously to the com-— 
mencement of the Trojan war, which was attended with such great 
hazard and loss to both parties, Ulysses and Menelaus were dis-' 
patched on an embassy to Troy to demand restitution ;” but that their’ 
proposal was rejected by the Trojans, through the persuasion of An- 
timachus, whom Paris had engaged in his cause by a large sum of 
money.’ Invasions, indeed, without previous notice, were considered 
rather as robberies than legitimate wars; and hence the #tolians, 
who were accustomed to attack their neighbours without any pre- 
vious and public declaration, were deemed outlaws and robbers.’ 

Ambassadors were usually persons of great worth or high station, 
who, by their quality and deportment, might command attention and’ 
respect; and their character, whatever injuries or affronts had been 
received, was held sacred by all.“ Whence ambassadors derived the 
sacredness with which their character was invested, has been mat- 
ter of dispute. Some deduce it from the honor paid by the an- 
cients to the «fpuxes, heralds, who were either ambassadors them- 


7 Stat. Theb. lib. ii. v. 368. ¢ Polyb. lib. iv. 
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selves, or accompanied them, and who were held sacred on account 
of their origin, which they derived from Ceryx, the son of Mercury, 
who was fabled to be honored with the same employment in heaven, 
as these obtained on earth.?. They were also under the care and 
protection of Mercury and Jupiter ;” and hence they were sometimes 
called the messengers not only of men, but of Jupiter :-— 


Xalpere ehpuxes, Aids &yyerot, H5e kad dvdpav.* 
Hail! ye messengers of great Jove and men. 


These honors, however, seem to have been conferred on them chiefly 
on account.of their office; and in the most rude ages, ambassadors 
of every. description were treated with civility, and dismissed with 
safety./ j 

The Athenian heralds were all of one family, being descended from 

-Ceryx the son of Mercury, and Pandrosus, daughter of Cecrops, king 
of Athens. | | 

The Lacedzmonian heralds were descended from Talthybius, the 
herald of Agamemnon, who was honored with a temple and divine 
worship at Sparta.* They carriéd in their hands a staff of laurel or 
olive, called cnovxeoy, around which were folded two serpents, without 
erected crests, as an emblem of peace and concord.” Instead of this, 
the Athenian heralds frequently made use of the eipeotwrvn, which was 
a token of peace and plenty, being an olive branch covered with 
wool, and adorned with the various fruits of the earth. 

Kjpuxes, heralds, are thought by some to differ from zpéoBes, am- 
bassadors, inasmuch as the latter were employed in treaties of peace, 
and the former in declaring war ;’ but this distinction was not con- 
stant, the «jpuxes being frequently persons appointed to accommo- 
date differences. Ambassadors were of two sorts: one had a limited 
commission which they were not to exceed; the other were invested 
with full powers of determining matters according to their own dis- 
cretion, and were therefore called apécGes avroxpdropes, plenipoten- 
tiaries, 

It is observable that the Lacedzmonians, whose customs in gene- 
ral differed from those of the other Greeks, made choice of ambassa- 
dors between whom there did not exist a good understanding, and 
who might thence be supposed disinclined to trust each other in a 
conspiracy against the commonwealth; and for the same reason, it is 
probable, they commonly appointed three persons to one embassy. 
It was also considered good policy in that state to excite dissensions 
between the two kings.’ Their leagues were of three sorts: 1. o7zov- 
5), cvvOixn, eiphyn, peace, by which both parties were obliged to 
cease from all acts of hostility, and not to molest the confederates of 
either ; 2. émepayéa, by which they were bound to assist each other in 
case of invasion; 3. cuppayia, by which they engaged to assist each 
other as well when they invaded others, as when they themselves 


» Eustath. in Ila’. f Lacon. 
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were invaded, and to have the same friends and enemies.’ These 
treaties, which were solemnly confirmed by mutual oaths, were en- 
graven on orj\as, columns, or square pillars of stone, which were 
fixed up in some public or sacred place, to perpetuate the memory of 
the covenants, and render them universally known and observed/ 
Others exchanged certain ctuPoda, tokens, which might be produced 
as evidences of the agreement ; and the covenant itself was also called 
by the same name.’ It_ was likewise usual for states in alliance with 
each other interchangeably to send ambassadors, who on some ap- 
pointed day openly repeated, and by mutual consent confirmed, their 
former treaty. 

The manner of declaring war was by sending a herald, who ordered 
the persons that had injured them to prepare for an invasion, and 
who sometimes threw a spear towards them in token of defiance. 
The Athenians frequently let loose a lamb into the territories of their 
enemies; by which they intimated, that what was then a habitation 
for men should be laid waste and desolate, and become a pasture for 
sheep." Hence dpva zpofsaAXev was a proverbial expression for en- 
tering into a state of war. 

This was seldom done without the advice and encouragement of 
the gods: the soothsayers and diviners were consulted; the oracles 
enriched with presents; and no labor or expense was spared to en- 
gage heaven in their cause.“ When the Greeks were determined to 
commence war, they offered sacrifices, and made large vows which 
were to be paid upon the success of their enterprise. After all these 
preparations, it was considered no less impious than dangerous to 
march against their enemies till the season favored their design; for 
being extremely superstitious in the observance of days and omens, 
till these were fortunate they durst not make any attempts. An 
eclipse of the moon, or any other unlucky omen, was enough to deter 
them from marching; and even if all other matters appeared favor- 
able, the expedition was deferred till the arrival of some day deemed 
fortunate. The Athenians could not be persuaded to march éy7ros 
éBdopuns, before the seventh day ;* and hence persons who commenced 
any business unseasonably, and before the proper time, were said to 
do it évros €Bdduns.’ Of all the Greeks, however, the Lacedemonians 
were the most scrupulous in these observances ; their lawgiver having 
commanded them to pay a sacred and inviolable obedience to the 
celestial predictions, and to regulate all their proceedings, both in 
civil and military affairs, by the appearances of the heavenly bodies. 
Among the rest, they were obliged by a particular precept never to 
march before the full moon ;” for that planet was believed to have a 
particular influence on their affairs, and when at the full, to prosper 
their undertakings; and the Lacedemonians entertained so strong an 
opinion of this, that the greatest necessity could not induce them to 


act otherwise than their lawgiver had directed.” : 

e Suidas ; Xenophon ; Thucydides. + Herodot. lib. i. 
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CHAP. VII. 
The Camps, Guards, and Military Course of Life of the Greeks. . 


OF the form of the Grecian camps nothing certain can be ad- 
vanced, because they were varied according to the custom of diffe- 
rent states, or to suit the conveniences of time and place. The La- 
cedzmonians, indeed, are said to’ have been prescribed a constant 
method of encampment by their lawgiver, who thought a spherical 
figure the best for defence.’ The same people also frequently moved 
their cainps, being accustomed to prosecute all their enterprises with 
vigor, and utterly averse from passing their time without action.” 

Of the rest of the Grecian camps it may be observed, that the 
most valiant of the soldiers were placed at the extremities, the other 
in the middle; in order that the stronger might be a guard to the 
weaker, and sustain ‘the first onset of the enemy.’ Hence Achilles 
and Ajax were posted at the ends of the Grecian camp before Troy, 
as bulwarks on each side of the other princes, who had their tents in 
the middle :— | Bhs Sia 


*H pty én’ Alayros Kaucins TeAapwriddao 
"HS er "AxAATos, Tol pb’ Zoxarot vias eioas 
Elpvoay, nvopén mlovvot, kal Kdpret Xeipov.” 
Thence his voice 
Might reach the most remote of all the line 
Ateach extreme, where Ajax and the son 
Of Peleus, fearless of surprise, and strong 
In conscious valor, flank’d the tented field. Cowper. 


When the Greeks intended to continue long in their encampments, 
they contrived a place in which altars, were erected to their gods, 
and the several parts of divine worship, solemnly performed. , When 
the general had any thing to communicate to his men, public assem- 
blies were convoked in the same place, and courts of justice held, in 
which all disputes among the soldiers were Gecided, and criminals 


sentenced to suffer punishment :-— ; 


» Kara Ras *Odvoojos Geiovo 

"Ite Ow Mdrponaos, iva og? dryoph Te, O€uis TE 

“Hay, TH 8) Kal opt GeGy éreredxXarTo Bopol.s 

Soon as he came, where, on the crowded strand, 
The public mart and courts of justice stand ; 

Where the tall ficet of great Ulysses lies, 

And altars to the guardian gods arise. Pore. 


When they were in danger of having their camp attacked, they usual- 
ly fortified it with a trench and rampart, on the sides of which they 
erected turrets, from which they annoyed their enemies with missive 
weapons.’ : 


© Xenoph. de Rep, Laced. * Hom. Il. 6’. v. 222. 

P Plutarch. Apophtheg. Laconic. s Id. ib. A’, v. 806. 

4 Sophocl, Ajax, ejusque Schol. Tri- # Id. ib. 7’. v. 436, 
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The manner of living in camps depended on the disposition of the 
generals, some of whom allowed their soldiers all sorts of excess and 
debauchery ;, whilst others obliged them to the strictest rules of tem- 
perance and sobriety.“ The Lacedemonians were free from all kinds 
of excess, pomp, and luxury : the young men, when not upon duty, 
were always employed in some exercise or manly study; and the old 
were occupied in giving instructions; and their leisure hours were 
spent in rallying each other after the Laconic manner. Yet their 
lawgiver allowed them greater liberty in the camp than in the city.” 
The same people were likewise permitted to have costly arms and 
fine clothes; and they frequently perfumed themselves, and curled 
their hair in the camp.” 

It was also customary at Athens for the soldiers of the cavalry to 
encourage their hair to grow.* This custom seems to have been de- 
rived from the primitive times, as the Greeks in Homer are frequent- 
ly called xapyneopdwres ’Ayaoi. Afterwards, besides several other 
changes in the military discipline of the Athenians, they were forbid- 
den by a law to nourisl their hair ang to live delicately? 

The guards of the Greeks may be divided into guXaxat fyepivat 
and vuxrepivat; the former being upon duty by day, and the latter 
by night. At several hours in the night, certain officers, called zepé- 
wodot, Walked round the camp, and visited the watch; and to know 
whether any of them were asleep, they carried a little bell, denomi- 
nated cwdwy, at the sound of which the soldiers were to answer.* 
Hence to go this circuit was termed kwdwrigew and xwdwrodopeiy ; 
and hence also cwdwrigery signifies to try or prove,* and dxwdavioros, 
untried or unproved,? 

The Lacedemonian guards were not allowed to have their bucklers, 
in order that, being unable to defend themselves, they might be cau- 
tious of falling asleep. The rest of the Spartan soldiers were 
obliged to sleep in their armor, that they might be prepared for 
battle upon an alarm.? It may be also noticed of the Spartans, that 
they kept a double watch: one within their camp to observe their 
allies, lest they should suddenly desert; the other upon some emi- 
nence, or other place, where they might perceive the motions of their 
enemies.? 

How often the guards were relieved does not appear. Indeed, the 
word dvAaky, which denotes a watch, is frequently taken for the 
fourth part of the night; but it has this signification rather from the 
Roman than the Grecian watches, the former of which were changed 
four times every night, that is, every third hour, computing the night 
from six to six, or rather ea sun to sun; for the time between the 
two suns was divided into twelve equal parts, which were not always 
the same as our hours, but greater or less according to the season ‘of 
the year. . 


« Polybius. 2 Suidas ; Thucyd. lib, iv. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Batiles, Signals, Standards, and Manner of terminating War by 
single Combat. 


BEFORE the soldiers engaged, they always refreshed themselves 
with victuals* The commanders then marshalled the army in order 
of battle, and drawing it up into one front, trusted the event to a 


“single force. We find, however, that in the Trojan war Nestor 


placed a body of horse in the front; behind these, the weakest of 
the foot; and, last of all, such as excelled the rest in strength and 
valor. After the army was marshalled, the general made a speech 
to his soldiers, in which he exhorted them to exert their utmost vigor 
against their enemies; and such was the effect that attended these 
speeches, that the soldiers were frequently animated with fresh cou- 
rage, and repulsed the enemy by whom perhags they had before been 
defeated.’ 2 

Before the Greeks engaged, they endeavoured by prayers, sacri- 
fices, and vows, to obtain the assistance of heaven; and they sang a 
hymn to Mars, called rariy éuBarjpws, es that to Apollo after a suc- 
cessful battle was termed macay émyicios.’ The Lacedemonians had 
a peculiar custom of sacrificing to the Muses, which was designed to 
soften their anger, and render them cool and sedate ;* or it was in- 
tended to animate them to the performance of great and noble ex- 


- ploits, which might deserve to be transmitted to posterity by those 


goddesses.’ The socthsayers inspected ail the sacrifices, to foretel 
the success of the battle; and till the omens proved favorable, the 
Greeks chose rather tamely to resign their lives to the enemy, than 
to defend themselves. The Spartans, especially, were greatly ad- 
dicted to this superstition.” 

The signals of the Greeks are commonly divided into ovpGora and 
onueia. 

_ XYopBora were of two kinds, either dwrexa, those pronounced by the 
mouth, or dpara, those visible to the eye :” the first are termed ovv0y- 
para; the latter, tapacvyOjpara. 

LsvOnpa was the word communicated by the general to the subor- 
dinate officers, and by them to the whole army, as a mark of distinction 
to know friends from foes.’ It commonly contained some good omen, 
or the name of some deity worshipped by their country, from whom 
they expected success in their enterprises? Thus Cyrus used Zevs 
cdppaxos, Fyenwr, or swrip.? This custom, however, often proved of 


Jf Hom. Il. 7’. v. 155. m Id, Aristide. 
g Hom. Il. 3’. v. 297. Plutarch. de . * Allian. cap. 34, Arvian. 

Homero. © Thucyd. lib. iv. 112. Polyzn. i. 11. 
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fatal consequences; for by frequently questioning each other, they 
bred confusion among themselves, and also discovered the word to 
their enemies.” 

lapactyOnua was a visible character of distinction, as nodding the 
head, waving the hand, clashing the weapons, or the like. 

Xnpeia were ensigns or flags, the elevation of which was a signal to 
join battle,‘ and the depression to desist.“ Of these there were diffe- 
rent sorts, several of which were adorned with images of animals, or 
of other things that peculiarly related to the cities to which they be- 
longed : the Athenians had on their ensigns an owl,’ as being a bird 
sacred to Minerva, the protectress of their city; and the Thebans a 
sphinx,” in memory of the famous monster overcome by Cdipus. 

The onpeioy was frequently a purple coat upon the top of a spear." 
The ancient Grecian signals were lighted torches thrown from both 
armies by men called rup¢dpor or rvpoddpor, who were priests of Mars, 
and therefore held inviolable, and who, having cast their torches, had 
a safe retreat.’ Hence of battles fought with great fury, in which no 
quarter was given, it was usual to say, Ov’ 6 rupddpos éowOn, Not 
even a torch-bearer escaped. To this custom there are frequent al- 
lusions in the Greek and Latin pcets :” 

"Ex0pa 5¢ rupaby ipav qrelpos Sumdais.% 
They raised envenom’d Discord, who then shook 
Her baleful torch within two continents. 


These being laid aside, they used xéyAous, shells of fishes,’ sounded in 
the manner of trumpets, which in those days were not invented, and 
which, though mentioned by Homer, were unknown in the time of 
the Trojan war.¢ 

Afterwards, the Greeks used trumpets, of which there were six 
sorts.? 1. The first was invented by Minerva, the patroness of almost 
all arts; and hence she was called Léadrcyé.2 Some, however, are of 
opinion that this trumpet was invented by a son of Hercules, called 
Tyrrhenus, whose, son Hegelaus, in memory of the invention, and 
from gratitude to the goddess, gave her this surname’ 2. The se- 
cond was the Egyptian trumpet, called yvovy, which was the invention 
of Osiris. Its shape was round; and it was used at sacrifices to as- 
semble the people. 3. The third was invented in Gallia Celtica, 
where it was termed cdprvé. It gave a shrill sound, but was not large. 
It was cast in a mould, and had its mouth adored with the figure of - 
some animal. They had a pipe of lead, through which they blew 
into the trumpet when they sounded. 4. The fourth was first used 


* Thucyd. lib. vii. Polyzn. lib. i. Rapt. Proserpin. lib. i. 
s Ornosand. Strateg. cap. 26. « Lycophr, Cassandr. v, 1295. ‘ 
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in Paphlagonia, and called Gdives, from Bods, the figure of an ox upon 
its orifice: it had a deep bass sound, 5. The fifth was invented in 
Media, had also a deep note, and was sounded by the help of.a pipe 
composed of reeds. 6. The sixth was called oddmcy’ Tuppnveun, be- 
cause invented by the Tyrrhenians, from whom it was communicated 
to the Greeks by Archondas, who came to assist the Heraclide, or 
posterity of Hercules. Others attribute the invention of it to Tyr- 
rhenus, the son of Hercules.’ Its orifice was cleft, and sent forth a 
loud and shrill sound, not unlike the Phrygian flute, whence it was of 
all others the most proper for engagements. To it Ulysses in Sopho- 
cles compares the voice of the goddess Minerva :— 

72 pbéyw "Addvas pidrarns euol dear, 

‘Os ebuabés cov kav &rowros Fs, Suws 

Savnw axovw, kal tvvapmdlw ppevr, 

Xadrkoordéuov Kddwvos ws Tuponuiciis.” 

Ye accents of Minerva, of the gods 

Most friendly tome! Well, O queen, I know 

Thy voice, though thou not seen; it strikes my sense 

Clear as the Tuscan trumpet’s brass-tuned notes, Porter. 
In this passage, as the scholiast observes, the voice of Minerva is 
likened to the Tyrrhenian trumpet, because it was easily known by its 
Joudness, as that trumpet excelled all others, from which it was easily 
to be distinguished. ° 

These were the most common and remarkable trumpets; there 
were, indeed, others of less note, and less frequently used.’ 

Several other instruments were used in sounding alarms: as, the 
ouptyé, pipe, in Arcadia; and the zyxris, sometimes termed payadss, 
in Sicily. ‘The Cretans were called to battle by the sound of adaAol, 
flutes ;” some, by that of lutes or viols ;” and others, of harps.” He 
who sounded the alarm was called by the Cretans tBpeos 5 and by 
others iGux7)p,? from a sort of trampet denominated ivé. 

The Lacedeemonians were particularly remarkable for beginning 
their engagements with a concert of flutes.? Agesilaus, being asked 
the reason of this, said, that it was to distinguish cowards, who on 
account of their consternation were unable to keep time with their 
feet to the music; and Thucydides assures us that the intention was 
to render the soldiers cool and sedate, that they might advance to- 
wards their enemies with composed minds and settled countenances. 

-. The Lacedemonian army being drawn up in order of battle, and the 
enemy at hand, the king sacrificed a she-goat, and commanded the 
soldiers to adorn their heads with garlands, and the musicians to play 
on the flutes Kaordpecov pédos, the tune of Castor’s hymn; whilst he 
advancing forward began the éuParjpios racay, alarm. This was at 
once a delightful and terrible sight, to see men marching and keeping 


h Sophocl. Schol. Ajac. v. 17. Suid. Capell. lib. ix. 


Diod. Sic, lib. v. * © Athene. lib. xii. et xiv. Eustath. Il. 
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pace to the tune of flutes, without disturbing their order or confound- 
ing their ranks, the music leading them into danger cheerful and un- 
concerned. Men thus disposed were not likely to be possessed with 
fear, or transported with rage; but they proceeded with a deliberate 
valor, full of ‘hope and good assurance, as if sensibly assisted by a 
divine power.’ 

The rest of the Greeks advanced to battle with eagerness and fury, 
and in the beginning of the engagement gave a general shout to en- 
courage and animate themselves, and strike the enemy with terror. 
This shout was called d\aXaypos, from the soldiers repeating addaXa 3° 
and dAadnros ;* and by some the soldiers are said to have cried éXe- 
dev.“ ‘The first author of this shout was Pan, who was the general of 
Bacchus in his Indian expedition; in which being encompassed ina __ 
valley by an army far superior in number, he advised the god to order 
his men in the night to give a general shout, which so surprised the 
enemy that they immediately fled from their camp. Hence all sud- 
den fears, without any just reason, were called by the Greeks panic 
terrors.” 

This custom of shouting was used by almost all nations ; and it 
was so:common among the Greeks,” and so necessary to a battle, that 
gvdomts, airy, and Bor, are employed by Homer as equivalent terms 
for ayn; and when he commends his heroes for being (oyv ayaboi, 
he often means no more than payny ayaGoi, excellent warriors.* Among 
other beautiful descriptions of this kind, the poet, in the following 
passage, compares the military noise to torrents rolling with impetu- 
ous force from mountains into the vallies below :—_ 

Os 8 bre xeluappor worapo), kar’ Ypecdu péovres, 

°ES mloryayKeay oumBdddetoy OuBpiyoy tiwp, _ 
Kpouvav ék peydawy, kolAns evtoo be xapddpys, 

Tay dé re TynAdoe Sodrov ev odfpeoww EkAve Troipiv® 

“Os Tv pioryomevey yévero iaxh Te, pdBos TEY 

As torrents roll, increased by numerous rills, 

With rage impetuous down their echoing hills ; 

Rush to the vales, and, pour’d along the plain, 

Roar through a thousand channels to the main ; 


The distant shepherd trembling hears the sound : 
So mix both hosts, and so their cries rebound. Pores. 


It was also very desirable that a commander should have a strong and 
loud voice, which might enable him to give his orders with proper 
effect, and likewise inspire the enemy with terror.’ 

In the wars of the heroic ages, generals fought at the head of their 
armies ;* and hence they are frequently called zpdpayor and mpdpor, 
ard Tov mpopayicew rg orparg, from fighting before the army. 

Tpwolv pev mpoudxivev “Adétavdpos Oeoedns.° 
Leading the Trojans god-like Paris fought. 


Afterwards, this practice was laid aside; and the generals, consider- 


” Plut. Lycurgo. x Tdem ib. f’. v. 408. 
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ing how much the event of the battle depended on their preservation, 
usually chose a place of safety. 

The retreat and other commands seem usually to have been sound- 
ed on the same instrument with which the alarm was given; but 
where the alarm was sounded by soft music, the retreat and other 
_ orders were signified by louder instruments.° 

The Lacedzemonians, when their enemies fled from the field of bat- 
tle, were not allowed to prosecute their victory, or pursue them to 
any great distance.’ The strict order of discipline observed by this 
- people induced them to suffer their enemies to escape, rather than, 
by breaking their ranks, to overtake them; and the Spartans also 
considered it base and unmanly to kill men who had ceased to resist 
them’ 

It was frequent among the Greeks to end their quarrels by single 
combat, or by two or more champions on each side; and their kings 
and great commanders were so eager in the pursuit of glory, and so 
sparing of the lives of their soldiers, that they frequently challenged 
their rivals to decide their cause by single fight.¢ 


CHAP. IX. 
Sieges, and the Engines employed in them. 


THE early Greeks were unacquainted with the art of besieging 
towns.” Their cities were not fortified with walls ; and the inhabi- 
tants, once vanquished in the open field, became an easy prey to an 
invading army, which compelled them’ to remove their habitations.’ 
Nor were the Greeks of later ages very expert in managing sieges. 
The Lacedemonians, however, were the most unskilful in this kind 
of warfare.* Indeed, their lawgiver obliged them, by a particular in- 
junction, not easily to engage in besieging towns; and to lose their 
lives in such undertakings was accounted inglorious and unworthy of a 
Spartan.’ 


© Polyb, lib. ii. 4 Hom, passim. 
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CIRCUMVALLATION OF A TOWN. _ ‘ 


When the Greeks endeavoured to possess themselves of a town or 
castle, they usually attempted it first by storm, surrounding it with 
their whole army, and attacking it on ali sides at once; which they 
called cayyvevery. When they intended to lay close siege to a place, 
they commenced the arorecxiapos or mepirecytopos, work of circum- 
vallation, which sometimes consisted of a double wall or rampart 
made of turfs, called hiv6o. and zAcvOia. The interior fortification 
was designed to prevent sudden and unexpected sallies from the 
town, aud’ to deprive it of all possibility of succour from without ; 
and the’exterior fortification, to secure them from foreign enemies 
who might-come to the relief of the besieged. When the Peloponne- 
sians invested Platza, they raised a double wall; the space between 
each wall was sixteen feet, and was occupied with lodges for guards 
and sentinels, which were built at regular distances from each other, 
and between every tenth of which was a large tower, extended from 
wall to wall.” : at} 

Engines were first called payyava,” and afterwards pnyaval.®’ Like 
other inventions of art, they were introduced from the eastern nations, 
and were unknown in Greece till after the Trojan war. Homer, in- 
deed, speaks of xpdccar, which some ancient interpreters understand 
to signify xAéuaxes, scaling ladders,” but which may probably denote 
the pinnacles of towers.’ Others affirm that ladders were used in the 


™ Thucyd. vi. 1. 20. vii. 2. 2. 
* Hesych. P Hom. Il. p’. v. 444, 
° Lips. Poliorcet. i. 3. Xenoph. Cyrop. 7 Idem ib. v. 258. . 
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Theban war.” However, the different sorts of ladders were afterwards 
invented, when some were znxrai, folded,’ and others d:advrai, to be 
taken in pieces,’ for the convenience of carriage. The materials of 
which they were composed were also very different, being not only 
wood, but ropes, leather, &c. 

Other engines were of a later date. The ram, indeed, is said to 
have been invented in the Trojan war, and to have given rise to the 
fable of the wooden horse, built by Epeus ;“ but this seems only con- 
_ jecture, and to rest on no certain foundation. This engine, however, 
was very ancient, though the time of its invention has not geen deter- 
mined.,? 
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The only constant instruments used by the ancient Greeks in de- 
molishing walls were those called rpixava, which were long irons 
with sharp ends. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude that their 
most famous engines were invented about the time of the Peloponne- 
sian war, in which it is evident that they were used.” Some say that 
Pericles, with the assistance of Artemon, an artificer of Clazomene, 
contrived rams, tortoises, &c.3* but others assert that some of these 
engines were used in the preceding age by Miltiades, at the siege of 
Paros.’ The principal of the Grecian engines employed. in sieges 
were these which follow :— 


Y Diod. Sic. iv. 67. v Athene. lib. iv. fine. 
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THE TESTUDO. 
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_ Xedorn, a testudo or tortoise, which was so called from its cover- 

ing or sheltering the soldiers, as a tortoise is covered by its shell.* 

There were several sorts of it ;, as, . : 
1. XeAwvyn orparwroyr, the military testudo, sometimes called. cvy- 


= Liv. lib. xxiv. cap. 39.’ xliv. cap. 9. Athen. Lips. Poliorcet. 
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aomtopos, was when the’ soldiers’ were drawn up close to each other, 
and the rear ranks bowing themselves placed their targets above their 
heads. The first rank stood erect, and the rest stooped lower by de- 
grees, till the last rank kneeled op the ground ; the men in the front 
and on the sides held their targets before their bodies, and the rest 
covered the heads of those who were placed before them; so that 
the whole body resembled a pent-house or roof covered with tiles, 
down which the missive weapons of the enemy easily glided, without 
injuring the soldiers underneath. This practice was sometimes used in’ 
open battles, but more frequently in surprising cities before the be- 
sieged were prepared for defence, and served to protect the besiegers 
in approaching the walls. 

2. XeAdvy yworpis was square, and its chief design, as the name im-’ 
ports, was to guard the soldiers in filling ditches, and: casting up mounts. 

3. XeAawvn dpvé was triangular, having its frouit shelving downwards 
for the protection of pioneers, who undermined walls. 

4. Testudo arietaria, by which those who battered the walls were, 
protected. - 

T'éjéa were wicker hurdles, which the soldiers held over’ their 
heads, and which resembled the Roman vinez. 

Another engine of boards, like the Roman prnats was used by the 
soldiers of Alexander.* 


MOUNT, TOWERS, AND BATTERING RAM. 
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Xopa was a mount, which was raised so high as to equal, if not; 
exceed, the besieged walls. ‘The sides were walled in with bricks or 
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stones, or secured with strong rafters, to prevent it from falling. The 
fore-part only, which was to be advanced gradually nearer the walls, 
remained open. The'pile itself consisted of all sorts of materials, 
as.earth, timber, boughs, stones, &c.; and into the middle were cast 
wickers and twigs of trees, to fasten and cement the other parts.’ 

Hlépyor.were moveable towers of wood, usually placed upon the 
mount. ‘They were driven upon wheels, which were fixed within the: 
bottom planks to secure them from the enemy ;° and hence they 
called them gopyrous ripyous,? and wipyous émrvypévous.< Their size 
was not always the same, but proportioned to the towers of the city 
which was besieged. The front, and, in latter times, also the sides, 
were usually covered with tiles ; and their tops with raw hides and. 
other shrouds, to preserve them from fire-balls and missive weapons. 
They were formed into several stories, which were able to carry en- 
gines as well as soldiers‘ ‘The first contrivance of them is ascribed 
by some to certain artificers of Sicily, about the time of Dionysius the. 
Tyrant; by some to Polyidus, a Thessalian, who was engineer to 
Philip, king of Macedon ;¢ and by others to Diades and Chzreas,” 
who were instructed by Polyidus, and accompanied Alexander in his 
eastern expedition. It would seem, however, that, as mention is made. 
of wooden towers inthe reign of Dionysius the Elder,‘ Diades and 
Chereas improved, rather than invented them; and it might. be that 
to these persons belonged the contrivance of making ripyous popnrovs, 
portable towers, so as to be taken in pieces and carried with the 
army. 

Kpuos, the ram, was an engine with an iron head, called kepada,” or 
€or,’ resembling a ram’s head, with which they battered the walls 
of the enemy.” ‘There were three sorts of it. 1. The first was 
plain and without art, being only a long beam with an iron head, 
which the soldiers drove with force against the wall. 2. The second 
was hung with ropes to another beam, by the help of which they 
thrust it forwards with much greater force. 3. The third differed 
from the last in being covered with a yedovn, shroud, to guard the 
soldiers ; whence it was called testudo arietaria. The beam was some- 
times one hundred and twenty feet in length, and covered with iron 
plates, lest those who defended the walls should set it on fire; the 
head was armed with as many horns as were thought proper. One 
of the rams of Vespasian, the length of which was only fifty cubits, 
less than several of the Grecian rams, had a head as thick as ten 
men, and twenty-five horns, each as thick as one man, and placed at 
the distance of a cubit from the rest; the weight, as usual, hung on 
the hinder part, and was not less than one thousand and five hundred 
talents: when it was removed from one place to another, if not taken 
in pieces, it required one hundred and fifty yoke of oxen, or three 
hundred pairs of horses and mules, to draw it; and fifteen hundred 
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men employed their utmost strength in forcing: it.against the walls.” 
' Sometimes these rams were driven upon wheels, | versie? 

“Endézoks was invented by, Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, who, 
having taken Rhodes and several other towns by the help-of this:ma- 
chine, obtained the surname of [loAcopenris.°.. It was a> machine of 
vast bulk, not unlike the ram covered with a ‘shroud, but of much 
greater size and force ; and it was driven both with ropes and wheels, 
and contained several other smaller engines, from which. stones and 
other missile weapons were cast.? | 

KarazéArac denote sometimes arrows,’ and sometimes engines from 
which arrows were cast ;” in the latter of these significations they.are 
called dévCedeis’ and Gedoordcers.¢ The invention of these engines is 
ascribed by some to the Syrians," and by others to the Sicilians, 
about the time in which Dionysius the Elder engaged in the war with 
Carthage,” | / 

Engines to cast stones were of several sorts ; some for smaller stones 
only, as ogevddvat, slings; others for those of a larger size, called 
sometimes by the general names of payyava and payyavixa dpyava,” 
which denoted all sorts of engines, or ageryjpia dpyava,* those de- 
signed for casting missile weapons; and sometimes by more peculiar 
titles, as AcBoBddor,2 werpof3dAo.,? the word nxavai being understood; 
and zerpoBdda* and zezpoforKa dpyava, which, nevertheless, are 
names so general as to comprehend all engines that cast stones. The 
famous engine which the Romans called ballista, and by which stones, 
not less than mill-stones, were thrown with such force as to destroy 
whole houses at once,’ though used in Greece, does not appear to 
have any proper denomination, . 

On the approach of the enemy, the besieged gave notice to their 
confederates to hasten to their assistance : in the day, this. was done 
by raising a great smoke; and in the night, by fires. or. lighted 
torches, called gpuxrot and gpusrwpiac; whence to signify the coming 
of enemies was denominated dpuxrwociy.. ‘These torches were termed 
Ppvxrot ror€uro1, to distinguish them from those called. ¢puxroi/@idtor; 
which were lighted on the approach, of friends: the latter were held 
firm and unmoved ; the former were waved in the. air, se wae 

The walls were guarded with soldiers, who, with.,stones and other 
missile weapons, assaulted the invaders; and the xarawé\rae and 
other engines of that kind, being planted within the town, played 
upon them. Many other methods were used. The Tyrians, heating 
brass bucklers red-hot, filled them. with sand and. lime, which they 
poured on the soldiers of Alexander, and which, getting between their. 
armor and flesh, burned them, very much, and obliged them to strip 
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off their armor, so that the besieged wounded them without receiving 
any injury themselves. The mines of the besiegers were sometimes 
rendered ineffectual by countermines ; their mounts were under- 
mined ; their towers and engines were burned with fire-balls ; and the 
besieged defended themselves with skins, woolpacks, and whatever 
would ward off stones and other missile weapons. They broke off the 
heads of battering rams with great stones from the walls; or they 
rendered them useless by cutting with long scythes the ropes by which 
they were governed. If there remained no hope of defending tlie 
wails, they sometimes raised new ones and forts within. Many other 
contrivances were used by the besieged. 

When the Greeks got possession of a city, they sometimes put to 
the sword all who were found in arms, demolished the walls and 
buildings, and reduced the rest of the inhabitants to slavery ; some- 
times they received them into favor, requiring only a tributary ac- 
knowledgment, The Athenians were wont to send colonies to in- 
habit the places which. they had depopulated, and which they divided 
by lots among some of the commonal!ty, when met in a public assem- 
bly.? 

When the Greeks demolished a city, they pronounced dreadful 
curses against those who should rebuild it; and this, as some think, 
was the reason that Troy, which had been devoted to irreparable ruin 
by Agamemnon, could not be raised out of its ashes, though attempted 
by several persons.’ 


CHAP. X. 
Treatment of the Slain, and Military Funerals. 


THE ancient Greeks treated their dead enemies in a very indecent 
and barbarous manner, by disfiguring and stabbing them, and ex- 
posing them to ignominy and scorn. This cruel and inhuman prac- 
tice was not entirely abolished in the Trojan war; for, among other 
instances, Hector lay unburied many days, was dragged around the 
walls of Troy and the sepulchre of Patroclus, and suffered indignities 
of every kind. It was also customary for the conquerors to hinder 
their enemies from interring their dead, till they had paid large sums 
of mouey for their ransom: thus, Hector’s body was redeemed from 
Achilles ; and that of Achilles from the Trojans, for the same price.’ 
If the bodies were not ransomed, they frequently remained unburied. 
TIoAAds & ipOluous Wuxas kid: mpolaper 

‘Hpdwy, abrovs 3 EAdpia TedXE KiVEToW, 
Olwvoict re mac. 

That wrath which burl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain, 


Whose limbs, unburied on the naked shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore. Port. 


4 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. ‘g Idem. ib. w’, 
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This custom, however, was not so commion as in'more early times ;* 
and in succeeding ages it was wholly discontinued. 

The Athenians were superstitiously careful to procure an honorable 
interment for the bodies of their own soldiers, who had valiantly lost 
their lives in fighting for their country ;’ and the neglect or omission of 
this rite was deemed highly criminal.” | 

When the Greeks carried their arms into distant countries, they 
reduced the bodies of their dead to ashes, that they might be con- 
veyed to their relations and deposited in the tombs ‘of. their ances- 
tors.” This we find practised in the Trojan war :— 

Aitoi & aypéuevor kukanooper evOdde verpovs 
Bovol kat jurdvaciw &rap Karakyomev adrovs 


Turddv &ro mpd veav, dbs «° daréa maicly Exaoros 
Otkad &yn, Stay abre vedueba matplia yaa. ? 


Then we will haste with oxen, mules, and wains, 

To wheel these bodies down toward the fleet, 

Where we will burn them, that the bones of each 
May be deliver’d safe at our return 

To his own children. CowPrer. 


The Lacedemonians considered this as an useless labor, and therefore 
buried their dead in the country where they died ; only their kings 
they embalmed with honey, and conveyed them home? 

All the soldiers attended at the funeral solemnities with their arms 
reversed ; it being customary for mourners to act in a manner contrary 
to what was usual at other times.? The tombs were adorned with 
inscriptions of their names, and sometimes of their parentage and ex- 
ploits. This honor the Spartan lawgiver granted only to women who 
died in childbed, and to soldiers who lost their lives in battle.” These 
Jast were buried with green boughs, and honored with an oration. 
Such of the Spartans as excelled the rest, and were esteemed com- 
plete warriors, were interred in their red coats; and their arms were 
fixed upon their tombs. This latter custom was not peculiar to 
Sparta, but prevailed in every part of Greece, where, besides their 
arms, it was usual to add the badge of whatever other profession they 
had borne. Elpenor, appearing to Ulysses in the shades below, en- 
treats him to fix upon his tomb the oar with which he used to row, 
and to cast his arms into the funeral pile. On the grave of Misenus, 
the trumpeter of Aneas, his arms, oar, and trumpet were fixed.” 

It was customary for the Spartan matrons, when an engagement had 
taken place near home, to examine the dead bodies of their sons ; and 
those who had received more wounds behind than before were con- 
veyed away privately, or left in the common heap; but those who had 
a greater number of wounds in their breasts were carried away with 
triumph, to be buried among their ancestors.?. They were conveyed 
home upon their bucklers ;” and heuce that famous command of the 
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mother to her son, *H rav, # éxt ras, Bring this (buckler) home with 
you, or be brought upon it.’ 

The Athenians used to place the bodies of their dead in tents three 
days before the funeral, that the people might have an opportunity of 
finding their relations, and paying them the last honors. On the fourth 
day, a coffin of cypress was sent from every tribe to convey the 
bones of their own relations; after which went a covered hearse, in 
memory of those whose bodies could not be found. All these, accom- 
panied by the whole body of the people, were carried to the public 
burial place, called Ceramicus, and there interred. One oration was 
spoken in commendation of them all; and their monuments were 
adorned with pillars, inscriptions, and all other ornaments which de- 
corated the tombs of the most honorable persons. The oration was 
pronounced by the fathers of those who had behaved most valiantly 5% 
and on the anniversary of the solemnity, the same oration was con- 
stantly repeated every year.” As an exception to the ordinary prac- 
tice at Athens, it is observable, that the brave men who were slain in 
the battle of Marathon were interred in the place where they fell, to 
perpetuate the memory of that wonderful victory.* It may be also 
observed, that in their lists the names of the soldiers deceased were 
marked with the letter 0, the initial of Oavdvres, which signifies dead ; 
those of the living with r, the initial of rnpobmevor, which denotes pre- 
served, The same custom was afterwards adopted by the Romans.’ 


CHAP. XI. 


Military Booty, Offerings to the Gods after Victory, 
Trophies, &c. 


MILITARY booty consisted of prisoners and spoils. The prisoners 
who could not ransom themselves were made slaves, and either sold, 
or employed in the service of their conquerors :* they were called 
aixpdadwrot,? and dopvddwror.’ 

‘he spoils were commonly distinguished by two names, being 
taken either from the dead, and termed oxvdaJ or from the living, and 
called Adgvpa 3% but sometimes they were denominated évapa,” which 
included those taken from the dead as well as from the living.’ These 
spoils consisted of garments, arms,* standards, and, in general, of 
whatever moveables belonged to the conquered,’ whose whole property 
by the laws of war passed to the conquerors.” 

In early times, heroes or great commanders, who fought in chariots, 
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no sooner gained a victory over their rivals than. they seized their 
armor." Common soldiers were not permitted such liberty, but 
gathered the spoils of the dead after the battle was ended; and if 
they attempted to collect them before, they were considered as defi- 
cient in discipline. 

Maris viv evdpwy émiBarrdsuevos, wetomiabe 

Miuvérw, ds nev wreiora pépay em vijas ixnras 

"AAN kvdpas Krelvaper, ererta Be Kal ra ExnAot 

Nexpovs aymedloy cvdncete TebveaTas.° 


No son of Mars descend for servile gains, 

To touch the booty, while the foe remains. 

Behold yon glittering host, your future spoil! 

First gain the conquest, then reward the toil. Pore, 


/ 


The same method was followed in succeeding ages. The Lacede- 
monians, however, were forbidden to take the spoils of those whom 
they had conquered ;? and the reason assigned for this prohibition 
was, that it was unworthy of a Lacedemonian to be enriched by 
them.’ In order, therefore, to prevent their soldiers from seizing the - 
spoils, the Spartans had always three hundred men appointed to ob- 
serve their actions, and to put the law in force against delinquents.” 

The whole booty was brought to the general,’ who first made 
choice of that which pleased him best,’ gave to those, who had sig- 
nalized themselves in the battle, according to their merits,” and di- 
vided the remainder in equal portions among the rest.’ Hence 
Achilles complains of Agamemnon, that he had always the best part 
of the booty; whilst he himself, who sustained the burden of the war, 
was content with a small pittance.” Whenever any booty of great 
value was taken, the soldiers reserved it for a present to their general, 
or to the commander of their party.” 

Before the spoils were distributed, the Greeks considered them- 
selves obliged to make an offering of the best of them to the gods, to 
whose assistance they were indebted for them all. Those selected for 
this purpose were called axpoOivia, as if dxpooivia, mapa ro civecOat év 
payn moddovs, because the war, in which they were collected, had 
destroyed many ;% or azo rov Guvds, because after naval engagements 
they were exposed on the shore; or rather am dkpov rov Gvos, from 
the top of the heap, because all the spoils being collected into one 
heap, the first fruits were offered to the gods:’ in allusion to this 
custom, the word dxpoOurdgeobac signifies to choose the best of any 
thing.” 

The gods to whom this honor was paid were not only those whom 
they considered as having a peculiar concern in military affairs, as 
Mars, Minerva, &c. but several others, as Jupiter, Juno, and any to 
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whom they thought themselves obliged for success, and especially 
those who were the protectors of their city or country. 

The Greeks had several methods of consecrating spoils: sometimes 
they collected them into a heap and consumed them with fire, and 
sometimes they made presents, which were hung up in temples.’ It 
was very common to dedicate the armor of the eoemy, and to suspend 
it in temples; but the Lacedzemonians were forbidden this; and the 
reason assigned was, that offerings taken from cowards ought not to 
be exposed to the eyes of the gods, or to those of youth.° This 
custom, however, was very ancient,’ and almost universally adopted.’ 

It was also usual to dedicate to the gods their own weapons, when 
they retired from the noise of war to a private life; and this seems to 
have been performed as a grateful acknowledgment to the gods, by 
whose protection they had been delivered from dangers’ Lest, how- 
ever, these arms should fall into the hands of malecontents in tumults 
and insurrections, they were rendered unfit for service; and hence 
the bucklers were hung up without handles. 

As a farther expression of their gratitude to the gods, it was 
customary to offer solemn sacrifices, and return public thanks to them. 
It is observable that the Lacedzemonians, for their greatest success 
by force of arms, offered only a cock to the god of war; but when 
they obtained a victory by stratagem and without bloodshed, they 
sacrificed an ox :& by this they intimated to their generals that policy, 
as well as valor, was requisite in a warrior, and that those victories 
were to be preferred, in which they suffered the least. It may also 
be proper to add, that the Greeks had a custom which *resem- 
bled the Romau triumph: the conquerors, crowned with garlands, 
repeating hymns and songs, brandishing their spears, attended by 
their captives, and. exposing all their spoils to public view, made a 
procession through the middle of their city ; and this was called @ea- 
rpieev.' | 

Trophies were denominated by the ancient Athenians rpozaia, and 
by succeeding ages, rpdwaca.*. They were dedicated to some of the 
gods, especially to Jupiter, surnamed Tpdracos and Tporatovyos ;* and 
to Juno who shared in her husband’s title, and was called Tporaéa.! 
The manner of adorning trophies was by hanging up all sorts of arms 
taken from the enemy.” 

Tpdraa idpverat 
Navrevxlayv éxovra tev moAeutwy.” 


All sorts of arms that from the foe he took, 
He hung about the trophy which he rais’d. 


To these were commonly added the names of the god to whom they 
were dedicated, of the conquerors and the conquered; with an ac- 
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count of all the spoils and other remarkable occurrences of the war. 
This inscription was called ércypagy or éxéypapypa, and was frequently 
engraven, whence éml r@ rpotaiy éycoddat, to engrave on the trophy ;’ 
and sometimes it was written with ink, whence Othryades, the Lace- 
dzmonian, just surviving his victory over the Argians, caused a 
trophy to be erected, upon which, whilst supported by his spear, he 
inscribed with his own blood, instead. of ink, Act Tporatov>y.? 

The spoils were hung upon the trunk of a tree; and the olive was 
frequently used for this purpose, on account of its being the emblem 
of peace, which is a consequence of victory. Several other trees were 
also honored in the same manner, especially the oak, which was con- 
secrated to Jupiter.’ It was likewise customary to erect trophies upon 
eminences, that they might be more conspicuous.” Instead of trees, 
succeeding ages erected pillars of stone or brass to preserve the me- 
mory of their victories ; and to raise these was called iordvac rpdraor, 
an expression that was also applied to the erection of trees ; for if the 
place which was chosen was destitute of trees fit for the purpose, it 
was usual to supply that defect by erecting one.’ 

To demolish trophies was considered unlawful and sacrilegious, be- 
cause they were all consecrated to some deity. Nor was it deemed 
a less crime to pay them divine adoration, or to repair them when de- 
cayed, which was a means of reviving past injuries. For the same 
reason, those Greeks who first introduced the custom of erecting 
pillars as trophies, incurred a severe censure from the age in which 
they lived.’ 

The Macedonians never erected trophies, to which they were 
obliged by a law observed from the reign of Caranus, one of whose 
trophies was devoured by wolves ;“ aud for this reason Alexander the 
Great, how vain soever in other instances, never raised a trophy. 

After trophies fell into disuse, the Greeks still raised monuments 
to preserve the memory of their victories, and to testify their gratitude 
to the gods. Even before the disuse of trophies, statues were some- 
times erected to the gods, especially to Jupiter :” 


—- Aids tpdmaoy isrdvat Bpéras.” 


Sometimes the same god was honored with a temple on the same ac- 
count.” Sometimes they erected towers, which they adorned with 
the spoils of their enemies. 

It was also customary to raise altars tothe gods; of which we have 
an instance in Alexander, who, returning from his Indian expedition, 
erected altars scarcely inferior to the most lofty towers in height, and 
exceeding them in breadth.’ | 
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CHAP. XII. 


Military Punishments and Rewards, and the Manner of conveying 
Intelligence. 


Tue Greeks had no certain method of correcting their soldiers, 
but left that to the discretion of their commanders. In a few cases, 
indeed, the laws made provisions. 

Aidropodo, runaways, suffered death.’ 

’Aorpdrevrot, they who refused to serve in war, or who quitted their 
ranks, were obliged, by a law of Charondas, to sit three days in the 
public forum in women’s apparel.* At Athens dorpdarevrot, they who 
refused to serve in war; Aectord«rat, they who deserted their ranks ; 
and decAol, cowards, were not permitted to wear garlands, nor to enter 
the iepa Snyoredy, public temples: they were also obliged by the 
undecemviri to appear in the court called Heliza, where a fine was 
imposed, or other punishment inflicted, according to their demerit ; 
and if a fine was imposed, the criminal was imprisoned till payment 
was made.© Among these may be reckoned bubdaandes, they who lost 
their bucklers, which was deemed a mark of extreme cowardice; and 
hence a law was enacted, that whoever charged another falsely with 
this crime should be fined. But the Lacedemonians inflicted the 
severest punishments on all such offenders; for their laws obliging 
them either to conquer or die, they who quitted their bucklers were 
as much disgraced as if they had forsaken their ranks. Among the 
same people, fugitives or runaways were deprived of all honors, and 
it was reckoned a disgrace to intermarry with them; whoever met 
them in the streets had liberty to beat them, and they were not per- 
mitted to resist in their own defence; and to render them more re- 
markable, they were obliged to wear a dirty habit, to have their 
gowns patched with different colors, and their beards half shaven and 
half unshaven.’ Their reproach was likewise extended to their whole 
family ; and therefore their mothers frequently atoned for their crime 
by stabbing them at their first meeting. Demaratus, being asked why 
they punished with such severity those who quitted their bucklers, 
when the loss of the helmet or coat of mail was deemed less dis- 
graceful, replied, that these were only intended for the defence of 
single persons, whilst bucklers were serviceable to the whole army ; 
and Archilochus, the poet, was banished from Sparta for triumphing 
in an epigram at the loss of his buckler/ 

To pawn their arms was also accounted a crime among the Greeks, — 
and was forbidden by a law at Athens. 

As rewards of valor, the private soldiers were invested with office, 
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and the subordinate officers honored with higher commands.” It was 
also customary for the general to reward with large gifts those who 
had signalized themselves.’ Hence Agamemnon encourages Teucer 
to conduct hiniself bravely, by assuring him of a considerable reward 
wheii the city should be taken: 
Tlpérw rot per’ enue mpeoBnior év xep) Ohow, 
*H tplxod’, He Sdw trrovs abrotow dxerquy, 
"HE yuvatx’, h Kév Tor dudy A€Xos eioavaBalvo:.” 
Whatever treasures Greece for me design, 
The next rich honorary gift be thine ; 
Some golden tripod, or distinguish’d car, 
With coursers dreadful in the ranks of war ; 
Or some fair captive whom thy eyes approve, 
Shall recompense the warrior’s toils with love. Pops. 
Sometimes crowns were presented, on which were inscribed the names 
and actions of the persons who had merited them.’ Some were 
honored with permission to raise pillars or erect statues to the gods, 
with inscriptions declaring their victories.” This, however, was an 
honor which neither Miltiades nor Themistocles could obtain; for in 
the primitive ages rewards were distributed more sparingly than in 
succeeding times, when the road to honor became easier, and men 
were rewarded for actions which were only of an ordinary nature.” 
At Athens, another honor conferred on the valiant was, to have their 
arms deposited in the citadel, and to be called Cecropidz, citizens of 
the true ancient blood. Some were presented with a ravor\ia, com- 
plete suit of armor? Others were praised in songs of triumph,’ and 
in funeral speeches ;” and Demosthenes composed émtragrov Aédyor, a 
funeral oration, on those who fell at Cheronea.* The rewards of 
valor were denominated dpcoréia,’ éraOAa, vicnrfpia, and émcvixia. 
They who lost any of their limbs in the war, and were called aév- 
yaro., were maintained at the public charge, provided they nad not an 
estate of three Attic pounds yearly; on which account they were ex- 
amined by the senate of five hundred. Their allowance was an obo- 
lus a day: some say that they had two oboli every day ; and others, 
that they received nine drachme, or fifty-four oboli, every month.” 
The children of those who valiantly sacrificed their lives for the 
glory and preservation of the Athenian commonwealth,’ were educated 
at the public charge till they arrived at years of maturity. They 
were then preseuted with a zavor\ia, complete suit of armor,” and 
brought forth before the people, when one of the ministers proclarmed 
before them as follows: ‘‘ In remembrance of their fathers’ merits 
the republic has hitherto educated these young men, but now dis- 
misses them thus armed, that they may thank their country by imita- 
ting their fathers’ examples.” Asa farther encouragement they had 
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the honor of zpoeSpia, the first seats at shows and at all public 
meetings. — 

The laws of Solon provided also for the parents of those who died 
in war ; it being reasonable that those who had lost, in the service of 
the commonwealth, their sons, the comfort and support of their de- 
clining age, should be maintained at the public charge.’ 

The Greeks conveyed intelligence by different means, and by differ- 
ent sorts of messengers. The *pepodpdpoe were lightly armed with 
darts and hand grenadoes, or with bows and arrows ;’ one of whom 
was Phidippides, famous in the history of Miltiades for his vision of 
Pan.’ But the contrivance of all others, the most celebrated for close 
conveyance of intelligence, was the Lacedeemonian oxvradn, which was 
a white roll of parchment wrapped round a black stick, and which was 
about four cubits in length,’ and derived its name from oxiros, a skin. 
The manner and use of it was as follows :—when the magistrates com- 
missioned any general or admiral, they took two round pieces of wood, 
equal to each other in size: one of these they kept, and delivered the 
other to the commander, to whom when they had any thing of im- 
portance to communicate, they cut a long narrow scroll of parchment, 
and rolling it upon their own staff, one fold close upon another, they 
wrote their business upon it; then taking it off, they despatched it 
to the commander; and he applying the parchment to his own staff, 
the folds exactly corresponded with each other, as at the writing ; 
and the characters, which before were confused and unintelligible, 
became very plain, and attested the authenticity of the magistrates’ 
command.? 


CHAP. XIII. 
The different Sorts of Ships. 


THEY who ventured themselves on the sea made their first at- 
tempts in shallow water, and trusted not themselves at any consider- 
able distance from the shore; but being emboldened by frequent 
trials, they proceeded farther by degrees, till at length they took 
courage, and launched into the main ocean.“ 

To whom the world is indebted for the invention of ships is un- 
certain. Several persons pretend to this honor, as Prometheus, Nep- 
tune, Janus, Atlas, Hercules, Jason, Danaus, Erythreus, &c.; but 
common fame assigns it to Minerva, the mother of all the arts and 
sciences, Some, who, leaving these antiquated fables of the poets, 
endeavour to proceed with more certainty, ascribe the invention 
to the Aginensians, Phoenicians, and other inhabitants of the sea 
coasts,? 

It is supposed by some that the Athenians were the first Grecians 
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that made use of ships. The inhabitants of the isle of Agina ad- 
dicted themselves early to navigation, the invention of which, as has 
been already observed, has been attributed to them.’ The inhabitants 
of Salamis also excelled, in the heroic times, in the knowledge of 
navigation. To these may be added the Argives ;% but none of these 
people could be compared with the Cretans, who are said to have 
- possessed the empire of the sea.“ The Lacedemonians must also 
have addicted themselves at an early period to maritime affairs ;' 
though they were afterwards by a law forbidden navigation.* It was 
not till a later period, that the Corinthians became so powerful at 
sea. It is observable, that the wood which the Greeks used in build- 
ing ships was alder, poplar, or. fir,’ which being hard and light were 
‘most proper for the purpose. 

- The first ships were built without art, and possessed neither 
‘Strength nor ornament; but they consisted only of planks laid to- 
gether, and so compacted as to keep out the water.” In some places 
they were nothing more than hulks of trees made hollow, which were 
called wAota povdévaa, from their consisting of one piece of timber 
only.” In later ages, also, the same were used at some places, and 
were called cxégn in the proper acceptation of that word,’ from 
oxanrecGat, because they were made by hollowing a tree. Nor was 
wood alone applied to this purpose, but any other materials that 
floated on the water without sinking; as the Egyptian reed papyrus, 
or leather, of which in ancient times ships were frequently composed, 
and from which they were called mdota Sef 0epiva or Seppdriva. These 
were sometimes surrounded with wickers, and sometimes made only 
of leather, or hides sewed together” Of this last kind was the infer- 
nal boat of Charon.? 

When ships were brought to rather more perfection and increased 
in size, the sight of them struck the ignorant people with terror and 
‘amazement; for it occasioned no small surprise to behold floating 
castles full of men, and with expanded wings flying on the sea.’ 
From this originated the fiction of the flight of Perseus to the Gor- 
gons, who, as we are expressly told, was carried in a ship;* the story 
of Triptolemus, who was feigned to: ride upon a winged dragon, be- 
cause that in a time of dearth at Athens he sailed to more fruitful 
countries in order to supply the necessities of his people; the fable 
of the winged horse Pegasus, who, as several mythologists report,’ 
‘was only a ship of that name with sails, and on that account said to 
be the offspring of Neptune, the emperor of the sea ;“ and the stories 
of griffins, or of ships transformed into birds and _ fishes, which are 
frequently met with in the ancient poets. So acceptable to the first 
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ages of the world were inventions of this nature, that whoever made 
any improvements in the art of navigation, built ships after new 
forms, or rendered them more commodious by additional contri- 
vances, or discovered unknown countries, were numbered among the 
deified heroes, and had their inventions and discoveries consecrated 
and fixed in the heavens. Hence the signs of Aries and. Taurus, 
which were only two ships; the former of which carried Phryxus 
from Greece to Colchos, and the latter Europa out of Phoenicia into 
Crete. Hence also Argo, Pegasus, and Perseus’s Whale, were new. 
kinds of ships, which being held in great admiration by the ignorant 
people, were, in memory of their inventors, translated among the 
stars, and changed into constellations. 

At first, all-ships, for whatever use designed, were of the same 
form; but afterwards they were constructed and equipped in a differ- 
ent manner, and consisted chiefly of three sorts: ships of war, of 
burden, and of passage. 

Ships of passage were distinguished by several names, which were 
usually taken from what they carried: those which served for carry- 
ing men were called by the general names of wépia and émifsades ; 
those filled with armed men, by the particular titles of dr\traywyot 
and orpariwrides ; and those in which horses were transported were 
named immnyol, immaywyol, &c. 

Ships of burden were called 6Axddes,’ goprnyol,” and zdoia, to dis- 
tinguish them from ships of war, which were properly termed vies. 
They were usually of a round form,* and were large and capacious 
that they might contain a great quantity of victuals, provisions, and 
other necessaries with which they were laden; and hence they were 
sometimes called ozpoyyvAai;’ as, on the contrary, ships of war were 
named paxpai,*? because they were longer than the former. They 
agreed in part with the transport vessels, which were of a form be- 
tween the ships of war and of burden, and were exceeded by the lat- 
ter in capaciousness, and by the former in length. There was also 
another difference: ships of war, though not entirely destitute of 
sails, were chiefly rowed with oars, that they might be able to tack 
about and approach the enemy on his weakest side; and hence ships 
of war were usually called éaicwor and ckwrjpn, because managed by 
oars. On the contrary, vessels governed by sails. were at the mercy 
of the winds, and could not be conducted with so much steadiness ; 
and ships of burden were commonly governed with sails, and those 
of transport often towed with cords; but in both these, the three 
modes of government, by sails, oars, and cords, were occasionally 
used, 

Ships of war are said to have been first rigged out by Parhalus, or 
Samyres; some say, by Semiramis, and others,“ by Ageon. They 
were farther distinguished from other sorts of ships by various engines 
and buildings ; some of which were intended to defend their own sol- 
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diers, and others to annoy the enemy. They were also distinguished 
from each other in later ages by several orders or banks of oars, 
which were not placed ou the same level in different parts of the 
ship; but the seats being fixed at the back of each other, ascended 
gradually in the manner of stairs. The most usual number of these 
banks was three, four, and five; and hence there is such frequent 
mention of vijes rpcjpets,’ rerprjpers,° and wevripecs,? trireme, quadri- 
reme, and quinquireme gallies, which exceeded one another by a 
bank of oars, and consequently being built more high, rowed with 
greater strength. In the primitive times the long ships had only one 
bank of oars, whence they are sometimes termed povypets, and KéAnres, 
from the name of a single horse ;_ but when we find them called rey- 
Tnkovropo, and as far as éxardvropo., we are not to understand that 
they were rowed with 50 or 100 banks, but only with 50 or 100 oars. 
One of these was the ship Argo, which was invented by Jason in the 
year before Jesus Christ 1253, was rowed with 50 oars, and was the first. 
of the long ships that sailed out of the ports of Greece ;* for till that 
time all vessels were of a form more inclining to oval. Others/ carry 
the invention of long ships rather higher, and refer it to Danaus, who, 
they say, sailed from Egypt into Greece in a ship of fifty oars; and 
even if Jason introduced long ships into Greece, he cannot be consi- 
dered as the contriver of them, but rather as the imitator of the Egyp- 
tian or African model, the latter of which had been composed by 
Atlas some time before, and was much used in those parts. The 
Erythrzans were the first that eniployed a double bank of oars ;¢ this 
was farther enlarged with the accession of a third, by Aminocles of 
Corinth* or by the Sidonians;* Aristotle, a Carthaginian, added a 
fourth; Nesicthon of Salamis,* or Dionysius the Sicilian,’ a fifth: 
Xenagoras the Syracusan, a sixth; Nesigiton increased the number 
to ten; Alexander the Great, to twelve; Ptolemy Soter, to fifteen ; 
Philip, the father of Perseus, to sixteen ;” Demetrius, the son of An- 
tigonus, to thirty; and Ptolemy Philopater, to forty.” The last 
mentioned ship appeared at a distance like a floating mountain or 
island, and, at a nearer view, resewbled a great castle on the water: 
it contained four thousand rowers, four hundred mariners employed 
in other services, and almost three thousand soldiers; but this and 
such like fabrics were rendered unwieldy by their bulk, and were 
more for show and ostentation than for real use. The common names 
by which they were known were Cyclades, or tne, islands or moun- 
tains,’ to which they seemed almost equal in size; and they con- 
sisted, as it is said, of as many materials as were sufficient for the 
construction of at least fifty triremes. 
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Besides those already mentioned, there were other ships with half 
banks of oars; as #codéa or jptodos, which was between an unireme 
and bireme, and consisted of a bank and a half; and rpenpeuodéa, 
which was between a bireme and trireme, and had two banks and a 
half. These, though perhaps built in other respects after the model 
of the long ships, or ships of war, are seldom comprehended under 
that name, and are sometimes mentioned in opposition to them. 
There were several other ships, which differed from those already 
enumerated, and which were appropriated to particular uses, or fitted 
for certain seas. These were employed on urgent necessities in na- 
val battles, but more commonly as tnperccal, tenders, and victual- 
ling ships, to supply the main fleet with provisions; and sometimes 
they were built for expedition to carry expresses, and observe the 
motions of the enemy, without danger of being taken by the heavier 
and armed vessels. They were distinguished from the former by the 
manner of their construction and equipment, being partly like ships 
of war, and partly like ships of burden ; and in some respects differing 
from both, as the various exigencies in which they were employed 
seemed to require. 


CHAP. XIV. 
The Parts, Ornaments, &c. of Ships. 


THE principal parts of which ships consisted were three; the 
body, the prow, and the stern. These were again composed of seve- 
ral smaller parts. 

1. In the body, or middle part of the ship, was rpdms,? the keel, 
which was composed of wood, and therefore, from its strength and 
firmness, called ore‘py.? It was placed at the bottom of the ship to 
cut through the waves,” and was, therefore, narrow and sharp; and 
hence it is observable that not all ships, but only the paxpal, whose 
bodies were strait and of a small circumference, were provided with 
keels, the rest having usually flat bottoms.’ Round the keel were 
placed pieces of wood to save it from damage when the ship was first 
launched, or when it bulged against rocks; and these were denomi- 
nated yeAedouara, wedges,’ and were the same as those now called 
bilgeways. 

Next to the rpdmts was gadxes," called by the moderns the limber, 
within which was contained the éyrAéa, pump, through which water 
was conveyed out of the ship.” 

After this was deurépa rpdms, second keel, called by the moderns 
the kelson, which was placed beneath the pump, and called Aéofuor, 
XAAKivn, KAetroTddiov :” by some it is erroneously supposed to be the 
same as oaAkts. . 
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Above the pump was a hollow place called xofAn rijs vnos,* the hold 
of the ship, or kuros and ydo7pa,’ because it was large and capacious, 
and in the form of a vessel or belly. This was surrounded with ribs, 
which were pieces of wood rising from the keel upwards, and called 
voueis,* and éycoldia,* the belly of the ship being contained within 
them ; upon these were placed certain planks, which the Greeks de- 
nominated évrepoveias’ or évrepwrida. 

The zAevpai,’ sides of the ship, denominated by the moderns the 
top timbers, which encompassed all the former parts, were composed 
of large rafters extended from prow to stern, and called izo2wpara,? 
Cworijpes,’ and Cwpedvuara,’ because by them the whole ship was 
girded or surrounded. These rafters are now denominated wales. 

In both these sides the rowers had their places, which were called 
rotxo. and édwAca,’ and were situated above one another: the lowest 
was called @dAapos,” and those who labored in it were denominated 
Oaddpuor ; the middle evya,’ and the men evyioc; and the uppermost 
Opavor,* and the rowers @pavirar. In these were spaces through 
which the rowers put their oars, and which, being sometimes one 
continued vacuity, were called rpadnt. They were, however, more 
commonly distinct holes, each of which was intended for a single oar; 
these holes were denominated rpyjuara, rpytijpara,’ and dp0adpol,” 
because they were not unlike the eyes of living creatures; and all of 
them were, by a more general name, termed éyxwza, from their con- 
taining the oars.” "Ey«woy signified the spaces between banks of 
oars on each side, in which passengers were placed. Upon the top of 
all these was a passage or place to walk on, called wdapodos, and zapa- 
Opavos, from its being joined to the Opavo, uppermost bank of oars, 
and was the same as the gangway. | 

2. Ilpwpa, the prow, foredeck, or forecastle, was sometimes called | 
pérwror, the forehead,’ and éuGoror, the beak of the ship.’ Mention 
is made of ships which had two prows and two sterns. It was cus- 
tomary to beautify the prow with gold, and with various sorts of 
colors. In the primitive ages red was the prevailing color; and 
hence ships were commonly designated puAromdpyor and gowrkomdpnor, 
red-faced.’ Blue, or sky-color, as resembling the color of the sea, 
was also frequently used; and hence ships were sometimes called 
xvavompwpo” and kvavéuGoro.’ The Greeks likewise employed seve- 
ral other colors, which were often annealed by wax melted in the 
fire, that neither the sun, the wind, nor the water, could efface them. 
This art was called from the wax «xypoypagia; and from the fire 
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éyxavorecy.’ In these colors the various forms of gods, animals, 
plants, &c. were usually described, and were also often added as or- 
naments to other parts of the ship. 

The sides of the prow were termed zrepa, wings, and apia, or 
rather wapeai, cheeks. The top of these, and also of the stern, was 
called wapetepecia,” because void of rowers. 

3. [ptprn, the stern, or quarter-deck, was sometimes denominated 
ovpa, the tail,” from its being the hindmost part of the ship. It was 
of a more circular form than the prow, the extremity of which was 
sharp, that it might cut the water; it was also higher than the prow, 
and was the place in which the pilot sat to steer. The bow of it was 
called émceiwy, and the planks of which that was composed were de- 
nominated ra wepiroveca. Rather below the top was another place 
called dcdvéduoy, the interior part of which was termed évOémuov. 

The ornaments, with which the extremities of the ship were deco- 
rated, were called by the general name of axpdvea,” or vedv xopwrides ;* 
and those of the prow were also denominated dxpoord\ua,’ from being 
placed at the end of the ozdd\os, which was a long plank at the head 
of the prow, and therefore sometimes termed repixegadaia.* The form 
of them sometimes resembled helmets, and sometimes living crea- 
tures, but most frequently winded into a circular form; and hence 
they were commonly named xopipPac or xépupBa,” and Kcopwrides. 

To the dxpoord\ca in the prow answered the d@daora,’ quarter- 
badges, in the stern, which were often of a circular form, or fashioned 
like wings ; to which a little shield, called dozideioy or domdioxn, was 
frequently affixed. Sometimes a piece of wood was erected, upon 
which ribbands of different colors were hung, and served instead of 
a flag’ to distinguish the ship, and of a weathercock to signify the 
quarters of the wind. This was the ensign-staff. 

Xnvioxos was so called from yy, a goose, the figure of which it 
resembled, because geese were considered as fortunate omens to 
mariners, from their swimming on the surface of the water.? This 
ornament, according to some, was fixed at the bottom of the prow, 
where it was joined to the foremost part of the keel, and was the 
part to which anchors were fastened when cast into the sea; but 
others say that it was placed at the other end of the ship, and fixed 
at the extremity of the stern.’ 

Ilapacnpov was the flag by which ships were distinguished from 
one anothers ‘It was placed in the prow just below the orddos, be- 
ing sometimes carved, and frequently painted, and representing the 
form of a mountain, tree, flower, &c. In this it was distinguished 
from that called tutela, the safeguard of the vessel, which always re- 
presented some of the gods, to whose care: and protection the ship 
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was recommended ; for which reason the tutela was held sacred, and. 
was a refuge and sanctuary to those who fled to it. Prayers also 
and sacrifices were offered, and oaths confirmed before the tutela, as 
the abode of the tutelary and presiding deity of the ship. Some- 
times, indeed, it was taken for the mapdonuov ;¢ and perhaps in some 
instances the images of gods were represented upon the flags. By 
some the tutela is placed in the prow; but most authors of credit 
assign it to the stern." The tutela and wapdenpoy are frequently dis- 
tinguished in express words ;‘ the former being always signified by the 
image of a god, and the latter usually by that of some creature, or 
feigned representation. The ship in which Europa was conveyed 
from Pheenicia into Crete had a bull for its flag, and Jupiter for its 
tutelary deity; and this gave rise to the fable of her being ravished 
by that god in the shape of a bull. It was customary for the an- 
cients to commit their ships to the protection of those deities whom 
they thought most concerned for their safety, or to whom they bore 
any relation or affection. The whole fleet of Theseus, consisting of 
sixty sail, were under the care of Minerva, the protectress of Athens ;* 
the navy of Achilles was committed to the Nereids, or sea nymphs, 
because he was related to them by his mother Thetis, who was one 
of their number; and the Beeotian ships had for their tutelary god 
Cadmus, represented with a dragon in his hand, because he was the 
founder of Thebes, the principal city in Beeotia. Single ships also 
were recommended to certain deities, who were the reputed protec- 
tors of their country or family, or who presided over the business in 
which they were engaged; thus merchants committed themselves” 
and their ships to the care of Mercury, soldiers to Mars, and lovers 
to Venus and Cupid.! 

On the prow of the ship, about the orddos, was a round piece of 
wood called zrvxis, and sometimes d¢8adpos, the eye of the ship, be- 
cause it was fixed on the foredeck.”’ This was the head; and on it 
was inscribed the name of the ship, which was usually taken from the 
flag :” hence occurs the frequent mention of ships denominated Pe- 
gasi, Scylle, Bulls, Rams, Tigers, &c. which the poets represented as 
living creatures that transported men from one country to another; 
and, according to some, there was no other foundation for the well- 
known fictions of Pegasus, of the winged horse Bellerophon, and of 
the Ram that is said to have carried Phryxus to Colchos. 

__ The lower parts of the ship, which were under water, were called 
by the general name of #ada ; and the higher parts which were visi- 
ble, by that of éfada.° | 

The whole being completed, the ship was fortified with pitch to 
secure the wood from the water; and hence ships were frequently 
denominated péAava, black” The first that used pitch were the 
inhabitants of Phzeacia,? afterwards called Corsica. For the same 
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purpose wax was employed,’ which was sometimes mixed with rosin 
and other materials ; and hence the colors of ships being various, the 
poets distinguished them by various epithets. 

Lastly, the ship being decked with garlands and flowers, and the 
mariners adorned with crowns, it was launched into the sea with loud 
acclamations and other expressions of joy;* and being purified by a 
priest with a lighted torch, an egg, and brimstone,‘ or in some other 
manner, it was consecrated to the god whose image it carried. 


CHAP. XV. 


Naval Instruments. 


THE instruments used in navigation were of different sorts, being 
either necessary to all kinds of navigation, or only to some particular 
form of it, as that by sails, oars, &c. The principal of the former 
were these which follow :— : | 

I]ydaAcoy," the rudder, was placed on the hindmost deck, and by 
it the pilot directed the course of the ship. The several parts of the 
rudder were otaé,’ $Oelp,” rrepvy.or,* avyny,’ and xapat.*. The an- 
cient Greeks used only one rudder,“ which was fortified on both sides 
with hurdles made of the branches of sallow or osier, that it might 
resist the impetuosity of the waves.’? Afterwards, in their greatest 
ships they employed two rudders,‘ and sometimes three or four. The 
places of these are uncertain, and perhaps were not always the same ; 
but it seems probable that, when only two rudders were used, one 
was fixed to the foredeck, the other to the hindmost ; and hence we 
meet with vijes dudizpupyor, ships with two sterns. When four rud- 
ders were employed, one was probably fixed on each side of the 
vessel. . 

The anchor was called a&yxvpa, and evv7) ;? and hence the phrases, 
avaorgy, to draw out the anchor ;’ ape dykvpay, to raise the an- 
chor’ ‘The invention of the anchor is by some ascribed to the Tus- 
cavs,® and by others to Midas, the son of Gordius, whose anchor was 
preserved in one of the temples of Jupiter ;* and as there were differ- 
ent sorts of anchors, it is not improbable that both had a just claim 
to part of the invention. The most ancient anchors were only large 
stones bored through the middle ;’ or were made of wood, to which 
a great quantity of lead was commonly fixed; and in some places 
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baskets full of stones,* and sacks filled with sand, were employed for 
the same purpose: all these were suspended by cords into the sea, 
and by their weight impeded the course of the ship. Afterwards, 
_ anchors were made of iron, and furnished with teeth, which fastening 
to the bottom of the sea kept the vessel immoveable; and hence 
oddvres, teeth, frequently signifies anchors. At first there was only 
one tooth, whence anchors were called érepdcropor 3’ but in a short 
time a second was added by Eupalamus,” or by Anacharsis the Scy- 
thian philosopher ;” and the anchors with two teeth were denomi- 
nated dppiBora, or dudioropor. Every ship had several anchors, 
one of which exceeding the rest in size and strength was peculiarly 
termed iepa, and was never used except in extreme danger; and 
hence (dddAcv &ykvpav icpay, to cast the sacred anchor, was pro- 
verbially applied to such as were forced to their last refuge.’ 

"Eppa,? Oepédwos, Eproua, was ballast, with which ships were poised ; 
and hence it is called do¢daXtopa wdoiov, the stability of the ship; 
and hence dveppdrioroy wdotov, a ship without ballast. It was usually 
of sand, and sometimes of any other heavy materials.’ It is also 
sometimes denominated cegados and xepaddv.” 

Bodts, sometimes called xarazeipyrnpin,’ was an instrument with 
which they sounded the depth of the sea, and discovered whether the 
bottom was firm and commodious for anchorage, or dangerous by 
reason of quicksands or other obstructions. It was commonly of 
lead or brass, or other weighty metal, and suspended by a chain into 
the deep. Hence fodégew signifies to sound the depth of the sea 
with this instrament.’ 

Kovrol, sometimes denominated z)ijxrpa,” were long poles used to 
sound the depth of shallow water, to thrust the vessel from rocks 
and shelves, and to impel it forwards in fords aud shallows, where 
the water was not sufficiently strong to carry it. 

"AroBabpar,” ériSabpar,” avaPabpat,* or kripaxes, were little bridges 
or stairs, which joined the land to ships, or ships to one another. 

"Ayrdioy, &vrAov, was an engine or machine by which filth and im- 
pure water were drawn out of the ship.’ 

To some of the above-mentioned instruments certain ropes were 
required, which were distinguished according to their several uses :— 

Ileicuara were cables with which anchors were cast into the sea,’ 
and which were sometimes denominated xapAor,? or kapnror.” Hence, 
when Christ, speaking of the difficulty of a rich man’s entering into 
heaven, tells his disciples that it is harder than for a camel to pass 
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through the eye of a needle, Theophylact and some others interpret 
the word xcapndos, not of the animal called a camel, but a cable.¢ 

‘P¥para,’ dAKol, or ameipat, were ropes by which ships were towed, 
and were such as are now denominated hawsers. 

’Andyea, éxlyea, weiopara,’ mpuprhova’ were cords with which 
ships were tied tothe shore. In most harbours stones were erected: for 
this purpose, which were bored through like rings, and thence called 
SaxriAcoz, and to which cords cast from the stern were fastened ;° but 
in harbours not exposed to the violence of the winds and waves, ships 
remained loose and untied : 


"Ev 5& Ayuhy evoppos, tv’ ov Xpew melopards eorw.” 
So still the port, there was no need of ropes. 


The instruments used in rowing were the following :— 

Korat, oars, received their denomination from Copas, who is said 
to have invented them; they were also called épezpoi. II\arn was the 
blade or broad part of the oar, which was usually covered with brass 
that it might with greater force and strength repel the waves, and last 
longer. There were several banks of oars placed gradually above 
each other: the oars of the lowest bank were shorter than the rest, 
and called Oaddépuat, or Oadrapidiac; those of the middle banks were 
termed Guyiac; and those of the uppermost Opaynricat and Opavir- 
des, and were the longest, being at the greatest distance from the wa- 
ter; and, therefore, that the rowers might be more able to manage 
them, it was customary to fix lead to the handles of these last,’ lest 
the bottom should outweigh the top. : | 

Xeadpot were round pieces of wood, on which the rowers hung 
their oars when they rested ; hence vais rpéoxadpos denoted a ship with 
three rows of scalmi, or a trireme. 

Tpdror," rporwripes,’ were leathern thongs with which the oars 
were hung on the scalmi, and with which the rudder was also bound.* 
Leather and skins of animals were applied to several other uses, as to 
cover the oxaApoi, and the holes through which the oars were put, to 
preserve them from wearing.” Under the rowers also were placed 
skins called irnpéora, and sometimes tzayxorea OF UroTUyLa TOY EpETaY, 
from guarding the elbows or breeches of the rowers. 

‘EdoAa, céApara, Cvya, were the seats of the rowers. 

Various terms are applied to oars and rowers: as, rijs kwrns émtAa~ 
Béc0at, to take the oar ;” rporovaat, to be bound by the cord to the 
oar ;° doxwyua, the skin with which the sides of the spaces were co- 
vered through which they put the oars ;? épéccecv, to row 3% épeldecy,” 
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and éA\avyey,* to ply the oar; cydoa:, to restrain the oar; Sawrlay 
édxetv, to pull two oars ;” duo0ppobeir, to assist a rower ;” plerewpoxoreiy, 
to row in vain ;” rapods, the broad part of the oar.* 

The instruments used in sailing were as follows :— 

‘Ioria, pwoowves, Eppeva,’ dOdvat,* papn,” Aalgn,’ sails, are said by 
some to have been invented by Dedalus, and to have given rise to the 
fable of his using wings; but others refer this invention to Icarus, 
and to Dedalus the contrivance of the masts and sail-yards.° At first 
there was only one sail ina ship; but afterwards more were found 
convenient; and their names were as follows :— 

"Aprépwy was the top or main-sail, which hung upon the top of the 
mast.? : 

*Axadrca were the great sails, or courses.’ 

__ Addwy was the small sail, or sprit-sail, on the foredeck : some think 
that dé\wy and dxarcov were the same. | | 

"Exidpopuos was the mizzen-sail, which was larger than the last, and 
hung in the hind-deck.é 

Sails were commonly made of linen ;* sometimes of any other ma- 
terials capable of receiving and repelling the wind; sometimes of 
leather;* and at other times of garments: hence the fable of Her- 
cules, who is said to have sailed with the back of a lion, because he 
used no other sail than his garment, which was the skin of a lion.* 

The phrases oréAXev o0dvnv, oréddew toria,! and ovoréddew ioria,” 
signify to contract or shorten the sails; and d&a\ovv iaria, and wergy 
torta,” to expand or loosen the sails. | 

Kepaiat, xépara, the sail-yards, were pieces of wood fixed upon the 
mast, to which the sails were tied.” The name signifies a horn; and 
hence its extremities were called dxpoxépaca ; and its arms inclining 
to a circular figure were termed dyxtAa. It had other parts close 
to the mast called &uBoda and cbpBora, by which it was moved, and 
which were the halyards. 3 

‘Iords was the mast of the ship. Every ship had several masts ; but 
we are told that at first there was only one mast,’ which being fixed 
in the middle of the ship, the hole in which it was inserted was called 
peoddpun.? When they landed, the mast was taken down and placed 
on an iostrument denominated toroddé«n,” which was a case in which the 
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mast was deposited,’ but which, some say,’ was only a piece of wood 
against which it was reared. Hence, when the mast was set or erected, 
it was termed dpOovcOa.” The parts of the mast were these :—zrépva 
or wrépyn, the heel or foot, was the lower part of the mast ;” Auwas, 
Awos,” or tpaynros,* nearly the middle part of the mast, to which the 
sail was fixed; capyzjovor, the highest part of the mast, and the pulley 
by which the ropes were turned round ;” @wpd«ov, the poop, built in 
the manner of a turret, upon which soldiers stood to cast darts ; 
above this was a piece of wood called ixpioy, the extremity of: which 
was termed #\axdrn, upon which hung a ribband called éxiceiwy, from 
its continual motion with the wind: this last was that which is now 
termed the dogvane staff. . 
_ The names of the ropes necessary for the above-mentioned parts 
were the following :-— , 
’Exirovoe were the ropes with which the sails were bound to the 
main-mast.? Some say that they were the cables by which the. sail- 
yards were governed, so that one part of the sails might be raised, 
and the other lowered, according to the will of the pilot. Others 
think that the cord with which the sail-yards were tied to the mast 
was termed xéAwy; and that by which they were contracted or dilated, 
vmrépa.? . 
[Ides were cords, or braces, at the corners of the sails,’ which 
were managed by them as occasion required. Ilpdzodes were small 
cords, or clew-lines, below the rédes, which could be loosed and con- 
tracted by them. The use of both was to contract, dilate, or change 
the sails, as occasion seemed to require. Sometimes qédes signified 
the same as the modern shrouds.” 
Mecovpiae were stays by which the mast was erected or let down ;° 
but others suppose that they belonged to the sails. : 
TIpérovoe were cords, or back-stays, which passing through a pulley 
at the top of the mast were tied on one side to the prow, and on the 
other to the stern, to kéep the mast steady and immoveable, Some 
say that they were used in raising or letting down the sails.’ . 
The materials of which these and other ropes were made were at 
first leathern thongs; but afterwards they employed flax, hemp, 
broom, and, in short, all the different plants and barks of trees which 
could serve for that purpose. The ancient Greeks, however, pre- 
ferred cables of rushes or sea-willow, which they procured from 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Naval Instruments of War. 


THE parts and construction of ships have been treated of in gene- 
ral terms; and it remains to give a short account of what was neces- 
sary in the equipment of a vessel of war. 

“EpBodov was a beak of wood fortified with brass, whence it was 
called ydéAcwpa veo ;? and ships are sometimes designated by the 
epithets yadkéuPoror and yadkeuPorddes.* One or more of these was 
always fastened to the prow to annoy the ships of the enemy; and 
the whole prow was sometimes covered with brass to guard it from 
rocks and assaults. ‘These beaks were first used by Piszeus an Ita- 
lian ;’ for as they are never mentioned by Homer, it is very probable 
that the primitive Greeks had no knowledge of them. Alschylus, in- 
deed, gives to the ship of Nestor the epithet of dexéuPodos, armed with 
ten beaks ;” and Iphigenia, as we have already noticed, speaks of 
brazen beaks ;* but it may be justly questioned whether the descrip- 
tion of them is not taken from’ the practice of later times. These 
beaks were at first long and high; but afterwards they were made 
short and firm, and placed so low as to pierce the enemy’s ships under 
water. Above the beak was another instrument called zpoeu/oXis. 
Beaks were usually adorned with various figures of animals, &c. 

-’EmwriSes were pieces of wood placed on each side of the prow,? 
to guard it from the beaks of the enemy; and as prows were usually 
compared to faces, these were thought to resemble ears, whence their 
name seems to have been derived. 

Karaocrpwpara,’ cavidopara, hatches, were sometimes called xara- 
gpaypara; and hence we meet with vées tegpaypévac and kardagpaxrot, 
covered ships, or vessels of war, which are frequently opposed to 
ships of passage or burden, denominated ddpaxra, uncovered, or. 
without hatches. This covering was of wood, and erected on purpose 
for the soldiers, who, standing as it were upon an eminence, levelled 
their missive weapons with greater force and certainty against their 
enemies. In the primitive ages, and in particular about the time of 
the Trojan war, the soldiers fought upon the foremost and hindmost 
decks ;” and, therefore, when Homer makes mention of ixpia yvyos, 
which his scholiasts have interpreted hatches, we must understand him 
to intend only the parts that were covered in those days :° 

ynov ixpe-emdxero, Hapa BiBacbwvr.t 
He march’d upon the hatches with long strides, 
The other parts of the ship were first covered by the Thasians.” 

Besides the coverings of ships already mentioned, and denominated 
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karagpaypara, there were other coverings to guard the soldiers from 
their enemies, which were called rapagpéypara, wepigpdypara, mapa- 
meTdopara, TapaPrhpara, rpocadippara, &c. These were commonly 
hides and such like materials, which were hung on both sides of the 
ship to prevent the waves from beating overboard, and to receive the 
darts cast from the adverse ships, that under them the soldiers might 
annoy their enemies without danger. 

AcAgiy was a machine consisting of a massy piece of lead or iron, 
which was cast into the form of a dolphin, and hung with cords.and 
pulleys to the sail-yards or mast; and being thrown with violence 
into the adverse ships, it shattered them very much, or by its weight 
and force sunk them to the bottom of the sea.” 

Another difference between ships of war and other vessels was, that 
the former had commonly a helmet engraven on the top of their 
masts.” 


CHAP. XVII. 
The Mariners and Sea Forces. 


THE ancients observed no difference of rank among seamen; but 
the same person was employed in those duties, which, in latter ages, 
were performed by different men, to whom they gave the several 
names of rowers, mariners, and soldiers.” At first, all these were the 
same persons, who laid down their arms to labor at the oar, or per- 
form what was necessary to the government of their ships, and who, 
when occasion required, resumed their arms to assault their enemies. 
This appears every where in Homer: 


épéra © ev Exdorn wevThkovra 
"EuBéBacuy rétwy ed elddtes.Y 

Each ship had fifty rowers that were skill’d 
Well in the shooting art. 


These were called atrepérac.* This was the practice of those times 
in which no great preparations were made for equipping ships of war ; 
but the same vessels were thought sufficient for transportation and 
fight. Afterwards, when the art of naval warfare began to be im- 
proved, it became customary to furnish ships of war with the three 
following sorts of men :— 

"Epérar, kwrnAdrat,* were rowers, who were also called of vmapxov- 
res,’ and ra wAnpwpara ;° though we are told that this last was a name 
of great extent, comprehending not only those who rowed, but all 
other persons in the ship, and was sometimes also applied to what- 
ever the vessel contained.“ When ships had several banks of oars, 
the uppermost rowers were called @pavira:, and their bank was deno- 
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minated Opavos;° the lowest, Oardpuor, Oarapirar, and Oadapakes, 
and their bank @ddapos; those in the middle, Euyirac and pecoet= 
yeot, and their banks, how many soever in number, Gvy4. Every one 
had a distinct oar, for, except in cases of necessity, one oar was never 
managed by more than one person; but their labor and pay were not 
the same, for they who were placed in the uppermost banks, by rea- 
son of their distance from the water and the length of their oars, 
underwent more toil and labor than those in the inferior banks, and 
were therefore rewarded with greater wages. The rowers in ships 
of burden were denominated orpoyyvAovatrac;’ those in triremes, 
tpinpérac; and the rest obtained appellations from the names of the 
ships in which they labored. They who were foremost in their re- 
spective banks, and sat nearest the prow, were called zpéxwror; and 
on the other side, they who were placed next the stern were deno- 
minated ézixwzot,é as being behind their comrades. Their work was 
esteemed most laborious and servile, and therefore the most notorious 
malefactors were frequently condemned to it; for, besides their in- 
cessant toil in rowing, their rest was very uneasy, and they had no 
other place for reposing their wearied bodies than the seats on which 
they had Jabored all the day.“ The rest of the ship’s crew usually 
slept in the same manner; but the commanders’ and persons of su- 
perior rank were permitted to have clothes spread under them : 
' Kav & up" ‘Obuaaqi ordperav piryds Te, Alvov TE 

Nos € er Teplogy yAapupis (iva viryperov <¥5n) 

Tptuvns, dy 5& Kat ards eBhoaro, Kal KaTéAEKTO 

Suyn.* 

Upon the deck soft painted robes they spread, 

With linen cover’d, for the hero’s bed : 

He climb’d the lofty stern, then gently prest 

The swelling couch, and lay composed to rest. Pore. 
They who would not submit to this provision were considered effe- 
minate, and unable to endure the toils and hardships of war; and 
Alcibiades was censured by the Athenians for having a bed hung 
upon cords.! 

Nadtrat, mariners, were exempted from laboring at the oar; but 
they performed all other duties in the ship, and, to prevent confusion, 
each executed his appropriate office; one being emploved in rearing 
the mast, another in fitting the sail-yards, another in hoisting the sails, 
and the rest in different parts of the ship, every one in his proper 
place.” Hence they were designated by different names: they who 
were appointed to govern the sails were called dppeviorat, from apye- 
va, sails; they who ascended the ropes to descry distant countries or 
ships were denominated cyowvoBdrar, &c. There was a sort of men 
inferior to the former, and called pecovatrar, who were not confined 
to any certain place or duty, but who were ready on all occasions to 
attend on the rest of the seamen, and supply them with whatever they 
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wanted.” The crew of the ship were usually wicked and profligate 
fellows, without any sense of religion or humanity.’ 

The soldiers who served at sea were denominated émifarat, azo Tov 
éxesaive, from ascending the ships, or the hatches where they fought. 
They were armed in the same manner as the land forces, only there 
was among them a greater number of heavy-armed men :? and_ their 
whole armor, though in form usually the same-as that employed on 
land, exceeded the latter in strength. They had also some new in- 
struments of war never used on shore, the principal of which were 
the following :— nie ) 

Adpara vaipaya! were spears of an unusual length, sometimes ex- 
ceeding twenty cubits; and hence they were called gvora vatpaya and 
peaxpa 3” 
Of ard vndy ti werAcuvdwy émiBavtes, 

Maxpotor Evoroict, TA pa op em vyvoly Exerto 
Navmaxa, KoAAHEVTa.S 

With spears that in the vessels ready lay, 
These strove to make the enemy give way ; 
Long spears, for sea fights only made, composed 
Of several pieces. 

Apéravoy,’ dopvdpéxavorv,” or Speravngpdpos Kkepaia,® was an engine 
of iron, crooked like a sickle, and fixed to the top of a long pole. 
With this instrument they cut in sunder the cords of the sail-yards ; 
and thus letting the sails down, they disabled the light ships of the 
enemy. Not unlike this was another instrument, which was armed 
at the end with a broad iron head, edged on both sides, and which 
was used in cutting the cords that tied the rudder to the slip. 

Kepatac” were engines to cast stones into the ships of the enemy. 

Upon the main-mast hung another instrument, which resembled a 
battering ram, and which consisted of a long beam and a head of iron, 
and was pushed with great violence against the sides of hostile ships. 

Xelp oSnpa was a grappling iron, which was cast from an engine 
into the ships of the enemy, and which is said to have been first used 
in Greece by Pericles the Athenian.” Different from this were the 
éprayes, which were hooks of iron hanging upon the top of a pole, 
and which being fastened with chains to the mast, or other high part 
of the ship, and then cast with great force into the vessel of the 
enemy, caught it up into the air. _ In order to avert the mischief of 
these weapons, which are said to have been invented by Anacharsis,’” 
the Scythian philosopher, the ships were covered with hides, which 
repelled or blunted the stroke of the iron.’ 

The dominion of the sea was not confined to any one of the Gre- 
cian states. They were constantly striving for empire, which some 
by various turns of fortune sometimes obtained, and of which, in-a 
few months or years, they were again dispossessed. ‘The people that 
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enjoyed it longest, and: maintained it with the greatest fleet after 
Greece had arrived at the height of its glory, were the Athenians, 
who first began seriously to apply themselves to naval affairs about 
the time of the invasion of Xerxes. Themistocles interpreted the 
oracle, which advised to defend themselves with walls of wood, to 
signify that they should trust themselves to a navy, and prevailed on 
them to convert their whole time and treasure to the building of a 
fleet. The’ money employed om this design was the revenue of the 
silver mines at .Laureotis, which had formerly been distributed among 
the people, who, through the persuasion of Themistocles, were in- 
duced to part with their income, in order to provide for the public 
security. With this a hundred triremes were fitted out against the 
numerous fleet of Xerxes, over which, with the assistance of their 
allies, they obtained a complete: victory. Afterwards, the number 
of their ships was increased to four hundred ;* and the Athenian 
navy consisted of twice as many as those of all the rest of Greece.’ 
Demosthenes restored to the people their ancient revenues, and main- 
tained the fleet by dividing the rich citizens into ouptpopiat, compa- 
nies, who were obliged to contribute largely from. their substance. 
The allies either furnished a proportionate number of ships, or sent 
their quota in money.° The cities, also, which the Athenians con- 
quered, were obliged either to furnish money, or to supply them with 
ships of war ;4 and thus the greatest part of the Grecian cities con- 
tributed to augment the Athenian greatness. 

. The fleet of the inhabitants of Corinth and Corcyra is said to-have 
been the most’ancient ;. but the Cretans were the first that acquired 
the sovereignty of the sea.’ Prohibited by their lawgiver from build- 
ing vessels, or employing seamen, it was not till the Peloponnesian 
war that the Lacedzmonians were taught the necessity of possessing 
a navy 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Naval Officers. 


IN all fleets there were two sorts of officers, of whom one governed 
the ships and mariners; the other was entrusted with the command 
of the soldiers, but had also authority over the masters and crews of 
the ships. The latter were as follows:— ; 

_ 2rédapxos,§ vavapxos,” or orparnyos, was the admiral, whose com- 
mission varied according to the exigency of times and circumstances; 
the office being sometimes executed by one person, and sometimes by 
two or three, who were invested with equal authority. Their conti- 
nuance in command was also regulated by the people, who prolonged 
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or shortened it at pleasure and hence Epaminondas,’ seeing that his 
country would be in great danger on the resignation of his office, held 
it four months longer than he was commissioned, and in that time 
gave a new turn to the Theban affairs, but was afterwards tried for 
disobedience, and narrowly escaped the punishment of death; for it 
was feared that such a precedent might at some time be the means of 
enslaving the commonwealth. The Lacedemonians also were so jea- 
lous of their liberties, that by an express law no person was allowed 
to be admiral more than once ;* and in consequence of this law, they 
were frequently obliged to commit their fleet to inexperienced com- 
manders. ii 

‘EmtoroXevs,! sometimes called émorodcagdpos, was vice-admiral, or 
commander-in-chief under the admiral. | 

Tpufpapxos was captain of a trireme,” who commanded all the other 
soldiers in it. The captains of other ships of war were dignified with 
titles derived from the vessels which they commanded ; as weyrnkdéy- 
TOPOS, KC. 

The officers who had the care of the ships were the following :— 

"ApyexuPepyqrac” were they who were entrusted with the manage- 
ment of all marine affairs, and who provided commodious harbours, 
directed the course of the fleet, and ordered all other things respect- 
ing it, except those which related to war. 

KuBeprijrns? was the master or pilot, who had the care of the ship, 
and the government of the seamen in it, and who sat at the stern to 
steer.” All matters were conducted according to his direction ; and it 
was therefore necessary that he should possess an exact knowledge of 
the art of navigation, which was called cufepynrex réxyn, and consisted 
chiefly in these three things:—1. in the proper management of the 
rudder, sails, and all the instruments used in navigation; 2. in the 
observation of the winds, and of the motions of the celestial bodies ; 
3. in the knowledge of commodious harbours, of rocks, and quick- 
sands.? The heavenly bodies were observed by sailors, as foretelling 

_the seasons, and directing their course. The principal stars observed 
by seamen in foretelling were Arcturus, the Dog-star, Are, Orion, 
Hyades, Heedi, Castor and Pollux, Helena, &c. It was also customary 
to notice the various omens offered by sea-fowls, fishes, and other 
things; as, the murmuring of floods, the shaking and noise of trees in 
the neighbouring woods, and the dashing of billows on the shore, in 
all which good pilots were well skilled. The first that practised the 
art of navigation, being unacquainted with the motions of the other 
heavenly bodies, steered all the day by the course of the sun, and at 
night betook themselves to some safe harbour, ox rested on the shore.” 
Afterwards, the Pheenicians, to whom some ascribe the invention of 
the art of navigation, discovered the motions of certain stars,’ and 
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were directed by Cynosura, or. the Lesser Bear,‘ which, some say, 
was first observed by Thales the Milesian, who was of Phoenician ex- 
traction ;“ whilst the mariners of Greece and other nations steered by 
the Greater Bear, called. Helice,’ for the first observation of which 
they were obliged to Nauplius, or to, Tiphys, the pilot of the ship 
Argo ;” but of these two the former was said to be the more secure 
guide, and was therefore followed by the Phcenicians, who excelled 
all other nations, and even the Greeks themselves, in the skill of sea 
affairs. 

Tlowpevs,* or mpwparns, was the boatswain, and next under the pilot, 
and, as the appellation imports, had his place upon the prow. To his 
care were committed the tackle of the ship,’ and the rowers, whose 
places were assigned by him.* He assisted the pilot at consultations 
regarding the seasons, places, and other matters.¢ 

Kedevorys is by some interpreted the purser, and by others the 
boatswain. His office was to signify the word of command to the 
rowers,’ and to distribute to all the crew their daily portion of food.¢ 

‘ TpenpaddAns was a musician, who by the harmony of his voice and 
instrument revived the spirits of the rowers, when weary with labor 
and ready to faint.2 Another, and probably the chief use of music 
was to direct the rowers in keeping time, that they might proceed in 
a regular and constant motion, and not retard the course of the ship 
by an uncertain impulse of their oars.? This music was called »/yAa- 
pos or ro rpinpixor péQdos. 

_ Aioror, vavpidaces, were quarter-masters, and took care that the 
ship received no damage by bulging against rocks, or in any other 
way ;? and hence they were frequently employed, especially in the 
night, in sounding, and in directing the ship with long poles: 

‘Qs vauplaAakes vurrépou vaveAnplas 

TAAKTpois GrevOdvovow obpiay tpdmw.* 

As those, who sail with caution in the dark, 
Guide and direct with poles the wand’ring bark. 

Totxapxou were carpenters, who had charge either of the rotyot rijs 
ynos, sides of the ship,* or of the rotyor, or aroixot rév éperoy, the banks 
of rowers. | 

Tapas, the purser, distributed to every man his share of victuals, 
and. usually performed the same office as the xeXevor)s, though in 
some respects he might be distinct from that officer : 

Kal raula: rapa vyvoly toay otro. Soripes.” 


And officers there came, on whom the care 
Devolved, to give each man his stated fare. 


Met. iii. v. 618. 
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_'Eoyapeds! was a person who was employed zepi rv éoyapar, about 
the fire, and is therefore supposed by some to have been the cook; 
and by others, the priest who offered sacrifices. ai ae 

Aoy.or}s, or ypapparevs, was the bursar or clerk, who kept the’ 
accounts, and registered all the receipts and expenses of the ship.” 
By some he was also called géprov prjpwrv.” OR™ 


CHAP. XIX. . 
Voyages, Harbours, Sc. 


WHEN it was intended that the fleet should put to sea, the signal 
being given by the admiral, the mariners hauled the ships into the 


water ;° for it was customary, when they entered a harbour, to draw: 
their ships upon land :? | 


stant littore puppes.? 
The sterns stand on the shore. 


Seamen frequently applied their shoulders to the ships, and thrust: 
them into the sea;’ and this was sometimes performed by levers and. 
spars of wood, over which vessels were rolled into the deep, and, 
which were called gdaAayyes, gadayyta,’ and poxdoi : | 


MoxAotow 8 tipa rhyye xarelpucev eis GAa Stayt — 

The heavy ship into the sea they thrust 

With levers. 
To obviate the trouble aud difficulty of these methods, Archimedes 
the Syracusan contrived an engine which was called helix, and by 
which ships were removed from. the shore with great facility.” To 
do this was called rv mpiprvay kuweiv, or vijas Karepvew eis dda. 

Before they embarked, the ships were adorned with flowers and: 

garlands, which were-tokens of joy and mirth,’ and omens of future: 
prosperity. Because no success could be expected in any enterprise 
without the divine blessing and assistance, they offered prayers and: 
sacrifices to the gods, especially to Neptune,” to those who possessed. 
any authority over the sea, and to the winds and tempests. Nor was 
it enough that they themselves petitioned the gods, for safety and suc- 
cess; but all the people who assembled on such occasions joined 
them in fervent prayers for their deliverance from the dangers. which 
they were about to encounter,’ | oh 


1 Poll. loc. cit. : * Val. Flac. Argon. i. 
m Fustath. Hom. Od. @. v. 163. § Hesych. Poll. 
Hom, loc. cit. t Hom. Odys. 0’. 
° Hom. Il. a’. v. 308. Odys. 6’. v. 389. « Plut. Marcello; Athen. 
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P Hom, Il. a’. v. 485. Odys. kr’. v.20. 5.. a hig? Pie 
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~ After this they usually let fly a dove,’ which was considered as an 
omén of their safe return, because that bird, when forced from its 
habitation, delights to return, They then put to sea, the signal being 
given by a shout, by sound of trumpet, or by other means: in the 
night the signal was usually made by torches in the admiral’s galley.* 
The ships were commonly ranged in the following order :—in the front 
went the lighter vessels; next t succeeded the ships of war led on by 
the admiral, whose ship was usually distinguished from the rest by 
the richness of its ornaments ;7 and last of all followed the vessels of 
burden. [If the winds were high, or the seas ‘dangerous, they were 
extended in length, and sailed one 4 one; but at other times they 
went three or more in a breast. 

_ When they arrived at any port where they intended to land, they 
ran their ships backwards upon their hind-decks, that they might tack 
about; and this they called: ért zpipvav, or azpipvay Kpoveobat,’ a 
phrase elegantly applied to those who retreated fighting and facing 
their enemies.°. They then tacked about, which they et oa émearpé= 
pecy, turning the heads of their ships to the sea: 


Obvertunt pelago proras.¢ ) 
To the sea they turn their prows, 


The rowers now ceased’ from their labors, and rested their oars ; 
which the Greeks called éxéyerv rhv vavy. The oars were hung upon 
pins’ on the sides of the ship, where ey were in no danger of being 
broken by the floods. 

Being safely landed, they disdhatped the vows which they had 
made to the gods ; and they also usually offered a sacrifice, called 
éroBaripioy, to Jupiter surnamed ’Azofsarip.os, for enabling them 
aropaivey ard trav yn@y, to leave their ships and regain the land: 
Their devotions were sometimes paid to Nereus, Glaucus, Ino and 
Melicertes, the Cabiri, and other gods of the sea, and more espe- 
cially to Neptune,’ who was thought to have a peculiar care of all 
that travelled within his dominions. They who had safely landed 
after tempestuous weather, or had escaped any other danger at sea, 
were more particularly obliged to offer a present to the gods in tes- 
timony of their gratitude. To this they sometimes added the gar- 
ment in which they had escaped, and a tablet containing an account 
of their deliverance.” If nothing else remained, they at least cue off 
eke hair, which they consecrated to their protectors ;* 

: Taadkg, kat Nnpji, kad? Iyoi, kat Meaucéptn, 
Kal Bubie KpovlSy, Kal ZaydOpnée Bevis, 
Swels ex meAdyous AovithAtos, Gd_ Kéxappat 
Tas tpixas éx kepadrs, XAAo yap ovdtv Exw.* 


Harbours were.places rendered commodious either by nature or art 


y Schol. Apollon. Rhod.. ¢ Stat. Theb, v. 344. 
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for the reception of ships, and to defend them from the winds and 
waves. The former were usually at the mouth of a river, or in a 
creek of the sea, under some high promontory. The latter were 
huge piles, or mounds of earth and other materials, thrown up in the 
form of a semicircle, with arms of a great length extended into the 
sea ; these were piers, and were called ynAai,’ from their resemblance 
to the claws of crabs, dxpae rod Ayuévos,” or axrai.”. For the security 
of ships, it was usual to fix to the two ends great chains or booms ;° 
and it was not uncommon to guard them with pales fortified against 
the water with pitch: hence harbours are sometimes termed «Aci- 
gas?” Qn both sides of the mole were strong. towers, which were 
defended in the night, and in all times of danger, with garrisons of 
soldiers.’ Not far distant was a watch-tower, with lights to direct 
mariners; this was called pharos, from the name of a small island at 
the mouth of the Nile, where the first of these towers was built. 

The second part of the harbour was termed oréua, from its being 
the mouth or entry between the arms of the semicircle. 

Movxos, which has been interpreted a wharf, was the inmost part of 
the harbour, nearest to the shore, and most secure from the waves ; 
and in it ships were frequently left loose. It was distinguished into 
several partitions by walls erected chiefly of stone, under the covert 
of which vessels were protected: these places were called Sppoz,” and 
vavoxor; and, collectively, they.composed what was denominated 
vavoraBuos. Here also were the docks, in which ships were built or 
careened, and dragged to land, and which were called yvedcorxor,* 
érloria,’ vewpra,” &e. 

The adjacent places were filled with inns and houses of promiscu- 
ous resort.” Most harbours were adorned with temples or altars, 
where sacrifices were offered to the tutelary deities of the place, and 
presidents of the sea.” : 

Some are of opinion that the stations of ships were different from 
these, in which ships were not laid up for any considerable time, but 
remained only till they had been supplied with water or other neces- 
saries, They had several names, as dppot,” dpoppot,’ évoppicpara,* 
cdXot,* kardpoecs 3? and as they were frequently at some distance from 
the shore, épugv is interpreted by arocadevey,° which imports their 
being among the waves, and by dyew ém’ ay«vpay,? which signifies 
nearly the same as to ride at anchor. 

In times of war, the Greeks fortified their fleet towards the land 
with a ditch and parapet, or wall built in the form of a semicircle, 
and extended from one point of the sea to another. This was some- 
times defended with towers, and adorned with gates, through which 
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they issued to attack their enemies. Homer has given a remarkable 
description of the Grecian fortifications in the Trojan war : wD 
—— orl © abrbv reixos eSemar, 
‘ Tlupryous @ tymrods, elAap vnavre, kat abrev 
"Ev 9 abroios mbAas éveroicoy ed dpapulas 
“Oppa 8 abtdwy inmnractn 5dds etn’ 
“Exroabev 5t Babeiay éx ate tdppov Spvtay, 
Evpeiav, peydanu év 8 oxddromas xarérntay. 
Then to secure the camp and naval powers, 
They raised embattled walls with lofty towers : 
From space to space were ample gates around 
For passing chariots, and a treneh profound, 
Of large extent ; and deep in earth below 
Strong piles infix’d stood adverse to the foe. , Pops. 


_ Towards the sea, or within it, they fixed great pales of wood, similar 
to those in harbours, before which the vessels of burden were placed 
in such order as to protect those within ;/ but this was done only 
when the enemy was considered superior in strength, and excited. 
great apprehensions of danger. At other times they used only to 
appoint a few of their ships to observe the motions of the enemy : 
these were termed mpopvdaxides ;2 and the soldiers réipcovpot, or zup- 
sovpidat, from mupods, a torch, by which they gave notice of the ap- 
proach of the hostile vessels. When their fortifications were deemed 
sufficiently strong to secure them against the assault of the enemy, it 
was customary to drag the ships on shore, which the Greeks called 
évwAxety. . Around the ships the soldiers placed their tents ;* but this 
seems to have been done only in winter, when the fleet of the enemy 
was laid up, and could not attack them; or in long sieges, and when 
they were in no danger from their enemies by sea. At other times 
the ships only lay at anchor, or were tied to the shore, that upon any 
alarm they might be ready to receive the enemy. 


CHAP. XX. 
Naval Engagements. 


IN preparing for an engagement at sea, the Greeks disburdened. 
their ships of war of all provisions, and of other matters that were 
not necessary for the action. When the enemy appeared, they took 
down their sails, lowered their masts, and secured whatever might 
expose them to the winds, choosing rather to govern the ship by oars, 
which they could manage at pleasure.’ Their order of battle was 
varied according to the circumstances of time and place. Sometimes. 
it was formed like a half-moon, and called ordéAos pnvoecd)s, the horns. 
being extended nearest the enemy, and containing the ablest men and 
ships ; and sometimes, on the contrary, its belly was nearest the ene- 
my, and its horns were turned backwards, whence it was termed xvpr} 
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gaparats. It was also usual to range their vessels in the form of a 
- circle, which they called xicdov razrew ; and in the figure of the let- 
ter V, with the horns extended in a direct line, and meeting at the 
end: this last order was termed éauxapay)s mapdraks, and was en- 
countered by the enemies ranged in the same form inverted; by 
which they resembled the figure of a wedge or beak, and were ena- 
bled to penetrate into the body of the adverse squadron. 

Before the battle commenced, each party invoked the assistance 
of the gods by prayers.and sacrifices; and the admirals going from 
ship to ship, exhorted the men to fight valiantly. All things being 
prepared, the signal was given by banging from the admiral’s galley 
a gilded shield,* or a garment or banner ;’ and this was termed aipew 
onpeia. During the elevation of this signal, the battle continued ; 
and by its depression, or inclination to the right or left, the rest of 
the ships were directed in what manner to attack their enemies, or to 
retreat from them. To this was added the sound of trumpets, which 
commenced in the admiral’s galley,” and continued round the whole 
fleet.” It was also usual for the soldiers, before the battle, to sing a 
pzan or hymn to Mars; and after the fight, another to Apollo. 

The battle was usually commenced by the admiral’s galley? Not 
only the ships engaged each other, and with their beaks and prows, 
and sometimes their sterns, endeavoured to shatter and sink those 
opposed to them; but the soldiers also annoyed their enemies with 
darts and slings, and, on their nearer approach, with swords and 
spears.’. Nor is it to be wondered that the hostile fleets approached 
so near to each other, when we find that it was usual to link their 
vessels together with chains or grappling irons ;’ and that sometimes, 
for want of irons, they so fixed their oars as to prevent their enemies 
from retreating.’ | Shot 

When a town was besieged by sea, they environed its walls and 
harbour with ships ranged from one side of the shore to the other, 
and so closely united by chains and bridges, on which armed men 
were placed, that, without breaking their order, no passage could be 
effected from the town to the sea: this investment of a town was 
called Cedvypa.’ To prevent any attempts of the besieged, Demetrius 
invented a sort of boom armed -with spikes of iron, which swam on 
the water, and was placed at the mouth of the harbour of Rhodes, 
when he besieged that city.“ Sometimes they blocked up the har- 
bour, or made a_ passage to the town by raising a vast mole before, 
it,” or by sinking ships filled with stones aud sand. ve 

‘The attacks were usually carried on by men standing upon bridges, 
between the ships, and thence with darts and stones forcing the be- 
sieged from their walls.” Here, also, that they might throw their 
missive weapons with greater advantage, and batter the walls, with. 


_ *® Plutarch. r Sil. Ital. lib. xiv. 
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rams.and other engines, they erected towers upon a level with the 
walls of the city, from which having driven the‘defenders, they had 
an opportunity. of desceuding by ladders. OF m0 

- The besieged endeavoured to defeat these stratagems. | They pulled 
asunder with iron hooks the ships linked together. They blocked: 
up the passage to the town, in the same manner as the enemies had. 
blocked up the harbour, or in some other way.’ If they-could not 
prevent their approach, they galled them with darts, stones, fire-balls, 
melted pitch or metals, and other materials ; and lastly, they in the 
town frequently destroyed the vessels and works of the:besiegers by 
fire-ships, which we find used for that purpose by the Tyrians,’ when 
their city was besieged by the Macedonians, and also among_ tlre 
Rhodians.* } 


CHAP. XXI. 
Naval Spoils, Rewards, and Punishments. 


VicTORY having been obtained, the conquerors sailed trium- 
phantly home, laden with the spoils of their enemies, and dragging 
after them the captive ships.* The admiral,’ the mariners: and sol- 
diers,° and also their ships,’ were adorned with crowns and garlands. 
Nor were the ships beautified with garlands only, but were hung Also 
with wrecks and broken pieces of the vessels destroyed in battle, 
especially with the a~Aacra, dxpoorddta, képup(a, and other ornamen- 
tal parts, which the conquerors were industrious in procuring for the 
purpose of decorating their triumphs.* These they called dkcpwrijpra ; 
and to deprive a ship of them, axpwrnpiieev In this manner the: 
victors returned home, filling the sea with their acclamations and 
hymns, and with the harmony of musical instruments.é 

After being received into the city, they immediately proceeded to 
the temples of the gods, where they dedicated the choicest of the 
spoils. Nor was it unusual to present to the gods entire ships ;” and 
the Greeks, after their great victory over the Persians at Salamis, de- 
dicated three Phenician triremes.’ 

Having paid their respects to the gods, they bestowed the remain- 
der of their spoils in the porticos and other public places of their 
city, to preserve the memory of their victory. For the same purpose 
they were also honored with statues, inscriptions, and trophies, the 
last of which were sometimes erected in their own country, but more 
frequently near the place where they had overcome their enemies. 
These trophies were adorned with arms and broken wrecks of ships, 
which, for that reason, were considered as signs and testimonies of 
victory.’ 
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These were the principal rewards peculiar to those who had served 
their country by sea; the other honors which were bestowed, were 
common to those who had been useful in other stations. 

The chief punishment was whipping with cords, which was some- 
times inflicted on criminals who had their bodies within the ship, but 
whose heads. were thrust out of the port-holes.’ There was a punish- 
ment, by which offenders were tied with cords to a ship, and dragged 


in the waters till they were drowned. Others were thrown alive into | 


the sea. 

"Avavpayor, such as refused to serve at sea after a lawful summons, 
were, at Athens, with their posterity condemned to azuia, infamy or 
disfranchisement.” 

Aevrovairat, deserters, were not only bound with cords and 

whipped,” but they had also their hands cut off.’ 


‘ Herodot. Terpsichore. ~ Demosthenes. 
m Suidas. @ Suidas, 
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BOOK V. 
PRIVATE LIFE OF THE GREEKS. 


CHAP. I. 
Grecian Funerals. — 


P LUTO was the first that instructed the Greeks? in the manner of 
performing their last offices to the defunct, and hence the poets 
have constituted him supreme monarch of all the dead, and assigned 
him a vast and an unbounded empire in the shades below ;? for as 
there is scarcely any useful art or science, the inventors of which 
were not reckoned among the gods, and believed to preside over 
those whom they had first instructed, it is not to be wondered that 
Pluto, who taught the rude and uncivilized people the respect and 
ceremonies due to the dead, should be numbered among the deities 
of the first rank. Especially as the duties belonging to the dead 
were considered of the greatest importance, and the neglect of them. 
was deemed a crime unpardonable. To defraud the dead of any due 
respect was thought a greater sacrilege than to spoil the temples of 
the gods; and to speak evil of the dead, or to prosecute revenge be- 
yond the grave, was considered the mark of a cruel and an inhuman 
disposition. Offenders of this description were branded with dis- 
ats and infamy, and by the laws of Solon incurred a severe pe- 
nalty.” 

Of all the honors paid to the dead, the care of their funeral rites 
was the greatest and most necessary; for these were deemed so sa- 
cred,.that they who neglected to discharge this office were thought 
accursed: hence the Greeks called funeral rites dixaa,’ vopupa, vo- 
pueoperva,’ 2ipa, dora,” &c. and the Romans justa ;? all of which im- 
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plied the inviolable obligations that nature had imposed on the living 
to attend to the obsequies of the dead. Nor is it any wonder that 
they were thus solicitous respecting the interment of the dead, since 
they were firmly persuaded that their sculs could not be admitted 
into the Elysian fields, but would wander desolate on the banks of 
the river Styx, till their bodies were deposited in the earth ;” and if 
they were so unfortunate as not to obtain the rites of sepulture, they 
believed that the time of their exclusion from the common receptacle 
of the ghosts was a hundred years. Hence in the poets we so fre- 
quently meet with the earnest requests of dying men for this favor. 
Elpenor thus ertreats Ulysses to perform his funeral rites : 


Noy 5€ ve tay Omibev yourdSoua, ov mapedvTwr, 
Tipds 7° aAdxou Kat rarpds, ds &rpede tuTOdy evra, 
Tedeudxov 0’, dv wodvoy évt weydpowr Zrermes* 
Mf pw &kdAavoror, &Oamrrov ivy trWev Katarelrewv 
Noopiabels, wh Tol Te Oey pwhyma yevwpat.® 


But lend me aid, I now conjure thee, lend, 

By the soft tie and sacred name of friend ! 

By thy fond consort! by thy father’s cares ! 

By loved Telemachus’s blooming years !— 

There pious on my cold remains attend ! 

There cali to mind thy poor departed friend ! 

The tribute of a tear is all I crave, 

And the possession of a peaceful grave. Pope. 


This was the reason why of all imprecations, the greatest was to 
wish that a person might aragos éxmizrewy xOoves, die without burial ; 
and of all forms of death, the most terrible was that by shipwreck, in 
which the body was swallowed up by the deep.” When, therefore, 
they were in danger of being cast away at sea, it was customary to 
fasten the most valuable of all their stores to their bodies, with a di- 
rection to the first that found their dead corpses, if the waves carried 
them to the shore, entreating the favor of human burial, and offering 
what they had with them as a reward; or desiring that part of their 
property might be expended on their funeral rites,* and the rest ac- 
cepted by the person who found them. If, however, the body carried 
with it no reward, it was unlawful-to neglect it, and not to perform 
that which was considered a debt to all mankind; for not only was 
such an act of inhumanity forbidden by the Athenian laws,” but in 
every part of Greece it was deemed a great affront to the infernal 
gods, and a crime that would provoke their certain vengeance.’ He 
who had thus offended could not be freed from the punishment of 
his crime, nor admitted to converse with men or worship the gods, 
till he had undergone the accustomed purifications, and appeased the 
incensed defties. It was not, however, always required that all the 
funeral solemnities should be strictly performed, which the haste of 
travellers who found the body would seldom permit; but it was suf- 
fieient to cast dust or soft earth three times on the corpse : 


» Hom. Il. y. = Meurs. in Lycopbr. Cassandr. v, 367. 
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uanquam festinas, non est mora longa, licebit 
4 g 
Injecto ter pulvere, curras.¢ 


Whate’er thy haste, oh! let my prayer prevail, 

Thrice strow the sand, then hoist the flying sail, Francis, 
Of these three handsfull one at least was thrown on the head. 
. This, in cases of necessity, was deemed sufficient to obtain admis- 
sion for the spirit into the dominions of Pluto, but failed in affording 
entire satisfaction. If, therefore, the bodies of those who had been 
interred privately or in haste, without the customary solemnities, 
were afterwards fortunately discovered by any of their friends, they 
were honored with a second funeral.¢ tei 

Nor was it thought sufficient to have their funeral rites solemnly 

performed unless their bodies were prepared for burial by their rela- 
tions, and interred in the sepulchres of their fathers. The want of 
these necessary matters was considered by themselves and their. sur- 
viving friends as a very great misfortune, and scarcely inferior to 
death itself 


TloAAdy am’ *IraAins Keipar xOovds, ee Te Tépayros 
Tdrpns, todro S€ wos mixpdrepov Oavdrov.S 


From my dear native land remote I lie, 
O worse than death, the thought is misery. 


For this reason, the ashes of those who died in foreign countries were 
usually brought home and interred in the sepulchres of their ances- 
tors, or at least in some part of their native land; it being thought 
that only the same region which gave them life and birth was fit to 
receive their remains, and afford them a peaceful habitation after 
death. Hence Theseus was removed from Scyrus to Athens, Orestes 
from Tegea, his son Tisamenes from Helice to Sparta, and Aristo- 
menes from Rhodes to Messene. ; 

This pious care was not limited to persons of free condition, but 
in some measure it extended to slaves; for the Athenian magistrates, 
called dfpapyor, were commanded by their lawgiver, under a severe 
penalty, to solemnize the funerals of slaves, who were frequently de- 
stitute of decent burial.¢ 

If, however, any person refused to pay due respect to his dead 
friends, or was sparing in his expenses upon their obsequies and mo- 
numents, the government considered him void of humanity and natu- 
ral affection, and excluded him from any office of trust and honor ; 
for they, who offered themselves candidates for the magistracy at 
Athens, were particularly examined in regard to the celebrating of 
the funerals, and the adorning of the monuments, of their relations.’ 
To appear gay and cheerful before the ordinary time of mourning had 
expired, was also a matter of great disgrace.’ , 

The great concern of the Greeks in regard to funerals appears 
likewise from the respect which was paid to persons who officiated at 
them: the Cretan caraxatrat, who had the care of funerals, were 
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reverenced equally with their priests; and when the laws of Crete 
permitted to steal from others, as was also customary at Sparta, these 
men were exempted from plunder, their goods being regarded with 
religious veneration.* 

There were, however, some, who from their actions whilst alive, or 
from the circumstances of their death, were considered unworthy of 
all claim to the common rites of sepulture, and some to any funeral. 
Such were these that follow :— . 

1. Public or private enemies; for though it was deemed inhuman 
to deny an enemy the common privilege of nature, yet we find that 
this was practised by the ancient Greeks on some extraordiuary pro- 
vocation. Ulysses threatened Socrus with this calamity ;’ Hector, 
the same treatment to Patroclus;” Achilles revenged the cruelty of 
Hector by using him in a similar manner ;” and Homer has instanced 
' several heroes who were given «vot. uédrnOpa, a sport to dogs, and 
Kdveco.y olwvotai re éXwpta, a prey to birds and beasts. Pyrrhus, the 
son of Achilles, whom Orestes treacherously murdered, received no 
better treatment.’ Even in a more refined age, Lysander the Spar- 
tan admiral, having obtained a victory over the Athenian fleet, put to 
death Philocles, one of the commanders, and four thousand prisoners, 
and refused them burial” 

2. They who betrayed, or conspired against their country.? Among 


the betrayers of their country may be reckoned those who did not  ~ 


exert themselves in defending it, and who were frequently denied bu- 
rial.” Hence Hector threatens with this punishment all who would 
not assist in destroying the Grecian fleet : 


‘Ov & by eyo dardvevbe vev Erépwht votow, 
Avtod of Odvarov pntiocopa ovdé vu Tév ye 
Tvwrol re yuwral Te mupds AcAdxXwor Oavdyra, 
"AAAG KbvEs Epvovot mpd KoTEOS Huet Epato.® 


And ‘whom I find far ling’ring from the ships, 

Wherever, there he dies. No fun’ral fires 

Brother on him, or sister, shall bestow ; 

But dogs shall rend him in the sight of Troy. Cowper. 


3. To these we may subjoin tyrants,.who were considered as ene-_ 
mies of their country, and treated in the same manner as those who 
endeavoured to betray it to foreign powers, there being no difference 
between a domestic and foreign slavery.’ 

4. They who were guilty of suicide forfeited their right to decent 
burial, and were clandestinely deposited in the ground without the 
accustomed solemnities; for they were deemed enemies to their 
country, whose service they deserted.“ On some occasions, however, 
to put a period to their lives seems to have been considered the effect 
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of a necessary and laudable courage.’ Nor is it any wonder that the 
Epicureans, who expected no future state, and the Stoics, who 
thought that all things happened by a fatal necessity, should enter- 
tain such an opinion. . 

_ 5. To these may be added persons guilty of sacrilege,” whose in- 
terment would have been deemed an affront to the deities they had 
robbed. The gods were sometimes thought to inflict this punish- 
‘ment on such malefactors.* | 

~ 6. Persons killed by lightning, being thought hateful to the gods, 
were buried apart by themselves, lest the ashes of other men should 
be polluted by them: 


"H xopls, iepdy ds vexpdv, Odiar Oérexs 5Y 
Shall he apart be buried as accursed ? 


Some say that they were interred in the place where they died.* | 
Others think that they had no interment, but were suffered to remain 
in the place where they were killed, which it was unlawful for any 
man to approach,’ and which for this reason was enclosed, Jest any 
person should unawares contract pollution from it. It may be ob- 
served in general, that all places struck with lightning were avoided,’ 
and fenced round, from an opinion that Jupiter, having taken some 
offence, fixed on them that mark of his displeasure. 

7. They who wasted their patrimony forfeited their right of being 
buried in the sepulchre of their fathers.° 

8. To these may be subjoined such as died in debt, whose bodies, 
at Athens, belonged to their creditors, and were denied burial till 
satisfaction was made. . 

9. Some offenders who suffered capital punishment were also de- 
prived of burial; especially those who died upon the cross, or were 
impaled, whom they frequently. permitted to be devoured by beasts 
and birds of prey :’ the interpreters of fables say that the punish- 
ment of Prometheus was an emblem of this. If the carcase was 
spared by the beasts, it commonly remained upon the cross or pale 
till it was putrified and consumed.° 

10. In some places, it was customary to inter the bodies of infants 
which had no teeth without consuming them to ashes./ 

If persons who had incurred public hatred obtained burial, it was 
usual to leap upon their tombs, and to cast stones at them, in token 
of detestation and abhorrence : 


exOpdone: Tag, 
Tlerpois te Aever mya Adivoy marpds.€ 


He leaps upon his parent’s tomb, 
And in derision batters it with stones. 
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It was common to drag: notorious offenders from their graves: after 
they had been interred, Sacrilegious persons were thus treated.’ 
Traitors suffered the same punishment.’  A‘similar fate awaited ene- 
mies who had exceeded the ordinary bounds, and had despoiled tem- 
ples and committed unsufferable crimes; but to treat a lawful and 
honorable enemy in this manner was censured as_ barbarous and in- 
human. Tyrants, who were considered as extremely hurtful and 
pernicious to mankind, were very frequently thus treated ;* and 
therefore they endeavoured by different means’ to secure peace to 
their ashes, the disturbance of which was deemed the grossest affront 
and the greatest misfortune. 


CHAP. II. 
Ceremonies in Sickness and at Death. 


WHEN any person was seized with a dangerous sickness, it was 
usual to fix over his door a branch of rhamn and laurel.” The 
former was intended to keep off evil spirits, against which it was re- 
puted a sovereign amulet, and for that reason was sometimes joined 
with the epithet adeicaxos.”. To it the laurel was added, to render 
the god of physic propitious, who, it was thought, could intend no 
harm to any place in which he found the monument of his beloved 
Daphne. ‘They called these boughs dyrjvous. 

All sudden deaths of men were attributed to Apollo ;’ and those 
of women to Diana :? 

Thy dt xoAwoamevn Xpvohvios “Apremis ExT a4 

Incensed Diana her deprived of life. 
The reason for this opinion was, that Apollo was usually taken for 
the sun, and: Diana for the moon, which planets were believed to 
have a great influence on human life.” 

All dead persons were thought to be under the jurisdiction of the 
infernal deities ; and, therefore, no one could resign his life till some 
of his hairs were cut “Off: to consecrate him to them :° 

‘H 8 oty yuvh drew eis Gov Sduovs, 
Srelyw 8 er adthy, os Kardpkoucn tlper, 
‘Iepds yap obros Tay Kara xPovbs bear, 
“Orov 760 &yxos Kpards ayvioe rpixa.! 


This woman goes, 
Be sure of that, to Pluto’s dark domain. 
I go, and with this sword assert my claim ; 
For sacred to the infernal gods that head, 
Whose hair is hallow’d by this charmed blade. Porrer. 
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The occasion of this opinion is not certainly known; but it seems 
probable that it proceeded from a ceremony at sacrifices, in which 
they cut off some hairs from the forehead of the victim, and offered 
them to the gods as the first fruits of the sacrifice. _ 

When they perceived the pangs of death coming upon them, they 
prayed to Mercury,” whose office it was to convey the ghosts to the 
infernal regions. These prayers, whether offered to Mercury or to 
some other god, were termed é£irijpto. evyal, which is a general name 
for all prayers before any man’s departure, either by death, or only 
to undertake a journey. 

Their friends and relations, perceiving them at the point of death, 
came close to the bed where they lay to bid them farewell,” and to 
catch their dying words,* which they never repeated without re- 
verence. ; 

They kissed and embraced’ the dying person, and thus took their 
last farewell. They also endeavoured to receive into their mouths 
his last breath,’ conceiving his soul to expire with it, and to enter 
into their bodies. At the time of his death, it was customary to 
beat brazen kettles, by which they thought to drive away evil spirits, 
whose aerial forms could not endure so harsh a noise ;* and they 
imagined that by this means the ghost of the dead man was secured 
from the Furies, and quietly conveyed to a peaceful habitation in the 
Elysian fields, For it was an ancient opinion, that there being in the 
infernal regions two mansions, one on the right hand pleasant and 
delightful, the other on the left appointed for the wicked, the Furies 
were always ready to hurry departed souls to the place of torment.? 

Death and the things pertaining to it were omens of an evil ten- 
dency, and conveyed gloomy ideas, and are, therefore, frequently ex- 
pressed in words of gentle import. To die is properly denoted by 
Ovnoxey and aroOvhjcxev ; but instead of these words, it was common - 
to use aroyiveoBar, to cease to exist. To die was also sometimes de- 
nominated arépyecOar’ and otxecbar,? to depart; dmedOeir rod Giov,? 
to depart from life; qafeiv 74, to suffer something; and the dead 
were termed oiyduevor, those who had departed. In the same man- 
ner, also, they used the word BePiwxe, he once lived; and some- 
times they employed xéxynxe and capdvres 3 

—— Bpotay cliwra raydyrwr.* 
The ghosts of the dead. 
But the most common are names derived from sleep, to which death 
bears a near resemblance ; and hence the poets feigned them to be 
brothers ; and coupdoOar* and evdery,’ to sleep, are generally used for 
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dying. So common was this mode of speaking, that the primitive 
Christians called their burying places xouyrfpa, which signifies the 
same as evvaorfhpia,” the places of sleeping. | 


CHAP. It. 
Ceremonies before Funerals. 


As soon as a person had expired, they closed his eyes ; which was 
termed xaQaipeiv,” cvvapporreiy,? cvyKdcley,? rods dp0adpuovs, or 7a 
Brépapa. This custom was so universally practised, that xarapvew 
was frequently used for O6yjoxew; and the design of it was not only 
to prevent that horror with which the eyes of dead men, when open, 
are apt to inspire the living, but also to satisfy dying persons, who 
are usually desirous of expiring in a decent posture.’ For the same 
reason the mouth of the dead person was closed : 

— obdé por @rAn idvti wep eis "At8a0 

Xepot kar’ dpOaruods Ercew, ctv Te oTdp? epetoa.” 

Nor did my trait’rous wife these eye-lids close, 

Or decently in death my limbs compose. Pore. 


His face was then covered :° 


Kptwov 5¢ pov mpdowmoy ws Taxos mémrAats.! 
With a sheet my face veil quickly over. - 


Almost all the offices pertaining to the dead were performed by their 
nearest relations.“ If a husband died, the wife performed these du- 
ties;? if a brother, the sister;” if a man who was a widower, or a 
woman a. widow, the children.” In short, it was thought: that no 
greater misfortune could befal avy person than to want the last at- 
tentions of -his friends. All the expenses of funerals, and the whole 
care and management of them, belonged also to the relations ; unless 
the persons were honored with public funerals, the charges of which 
were defrayed from the public treasury. | 

Before the body was cold, they composed all tie members, which 
they stretched out to their proper length: this was termed dpQovr, 
and éxreivecy :* 


"OpOdcar’ exretvovTes &PALoY veKvy.4 
Lay out.and compose the dead lady’s corpse. 


The body was then washed with warm water,’ an office that was 
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commonly performed . by the female relations of the deceased.© At 
some places there were vessels in the temples designed for this use. 
The body was next anointed with oil: 


Kat tére 3) Aovoavro, Kat HAcupay Al draly.? 
They wash’d the body, then anoint with oil. 


Some say that the oil mentioned in Homer is not to be distinguished 
from popov, ointment ;° but others report that the Greeks never used 
ointment till the time of Alexander the Great, when it was brought 
from Persia‘ As, however, Solon allowed his citizens the use of 
ointments,’ it seems probable that the ancient Greeks, though igno- 
rant of the costly ointments furnished by the Persians, used some of 
another sort. om, 

After being washed and anointed, the body was wrapped in a gar- 
ment, which was only the common cloak wora at other times.” It 
was then adorned with a rich and splendid garment,’ which was 
commonly of a white color, and covered the whole body: 


°Ev Aexéeoat St Oévres Eavg Aut) KdAvpay 
°Es mddas ex Kepadrs, Kabvmepbe 5h pdpet AcuKG.” 


High on a bed of state the corpse was laid, 
And wholly cover'd with a linen shade. 


Hence it was reckoned an inauspicious omen, and a presage of death, 
for a sick person to wear white apparel.’ This color seems to have 
been used to denote the simplicity and innocence of the dead.” 
The Greeks were so concerned about this garment, that, as some 
think, they frequently prepared it for themselves and their friends 
during their lives ;” but it may be doubted whether these were made 
on purpose for funeral garments, or designed only to be worn, and in 
case the person died, applied to the use of his dead body. The 
Lacedzmonians, in many respects, acted contrary to the other 
Greeks; and whilst in other places the dead were clothed in costly 
apparel, the Spartan lawgiver ordered that persons of the greatest 
valor and merit should be buried only in a red coat, which was the 
common habit of soldiers, and even which was denied to others ;° for 
he thought it absurd that those who, when alive, had been accus- 
tomed to despise riches and superfluous ornaments, should, when 
dead, be magnificently adorned. Nor did they use any ointments or 
costly perfumes, which were considered unworthy of the Lacedemo- 
nian gravity. 
The next ceremony was decking the dead body with chaplets of 
flowers and green boughs :? 
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——-——MénAoro ws trepioreiAns vexpoy, 
Srepdvors 0, Bon oor Sdvamus, @s Exes TA Td.4 
That you adorn the corpse with costly robes, 
With chaplets, and what other pomp you can. 


When persons of rank and eminence died in foreign countries, their 
remains were brought home in urns, and honored with the rites cus- 
tomary at other funerals, and especially with crowns of garlands.’ 
This ceremony was either taken from the games in which the con- 
querors were rewarded with crowns of leaves, and denoted that the 
dead had finished their course ;’ or it was intended to express the 
unmixed and never-fading pleasures which the dead would enjoy on 
their removal from this painful and troublesome world :* for garlands 
were an emblem of mirth, and were usually worn at banquets and 
festivals; and ointments and perfumes were the constant attendants 
of gaiety.” 

They then proceeded zporiOecOa:,” to lay out the dead body; some- 
times they placed it on the ground, and sometimes ona _ bier which 
was Called Néxrpov, déprpor, or déperpoy, and. which was adorned -with 
various sorts of flowers. Some are of opinion that the corpse was 
first laid out on the ground, and afterwards lifted upon a bier. This 
office was also performed by the nearest relations.” The place where 
the bodies were laid out was near the entrance of the house,* which 
being sometimes termed zpovwrtoy, dead men were called zpovwzeis.’ 
The reason of this ceremony was, that all persons might have an op- 
portunity of examining whether the deceased person had any wounds 
or other marks of a violent death.* It may be also observed, that the — 
feet were always turned towards the gate,’ to signify that they were 
never to return after being carried out.’ Whilst the body lay in this 
place, it was usual constantly to attend it, that they might defend it 
from any violence or affront which might be offered it,’ or prevent 
flies or vermin from polluting it.4 

Before interment, a piece of money was put into the mouth of the 
corpse,’ which was thought to be Charon’s fare for wafting the de- 
parted soul over the infernal river’ This fare was termed by some 
kapkhdovra 38 by some davan," davdxny' or davakys, from davos, a price, 
or because it was given rots davois, to dead men, who were so called 
from Sava, dry sticks ; and by others it was called vavAor or vavios, 
and zopOpeiov.t It was only a single obolus,’ though Aristophanes 
mentions two oboli as the fare of Charon ;” but the comedian is only 
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jeering the Athenian jurors, who, in some of the courts, were pre- 
sented with two oboli when the session was ended. This ceremony 
was not used in those places which were imagined to be situated in 
the vicinity of the infernal regions, and which led thither by a ready 
and direct road. We are told that the Hermionians pleaded exemp- 
tion from payment.” : | 

Besides this, into the mouth of the corpse was put a certain cake, 
composed of flour, honey, &c., and therefore called pederrovra.’ This 
was intended to appease the fury of Cerberus, the infernal door-keeper, 
and to procure from him a safe and peaceable entrance :? 


Medirrovray éym Kal 5% udtw.! 
And I'll prepare a cake for Cerberus. 


It may be observed that the whole ceremony of laying out and 
clothing the dead, and sometimes also of the interment itself, was 
called ovyxoptd)),” éxpopa,’ xpdevua,’ and xydefa;* and in the same 
sense ancient writers use the word ovyxopi2ey,” with its derivatives. 

It may also be observed that during this time the hair of the de- 
ceased person was hung upon the door, to denote that the family was 
in mourning; and till the corpse was removed from the house, there 
stood before the door a vessel of water, called dpddvioy,” dpdaria, 
ydorpa,*? mnyaior,’ and dorpaxoy, from the materials of which it was 
frequently made: 

“Tdarés Te kaTd0ou TovaTpaKkov mpd THs BUpas.? 

An earthen vessel, full of water, place 

Before the door. 
The design of it was, that those who had been employed about the 
corpse might purify themselves by washing, which was called doved- 
Oat ard vexpod; it being the general opinion of the heathen world, that 
mankind were polluted by the contact of a dead body; and hence 
the celestial gods, especially those who were thought to give or pre- 
serve life, would not endure the sight of a corpse.’ 
-_ Nor was the house, in which the corpse lay, deemed free from pol- 
Jution : 

Kabapa yap juiv Sépar’, od yap évbdde 

Wuxhv apire Mevérews.? 

For sacred are our houses, not defiled 

By Menelaus’ death. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Funeral Processions. 


THE carrying forth of the corpse was termed éxkouid)° and éx- 
dopa 3” and hence éx@éper* and éxxopieust are words appropriated to 
funerals. 

The time of burial seems not to have been limited. Sometimes 
bodies were kept seventeen days and seventeen nights before inter- 
ment; and it appears that the body of Achilles was committed to the 
flames, after seventeen days and as many nights of mourning had 
passed.é Some are of opinion that the time of burning bodies was on 
the eighth, and that of burying on the ninth day after death ;* but 
this must be understood only of the funerals of great persons, which 
could not be duly solemnized without extraordinary preparations ; and 
men of inferior rank were interred without much pomp. The ancient 
burials appear to have been on the third or fourth day after death ;? 
and it was not unusual to perform the obsequies, especially of poor 
persons, on the day after their decease.* 

The ceremony was performed in the day, as night was considered 
a very improper time, because furies and evil spirits, which could not 
endure the light, then ventured abroad.’ Only young men, who died 
in the flower of their age, were buried in the morning twilight; for 
the death of a young man appeared so dreadful a calamity, that it 
was thought indecent and almost impious to reveal it in the face of 
the sun. Hence, say the expounders of fables, originated -the stories 
of youths stolen to the embraces of Aurora; for when hopeful young 
men suffered an untimely death, it was usual to alleviate the calamity 
by giving it a more agreeable sob hi and hence the death of such per- 
sons was called ‘Hyépas dpwayy.” Because these funerals were cele- 
brated by torch-light, it became customary to carry torches at all 
other burials, though performed in the day ; and hence originated the 
proverbial expression, by which old men are said to approach éai ryv 
dada rov Piov, to the torch of their life.” Contrary to the other 
Greeks, the Athenians celebrated tlieir funerals before sun-rise,— in 
obedience to a law, which some say was enacted by Demetrius Pha- 
lereus,’ but which others relate to have been published by Solon 5? 
and the design of which was to moderate the expensive extravagance 
of funerals. 

The bearers usually carried the corpse upon their shoulders ; and 
this was called dpény dépery : 


¢ Lucil. in Anthol. * Callim. Laert. Vit. Pherecyd. 

4 Thucyd. ii. 34. t Eurip. Troad. v. 446. 

¢ Demosth. in Macart. m Heracl. Pont. de Allegor. Homer. 
f Elian. Var. Hist. vill. 4. » Plut. lib. An seni capess. sit Resp. 
& Hom. Odys. w’. v. 63. ® Cic. de Leg. lib. ii. 
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mpoomdAot 
 bepovow &pdny mpds tapovre, kad mupav.4 


The servants to the grave the corpse now bear 

Upon their shoulders. 
The body was sometimes placed upon a bier, instead of which the 
Lacedzmonians commonly employed their bucklers ; ; and hence ori- 
ginated that remarkable command of a matron to her son,*H rar, } 
éxi rnde, Either bring this (the buckler) back, or be brought upon it.” 
The same custom was also practised in some other places.’ The most 
ancient Greeks, however, seem to have conveyed tle dead bodies to 
their funerals without any support: 

dmBev 5é kdpn exe Sios "AxitAAeds 

-"Axvipevos.t 

Achilles next, oppressed with mighty woe, - 

Supported with his hands the hero’s head. 
This seems to be the meaning of gopadny wéprey.” 

The persons that attended funerals were the friends and relations 
of the deceased, who thought themselves obliged to pay their last 
respects to the dead.” Besides these, other men and women were 
frequently invited to increase the solemnity,” especially where the 
laws did not probibit it; but in some places, either to prevent the 
confusion which often happened at such meetings, or to lessen 
the expenses of funerals, this was forbidden.” Thus a law was 
established at Mitylene, that only the relations of the deceased should 
appear at funerals. Solon also imposed some restraint on the Athe- 
nians, and wholly excluded all women under sixty years of age from 
' these solemnities :’ but women who were relations were admitted 
under that age.* The women, however, seem not to have attended 
promiscuously among the men, but in a body by themselves.? 

The habit of these persons was not always the same; for though 
they sometimes put on mourning, and at common funerals as fre- 
quently retained their ordinary apparel, the obsequies of great men 
were usually celebrated with joy and festive solemnities.? 

When the body was conveyed out of the house, they took their last 
farewell, saluting it in a certain form of words: 

‘Cueis 88 thy Oavodcay, as voutt eT AL, 

. Mpocelrar’ ekvotoav tordrny 656v.° 
Do you, since ancient custom so requires, 
Salute the corpse, taking her last journey. 


< 


The procession was commonly on horseback, or in coaches; but 
at the funerals of persons to whom a more than ordinary reverence 
was thought due, all went on foot.4 The relations were next the 
corpse; the rest walked at some distance: sometimes the men went 


4 Eurip. Alcest. + Cic. de Leg. ii. 26. 
* Plut. Apopbth. Lacon. Y Demosth, in Macart. 
§ Virg. An. x. v. 506. z Lysias pro Eratosth. 
¢ Hom. Il. y. v. 136. ¢ Terent. Andr. 
u Eurip. Rheso v. 886. 6 Plut. Timol. Id. Arato. 
» Thucyd. ii. 34. Sophocl. Ajac. Mas- ¢ Eurip. Alcest. v. 608. 
tig. v. 1189. Aristot. Eth, ix. 11. @ Diog. Laert. Theophrasto. 
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before it with their heads uncovered, and the women followed it. 
Patroclus was carried to his funeral, surrounded by Grecian soldiers.¢ 
But the usual manner was, for the body to be carried first, and those 
who attended the funeral to follow. This reminded the survivors of 
their own mortality, and taught them to remember that they were all 
following in the way which the deceased was gone before.é At the 
funerals of soldiers, their companions attended with their spears 
pointed towards the ground, and the uppermost part of their bucklers 
turned downwards.” This was done not so much because on their 
bucklers were carved the images of the gods, who would have been 
polluted by the sight of a dead body, as that they might depart from 
the usual custom; for in mourning it was common to act in a con- 
trary manner to what was practised at other times; and hence not 
only the bucklers of the soldiers, but also their spears and other wea- 
pons were inverted. Nor was this only a martial custom, but was 
used likewise in peace; for at the funerals of magistrates their eu- 
signs of honor were inverted. 

To perform the ceremony of burial was termed éxréurew, from 
carrying the body out of the house; zaparéuaew, from the places 
by which it passed; and zporéurecy, from the place whither it was 
conveyed. 


CHAP. V. 
Mourning for the Dead. 


THE ceremonies by which the Greeks expressed their sorrow on the 
death of friends, and on other occasions, were.various and uncertain ; 
but they generally receded, as much as possible, both in habit and 
behaviour, from their ordinary customs; and they thought that this 
change would show that some calamity had befallen them. Hence, 
in some cities, mourners conducted themselves in the same manner 
as persons who, in other places, expressed joy; for the customs of 
different places being of a different kind, it sometimes happened that 
what in one place signified an-expression of mirth, was, in another, a 
token of sorrow. The most common ways of expressing sorrow were 
the following :— 

1. They abstained from banquets and entertainments,’ and banish- 
ed from their houses all musical instruments, and whatever tended to 
excite pleasure, or bore an air of gaiety and mirth.* They frequented 
no public solemnities, and appeared in no places of concourse, but 
sequestered themselves from company, and refrained even from the 
comforts and conveniences of life. Wine was too great a friend to 
_ Cheerfulness for them to use it; the light itself was odious to them; 
and they courted dark shades and lonesome retirements, which they 


¢ Hom. Il. y’. h Virg. “En. xi. v. 92. Stat. Theb. vi. 
Ff Terent. Andria. + Lucian. de Luctu. 
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thought bore some resemblance to their misfortunes.’ Hence, for a 
person to dream that a fire was extinguished during the sickness of 
any one in the same family, was considered a certain omen of death.” 
2. They divested themselves of all ornaments, and laid aside their 
jewels, gold, and whatever was rich and costly in their apparel.” 
This custom was not peculiar to mourners for the dead; but, like 
several other ceremonies here mentioned, it was practised by those 
who lamented any great calamity.” They put on mourning garments,” 
which were always black ;’ and hence, if a sick person dreamed of 
black clothes, it was considered a presage of recovery, since only 
those who survived to mourn were dressed in black.” Mourning 
garments differed from ordinary apparel not only in color, but also in 
the cheapness and coarseness of the stuff of which they were made.* 
3. They tore, cut off, and sometimes shaved their hair ;‘ and it was 

not deemed sufficient to deprive themselves of a small part only.* 
They had several ways of disposing of their hair, Sometimes it was 
thrown upon the dead body :? 

Opit) 5 wdvra, vexvy kataelvvoy, &s émeBaddrov 

Keipduevar.” 

They shaved their heads, and cover’d with their hair 

The body. 
Sometimes it was cast upon the funeral pile, or placed in the hands of 
the deceased, to be consumed with the body : ; 


ev xepol Kduny Erdpoio plroio 
OjjKev.® 
On his cold hand the sacred lock he laid.’ Pore. 


At other times it was laid on the grave:’ 


‘Op® Touaioy révd_ Boarpuxov Tddy.* 
On the grave I see this hair. 


Some limit this custom to sons or very near relations; but it appears 
to have been common to all who thought themselves obliged to ex- 
press their respect or love to the dead; and at the death of great 
men, whole cities and countries were usually shaved. 

The practice may be accounted for two ways: it was used partly 
to render the ghost of the deceased person propitious, by throwing 
hair into the fire to burn with him, or placing it on his body; and 
partly that they might appear disfigured, and careless of their beauty ; 
for the Greeks prided themselves in their long hair, and were, there- 
fore, frequently termed by Homer capyxopowrses. . 


? Hom. Odys. 5’.v.101. Plut.Con- =" Artemidor. lib. iii. cap. 3. 


sol. ad Uxor, ’ Terent. loc. cit. 
m Artemidor. ii. 9. ‘Hom. Odys. 3. v. 197. @’. ve 45. 
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It may be also observed, that in solemn and public mournings this 
practice was extended to beasts.* 

However, to shave the head was also a sign of joy, as when mari- 
ners shaved themselves on being delivered from shipwreck ;? and in 
ancient authors are other instances which show that shaving was a 
token of joy.° This difficulty may be obviated by observing that the 
manner of shaving, whether by themselves or others, ought to be re- 
garded ; for, though to be shaved by others was a sign of cheerful- 
ness, they who cut off their own hair in a careless and negligent way 
were looked on as mourners. ‘The different customs of different na- 
tions ought also to be considered; for where it was+ customary to 
wear short hair, long hair was a token of mourning ; and where long 
hair was in fashion, mourners shaved themselves.? 

4, It was common for persons overwhelmed with grief, and unable 
to bear up under it, to throw themselves on the earth, and roll in the 
dust; and the more dirty the ground, the better it served to defile 
them, and to express their sorrow and dejection.° 

5. They sprinkled ashes upon their heads ¥ 

*"Auotépnot St xepoly Eddy kéviv aidardeoroay 
Xevaro kaxreparts.& 


With furious hands he spread 
’, The scorching ashes o’er his graceful head. Pore. 


6. When they went abroad, 

this the custom of women only : 
Aéy’, exxdAuia: kpara, mdpes ydev.' 

Speak out, unfold your head, refrain from tears. 


they muffled their heads ;* nor was 


7. Another token of dejection was to lean their heads on their 
hands ; 
"Ext 5& xparl xeipas Zonnay.t 
They with their hands support their drooping head. 


8. They went softly, to express their faintness and loss of strength 
and spirits. 

9. They beat their breasts and thighs with their hands,’ and tore 
their cheeks with their nails, which was called gowwiccew rapes, to 
make the cheeks bloody, and rd rpdowmor é& ériroAijs dpdacery, to tear 
the surface of the face.” These actions, though sometimes practised 
by men, were more frequent among women,” whose passions are vio- 
lent and ungovernable. 


Solon thought proper to forbid these extravagances.? The Lace- 
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demonians bore the death of their private relations with great mode- 
ration ; but when their kings died, they assembled in great numbers ; 
and men, women, and slaves, mixed together, and tore the flesh from 
their foreheads with pins and needles. The design of this custom 
was not only to testify their sorrow, but also to gratify the ghosts of 
the dead, who were thought to delight in blood? 

10. They accused and cursed the gods.’ Nor was this the effect 
of extravagant passion, or practised only by persons of weak. under- 
standings in the extremity of their sorrow;” for the gods being thought 
subject to human passions, it was natural for men under misfortunes 
to impeach them of cruelty or envy.’ Sometimes their rage against 
the gods proceeded to the pulling down. of their altars, and the sack- 
ing of their temples.’ 

11. They spoke their words very slowly, and with tears repeated 
the interjection é, é, €, é.4 Hence, it is said that funeral lamentations 
were called é\eyor, elegies.’ “They also repeated a7, at, which words 
prove what is said by the ancients concerning Hyacinth being changed 
into a flower. Perhaps some of the Greeks pronounced the diph- 
thong ac in the same manner as the simple e, . 

12. When public magistrates or persons of eminence died, or any 
general calamity happened, all public meetings were suspended, the 
schools of exercise, baths, shops, temples, and all places of concourse 
were shut up; and the whole city wore ihe appearance of sorrow.” 

13. They employed mourners and musicians to increase the so- 
lemnity. These were called 6pyywv eapyor,” because they endeavoured 
to excite sorrow in others by beating their breasts, and counterfeiting 
all the actions of real and passionate grief. They were also denomi- 
nated dodoi, tpocpdol, &c., from the songs which they sang at funerals. 
Of these songs there were three in number: one was sung in the 
procession; another at the funeral pile; and a third at the grave. 
They were commonly termed ododuppoi, Aévor, and aiAwwor; though the 
last two names were not peculiar to funeral songs, but applicable to 
others’ They were also sometimes denominated iddepor,* from Iale- 
mus, one of the sons of Clio, and the first author of these composi- 
tions ;* and for the same reason songs at marriages were termed tpé- 
vacot, from his brother Hymenezus. Funeral dirgés were likewise 
called raXeuor; and hence ryAeuieew denotes to mourn,’ and rydepi- 
orpiac is another name for mourning women : hence, also, ra radeuwdy 
signify worthless matters, and radéyuov wWuxpdrepos is proverbially 
applied to senseless and insipid compositions ;° for the songs on 
these occasions were commonly very mean and trifling.’ . 

What was the design of employing musical instruments at funerals 
is not agreed: some think that they were intended to frighten the 
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ghosts and furies from the soul of the deceased person; some, that 
they denoted the soul’s departure into heaven, where they imagined 
that the motion of the spheres produced a divine and an eternal har- 
mony; some, that they were designed to divert the melancholy of the 
surviving relations; and others, with most probability, that they were 
intended to excite sorrow. This was the reason that the Avpa, which 
was consecrated to Apollo, and fit only for pzans and cheerful songs, 
was never used at these solemnities.© Some of the addoi, flutes, were 
the most common instruments at funerals Some, indeed, think that 
the Lydian flutes were more suitable on such occasions than the 
Phrygian, which were better adapted to mirth and cheerfulness, and 
to the funerals of infants and youths, which were solemnized in a man- 
ner very different from those of adult persons; but it appears that 
the most common flutes used at funerals were of the Phrygian form, 
though perhaps neither the Lydian nor some others were wholly ex- 
cluded. Hence nenia, the Latin word for funeral dirges, seems to be 
derived from the Greek yvnviaroyv, which is said to be of Phrygian ori- 
gin ;f and ynvupigecOar has the same extraction, and is explained by 
Opynvetv, to bewail or lament. The Carian flute was also employed on 
these occasions; and hence the musicians and mourners were termed 
Kapivac;* and Kapext povoa denoted a funeral song; and this was the 
same used by the Phrygians, from whom it was first conveyed into 
Caria. The Mysian flute was likewise a proper instrument for sor- 
row ;* and the Lydian flute was first applied to this use by Olympus — 
at the death of Python. 


CHAP. VI. 
The Manner of Interring and Burning the Dead. 


WHETHER interring or burning the dead has the best claim to an- 
tiquity, may seem to admit of dispute. It is probable, however, that 
though the latter Greeks were more disposed to burning, the custom 
of the primitive ages was to inter the dead.” It is plain, indeed, that 
the Athenians, who were afterwards addicted to burning, used inter- 
ment in the reign of Cecrops;” and we are positively told that inter- 
ring was more ancient than burning, which is said to have been first 
introduced by Hercules.? It appears, however, that the custom of 
burning was used in the Trojan war, and both then and afterwards 
generally practised by the Greeks? Some of them, indeed, considered 
burning as cruel and inhuman ;? and the philosophers were divided 
in their opinions respecting it : they who thought that the human body 
was compounded of water, earth, or the four elements, were inclined 
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to interment; but Heraclitus and his followers, who imagined that 
fire was the first principle of all things, were disposed to burning. 
Two reasons are assigned why burning became so geuerally used in 
Greece. The first is, because bodies were thought to be unclean after 
the soul’s departure, and therefore. had need of being purified by 
fire : 
Tlup) Kabipyviorc 5éuas.” 
The body is purified by fire. 


The second reason is, that the soul, being separated from the gross 
and inactive matter, might be at liberty to take its flight to the hea- 
venly mansions.’ _ Hence Hercules by burning was purified from the 
dregs of earth, before his reception iuto heaven ; and it seems to have 
been a general opinion that fire was an excellent means of refining 
the celestial part of man, by separating it from the gross matter and 
impure qualities which attend it.’ 

The piles upon which they burned dead bodies were called zupai.” 
They seem not to have been erected in any constant form, vor to 
have consisted of the same materials, which were varied according to 
the exigency of time, place, and other circumstances. 

The body was placed upon the top of the pile, upon which they 
threw various animals; and if the deceased was a person of rank, 
they also burned with his body many slaves or captives. Besides 
these, all sorts of precious ointments and perfumes were poured into 
the flames.” They covered the body with the fat of the beasts that 
it might be sooner consumed ;” for it was considered a great blessing 
to be quickly reduced to ashes. When, therefore, in funerals, many 
bodies were to be burnt upon the same pile, they were so disposed 
that those of moist constitutions and easy to be set on fire, being 
proportioned to bodies of contrary temperaments, should increase the 
force of the flames; insomuch that for ten men it was usual to put in 
one woman.’ 

Soldiers had commonly their arms burnt with them.’ 

It seems also to have been customary to throw into the pile the 
garments which they had woru during their lives.“ Some were so 
anxious respecting this, that in their wills they gave orders for its per- 
formance. The Athenians in this matter, as in all other observances 
which regarded religion, were the most profuse of all the Greeks ; in- 
somuch that some of their lawgivers were obliged to restrain them, 
under severe penalties, from defrauding the living by their rope 
to the dead. Lycurgus permitted the Spartans to bury with a body 
nothing besides one red garment, or, at the most, a few branches of 
olive ;2 and these only when the deceased was a person eminent for 
virtue and courage. Solon allowed the Athenians three garments and 
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one ox. At Cheronea, they who were convicted of extravagance at 
funerals were punished as effemivate by the censors of women 4 

The pile was lighted by some of the nearest relations or friends of 
the deceased, who offered up prayers and vows to the winds to assist 
the flames, that the body might be quickly reduced to ashes.¢ 

At the funerals of generals and great commanders, the soldiers, 
with the rest of the company, made a solemn procession three times 
round the pile, to express their respect for the deceased ¥ 

Oi 8€ Tpls mepl vexpby éirpryas Hracay mmous 

Mupédpevo.§ 

They led their horses thrice around the dead, 

Lamenting, | 
This action was called in Greek wep Spon}, and was performed by 
turning towards the left hand, which was expressive of sorrow ;’ as, 
on the contrary, a movement to the right hand was a sign of joy. 
These movements were accompanied with shouts and sound of trum- 
pets,“ and were performed either before the pile was lighted,’ or 
whilst it was burning. . 

During the time that the pile was in flames, the friends of the dead 
person stood by it, pouring forth libations of wine,” and calling on 
the ghost of the deceased. 

When the pile was burnt down, and the flames had ceased, they 
extinguished the remains of the fire with wine;? and afterwards they 
collected the bones and ashes :7 

Tiporoy wey Kare mupkathy oBéoay atdom olvy 
Maoay, éréccov émérxe mupds pévos: avtap Exeta 
"Ooréa Acvad A€yovto KaclyynTo1, érapol Te. 


About the pile the thronging people came, 

And with black wine quench’d the remaining flame ; 

His brothers then, and friends, search’d every where, 

And gather’d up his snowy bones with care. ConcRreve. 


This office of collecting the bones was called deroAdytoy and éerodo- 
yia,* and was performed by the nearest relations. The bones were 
sometimes washed with wine, and afterwards anointed with oil 3“ and 
they were sometimes inclosed in fat : 

KAalovres 8 érdpo.o éynéos datéa AevKa 

“AdAcyov és xpucény gidAnv Kat dlrAana Snudy.” 


Next the white bones his sad companions place, 
With fat twice cover’d, in the golden vase. 
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In order to distinguish the remains of the body from those of the 
beasts ahd men burnt with it, they placed the body in the middle of 
the pile, and the men and beasts on the sides of it:” 


x 


—avrip ererra 

’Ooréa Marpdxrow Mevorriddaoc Aéyopev 

Ed Siayiyveokovtes, dpippadéa St rérunrar’ 

°Ev wéoon yap exe:to mupy, Tol F &AAot &vevdev 
"Eoxatin Kalovr’ emit tremor Te Kat &vdpes.* 


—-—Then (as the rites direct) 
The hero’s bones with careful view select : 
Apart, and easy to be known, they lie 
Amidst the heap, and obvious to the eye ; 
The rest around the margin.may be seen 
Promiscuous, steeds and immolated men. Pops. 


Having discovered the bones, they gathered the ashes which lay close 
to them ; and it does not appear that there was any other means of 
distinguishing the remains of the men from other ashes. 

.The bones and ashes thus collected were deposited in urns, which 
were called by the Greeks «déAmat,’ giddat,* Kpwacol,* Aapvakes,? ap- 
pipopijat,° daroOjxat,? darodoxeia, copoi, &c. The materials of which 

these urns were composed were different, and consisted either of 
- wood,’ stone,! earth, silver,? or gold,* according to the quality of the 
deceased. When persons of eminent rank or virtue died, their urns 
were frequently adorned with flowers and garlands ; but the general 
custom was to cover them with cloth till deposited in the earth, that 
the light might not approach them ; 


"Ev KAucinor dé Oévtes éavg AuTi KdAvpay.* 


The sacred relics to the tent they bore ; 
The uma veil of linen cover’'do’er, Pore. 


Concerning the interment of the dead it may be observed, that the 
Greeks placed the bodies in their coffitis with the faces upwards; it 
being thought more proper, and perhaps more conducive to the wel- 
fare of the deceased, that their faces should be towards the abode of 
the celestial gods, rather than towards the mansions of the infernal 
deities. It may be also observed, that the heads of the deceased per- 
sons were so placed in the grave by the Athenians and other Greeks, 
that they might look towards the rising sun ;’ but that the Megaren- 
sians disposed their dead in such a manner, that their faces might 
look towards the west.” | 

The Megarensians commonly put two, three, or four bodies into 
the same sepulchre ; but at Athens, and in other parts of Greece, one 
sepulchre seldom contained more than one body.” However, they 


~ Hom. Il. w’. fine. f Xiphilin. in Severo. 

* Idem ib. y’. v. 238. gs Ammian. Marcell. xix. 

¥Y Herodot. iii. 15. seg. 16, iv. 1. seg. k Hom, [l. x’. v. 243. Mosch, Idyll. 
6. 7. iv. 34. 

z Hom. I. y. ve 253. ‘ Hom. Il. w’. fine. 

@ Mosch. Idyll. iv. 34. k Td. ib. x. v. 254. 

5 Hom, I. ’. v. 795. t Thucyd. Schol, Plut.Solone ; Alian, 

¢ Idem Odys. w’.v. 74. Var. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 19. 
~ @ Lycophr. Cassandr. v. 367. m Plut. Solone. 

¢ Eurip. Alcest. v. 365. » Tdem ibid. 
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who were related to each other by affinity or affection were usually 
buried together, it being thought inhuman to separate in death those 
who had not been separated in life :° 


“Os B Kal darda vdiv duh copds &udiucadrdaros.P 
So the same urn may cover both our bones. 


CHAP. VII. 
Sepulchres, Monuments, Cenotaphs, &c. 


THE primitive Greeks were buried in places prepared for that pur- 
pose in their own houses.? The Thebans had once a law, that no 
person should build a house without providing a repository for his 
dead. It seems to have been very common, even in later ages, to 
bury within their cities; but this was a favor seldom granted, except 
to men of great worth and public benefactors, to such as were exam- 
ples of virtue to succeeding ages, or had deserved, by their eminent 
services, that their memories should be honored by posterity. The 
Magnesians raised a sepulchre to Themistocles in the midst of the 
forum ;" Euphron had the same honor at Corinth ;* Brasidas the Lace- 
dzmonian general was also buried within the city ;’ and colonies 
usually deposited in the midst of their cities the remains of the lea- 
ders, under whose conduct they had possessed themselves of new 
habitations.” 

__ Temples were sometimes made repositories for the dead, of which 
the primitive ages afford many instances; and hence some have been 
of opinion that the honors paid to the dead were the first cause of 
erecting temples. Nor were later times wholly devoid of such exam- 
ples; from which, however, it appears that this was considered’as a 
very great favor, and granted as a reward for public services,” or as a 
_ Means of protection.” 

But the general custom, especially in later ages, was to bury the 
dead without the cities,” and chiefly by the highways.” This seems 
to have been done either to preserve themselves from the noisome 
smells with which graves might affect their cities, to prevent their 
houses from being set on fire by funeral piles, to fill the minds of tra- 
vellers with the thoughts of mortality, to excite in themselves a de- 
termination to encounter dangers rather than permit an enemy to ap- © 
proach their walls and despoil the monuments, or, which some think 
most probable, that they might not contract pollution by touching 
the dead.? 


° Ovid. Met. iv. vy. 154, xi. v. 701.» Plut. Aristide. 
Eurip. Alcest. v. 365. Hom. Odys.o'.v.  @ Eurip. Mede. v. 1378. 


76. * Cic. ad Div. iv. 12. seg.9. Liv. xxxi. 
¥ Hom. Il. yp’. vy. 91. 24. 
4 Plat. Minoé, Y Eurip. Alcest. v. §85. Rhes. v. 881. 
7 Plut. Themistocle. Menand, in Fragm. Theocrit, Idyll. vii. 
_ * Xenoph, ‘EAAqvix. lib. vii. 10. Pausan. Attic. 
* Thucyd, v.11. * Rurip. Iphig. in Taur, v.380. Lucian. 
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_ ‘Lycurgus, however, in this, as in most of his institutions, differed 
from the other Grecian lawgivers; for, in order to eradicate all super- 
stitious ideas, he allowed the Lacedzmonians to bury their dead within 
the city, and even about the temples, that their youth being used to 
such sights might not be afraid of looking at a dead body, nor be- 
lieve that to touch a corpse, or tread upon a grave, would defile a 
man.” 

Every family had its proper place of interment, of which to be de- 
prived was accounted one of the greatest calamities that could hap- 
pen. When, therefore, the Lacedemonians resolved to conquer the 
Messenians, or to lose their lives in the attempt, they tied to their 
right arms tickets, which contained their own and their fathers’ names, 
that if they should perish in the engagement, and their bodies could 
not be distinguished, these notes might certify to what family they 
belonged, so that they might be carried to the sepulchres of their an- 
cestors.’? The other Greeks practised the same custom; and there 
was a law which required that those who preserved not their inhe- 
ritance, should be deprived of the sepulchre of their fathers.° 

The common graves, in the earliest periods of Greece, were only 
caverns dug in the earth, and called tzdéyaca.?_ Those of succeeding 
ages were commonly paved with stone, and arched over; and they 
were adorned with no less art and care than the houses of the living ; 
insomuch that mourners usually retired into the vaults of the dead, 
and there lamented over their relatives during many successive days 
and nights.? . 

Kings and great men were anciently buried upon mountains, or at 
the foot of them’ Hence appears the custom of raising a mount 
upon the graves of eminent persons.¢ This mount consisted some- 
times of stones,’ but most commonly of earth, whence it is usually 
called yaya : 

—————-opdby xaw *AxiAAelou rddov.' 
The mount which o’er Achilles’ tomb was raised. 


To cast it up is called yéew ofpa,* and yovrveba ragoyr ;’ and it is 
sometimes expressed by the more general names of dycioa, ipooar,” 
&e.: ) 

Myrép’ eéeyxouv tadw.” 

O’er my dead mother’s corpse a tomb I raised. 
Whatever the materials were, they were usually laid together with 
care and art.? _ : 

The ancient prnpeia consisted of two parts: one was the grave or 

tomb, which in a strict sense of the word was termed pvnueiov, and 
is known by several other names chiefly taken from its form, as om}- 


2 Plut. Lycurgo. & Lucian. lib. viii. 
> Justin. Jib. iii. 4 Euripides. 
¢ Diog. Laert. Democrito. * Idem Hecub, v. 221. 
4 Hom. I]. w’. v. 797. k Hom. Il. w’. v. 801. y’, 
¢ Petron. de Matron. Ephes. Cic. ad ? Anthol, lib. iv, 

Div. iv. 12. | - m Tdem lib. iii. 
f Serv. Ain. xi. Virg. ibid, Aurel. ~ Euripides. 

de Orig. Gent. Roman, ° Hom. Il, y. 
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Aaov, rouBos, &c.; the second part was the ground surrounding the 
grave, which was fenced about with pales or walls usually open at 
the top, and therefore sometimes called tradpov, and also Opcyxos, 
yeioor, meprotxodopn),” konmis, oxérn, &c. Tombs of stone were polished 
and adorned with greater art, and were thence frequently denomi- 
nated Zearol ragoe or rip Gor 2? 

——-énl keora tape,” 

Upon the polish’d tomb. 


The ornaments with which sepulchres were decorated were nume- 
rous. Pillars of stone, which were termed oriAa,’ and aydd\para 
aidao, Eeora mérpa,’ were very ancient, and frequently contained in- 
scriptions declaring the family, virtues, &c., of the deceased, which 
were commonly described in verse.“ The Sicyonians had no inscrip- 
tions of this kind.? Lycurgus would by no means permit grave- 
stones to be covered with inscriptions; nor would he allow the La- 
cedzmonians to inscribe on the stones even the names of the dead, 
unless the deceased were men who had fallen in battle, or women who 
had died in childbed.” Sometimes, instead of the names of the de- 
ceased, a moral aphorism, or short exhortation to the living, was in- 
serted. The Greeks called inscriptions érvypagas.* 

Besides this, especially when there was no inscription, they com- 
monly added the effigies of the dead man, or some other resemblance 
pertinent to the occasion, and denoting his temper, studies, employ- 
ment, or condition.’ Virgins had usually upon their tombs the image 
of a maid with a. vessel of water :* the former was intended to repre- 
sent the deceased; the latter alluded to a custom practised by the 
young men, who carried water to the sepulchres of unmarried maids. 
A careful housekeeper was represented by the bird of night, to denote 
watchfulness ; a bridle to signify a well-ordered family ; and a muzzle 
to show the restraint of the tongue. Upon.the monument of Dioge- 
-nes the Cynic a dog was engraven, to show his own temper or that of 
his followers. The tomb of Isocrates was adorned with the figure of 
a ram, on which a syren reclined ;’ that of Archimedes with a sphere 
and a cylinder ;° by which were signified the charming eloquence of 
the former, and the mathematical studies of the latter. Nor was it 
unusual to fix upon graves the instruments which the deceased had 
used, The graves of soldiers were distinguished by their weapons ;4 
those of mariners by their oars ;’ and, in short, the tools of every art 
and profession accompanied their masters. 

These, with many other ceremonies, were designed to perpetuate 
the memory of the deceased; and hence their graves were termed 


P Pausanias. wv Plut. Lycurgo. 

? Eurip. Alcest. v. 836. * Artemidor. v.75. 

* Idem Helen. v. 992. .. y Pausan., i. cap. 18. 

* Hom. d’. v. 371. p’. v. 434. | = Poll. lib. viii. cap. 7. © 


‘ Pindar. Nem. Od. x. epod. 8’. v. 1. 2. @ Diog. Laert. vi. 78. 

“ Theophrast. Charact. Eth. cap. xiv. | Plut. in Decem. Orator. 
mept meptepylas; Diog. Laert.i. 48. Cal- ¢ Cic. Tusc. Quest. v. 23. 
lim. Epigr. xvi. 4 Virg. An. iv. 

% Pausan. Corinth. ¢ Hom, Odys. A’. v. 75. 
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ohparay pynpeia,s pyjpara,” &c. Agamemnon reckons it a great 
happiness, that Achilles was honored with a monument which would 
convey bis name to posterity.’ 

Later ages, however, became so.extravagant in these structures, 
that lawgivers were obliged to inflict severe penalties on those who 
exceeded their regulations. Solon, in particular, ordered that no 
statues of Mercury (which, as Mercury was an infernal god, it had 
been usual to erect), or arched roofs should be made in the Athenian 
monuments, and that the monuments should not be greater than ten 
men were able to set up in three days; and Demetrius the Phalerean 
enacted a law, that not more than one pillar, which was not to exceed 
three cubits in height, should be placed upon any monument.* 

It was customary for the Greeks to pray that the earth might lie 
light upon their friends, and upon men of piety and virtue; and, on 
the other hand, that it might press heavy on their enemies, and on all 


wicked men:’ 


— Koitda oor 

XOdv erdvw mécere, ovat.” 

I wish the earth may fall upon you light. 
Kaxots 3’ ép’ epua orepedy €uBararovor vis.” 
With heavy earth the gods crush wicked men. 


‘The Greeks also erected empty and honorary monuments, which 
contained neither the bodies, bones, nor ashes of the dead,’ and which 
were thence called cevordpia,? and cevfoia ;? and hence «xevorageiv 
siguifies to erect an empty tomb.’ Of these there were two sorts: 
one was erected to such persons as had been honored with funeral 
rites in another place;* the other sort was intended ,for those who 
had never obtained a proper funeral: for the ancients believed that 
the ghosts of unburied persons could not be admitted into the regions 
of the blessed without wandering in misery one hundred years; and 
that when any man had perished in the sea, or in any other place 
where his body could not be found, the only means of procuring him 
repose was to erect for him an empty sepulchre,’ and by repeating 
three times, with a loud voice, the name of the deceased, call his 
ghost to the habitation prepared for it.“ This calling of the manes 
of the dead was termed wWvyaywyia.” The sign by which honorary’ 
sepulchres were distinguished from others was commonly ixpiov, a 
wreck of a ship, signifying that the person died in some foreign 
country. » 

304. vi. v. 505. 
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To deface or violate a sepulchre was esteemed a crime no less than 
sacrilege, and was thought to entail certain ruin on all persons who 
committed it.” It has been doubted whether cenotaphs were consi- 
dered with the same religious regard as sepulchres, in which the re- . 
mains of the deceased were deposited ; and it would appear that the 
cenotaphs, which were erected only in honor of the dead, were not 
held so sacred as to require any judgment on those who profaned 
- them; but that the others, in which ghosts were thought to reside, 

were in the same condition as sepulchres, the want of which they 
were intended to supply. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Funeral Orations, Games, Lustrations, Entertainments, Consecra- 
tions, and other Honors paid to the Dead. 


BEFORE the company departed from the sepulchre, a panegyric 
was sometimes delivered on the person deceased.” The public magis- 
trate appointed a person solemnly to pronounce, in honor of such 
Athenians as died in war, an oration, which was constantly repeated 
on the anniversary of their funerals” These customs were first intro- 
duced by Solon, or, as some say, by Pericles, and were generally 
adopted; and it was thought to afford a great addition to the happi- 
ness of the deceased to be commended in an eloquent oration.’ 

It was customary for persons of rank to institute games, with all 
sorts of exercises, to render the death of their friends more remark- 
able. This custom prevailed in the primitive times, as well as in 
later ages; and the first that obtained this honor was Azan the son 
of Arcas, the father of the Arcadians, whose funeral was celebrated 
with horse-races.2 The prizes were of different sorts and value, 
_necording to the rank and munificence of the person who celebrated 
them. ‘The garlands given to victors at these games were usually of 
parsley, which was thought to have some peculiar relation to the 
dead, as being fabled to spring from the blood of Archemorus. | 

It was a general opinion that dead bodies polluted all things where 
they were: hence arose the custom of purifying after funerals. One 
way of purifying was by surrounding the polluted persons three times 
with pure water, which was sprinkled lightly upon them with a 
branch of olive.’ Till this purification was perforned, the polluted 


person could not enter the temples, nor communicate at the worship 
of the gods: 


) véxpov Olyn xXeEpory, 3 
Bopov amelpyn puoapdy ws 7younevn.4 

- Or whoe’er has chanced to touch aught dead, 
Him as impure she from her altars drives. 


~ Theocrit. Idyll. xp’. v. 207. Il. p’. v. 274, sq. 680. Odys. w’. v. 85. sq. 
* Lucian. de Luctu. Dionys. Halicarn. lib. v. 
¥ Cic. de Orat. Plat. in Menexeno; > Pausan. Arcad. 
Thucyd. ii. 34. ¢ Virg. Ain. vi. v. 229. 
z Plin. lib. ii. ep. 1. @ Rurip. Iphigen. Tauric. v. 382. 
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All the deities were of the same disposition, and were equally afraid of 
defilement:? This farther appears from its being unlawful for those 
to enter the temples, who were called vorepdmorpor or Sevrepdrorpot,? 
such as were thought dead, but who, after the performance of their 
fiineral rites, recovered; or such as were reputed to be dead in some 
foreign country, but unexpectedly returned: these men were prohi- 
bited from worshipping any of the gods. In purifying them, they were 
washed, swaddled, and in all other respects treated as new-born in- 
fants, and then received into communion.® 

The house was also purified with fire and brimstone :’ 

Oice béeior, ypnd, Kady Los, oloe 5é wos Tip 
“Oppa Oeeidow meyapor." | 

Bring fire and sulphur, cure of noxious fumes, 
‘That I my house may purify. 

The Lacedemonians, however, were taught by their lawgiver to 
despise these superstitious follies, and to think it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that persons who lived a virtuous life, and conformably to their 
discipline, should contract any pollution from death; on the contrary, 
they accounted their remains worthy of respect and honor, and that 
the most proper places in which to deposit them were those near the 
temples of their gods.* | 

After the funeral was finished, the nearest relations of the dead 
provided for the company assembled an entertainment, which was 
given not in their own house, but in that of some friend who had been 
nearly connected with the deceased.’ This entertainment was called 
mepiderrvoy,” vexpddermvoy, or vexpod Setrvoy,” and zagos ;° but the 
Attic laws prohibited this ceremony at the funerals of slaves”. Some- 
times the entertainment preceded the funeral.? The fragments which 
fell from the tables were considered as sacred to the departed souls, 
and not lawful tu be eaten;” and hence the aphorism of Pythagoras, 
though probably in a more mystical sense, Ta zeodvra prj avarpetobat,” 
Take not up things that have fallen; or, as some express it, Mnde 
yeveoOar Grr’ iv évros rparéens Kararéoy, Do not taste things that 
have fallen under the table. These fragments were carried to the 
sepulchre, and there left for the manes of the deceased to feed on a 
and hence to denote extreme poverty, it was usual to say that a per- 
son stole his meat from the graves.” 

The entertainments of latter ages consisted not of flesh only, as 
were those in Homer, but of all sorts of pulse,” beans, pease, lettuces, 
eggs, parsley, and many other things. The chief subjects of dis- 
course at these meetings were the praises of the dead, especially if 
they had: been eminent for any virtue or commendable quality ; but 


€ Lucian. de Dea Syria; Suid. v. ka- o Hom. Il. /.v. 29. Odys. 7. v- 309. 
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such was the simplicity of the primitive ages, that it was considered 
expedient to say nothing, rather than by speaking to offend the 
deceased, or transgress the rules of truth, both of which were thought 
equally criminal. Afterwards, however, they became more lavish of 
their commendations, which they bestowed on all persons without 
distinction ; and hence originated the proverb, Ovx éracvebetns ovd’ 
év weptdeinvm, You may not be praised even at your funeral entertain- : 
ment, which was applied only to the most wicked men, and those 
who had no good quality to recommend them.” 

At Argos was a custom, which obliged those who had lost any of 
their relations or friends by death to sacrifice to Apollo immediately 
after mourning, and thirty days after to Mercury, from an opinion 
that as the earth received their bodies, so their souls fell into the 
hands of Mercury. The barley of the sacrifice was given to the 
minister of Apollo; the flesh they took themselves; and having ex- 
tinguished the fire of the sacrifice, which was accounted polluted, 
they kindled another, on which they boiled the flesh. This flesh was 
called éyxvicpa,” from the fumes which ascended from the burnt 
sacrifice, and which were termed xvioca. 

Various honors were paid to the sepulchres and memories of the 
deceased. It was customary to place burning lamps in the subter- 
ranean vaults of the dead, whither such as wished to express an 
extraordinary affection for their relations retired.? 

It was usual to decorate tombs with herbs and flowers,“ among which 
parsley was chiefly in use ;* and hence Timoleon, marching to the sum- 
mit of a bill, from which he might view the army and strength of the 
Carthaginians, and being met by a number of mules Jaden with parsley, 
his soldiers considered this an ill-boding omen, the sepulchres of the 
dead being adorned with that herb.? Hence also originated the pro- 
verb, deiobar cedfvov, that he has need only of parsley, which was 
applied to a person dangerously sick, and signified that he might be 
considered already dead.” All sorts of purple and white flowers 
were acceptable to the dead, as the amaranthus, which was first used 
by the Thessalians in adorning the grave of Achilles ;? woos Xevkos,* 
which some think to be the jessamine; lilies,’ and several others.é 
The rose too was very grateful : 


Td5e ral vexpots dudver.* 


And after death its odours shed 
A pleasing fragrance o’er the dead. Broome. 


Nor was the use of myrtle less common: j 


*"Avyapueuvovos dé TUuBos Hripaguevos 
Ov mwmoTe Kal Xods, ob KAGva pupolyns 


“EAaBe.? 
~ Suid, in Ovx érawebeins. Tod ceAlvovu Setrar. 
* Plut. Quest. Grec. 4 Philostrat. Heroic. cap. xix. 
¥Y Petron. cap. cxi. ¢ Theophrast. vi. putin@y ; Athen. 
7 Sophocl. Llectr. v. 896. f Virg. An, vi. v. 884. 
* Polyen. Stratag. v. 12. seg. 1. Suid. & Idem ibid. v. v. 79. 
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> Plut. Timoleon, * Eurip. Electr. v. 323. 
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With no libations, nor with myrtle boughs, 
Were my dear father’s manes gratified. 


In short, graves were adorned with garlands of all sorts of flowers: 


TEpLOTEDT KUKA@ 
Mdvrev 80° éorly avbéwv Ohkny marpds.* 


—— 


The sepulchre, 
Wherein he lies inurn’d, with wreaths of flowers, 
Glowing in all their various dies, hung round. Potten. 


These flowers were called épwres,’ from their expressing love and re- 
spect to the deceased ; from épavos, because they were usually com- 
posed of a collection of several kinds of flowers; or from épa, be- 


- cause they were laid on the earth: but in opposition to the last two 


SS 


reasons, it appears that garlands were sometimes composed of only 
one sort of flowers, and that they were frequently hung upon the 
pillars of the tomb, and not laid on the grave-stone. 

The Greeks also often decorated graves with ribbands; and 
hence the soldiers of Epaminondas being disheartened at seeing the 
ribband which hung upon his spear carried by the wind to a Lacede- 


_monian sepulchre, he told them that it portended destruction to the 


Lacedemonians, as it was customary to decorate the sepulchres of 
the dead with ribbands.” They also dedicated to the dead their 
hair, which they cut off and laid on the tomb.” 

It was likewise customary to perfume the grave-stones with sweet 
ointments : | | 


Ti oé Set AlOov uvpivey ; 

Ti 5& yi xXéew pdraia ;? 

Why do we precious ointments show’r, 

Noble wines why do we pour, 

Beauteous flowers why do we spread, 

Upon the mon’ments of the dead ? Cowtey. 


Another custom was to run naked around the sepulchres.? 

Sacrifices and libations were offered to the dead. In sacrifices to 
the dead, the victims were black and barren heifers,’ or black sheep,” 
being of the same sort as those offered to the infernal gods.“ The 
sacrifices were performed in ditches; and the first thing they offered 
were the hairs upon the victim’s head, which for that reason were 
termed arapyal,’ and to offer them dzdpyecOa ;* but though these 
terms are sometimes used for the sacrifices of the ghosts, the custom 
of offering these first fruits was common to the sacrifices of the celes- 
tial and other deities.” 

However, the ordinary offerings to the ghosts of the dead were 
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CHAP. IX. 
The Privileges of Youth. 


Who first introduced into Greece that attention which was paid to 
boys, is uncertain; but it was generally practised by the ancient 
Greeks, whose laws encouraged it, and who thought that no means 
could be more effectual in exciting the youth to noble undertakings, 
or in providing for the security of their republics.’ 

In Crete this practice was so highly esteemed and generally adopt- 
ed, that the youths who kad no lovers incurred the public censure, 
and were considered in some respects faulty in their morals; but the 
boys who were patronized were honored with the first seats at public 
exercises, and, as a distinguishing badge of respect, wore a garment 
richly adorned, which they retained after they arrived at manhood, 
in memory that they had formerly been kAecrot, eminent,* which was 
the name given to these youths by the Cretans. The patrons of 
them were called gAfjropes. It is remarkable that they always took 
their boys by force; for they gave notice of their intentions to the 
boys’ friends, who, according to the rank and character of the pa- 
trons, used more or less resistance. After this, the patron carried 
the boy whither he pleased ; and having entertained him with hunt- 
ing and other diversions for not more than two mouths, he sent him 
home. At his departure, it was ordered by law that the boy should 
receive a suit of armor, an ox, and a cup, to which the patron usually 
added from his own bounty several other presents of value. The 
boy being returned home sacrificed the ox to Jupiter, made an en- 
tertainment for those who had accompanied him in his flight, and 
gave an account of the usage which he had received from his patron ; 
for if he had been rudely treated, the law allowed him satisfaction.’ 
During the time they associated together, nothing unseemly or re- 
pugnant to the strictest laws of virtue passed between them;” for 
the virtuous disposition, modesty, and courage of boys principally 
recommended them.” 

From the Cretans we pass to the Lacedzmonians, several of whose 
institutions were derived from Crete. Their attention to boys was 
remarkable, and for the whole conduct and exeellency of it every 
where admired. It was a generous love, worthy of a Spartan, and 
was not tainted with even a suspicion of immodesty. If a person 
attempted any thing contrary to the strictest rules of modesty, the 
laws condemned him to disgrace,’ by which he was deprived of al- 
most all the privileges of a free citizen. The same practice was 
allowed the women towards their own sex ;? and this is a farther con- 
firmation of the innocency of the custom. We are assured that the 
Spartans loved their boys no otherwise than a man may be enamoured 
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with a beautiful statue ;? and that it was only an intimate and inno- 
cent friendship, which continued after the boy had arrived at man’s 
estate.” The object of this custom was, that the young men might 
be improved in all virtuous and commendable qualities by con- 
versing with men of probity and experience; and hence the lover 
and the beloved participated in the honor or disgrace of each other ; 
and if the boy offended in any respect, the patron suffered the pu- 
nishment due to his fault.’ 

If we pass from Sparta to Athens, we shall find that Solon consi- 
dered this practice so honorable, that he forbade it to slaves.‘ The 
innocency of this attachment to boys is evident from considering the 
character of many of those who adopted the custom,” and from the 
Athenian laws on the subject. 

The Theban lawgivers encouraged this practice to regulate the 
manners of youth.” How far it answered their expectation appears 
from the iepa gadayé, sacred band, which was a party of three hun- 
dred men composed of lovers and their beloved, and therefore called 
sacred, and which gained many important victories, and was never 
beaten till the fatal battle at Chzronea. Philip, king of Macedon, 
beholding this sacred band all lying dead together, exclaimed, weep- 
ing, Let those perish, who suspect that these men either committed 
or suffered any thing base. 

It may be necessary to observe that the lover or patron was called 
by the Spartans elorvidos, elorvndos, or eiarvfdAns; and that the fa- 
vorite youth was termed by the Thessalians dirns ;” and both names 
are derived from the affection with which the patron was inspired.’ 


CHAP. X. 
Tokens expressive of Love, Love Potions, Incantations, &c. 


LoveERs had several methods of discovering their passion, and of 
expressing the respect which they entertained for their beloved. 
Every tree in the walks which they frequented, every wall of their 
houses, every book which they used, was inscribed with the name of 
the person beloved, and with the epithet cad or xadds.? 

They usually decorated with flowers and garlands the doors of 
those whom they loved; for thinking that the persons on whom their 
affections were placed resembled the deity of love, their house could 
be no other than Cupid’s temple,* which was accustomed to receive 
these honors. From the same origin was derived the custom of 
making libations before the doors of their mistresses, and of sprink- 
ling them with wine.” 
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Whien a person’s garland was untied, it was considered as a sign of 
being in love ;’ and for a woman to compose a garland was another 
indication of her passion : 


"Eay Tis wAEKN 
Tivn orépavoy, épav Sore. 
She, who garlands wreaths, shows a love-sick mind. 


They had several methods of discovering whether their love would 
be successful or not. That of the xérraGos, which was common at 
entertainments, will be hereafter described. That by striking the 
herb telephilum or orpine, or some other herb, on the arm; or 
crushing it in the hand, to observe whether it cracked and emitted a 
sound; and the cooxcvouayreéa, divination by a sieve,” have been al- 
ready noticed.* . . 

When their love was unsuccessful, they tried various arts to obtain 
the affections of those whom they loved. The Thessalian women 
were famous for their skill in this and other magical practices. The 
means by which it was effected were different. Sometimes it was 
done by potions called ¢éArpa,’ the operations of which were violent 
and dangerous, and commonly deprived those who drank them of 
their reason. Lucretius, the poet, died in this manner; and Caius 
Caligula lost his reason by a philtre which was given him by his wife 
Cesonia.* The ingredients of which these philtres were composed 
were of several sorts. Some of the most remarkable were the fol- 
lowing :— | 

Hippomanes, a piece of flesh upon the foreheads of young colts, 
of a black or brown color, in size and shape like a fig, which the 
mares bite off as soon as they have foaled; but from which if pre- 
vented, they forsake their young. Hence it was thought a prevalent 
medicine for conciliating love, especially when reduced to powder, 
and swallowed in some blood of the lover.’ Some describe it as a 
poisonous matter in mares, which is said also to proceed from Lusi- 
tanian mares impregnated by the wind.* Others suppose hippomanes 
to be a plant in Arcadia, which was powerful in producing the same 
effects.’ | 

“Ivyé, the name of a small bird, of what kind is not fully agreed. 
This bird is fabled to have been the daughter of Pan and Pitho, or 
Echo, and having inveigled Jupiter into the love of Io, was trans- 
formed by Juno; upon which she became the darling of Venus, and 
still served to promote the affairs of love by being infused as a chief 
ingredient into potions.” The part most valued was the tongue, 
which they considered as possessing a sovereign virtue in love potions. 
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Sometimes they fastened the whole bird to a wheel of wax, which 


_ they turned over the fire till both were consumed; thus inflaming 


— 


the person in whom they wished to create love. Some say that ivy 
was only a musical instrument ; and others think that it signified all 
kinds of allurements. 

To these may be added several herbs; insects bred from putrid 
matter; the fish called éyevnis, or lamprey; the lizard; the brains 
of acalf; the hair on the extremity of the wolf’s tail, with some of 
his secret parts; and the bones of the left side of a toad eaten by 
ants, which were thought to produce love, whilst those on the right 
side caused hatred. Some took the same bones, when the flesh was 
devoured by ants; and cast them into a vessel of water, in which 
those that sunk being afterwards wound up in a white linen cloth, 
and hung about any person, were said to inflame with love; the 
others were thought to produce hatred. Other parts of the toad, as 
the entrails, were used in poisonous compositions.” 

To these others add the blood of doves; the bones of snakes; the 
feathers of screech-owls; and bands of wool twisted upon a wheel, 
which were very much used on these occasions from their resem- 
blance to the soft ties of love, especially such as had been bound 
about a person that hanged himself.’ 

Other ingredients in love potions were rags, torches, and, in short, 
all relics, and whatever had any relation to funerals and dead bodies. 
Sometimes a nest of young swallows was placed in a convenient ves- 
sel, and buried in the earth till they died: when the vessel was 
opened, such of them as were found with their mouths shut, were 
supposed to be efficacious in allaying the passion of love; but the 
rest, which perished with their mouths gaping for food, were thought 
to excite it. For the same purpose they used bones snatched from 
hungry and ravenous bitches, which were supposed to mingle some 
part of the eager desire of those animals with the potion” ‘To these 
the enchantress sometimes added a still more powerful ingredient 
than any of the rest; the marrow and dried liver of a boy that had 
been buried to the chin in the ground, and consumed by want.’ 

They had also other arts of exciting love. Some thought that the 
udder of an hyzna, tied about the left arm, would entice to their 
affections any woman on whom they fixed their eyes; others took 
mirvpa, a sort of small and hard olives, or, as some think, barley bran, 
which, either by itself, or made into paste, they cast into the fire, 
hoping by that means to inspire love : 

Nov Ovo® 7% wirupa.” 
Now will I strew the barley bran. 


Sometimes they used &¢ura, flour, which some term OvAjpara.’  In- 
stead of bran or flour, it was usual to burn laurel.’ It was also cus- 
tomary to melt wax, by which to mollify the heart of the person 
whom they desired : 7 
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‘As Tobroy roy Kapoy eye adv Saluom rdw, 
‘Os taka? bn’ Epwros § Mbvdios adtlea AéAgis.” 


As this devoted wax melts o’er the fire, 
Let Myndian Delphis melt with soft desire. 


Sometimes they placed clay, together with wax, before the fire, that 
as one melted whilst the other hardened, so he who then rejected 
them might have his heart mollified with affection, and inflamed with 
desire, whilst their own became hard and unrelenting ; or that. his 
heart might be rendered incapable of impressions from other charms, 
but easy of access to themselves : 

Limus ut hic durescit, et hac ut cera liquescit, 

Uno eodemque igni; sic nostro Daphnis amore.v 


As fire this figure hardens, made of clay, 

And this of wax with fire consumes awa i 

Such let the soul of cruel Daphnis be, 

Hard to the rest of women, soft to me. Drypen. 


It was customary to imitate all those actions which they wished 
the person whom they loved to perform. They turned a wheel 
round, praying that he might fall down before their doors, and roll 
himself on the ground :* 

X’ ws SiveiP’ S5e pouBos 5 xdAxeos, ef *Agpodiras, 
‘Qs Kéivos dworro 708’ Gwerépaucr Obpaow.Y 


And, Venus, as I whirl this brazen wheel, 
Before my doors let perjured Delphis reel. 


It was usual to make an image of wax, and calling it by the name of 
the person whom they loved, to place it near the fire, the heat of 
which affected the image and the person represented by it at the 
same time: sometimes the image was bound with thread to denote 
the tying of his affections, and was sometimes drawn thrice round 
the altar.’ 

They frequently sprinkled enchanted medicaments on some part of 
the house in which the person resided. If they could obtain pos- 
session of any thing which belonged to the person whom they loved, 
it was thought to be of great use : : 


Tor’ amd ras xAalvas +d Kpdomedoy breve AéAgis, 
"Ey viv riddouwa Kat’ dyple “ev mup) BddAAw.? 

This piece, from dear false Delphid’s garment torn, 
I tear again, and am resolved to burn, 


Sometimes they deposited in the ground, underneath the threshold, 
the pledges of their lover ;° and this action was intended to retain 
his affections. Sometimes they cast ashes over their heads behind 
them into a flowing stream, without turning to look at them.? The 
also tied three knots of love to unite the affections of the beloved 
person with their own :¢ 
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"Es tpls dmoomdvdan, Kad rps rdde wétvia. Pavo.t — 
Thrice, thrice I pour, and thrice repeat my charms. 


The reason of doing this three times was, that the gods were sup- 
posed to be pleased with unequal numbers : 


—— numero Deus impare gaudet.& 
Unequal numbers please the gods. 


It appears doubtful whether this idea originated from the supposed 
perfection of the number three, which, as containing a beginning, 
middle, and an end, seemed naturally to signify all things in the 
world; from the esteem in which that number was held by the Py- 
thagoreans and some other philosophers, on account of their trinity ; 
or from its aptitude to denote the power of all the gods, who were 
divided into three classes, the celestial, terrestrial, and infernal dei- 
ties. Certain, however, it is, that the ancients thought there was 
much efficacy in unequal numbers ; and hence shepherds are advised 
to be careful that the number of their sheep be uneven.* The num- 
ber three was especially acceptable to the gods; and hence we find 
three fatal sisters, three Furies, and three names and appearances of 
Diana : 


tria virginis ora Diane. 
Three diff’rent forms the chaste Diana bears. 


The sons of Saturn, among whom the empire of the world was di- 
vided, were three ; and hence also we read of Jupiter’s fulmen trifi- 
dum, and Neptune’s trident. 

Many other practices were the same as those used in common in- 
cantations ; the charm, or form of verses, being only varied to suit 
the occasion.’ The herbs and minerals employed in other magical 
operations were not less sought for in this, as they were supposed to 
possess some wonderful power which prevailed equally in all super- 
natural and miraculous effects.* The same gods also superintended 
all magical arts.’ 

In allaying the passion of love, the Greeks freed the person by the 
help of more powerful medicaments, or by. demons superior to those 
who had bound him ;” but love, inspired without the assistance of 
magic, scarcely yielded to any cure :” 


nullis amor est medicabilis herbis.? 
To cure the pains of love no plant avails. . Drypzn. 


Notwithstanding, however, the difficulty of the cure, a variety of 
prescriptions, adapted to the several causes and occasions of the 
malady, was not wanting” The antidotes may be reduced to two 
kinds: they were either such as possessed some natural virtue to 
produce the designed effect, as agnus castus, and the herbs reputed 
enemies to generation; or they were such as wrought the cure by 
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some occult and mystical power, and the assistance of demons, as the 
sprinkling of the dust in which a mule had rolled herself,’ the con- 
fining of toads in the hide of a beast lately slain,” and all the minerals 
and herbs considered as amulets against other effects of magic.’ 

The infernal gods were called on for assistance.’ 

The last method of curing love that we shall mention, was to wash 
in the water of Selemnus, a river which falls into the sea near Argyra 
in Achaia. The poets say that Selemnus was a beautiful young 
shepherd beloved by the nymph Argyra, from whom the town and 
fountain received their name; that after the prime of life he was de- 
serted by her, and pined away, and was transformed by Venus into 
ariver; and that after this he retained his former passion, and con- 
veyed his waters through a subterraneous passage to the fountain of 
Argyra, till, by the favor of Venus, the remembrance of her was 
quite obliterated from his mind. Hence, as many as washed in this 
river forgot their love.” 


CHAP. XI. 
Marriages. 


THE first inhabitants of Greece lived without laws and govern- 
ment; their passions were unconfined ; and promiscuous love, be- 
cause forbidden by no human authority, was publicly allowed.” The 
first that restrained this licentiousness was Cecrops, who having 
raised himself to the rank of king over the people afterwards called 
Athenians, among many other useful institutions introduced that of 
marriage ;” aud hence some think that he was honored with the epi- 
thet d.@vy. Others attribute the introduction of marriage to Erato, 
one of the Muses; but some understand by this the marriage solem- 
nity, the conduct of which, they say, was first ordered by Erato. 
Certain, however, it is, that in some time this institution was adopted 
by all the Greeks; for as soon as they began to reform their bar- 
barous course of life, they found it necessary to establish lawful 
marriage. 

In several of the Grecian commonwealths marriage was esteemed 
highly honorable,* and was very much encouraged by their laws ;? 
and they who abstained from it were discountenanced, and in some 
places punished.* The Lacedemonians were remarkable for their 
severity towards those who deferred to marry, or who abstained from 
it altogether. No Spartan could live unmarried beyond the time 
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limited by the lawgiver, without incurring various penalties. First, 
the magistrates commanded such, once every winter, to run naked 
round the public forum ; and to increase their shame, they sang cer- 
tain verses, which expressed the propriety of their chastisements, and 
exposed them to ridicule.? Another punishment was, to be excluded 
from the public exercises in which young virgins contended naked. 
A third penalty was inflicted at a certain solemnity, in which the 
women dragged them round an altar, and beat them with their fists.4 
Lastly, they were deprived of that respect which the young men were 
obliged to pay to their elders; and hence Dercyllidas, a great cap- 
tain who had commanded armies, entering the place of assembly, 
was thus accosted by a young man, who neglected to rise and make 
room forhim: ‘‘ Sir, you must,not expect to receive from me, who 
_ am young, that honor which cannot be returned to me, when old, by 
a child of yours.”* ‘To these may be added the Athenian law, by 
which all who were commanders, orators, or entrusted with public 
affairs, were to be married, and have children, and estates in land; 
for these were considered as so many pledges for their integrity and 
good conduct, without which it was accounted dangerous to commit 
to them the management of public trusts. 

Polygamy was not commonly tolerated in Greece ;? for marriage 
was considered an union of one man with one woman; and hence 
some suppose that ydpos is derived wapa rd dv0 dua ecivat, from two 
becoming one. When it is related that Anaxandridas the Spartan 
had two wives, it is added that this was contrary to the custom of 
Sparta.” The other Grecian states generally agreed in this matter 
with the Lacedemonians. However, on some emergent occasions, 
when the men had been destroyed by war or other calamities, per- 
mission was granted to marry more wives than one. Euripides, who 
is said to have conceived a hatred against the whole female sex, was 
harassed with two wives at one time.’ Socrates is reported by some 
to have been married to Xantippe and Myrto at the same time ;* and 
hence it has been concluded that this was considered uo scandal, as 
it was never urged against him by his enemies ;’ but others think that 
the truth of the statement may be justly doubted, and that it has been 
fully refuted.” 

The time of marriage was not the same in all places. The Spar- 
tans were not allowed to marry till they had arrived at their full 
strength ;” and persons of both sexes were restricted by this law, 
which was enacted ‘that the Spartan children might be strong and 
vigorous.” At what precise age the Spartans were permitted to marry 
is not certain; but it seems probable that the usual age for men was 
thirty, and for women twenty years.” The Athenians had once a law 
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which forbade the men to marry till they were more than thirty-five 
years of age; for Solon divided human life into ten weeks (éAdoudédes), 
in the fifth of which he thought the men had arrived at sufficient ma- 
turity to marry.’ Aristotle deemed thirty-seven-a proper age ;” Plato 
thought thirty ;* and Hesiod was of the opinion of the latter.’ Wo- 
men married sooner than men: some of the old Athenian laws per- 
mitted them to marry at the age of twenty-six; Aristotle, at 
eighteen ;* Plato, at twenty ;? and Hesiod, at fifteen? As women 
were sooner marriageable than men, their time was of less duration.” 
The time of the year most proper for marriage, according to the 

Athenians, was one of the winter months, especially January, which 
for that reason was called Faunktov.’ The most convenient season 
was when there happened a junction of the sun and moon, at which 
time they celebrated the festival called Oeoydyca, Marriage of the 
Gods.’ The time of the full moon was also considered very propi- 
tious :? 

“Orav cedhvns evtuxhs EA KdKAos.? 

When the full moon sends forth her lucky rays. 


This seems to bave arisen from an opinion of the moon’s power in 
generation. Some think the fourth day most convenient, because it 
was dedicated to Venus and Mercury : 


"Ev 8 rerdprn pnvods wyeoOa és oikov &Korrw.© 


When, resolute to change a single life, 
You wed, on the fourth day lead home your wife. Cooxrz. 


Several other days were accounted favorable; but the most unpro- 
pitious was the sixteenth, or, as some say, the eighteenth day.? 

Most of the Greeks considered it highly scandalous to marry within 
certain degrees of consanguinity. The Lacedamonians were for- 
bidden to marry any of their kindred, whether in the direct line of 
ascent or descent; but they were not prevented from espousing a 
collateral relation, for nephews married their aunts, and uncles their 
nieces’ The marriages of brothers and sisters were unlawful ;§ but 
in several places it was not accounted illegal for brothers to marry 
their half sisters; and sometimes their relation by the father, and 
sometimes by the mother, was reckoned within the law. The Lace- 
dzemonian lawgiver allowed marriages between those who had the 
same mother, but different fathers.*. The Athenians were forbidden 
~ to marry duopnzpious, sisters by the same mother ; but they were per- 
mitted to espouse épuorarpiovs, those by the same father.’ 
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In most of the Grecian states citizens were required to marry only 
with citizens; for the Greeks considered the freedom of their cities 
as too great a privilege to be granted on easy terms to foreigners and 
their children; and hence the Athenian laws sentenced the children 
of such marriages to perpetual slavery. If a foreigner married a free 
woman of Athens, it was also lawful for any person to call him to an 
account before the magistrates called Thesmothete, who, if he was 
convicted of the offence, sold him for a slave, and confiscated all his 
goods, of which a third part was given to his accuser. Citizens, who 
gave foreign women in marriage to Athenians under a pretence that 
they were their own daughters, were punished with ignominy, by 
which they were deprived of their votes in all public assemblies, and 
of most of the other privileges of citizens. Lastly, if any. man of 
Athens married a woman who was not free of that city, he was fined 
one thousand drachms.* These Jaws, however, were uot constantly 
observed. Sometimes the necessity of the times so far prevailed, that 
the children of foreign women enjoyed all the privileges of freeborn 
citizens.. The old law, which prohibited the Athenians from marry- | 
ing strangers, having been disused for some time, was revived by 
Pericles, who afterwards procured its repeal by a decree of the peo- 
ple ;? but it was again renewed by Aristophon in the archonship of 
Euclides, when it was enacted that no persons should be free citizens 
of Athens, unless both their parents had been free.” 

Virgins were not allowed to marry without the consent of their 
parents :” 


"Aupadoy ov duvduerba yauols Solow meAdooat, 
Ob yap euots ToKeecow eredadev.” 


My parents to the match will not consent, 
And therefore our marriage may not be. 


The mother’s as well as the father’s consent was necessary” Nor 
were men permitted to marry without consulting their parents; for 
in the most early ages, the right of parents over their children was 
sufficiently understood.? When virgins had no fathers, their brothers 
disposed of them in marriage. When they had no brothers, or none 
that were arrived at years of discretion, this duty devolved on their 
grandfathers, especially those by the fathers’ side; and if they had 
none of these relations, they were committed to the care of guardians, 
who were called érirporoe or kiptou.? Sometimes husbands upon their 
death-beds betrothed their wives to other persons.’ 

There were several forms of betrothing, as [laééwy exépy trav yvn- 
ciwy didwpt cor Tiv EpavTov Quyarépa, I give you this my daughter 
to make you father of children lawfully begotten.’ Sometimes, also, 
the dowry was mentioned.” The persons to be married plighted their 
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faith to each other, or to their relations.? The ceremony in promis- 
ing fidelity was by kissing each other, or giving their right hands, 
which was the usual form of ratifying all agreements : 
—— Actiav y éuf xetpa 

Sivapov, apxhv waxaplay vuupevpdrov. 

Join your right hand to mine, a sacred tie ¢ 

Of this our compact. 


The bridegroom, also, as a pledge of love, bestowed on the bride a 
present, which was called éééa, appaBwr,* gyvov,’ and pyrijorpov.* 
The Thebans had a custom for lovers to plight their faith at the mo- 
nument of Tolaus, who was a lover of Hercules, and assisted him in 
his labors,* and who was therefore believed to superintend the affairs 
of love after his advancement into heaven. 

He who gave his daughter in marriage was said eyyugy,? dueyyugr,* 
kareyyugy,? dddvat,? and dppdcewS ‘ 

In the primitive ages women were married without portions, being 
purchased by their husbands, whose presents to the woman’s rela. 
tions were called her dowry ;£ but no sooner did the Greeks lay aside 
their barbarous manners, than this practice was abolished.’ The 
custom for women to bring portions to their husbands became so 
common, that the most essential difference between yurvy and zad- 
Aaxi), wife and concubine, consisted in the former having a dowry, 
and the latter none.* Hence men who were content to marry wives 
without fortunes usually gave them mporx@a, an instrument in writing, 
by which the receipt of their dowry was acknowledged. All other 
distinctions were chiefly founded on this; for she who possessed a 
dowry conceived it a just title to greater freedom with her husband, 
and to more respect from him.* Lycurgus was so sensible of this 
and some other inconveniences attending the custom of dowries, that 
partly lest wives should rule their husbands, and partly from a desire 
that men should not marry for the sake of money, he abolished it en- 


_tirely at Sparta.’ Solon coincided in this with Lycurgus, and per- 


mitted the Athenian wives to have no other dowry than some incon- 
siderable houshold furniture, and three suits of clothes; for he wished 
that marriages should be contracted from love and esteem rather than 
for the sake of interest.” Some, however, are of Opinion that this 
ordinance related only to those gifts, called éravAra, which the bride 
brought with her, and not to dowries. That Solon, indeed, did not 
prohibit other dowries besides those which brides carried with them 
appears from this, that men who had no sons were allowed to entail 
their estates to daughters; and an heiress, called érikAnpos, was 
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obliged to marry her nearest relative, lest her estate should go out of 
the family ; but in consideration of her dowry, if her husband was 
impotent, she had the privilege of cohabiting with his nearest rela- 
tion. The husbands of heiresses were obliged to cohabit with them 
thrice every month.” When there were any orphan virgins without 
inheritances, who were called Ojccar,? he who was next in blood was 
obliged either to marry her himself, or to settle on her a portion 
according to his condition: if he was revraxoctopédimyos, one of the 
first rank, he was to give her five mine, or five hundred drachms ; if 
immevs, of the second rank, three hundred; if Cuvyirys, of the third 
rank, one hundred and fifty drachms; but if she had many relations 
equally allied, all of them contributed their proportions to raise the 
sum. If there were more than one virgin, their nearest kinsman was 
obliged only to marry, or give a portion to, one of them; and upon 
his refusal to do either of these, any person was allowed to indict 
him before the archon, who was obliged to compel him to perform 
his duty, or who, if he refused to put the law in execution, was fined 
one thousand drachms, which were consecrated to Juno the goddess 
of marriage.” 

It may be farther observed that afterwards, when money became 
more plentiful, the relations of these virgins increased their dowries : 
the wevraxocwpédipvoe gave ten mine ;? and, without doubt, men of 
inferior rank increased their contributions in proportion. When vir- 
gins, who were descended from men that had been serviceable to 
their country, had no relations to provide for them, it was customary 
for the state to portion them.’ However, though the ancient Athe- 
nians were generous, their posterity commonly made money their 
guide in marriage ; and the latter Spartans showed the same disposi- 
tion, even whilst the laws of Lycurgus were still in force. When 
Lysander was considered rich, his daughters were engaged to several 
persons, who afterwards finding that he died poor refused to fulfil 
their contracts; and though the Spartans punished them severely for 
their perfidy, this was done from respect to Lysander’ rather than to 
their ancient constitution, which, as soon as riches had become abun- 
dant in Sparta, seems to have been disregarded. The Greeks, in- 
deed, in general were lovers of money, and appear to have married 
for the sake of gain rather than of any other commendable qualifica- 
tion. Nor was this a late corruption, but practised even in the pri- 
mitive times ; for Andromache is called by Homer’ [loAvdwpos, pos- 
sessed of a large dowry; and before the use of money was common, 
_ virgins increased their husbands’ property by adding sheep and oxen 
to their flocks and herds, in which the riches of that age chiefly con- 
sisted, whence they are sometimes denominated adgeoiPorar.* No- 
thing can be determined as to the value of dowries, which depended 
on the ability and disposition of the persons who bestowed them ; 
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but it may be observed that in Crete sisters received only half the 
portion of their brothers,” . 

The dowry was called zpolg ;” sometimes pethia, mapa ro pediooew 
zov &vépa, or &va, as if dave, mapa ro Hoe, as being intended to 
please or procure the favor of the person to whom it was given; and 
sometimes gepr1),* from gépecv, because it was brought by the wife to 
her husband. Some of the same names are used for the portion or 
dowry of the man” When the wife hada dowry, it was expected 
that her husband should make her a settlement, which might be a 
maintenance for her in case he should die or divorce her: this was 
commonly houses or land, and was anciently denominated aroriunpa,* 
being a return equivalent to the dowry; afterwards it was frequently 
termed dvrigépyn, a recompense for her dowry, or bxdPodor, from 
vroPadXey, because it was given instead of her dowry. When, how- 
ever, no such security was given, husbands who divorced their wives 
were obliged to return their dowry. The same obligation extended 
to their heirs, if they refused to maintain the wives of those whose 
estates they inherited.“ In some places, indeed, it would seem that, 
if the woman left her husband of her own accord, the obligation be- 
came null and void ;’ but at Athens, if she departed in the manner 
allowed by the laws, her dowry was restored to her. It was also 
customary at Athens, when any man’s estate was confiscated, that 
the dowry of the wife should be assigned to her. 

In the same city, it was decreed that he who did not restore the 
dowry to his divorced wife should’ pay nine oboli every month for 
interest during the time that he retained it. If he neglected this, an 
action, termed ourfov dikn, was preferred against him in the Odeum 
by the guardian (ézizpozos) of the woman.* This is to be understood 
of the dowries of the lowest class of citizens, to whom, as has been 
already observed, Solon allotted one hundred and fifty drachms ; for 
it being customary for one pra, which was equivalent to one hundred 
drachms, to bring an interest of six oboli every month, the interest of 
one hundred and fifty drachms would amount to nine oboli. . 

Hence the payment of’ the dowry was attested by suthcient wit- 
nesses, and also by a written instrument called mpogoa. If these 
could not be produced, the husband was. not obliged to allow his 
wife a separate maintenance. If the woman died without children, 
her dowry was repaid to the person by whom she had been en- 
dowed ;? for the portion was intended as a maintenance to the chil- 
dren, and therefore, if the woman’s sons came of age whilst she was 
living, they enjoyed their mother’s dowry, only allowing her a com- 
petent maintenance.’ Other things, which wives brought to their 
husbands over and above their portions, were called mapadepva, éni- 
Tporxoy, émtueidea, and by later Greeks é&émpoxa. 
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Before men married, it was customary to provide for themselves a 
house i in which to live :/ 


Olkov piv mpdriora, yuvaikd rTe.8 
. U . 
First see you have a house, and then a wife. 


Hence Protesilaus, being called to the Trojan war soon after his mar- 
riage, is said to have left déuov fpered, his house half finished ;* but 
some by oixos understand his family, which he had left before he had 
any children. Hence, also, women, whose husbands died soon after 
marriage, are said to be left widows in a newly built house.‘ 

The Athenian virgins were presented to Diana before it was lawful 
for them to marry. This ceremony, which was performed at Brau- 
ron, an Athenian borough, was called dpxrefa, and the virgins were 
denominated dpxror, the custom being instituted to appease the god- 
dess, who had been incensed against some Athenians for killing a 
bear. There was also another custom for virgins, when they became 
marriageable, to present certain baskets full of little curiosities to 
Diana, to obtain permission to leave her train, and change their state 
of life; for virgins were considered as belonging exclusively to that 
goddess : 


7H & TH EvBovtAoo kavadpos Uupuv "Avate 
“Adoos ém *Apréuidos.* 


Anaxo, Eubul’s daughter, full of love, 
Came with a basket for Diana’s grove. 


This action was called cavngopeiy, and the virgins were denominated 
kayngdpo, from the baskets which they carried. The Beeotians and 
Locrians bad a custom for persons of both sexes, before their nup- 
tials, to offer sacrifices to Euclia, whose image and altar were in the 
forum. This Euclia is thought by some to be the daughter of Me- 
necius, and sister of Patroclus; but others suppose her to be the 
same as Diana;’ and it is not improbable that Diana received this 
surname from the sister of Patroclus, or that she was worshipped by 
the name of Diana Euclia; for Diana being the goddess of virginity, 
it is not to be wondered that a person honored for the preservation of 
her virginity should be worshipped under her name, as it was common 
to attribute to those, who were first eminent for any virtue or excel- 
lent quality, the actions of all that afterwards imitated them. Hence 
we have several Jupiters, Minervas, Bacchuses, Herculeses, &c.; the 
famous exploits of many persons, distant as well in time ‘as place, 
being ascribed to one hero. We find Diana concerned in the prepa- 
ratory solemnities before all marriages; for a married state being her 
aversion, it was thought necessary for all who entered upon it to ask 
her pardon for dissenting from her. This was performed by prayers 
and several sorts of sacrifices,” which were called. yapyduwet evyai, 
Tpoyaera, mporéAeroe evyal, Or mporédcca; for rédos and yapos were 
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synonymous terms,” the former denoting marriage, either as a ge- 
neral name for all rites and ceremonies, or because the desired ex- 
pectations of married persons are by that means fulfilled, or because 
they who are married become perfect men, and renounce all the cus- 
toms of childhood ; ‘and hence yjpaz, to marry, is termed reAewOjvat, 
to be made perfect.? Married persons are called réAevo,? and are 
said to be év Big redely. The same epithet is also commonly given 
to the gods who superintended marriage; as Jupiter TéAetos, Juno 
Tédera,? &c. These gods were likewise rendered propitious before 
nuptials, and the sacrifices and other devotions offered to them were 
all known by the same names as those offered to Diana; but besides 
their general denomination, those of Juno were called ‘HparéXexa, 
from “Hpa, the name of Juno in Greek. | 
Several other deities participated in these honors, Minerva, sur- 
named Llap6évos, the Virgin, had a peculiar title to them at Athens, 
on the same account that they were paid to Diana; and a virgin was 
not permitted to marry till she had offered her devotion to that god- 
dess in her temple in the citadel.” Venus also, and all the other ya- 
pijAcoe Oeot, gods who superintended marriage, were invoked.’ The 
Lacedemonians had a very ancient statue of ’Agpodirn “Hoa, Venus 
Juno, to which all mothers sacrificed when their daughters were 
married.’ The Athenians, in the most ancient times, paid the same 
honor to Heaven and Earth, which were believed to have a particular 
concern in marriages; the latter of them being rendered fruitful by 
the benign influence of the former, and therefore a proper emblem of 
marriage.“ The Fates and Graces being supposed to join, and after- 
wards preserve the tie of love, were partakers of the same respect ;° 
and it is probable that several other deities, at different places and 
for different reasons, claimed a share in the same. The day on 
which this ceremony was performed was usually that which preceded 
the marriage :” it was commonly called yapydia and xovpedris,* from 
the custom of shaving themselves on this occasion,’ and presenting 
their hair to some of the before-mentioned deities, or to other gods 
to whom they owed particular obligations. Some offered their hair 
to Diana and the fatal sisters.“ At Treezen the virgins were obliged 
to consecrate their hair to Hippolytus, the son of Theseus, before 
they entered into the marriage state.¢ The Megarensian virgins 
offered their hair with libations before the monument of Iphinoé, the 
daughter of Alcathous, who died a virgin; the Delians to Hecaérge 
and Opis ;? and the Argians and Athenians to Minerva. However, 
the names yapfjAca and covpedris were peculiar at Athens to one day 
of the solemnity called Apaturia, when fathers entered their children 
in the public register, offered sacrifices for their prosperous mar- 
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riages, and commonly shaved off some of their hair, which they dedi- 
cated to some deity, especially to her in whose honor that festival was 
celebrated. ‘Though the time of consecrating the hair might not be 
constantly the same, yet the custom itself seems to have been univer- 
sally observed vot only by women but men, who seldom failed to 
perform this ceremony when they arrived at years of maturity. Some 
of their locks were carefully preserved for this use : 

‘Tepds 6 mAdKapos, TH eG F adbrdy tpédw.° 

This lock is sacred, and I it preserve 

As a votive offering to the god. 


The hair was called wAdkapos Operrijpios, because presented to a god 
as an acknowledgement of his care in their education. The deity thus 
honored was commonly Apollo,’ though it was not unusual to dedi- 
cate the hair to other gods, especially to those who were thought to 
have protected their infancy from danger, and preserved them to 
manhood. The deities of rivers were commonly considered to have 
a title to this respect, from an opinion that every thing was produced 
from and nourished by water; and hence the epithet xovporpddos is 
applied to the watery deities as well as to Apollo, the former being 
no less mstrumental to the growth and increase of living creatures 
than the sun, whose influence without moisture cannot contribute to 
the production or preservation of life: hence both were esteemed de- 
serving of returns of gratitude for the first gift, as well as for the 
continuance of life. Achilles kept his hair as a present to the river 
Sperchius on condition that be should return home in safety; but he 
afterwards shaved it, when he found that the Fates had decreed that 
he should be slain before Troy} and this plainly shows that the 
Greeks were accustomed to nourish their hair for the gods, as a 
grateful acknowledgement of their care in preserving them. 

Before the marriage could be solemnized, the other gods were con- 
sulted, and their assistance implored by prayers and sacrifices, which 
were usually offered to some of the deities who superintended these 
affairs by the parents or other relations of the persons to be married. 
These offerings were different from those called zporéAeca, which have 
been already mentioned.é When the victim was opened, the gall was 
taken out and thrown behind the altar,’ as being the seat of anger 
and malice, and, therefore, the aversion of all the deities who super 
intended the affairs of love, as well as of those who became their vo- 
taries. The entrails were carefully examined by soothsayers; and if 
any unlucky omen appeared, the former contract was dissolved as 
displeasing to the gods, and the nuptials were prevented. ‘The same 
happened on the appearance of any ill-boding omen without the vic- 
tim; for Clitophon’s intended marriage with Calligone was prevented 
by an eagle that snatched a part of the sacrifice from the altar. The 
most favorable omen that could appear was a pair of tartles, because 
of the inviolable affection which these birds are said to entertain for 
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each other. The same may be observed of xopiva:, crows, whicl: 
were thought to promise long life or happiness from the length of 
their own lives, and the perpetuity of their love; for when one of the 
mates ts dead, the other remains solitary ever after. Hence the ap- 
pearance of a single crow boded separation or sorrow to the married 
couple; and hence also it was customary at nuptials to sing Kop) 
exkdper Kopwrnv, Girl, drive away the solitary crow,’ by which the 
maids were reminded to watch that none of these birds coming single 
should disturb the solemnity, or perhaps to avert the pernicious in- 
fluences of that unlucky omen, if it happened to appear. Another 
remedy against evil omeus was to write over the doors of their. houses, 
Myésev eisirw xkaxov, Let no evil enter here ; to which was sometimes 
added the name of the owner of the house; and this gave occasion 
to the jest of Diogenes, who, seeing on the door of a vicious person 
the before-mentioned prayer, said, ‘‘ Then let not the master of the 
house enter,” 

The garments of both the bridegroom and bride were dyed various 
colors.” The married persons, with their attendants, were richly 
adorned, according to their rank.?- They wore upon their hair, which 
flowed on their shoulders, and was perfumed with essences,’ garlands 
of various herbs and flowers: 

"AAN’ Upuvoy, ® Oeis wat, THT eun Svampatia, 

TH Te AexOelon Sduapri on. udtnv wey, GAA’ Buws 

Bol karacréepac’ eyd viv Hryov, ws yopoupevny.4 

Protect, O Goddess-born, a wretched mother : 

Protect a virgin call’d thy bride: her head 

With garlands, ah, in vain! yet did I crown, 

And led her as by thee to be espoused. Porter. 
The herbs were usually such as expressed some allusion to the 
affairs of love, as those sacred to Venus, or ovavpPpior, phKwr, ofoa- 
pov,” &c. Cakes made of sesamum were also given at marriages, 
that herb being thought rodvydvos, remarkable for its fruitfulness.* 
The Beotianus used garlands of wild asparagus, which is full of 
prickles, but bears excellent fruit, and was, therefore, thought to re- 
semble the bride, who had given her lover some trouble in gaining 
her affections, which she afterwards recompensed by the pleasantness 
of her conversation. The house, in which the nuptials were cele- 
brated, was also decorated with garlands, and splendidly illuminated.’ 
A pestle was tied upon the door ;“ a maid carried a sieve ;” the bride 
herself bore gpiyerov, dpvyerpov, or gpvynrpoy,” an earthen vessel in 
which barley was parched ; and all these symbols were designed to 
signify her obligation to attend to the business of a family. 

The bride was usually conducted in a chariot from her father’s to 
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her husband’s house in the evening,* which was the time chosen for 
the purpose of concealing her blushes.” To conduct her to the house 
of her husband was called ddpuor dvdayew,? oixoy dyecOat,* d&yecOac 
yapierny,’ dyeoOae yuvaixa,’ and eis oixiay.4’ She was placed in the 
middle of the chariot, her husband. sitting on one side, and on the 
other one of his most intimate friends, who, on that account, was 
‘called rapoyos.6 This custom was so common, that when the bride 
went to her husband’s house on foot, the person who accompanied 
her retained the same name. ‘The same person was also denominated 
vuphevris, tapavupdios, and rapdavupugos 3 though this last name is 
more commonly used in the feminine gender, and signifies the woman 
who waited on the bride, and who was sometimes called vupgetzpa, 
If the bridegroom had been married before, he was not permitted to 
fetch the bride from her father’s house; but that office was com- 
mitted to one of his friends, who was termed vupdaywyds,’ or vupdo- 
orodos; and these words also denote the persons who assisted in 
forming the marriage, and in conducting the affairs of the nuptials, 
and who, if women, were called zpoprijorpiae, rpozeryrpicar, &c. It may 
be farther observed that, in the passage of the bride to her husband’s 
house, torches were carried before her by servants :* 
THAe 8 am aldoudvwy Saldwv oéAas ciAvpate 
Xepaly ert Budwy.! 


Afar light gleamed from flaming torches, 
Borne by servants in their hands, 


Sometimes they were accompanied by bands of musicians and 
dancers : / | 

Kotpo: 8 dpxnoripes edtveov év 8 pa Totow 

Addol, pdpyryyés Te Bony exov.” 

The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the soft flute, and cithern’s silver sound. Pore. 


The song with which they were entertained on the road was called 
dippydreroy pédos, from Gpya, the coach in which they rode, and the 
axle-tree of which they burned as soon as they arrived at the end of 
their journey, thereby intimating that the bride was never to return 
to her father’s house. The Rhodians had a peculiar custom of send- 
ing for the bride by a public crier. 

When the bridegroom entered the house with his bride, it was cus- 
tomary to pour upon their heads figs and other sorts of fruits, as a 
presage of the plenty which they were to enjoy.’ The day of the 
bride’s departure from her father was celebrated in the manner of 2 
festival, and called LIpocyatpn7ipia.” it was observed at her father’s 
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house before she departed, and was distinct from the nuptial’ so- 
lemnity, which was celebrated at the house of the bridegroom, and 
began at evening, the usual time of the bride’s arrival. 

The bride haying arrived at the house of her husband was enter- 
tained with a sumptuous banquet, which was called yépos,” the same 
name as that of marriage ; and hence dale yapor signifies to make a 
nuptial feast :? 

—Balvwvra yduov rordotow &rnow.P 
Making a nuptial banquet for his friends. 


Besides the joy and mirth which this entertainment was intended to 
promote, it was prepared from the respect due to the gods of mar- 
riage, who were invoked before the feast,’ and participated largely in 
it; and some are of opinion that most of the Grecian festivals ori- 
ginated at marriages. Another design of the entertainment was, that 
the nuptials might be made public ;” for all the relations of the mar- 
ried couple were invited as witnesses of the marriage, and to rejoice 
with them.’ To this entertainment, however, none were admitted 
who had not bathed’ and changed their clothes.” 

During the solemnity the company diverted themselves, and ho- 
nored the gods of marriage with music and dancing. All the songs 
were called tuévator, or bpéves >” 

morvs & buévasos opdpe.” 
Many hymens sang. 


This name was derived from the frequent invocations of Hymen, or 
Hymenzus, the god of marriage, always made in these songs.” This 
Hymenzus was a young man of Argos, who restored to their country 
some Athenian maidens that had been taken by pirates. For this 
generous action he received one of the captives, of whom he was 
passionately enamoured; avd being admitted into the number of their 
gods, the Greeks contracted no marriage without celebrating his 
memory. Some derive the word azd tov éuot vate, from the mar- 
ried couple inhabiting together; and others, from é)y, which signifies 
the membrana virginalis. 

About the time of their entertainment several significant ceremo- 
nies, which related in some manner to the state of marriage, were ob- 
served. One at Athens was as follows :—a boy, half covered with 
branches of hawthorn and oak, appeared with a.basket full of bread, 
and sang a hymn beginning with these words,”Eduyov caxorv, evpov 
dpevov, I have left the worse, and found the better state’ The 
Athenians sang this at one of their festivals, when they commemorated 
their change of diet from acorns to corn; but on the present occa- 
sion the words seem to have signified also the happiness which the 
married persons were about to enjoy, and that marriage was prefera- 
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ble to celibacy. The Lacedzmonians, whilst they danced and praised 
the bride in songs, carried about cakes made in various figures, and 
called xupiBaves.* 

When the dances were finished, the married pair were conducted 
to the nuptial chamber, which was called d6pa,* Kovpidioy Sopa,’ dw- 
parcor,” vupdecdy Swpdriov,? Oadapos,* waorass and maordyé In it was 
placed the nuptial bed, which was denominated «divn vupgpecn,” or 
yap,’ dvi) vupdeta,* éxos vupgidiov, and, if the persons were first 
married and in their youth, covpiéwor.’ This bed, which was richly 
adorned, was usually covered with a purple garment,” and strewed 
with flowers.” In the same room was commonly a side bed, called 
khivn rapafvoros.” Before they went to bed, the bride bathed her feet 
in water,’ which the Athenians always fetched from the fountain 
Callirrhoe, afterwards called ’Evvedkpouvos, from nine cisterns being 
supplied by it with water. The person that brought it was a boy 
who was nearly allied to one of the married pair, aud who from his 
office was termed Aourpoddpos.? This being performed, the bride was 
lighted to bed with several torches, for a single torch was not consi- 
dered sufficient.” Around one of the torches the mother of the bride 
tied the hair-lace which she took from her head for that use.” The 
relations of the married persons assisted at the solemnity ; and it was 
considered a great misfortune to be absent. The mothers especially 
were assiduous in lighting torches when the wives of their sons en- 
tered the houses :* and the bride’s mother also had no less right to 
this office.” | 

The married couple being shut up together in the chamber, the 
laws of Athens obliged them to eat a quince ; by which was intimated 
that their first conversation ought to be pleasing and agreeable to each 
other.2 The husband then loosed his wife’s girdle; and hence Avew 
Corny, or pirpay mapeveKyy,” signifies to deflower, and yur) Avaicwvos, 
a woman who has lost her virginity. ‘The girdle was not, as some 
imagine, worn by maids only, but was used as well after marriage as 
before, being intended to secure the weaker sex from the sudden at- 
tempts of men inflamed with lust, and thence called cad¢pwv." This 
farther appears from mention being made of untying women’s girdles 
in child-birth, and from calling only such girls dpurpoc, not having 
girdles, as were not arrived at maturity. 

At this time the young men and maids stood without the door, 
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dancing, and singing songs which were called érBadapea from Odda- 
pos, the bride-chamber, and making a great noise by shouting and 
stamping with their feet, which was termed xruria or kruviov,’ and 
was intended to drown the cries of the bride. Lest the women should 
enter the room to assist her, one of the bridegroom’s friends stood 
sentinel at the door of the chamber, and from bis office was called 
Gupwpds.* This song, as well as all the others, was termed vpuévacos, 
and consisted of the praises of the bride and bridegroom, with wishes 
for their happiness : 


————p 8 taxe du? iuevaler.4 
And the vast palace sounded with the song. CRrEEcH. 


The young men and maids returned in the morning, saluted the mar- 
ried couple, and sang émBaddpua éyeprexa, for that was the name of the 
morning songs, which were intended to awake and raise the bride- 
groom and bride; as those sung the preceding night were designed 
to dispose them to sleep, and on that account were termed ériBarda~ 
PUL KOLPNTEKA ? 

Nevmeba xdupes és UpOpov, eet xa Mpatos woidos 

"EE edvas Kedadhon avacxav edrpixa Secpay" 

‘Cuay, & “udvere, yduw emi rhde_ xapelys.? 
We’ll return 
When first the crowing cock shall wake the morn, 


When through his feather’d throat he sends his voice : 
O Hymen, Hymen, at this feast rejoice. CRrErcu, 


The solemnity continued for several days. The day before the 
marriage was called mpoatAra, from its preceding that on which the 
bride went abhigecbar 7G vupdie, to lodge with the bridegroom. The 
day of marriage was denominated ydor; the day following, éx/BSns,° 
which signifies a day added to the solemnity: some call this last 
madia,* which perhaps may be derived from madty, because the mirth 
of the former day was repeated ; or if for zadéa we should be allowed 
to substitute wadaca, it would denote that which had ceased to be 
new ;° and others call the second day éravhia, or éravdia. The. third 
day was termed dzaviia, or rather amati\ra, because it was customary 
for the bride on that day to return to her father’s house, and azavXi- 
cecbat 7H yup, to lodge apart from the bridegroom, though some 
think that this took place on the seventh day after marriage; but 
some say that this day was called azat\ra because the bridegroom 
lodged apart from his bride at the house of his father-in-law; and it 
is possible that each opinion may be right, and that both bridegroom 
and bride might lie at the house of her father in different beds. - 
Others think that dzavAca is the same as éxavhia ; and hence a dif- 
ficulty seems to arise, as the words are of contrary import, one de- 
noting that the bride lodged apart from the bridegroom, the other 
_withhim; but this difficulty may be easily solved by applying éraiAca 
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to her lodging with her husband, and aézaé\ca to her departure from 
her father’s house’ 

On the day called dratd\ea, the bride presented her bridegroom 
with a garment denominated amavAnrnpia. The bride’s father and 
friends also gave to the bride and bridegroom gifts, which were some- 
times called d&ravAca, and sometimes éxavAra, and which consisted of 
golden vessels, beds, couches, plates, boxes of oiutment, combs, san- 
dals, and all sorts of necessaries for housekeeping: these were car- 
ried in great state to the house by women, who followed a person de- 
nominated cavnpdpos, from his carrying a basket in the manner usual 
in processions, before whom went a boy in white apparel with a torch 
iu his hand. It was also customary for the bridegroom and his 
friends to give to the bride presents, which were called avaxaAuari- 
pra 3& and some say that the third day was denominated avaxahumrh- 
pov, because on that day the bride first appeared unveiled in public.’ 
These gifts were so called, because she was then first shown to her 
bridegroom; and for the same reason they are sometimes denomi- 
nated GOewpnyrpa, dxrjpta, aOphpara, and mpoopeykrijpea, because the 
bridegroom might then converse freely with his bride: for virgins, 
before they married, were under great, restrictions, and were seldom 
permitted to appear in public, or converse with men; and when al- 
lowed that liberty, they wore over their faces a veil, which was termed 
kddurrpoy or kad’azpa, and which they never ceased to wear in the 
presence of men till this time after marriage s* and hence some think 
that the bride was called vipgn, axd rod. véoy (that is mpwrws) paivec- 
Gat, from its being the first time that she appeared in a public com- 
pany unveiled,’ 

The ceremonies of the Spartan marriages were different from all 
others, and peculiar to that people. When the Spartans wished to 
marry, their courtship was a kind of rape committed on the persons 
of those whom they loved. With the good qualities of their minds, the 
pair who intended to unite were to possess a masculine beauty, an 
advantageous stature, and full health.” Matters being agreed on be- 
tween them, the vupdetrpca, or woman who managed the affairs of the 
marriage, shaved off the bride’s hair close to her skin, dressed her in 
man’s apparel, and left her on a mattress. The bridegroom, who: had 
supped at his ordinary in the common hall, repaired as privately as 
he could to the room in which the bride Jay, and untied her girdle. 
Having stayed with her a short time, he returned to his comrades, with 
whom he continued to spend his life, remaining with them by night 
as well as by day, except when he stole short visits to his bride by 
deceiving the vigilance of those who surrounded him; for it would 
have been accounted-a disgrace if he bad been seen coming out of 
the apartment of his wife.” In this manner they lived for a long time, 
and frequently had children by their wives before they saw their 
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faces by day-light. The interview being thus difficult and rare, not 
only served as a constant exercise of their temperance, and promoted 
the ends of marriage, but it was a means of keeping alive their love 
for each other.’ 


CHAP. XII. 


Divorces, Adulteries, Conceubines, and Harlots. 


THE Grecian laws relative to divorces were different: some per- 
mitted men to put away their wives on slight occasions; the Cretans 
allowed this to any man who was afraid of having too great a number 
of children; and the Athenians divorced their wives on very slight 
grounds, but not without giving a bill, which contained their reasons 
for the measure, and which, if the party divorced made an appeal, 
was to be laid before the chief magistrate for his approval.” Though 
the Spartans married without much nicety in their choice, yet they 
seldom divorced their wives ;:? and Lysander was fined by the ma- 
gistrates called ephori for leaving his wife, and wishing to marry ano- 
ther who was more beautiful”. But what liberty soever the men used 
in this respect, their wives were under a great restraint; for it was 
thought extremely scandalous for a woman to leave her husband: 


ov yap eberceis AmadkAwyal 

Puvagly, ov8 oidy 7° dvxfvac0cu méow! 

To disunite our nuptial hurts our fame, 

Nor from the husband may our sex withdraw 

The plighted hand. Porter, 


The Athenians were rather more favorable to women, and allowed 
them to separate from their husbands on just occasions; but they 
were required to appeal to the archon, and present to him a bill of 

" grievances with their own hands, and the law, in requiring her who 
desired the divorce to appear in public, seemed to intend that her 
husband should have an opportunity of discoursing with her, and of 

- endeavouring to retain her.‘ This bill of grievances was called ypap- 
para azodeiWews.” ; 

Persons who divorced their wives were obliged to return their por- 
tions; and if they failed in this, the Athenian laws obliged them to 
pay her nine oboli a month for support, for which the guardian of 
the women was empowered to sue at the court in the Odeum.” The 
terms expressing the separation of men and women from each other 
were different : men were said amovéumewv,” to dismiss their wives ; 
arohvey,* to loose them from their obligations ; éeBdddeu,’ to cast 
them out; éxméurew,* to send them away; and a¢cévar,* to put them 
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away; and the separation itself was called dzoroumi.? If a woman 
left her husband, it was termed dzdAeults,° and drodeizewv,? to depart 
from him. | 

It was not unusual to dissolve the union by consent of both par- 
ties; after which they were at liberty to dispose of themselves as they 
pleased in a second marriage. What may appear more strange is, 
that it was customary in some parts of Greece to borrow one another’s 
wives. At Athens, Socrates lent his wife Xantippe to Alcibiades ;/ 
and the laws of that city permitted heiresses to cohabit with the near- 
est relation of their husband, if they had no children by their hus- 
band. Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, thought thatthe best expe- 
dient against jealousy was to allow men the liberty of imparting their 
wives to whom they would, so that they might have children by them. 
This he considered an act of liberality, and ridiculed those who 
thought the violation of their bed an insupportable affront which de- 
served to be avenged by wars and murders. He had a good opinion 
of him, who, being old, and having a young wife, recommended a 
virtuous and handsome young man, to whom his wife might bear a 
child that should inherit the qualities of its father, and who loved this 
child as tenderly as if it were his own. On the other hand, a man, 
who loved a married woman on account of her modesty and the good 
features of her children, might request her husband to lend him his 
wife that he might also have vigorous children ; for Lycurgus con- 
sidered children not so much the property of their parents as of the 
eommonwealth, It is added that, so long as these ordinances were 
observed, the Spartan women were so far removed from that licenti- 
ousness which was afterwards objected to them, that they were igno- 
rant what the name of adultery meant. We are also told that 
strangers, as well as citizens of Sparta, were allowed the same free- 
dom with their wives, provided they were handsome men, and likely 
to be the fathers of vigorous children ;* but their kings were exempted | 
from this law, that the royal blood might be preserved unmixed, and © 
the government remain in the same lineal descent.’ | 

Notwithstanding this liberty, which was founded on mutual con- 
sent, the Spartans accounted all other adulteries as the most heinous 
crimes; and so long as they observed their most ancient laws, they 
were wholly strangers to them. Geradas, a Spartan, being asked by 
a stranger ‘‘ what punishment their laws had appointed for adul- 
terers,” replied that ‘‘ there were no adulterers in his country.” ‘If, 
however,” said the stranger, ‘‘ one adulterer were found, how would 
you punish him?” Geradas answered, that ‘‘ the offender must pay 
io the plaintiff a bull, the neck of which was so long that he could 
reach over the mount Taygetus, and drink of the river Eurotas that 
flows on the other side.” The man, surprised at this, observed that 
<< it was impossible to find such a bull.” Geradas replied with a 
smile, that “ it was just as possible to find an adulterer in Sparta.”* 
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The punishments inflicted on adulterers in Greece were of different 
sorts : 

In the heroic ages, the rapes of women were revenged by bloody 
wars ; and some say that they produced that enmity which existed 
for many ages between Greece and Asia, and which was not allayed 
till the latter was conquered, and subjected to the former.’ Though 
the truth of this may be justly questioned, as at that time the world 
was not divided into Greeks and barbarians, yet we have an instance 
of a long and bloody war occasioned by the rape of Helen. Thyestes, 
the brother of Atreus, was entertained at a banquet with the flesh of 
his own son for defiling Aérope, the wife of Atreus. Punishments 
were inflicted by laws or magistrates on such offenders, who were 
usually stoned to death; and hence Hector tells Paris that his crime 
in stealing another man’s wife deserved no less a punishment than 
Adivos xiTwy, a coat of stone, which his demerits required him to put 
on; meaning that only this death could expiate the deed of which he 
had been guilty : 

~ — Adivoy @c00 xiT@va, KaKay ever’, boou Eopyas.” 
For these your crimes you had been stoned to death, 


Rich men were sometimes allowed to redeem themselves with money, 
which was called pocyaypea, and paid to the husband of the adul 
teress : 


Td Kal morxdypr’ dpéeAAeL.” 
Must pay the penalty for lawless charms. Pore. . 


It also appears to have been customary for the woman’s father to re- 
turn all the dowry which he had received from her husband : 


Eiodke wor wdrha wdvTa matyp amoddoe: eedva.” 
Till Jove refunds his shameless daughter’s dower. Pore, 


Some are of opinion that this sum was paid by the adulterer, because 
it was reasonable that he should bear the woman’s father harmless. 
Another punishment was putting out the eyes of adulterers, which 
seems to have been no less ancient than the former, and which may 
be thought just and reasonable, as depriving the offender of that 
member which first admits the incentives of lust. Fabulous writers 
tellus that Orion having defiled Candiope, or Merope, had his eyes 
put out by Ginopion, who, some say, was her husband, and others 
her father?” Phoenix, the guardian of Achilles, underwent the same 
punishment for defiling Clytia, the concubine of his father.? In latter 
ages the Locrians observed this custom, to which they were obliged 
by Zaleucus their lawgiver, whose rigor in executing this law was 
very remarkable ; for having caught his son in adultery, he resolved 
to deprive him of sight; but being importuned by the people to 
spare the youth, he redeemed one of his son’s eyes by putting out one 
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of his own,” and thus became a memorable example of justice and 
mercy. | 

At Gortyn, in Crete, was another method of punishing adulterers. 
They were covered with wool, as an emblem of the effeminacy of their 
dispositions, and in that dress carried through the city to the house 
of the magistrate, who condemned them to ignominy, by which they 
were deprived in a manner of all their privileges, and of their share 
in managing public business.* 

The first that enacted a law, and constituted punishments against 
adulterers, is said to have been Hyettus, an inhabitant of Argos, who 
having caught Molurus, the son of Arisbas, too familiar with his wife, 
slew him and fled to Orchomenus the son of Minyas, then king of 
that city of Boeotia which bore his name. He was kindly received 
by the king, who gave him territories, where he called a village Hyet- 
tus after his own name, and established severe laws against adultery.’ 

The Athenian punishments on this subject seem to have been ar- 
bitrary, and left to the discretion of the supreme magistrate; and 
hence Hippomanes, a descendant of Codrus, and archon of Athens, 
sentenced his own daughter Limone, and the man caught in adaltery 
with her, to be yoked to a chariot till the man died, and afterwards | 
shut up his daughter with a horse, and starved her to death.” Some 
time after, Draco being invested with power to enact laws left adul- 
terers at the mercy of the man who caught them in the act, and who 
was at liberty to dismember or murder them, or treat them in any 
other manner he pleased; and this punishment was the same that had 
been before appointed for this crime by Hyettus,” and was afterwards 
continued by Solon.” The husband, however, could’ only kill the 
adulterer with impunity if the latter had used no force, but had per- 
suaded the wife to the commission of the deed.” Several other pu- 
nishments were ordered by Solon for this crime, when proved in a 
court of justice. A man who ravished a free woman was fined one 
hundred drachms; he who enticed her, twenty,’ or, as some say, two. 
hundred, it being a greater injury to the husband and family of a 
woman to corrupt her mind than her body; he who forced a free 
virgin, one thousand; and he who deflowered a free virgin was 
obliged to marry her:* if, however, the virgin or her mother had 
accepted any present from the gallant, he was not obliged to make 
her his wife, but she was considered as a common strumpet.* When 
a man was imprisoned on suspicion of having committed adultery, he 
was allowed to prefer his appeal to the thesmothete, who referred 
the cause to proper judges; and these, if the crime’ was proved 
‘against -him, had power to impose on him any punishment they 
pleased, death only excepted.’ There was another remarkable pu- 
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nishment for adulterers, which was called wapariwApos, padaridwors,? 
and kxararizrwois, and they who suffered it were ever after termed 
eUrpwxroc; but poor men only were thus treated, the rich being al- 
lowed to satisfy the law by paying a fine: 


‘O 3’ GAods ye morxds Sid o€ ov maparirAAerat.4 


Women who thus offended were treated with great severity. If 
any person discovered his unmarried sister or daughter in this crime, 
he was permitted by the laws of Solon to sell her fora slave.? Adul- 
teresses were never after allowed to adorn themselves with fine 
Clothes ; and if they presumed to dress themselves in rich attire, they 
were liable to have it torn off by any person who met them, and also 
to be beaten, but not so as to be killed or disabled: the same liberty 
was permitted those who found them in the temples, which were 
thought to be polluted by the admission of persons so infamous and 
detestable. Lastly, the husbands of adulleresses, though willing, 
were forbidden to cohabit any longer with them on the pain of dare 
pia, infamy ;* and they who prostituted women were adjudged to die. 

The Greeks appear to have entertained a more favorable opinion of 
concubinage, and to have kept as many concubines as_ they pleased. 
These coneubines were called wad\axides, and were commonly cap- 
tive women, or bought with money ; and they were always inferior to 
lawful wives, whose dowry, noble parentage, or some other excel- 
lence, gave them pre-eminence. In Homer we find that Achilles had 
his Briseis, and in her absence Diomede ; that Patroclus had Iphis ; 
and that Menelaus and Agamemnon, and even Phoenix and Nestor, 
had their concubines. Yet the Grecian women always envied their 
husbands this freedom, which they considered an encroachment on 
their privileges :° 


Eivy & obmror’ euuro, xdrAov F GAgewe yuvaukds.” 


Too wise with jealous strife, 
To taint the joys of sweet connubial life. Pope. 


Harlots were as common as concubines, being tolerated in most of 
the Grecian commonwealths. Nor was the use of them thought re- 
puguant to good manners ;’ and the wisest of the heathen sages were 
of the same mind. Solon allowed them to go publicly to those who 
hired them,’ and encouraged the Athenian youth to their embraces, 
to prevent them from attempting the chastity of the wives and 
daughters of citizens.’ Though severe penalties were imposed on 
those who defiled women that were citizens of Athens, yet foreigners 
had the liberty of keeping public stews; and harlots for that reason, 
as well as among the Jews, were denominated Zévat, strange women. 

In the primitive ages, harlots never appeared in public without 
veils or masks; nor were they allowed, as some think, to prostitute 
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themselves within the cities.” At Athens they frequented chiefly the 
Ceramicus, Sciros, and the old forum, in which stood the temple of 
Venus TdrSypos, where Solon permitted them to prostitute them- 
selves. They also frequented very much a certain forum in that part 
of the haven Pirzeus, which was called croa paxpa, the long portico, 
and the parts of which are thus described : Setypa, éumdpov* Epropiov 
58 én, karndeia, kai ropveia.” In other ports also were commonly 
great numbers of stews. 

In some places, harlots were distinguished from other women by 
their apparel. The Athenian lawgiver ordered that women. of inno- 
cent conversation should always appear abroad in grave and modest 
attire, and that harlots should wear flowered garments. Hence it has 
been remarked that, as fugitive slaves were known by their stigmata, 
otrw ry poryadida Seikvuce ra avOiopara, SO flowered garments indi- 
cate a harlot.? The same law was enacted among the Locrians by 
Zaleucus,? and it was also observed at Syracuse ;? for though har- 
lots were tolerated in the Grecian republics, yet they were generally 
deemed infamous, and consisted chiefly of captives and other slaves. 
Hence it was forbidden by the laws of Athens to derive the name of 
a harlot from any of the sacred games.’ 

Corinth was remarkable as a nursery for harlots, there being in that 
city a temple of Venus, where the readiest method of obtaining the 
favor of that goddess was to present her with beautiful damsels, 
who were maintained in the temple, and prostituted themselves for 
hire. We are told that there were no fewer there at one time than a 
thousand.* Hence xopuGidéeer, to act the Corinthian, signifies érac- 
pevey, to commit fornication ;‘ and NeoPracew, Aeofugv, and gocvexé- 
et, are used in the same sense, the Lesbians and Pheenicians being 
infamous for this vice. Aco/xd@eu also signifies au impure mode of 
kissing, and is interpreted zpos aydpa croparevey ; and egPuis 18 eXx- 
pounded by Aackdorpra, a harlot.” The Corinthians were a genteeler 
sort of harlots, and admitted only such persons to their embraces as 
were able to deposit a considerable sum of money.’ This gave 
occasion to the proverb, | 


Od ravTds avdpds és KépwOov &a@ 5 Adis. 
This has been thus translated by Horace: 


A 
Non cuivis hominum contingit adire Corinthum.” 
To Corinth ev’ry person cannot sail. 


Some, however, refer it to the famous Corinthian harlot Lais; and 
others assign different reasons. 

The occupation of harlots in Greece was certainly very lucrative ; 
and they, whom beauty and qualifications recommended, frequently 
raised great estates; a remarkable instance of which occurs in Phryne, 
who offered to rebuild the walls of Thebes when demolished by Alex- 
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ander. ‘To render their conversation more agreeable to men of rank 
and learning, they frequently employed their vacant hours in the 
study of the mathematics and other sciences, frequenting the schools 
and company of philosophers.* Aspasia, successively the mistress 
and the spouse of Pericles, obtained such an ascendancy over that 
great man, that he was accused of having more than once engaged 
his country in war to avenge her personal quarrels.” She conversed 
with Socrates, and acquired so much learning that the Athenians re- 
sorted to her company for the sake of her abilities in discourse, and 
carried their wives to be instructed by her conversation.’ 


CHAP. XIIT, 
Confinement and Employments of Women. 


THE Grecian women seldom or never appeared in strange com- 
pany, but were confined to the most remote parts of the house.* For 
this purpose the houses of the Greeks were usually divided into two 
parts, in which the men and women had distinct apartments assigned 
them. The part in which the men lodged was towards the gate, and 
called dvdpar, or dvdpwriris; that assigned to the women was termed 
yuvakoy, yuvatkwrirns, or yuvatkwvirts, and was the most remote 
part of the house, and behind the avd), before which were. other 
apartments, denominated zpddouos and zpoat\wy. The women’s 
chambers were called réyeou O4Aapou,° as being placed at the top of 
the house; for the lodgings of the women were usually in the highest 
rooms, which was another means of keeping them from company. 
Hence Helen had her chamber in the loftiest part of the house : 

“H & eis ibdpopor OdAapov kle Sia yuvaKav.4 

Into the upper chamber Helen went. 
Penelope lodged in such another place, to which she ascended by a 
Kimaé $ 

KAinaxa 8 tnrhy kareBhoato of0 déu010.° 

By a long ladder came down from her room. 


The word cAipaé signifies a stair-case; but in this passage it may as 
well denote a ladder, which seems to have been used in those days, 
when architecture was not much understood./ These upper rooms, 
especially at Lacedamon, were sometimes called @a, da, OF Ureppa, 
which words being distinguished only by the accent from a, eggs, 
are thought by some to have given occasion to the inventors of fables 
to feign that Castor, Pollux, Helena, and Clytemnestra, were pro- 
duced ‘from eggs, when they were born in one of these upper cham- 
bers; for it is observable that the ancient Greeks used -no accents, 
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which are supposed to have been invented and introduced about two 
hundred years before Jesus Christ.* 

The women, especially such as had no husbands, whether virgins 
or widows, were strictly confined within their lodgings.¢ Virgins, 
however, as having less experience in the world, were most carefully 
watched. Their apartment, which was called zapevoy, was usually 
guarded with locks and bolts: 

"Oxupoicr maplevGor ppovpovyTa Kadws.* 
By locks they in their lodgings are kept close. 


Sometimes they were so strictly confined, that they could not pass 
from one part of the house to another without leave.’ Newly married 
women were under almost as close confinement as virgins; and if 
they appeared out of doors, they were in danger of injuring their re- 
putation.* It is expressly said that the door of the add} was the 
farthest that a married woman ought to go: 
mépas yap avAos Gipa 

"EAevOépg Yuval vevduiorr oirlas.! 

The laws do not permit a freeborn bride 

Farther than to the outer door to go. 
When, however, they had once brought forth a child, they were not 
under such strict confinement; and hence pyryp, a mother, is by 
some derived azo rov yx) rnpetcOa, from not being under keepers.” 
Yet what freedom soever they enjoyed was owing entirely to the 
kindness of their husbands, who, if jealous, kept their wives in per- 
petual confinement ;” and though husbands might be kindly inclined, 
~ it was considered as very indecent for women to go much abroad: ~ 


*Evdby yuvaikav Kal map’ oikérais Adyos.? 
Women should keep within the house, and talk, 


Hence the emblem of Phidias, which represented Venus treading on a 
tortoise,? that carries its house on its back. 

When women went abroad, or appeared in public, they covered 
their faces with veils, which were so thin that they could see through 
them: 

"Eyam 5é Aewrav dupa Sida KaAvpydrov 
*Exovo’.d 
But through the veil’s fine texture I behold. 


To prevent all private assignations, Solon enacted that no wife or 
matron (for virgins were strictly confined) should go from home 
with more than three garments, or carry with her a greater quantity 
of meat and drink than could be purchased for one obolus, or with a 


* After the Greek language became the = _Harpocration. 
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basket of more than a cubit in length. He also ordered that she 
should not travel in the night without a lighted torch before her 
chariot. Afterwards it was decreed, at the instance of Philippides, 
that no woman should appear in public undressed, under the penalty 
of paying a thousand drachms. This law was carefully enforced by 
the officers called yuvatxordéuor and yuvarcoxdopor; and a tablet which 
contained an account of the fines thus incurred was publicly exposed 
upon a wAdararos, plane tree, in the Ceramicus.” 

It was also customary for women to have attendants,’ who were 
commonly women of age and gravity: 


’Augtmodos 8 &pa of kedvh Exdrepbe mapeorn.! are 
On either side an aged matron stood. 


These women not only attended their ladies when they went abroad, 
but kept them company at home; and if their mistresses were young, 
they had the care of their education, and were, therefore, called rpogoé. 
Nor were women only appointed to this charge; but old men were 
sometimes governors of ladies ;”* and it was also common to commit 
the care of women to eunuchs, who performed all the offices of 
maids, and were usually kept by persons of quality.?. The first that — 
made eunuchs was Semiramis;” and the barbarous nations were 
generally much fonder of them than the Greeks,” who considered it 
an act of cruelty to treat men in that manner. 

In the primitive ages, women, agreeably to tlie simplicity of the 
times, were accustomed to draw water, to keep sheep, and to feed 
cows and horses. The rich and noble, as well as those of inferior 
rank, performed such offices;’ and when their husbands returned 
home, they loosed the horses from the chariots.’ 

The most common employments of women were spinning, weaving, 
and making all kinds of embroidery and needle-work. So constantly 
did they follow these occupations, that in most houses, in which were 
many women, were rooms appropriated for this purpose, and if not 
the same, at least near to the apartments of the women; for, in 
enumerating the different rooms in houses, after mentioning the a aay 
keiov, immediately are added iorwy Bddwjuos, Tadacwoupyos oikos,* &c. 

Women had also several other employments. It may, however, be 
sufficient to observe that the management of provisions and of other 
houshold affairs was committed to their care; that in the heroic ages 
they conducted the men to bed and to the bath, and that they per- 
fumed, dressed, and undressed them;’ and that they performed 
almost all the laborious offices of the house.‘ 

The conduct of the Spartan women was different from that of other 
women in Greece. The virgins went abroad unveiled; but the mar- 
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ried women appeared in veils; the former seeking to obtain husbands, 
and the latter to please their husbands only. No where were women 
less watched, or under less restraint. In order to promote the 
good education of youth, the most important duty of a lawgiver, 
Lycurgus took into consideration their very conception and birth by 
regulating marriages. He ordered the maidens to exercise themselves 
in running, wrestling, throwing the quoit, and casting darts, to render 
them strong and vigorous, and able to undergo the pains of child- 
birth; to appear naked as well as the men, and in that state dance at 
their solemn feasts and sacrifices, singing certain songs, in which they 
satirized the conduct of those who had misbehaved in war, or passed 
encomiums on such as had performed any gallant exploits. As the 
maidens were surrounded by the young men, and were also heard and 
seen by the kings and the whole senate, they who received their com- 
mendations were highly satisfied, and they who were satirized felt as 
acutely as if they had been formally reproved.. Though the women 
appeared naked in public, yet modesty, deprived of a part of its 
veil, was respected by both sexes; and the exercises in which the 
maidens engaged, tended to excite in them a desire of vigor and 
activity, and to produce courageous and noble sentiments, from ‘their 
being allowed to participate in the rewards of virtue. Hence arose 
that sense of honor and magnanimity of which we have an instance 
in Gorgo the wife of king Leonidas, who, being told bya lady of 
another part of Greece that the women of Lacedzmon were the only 
women that had gained an ascendancy over the men, replied, ‘‘ No 
doubt, for we are the only women who bring forth men.” Lastly, 
these public processions of the maidens, and the exercises and dances 
in which they engaged, incited the young men to marry, not from 
motives of sordid interest, but from love and affection.’ 

Afterwards, when the laws of Lycurgus were neglected, and the 
Spartans had degenerated from their ancestors, the women abused 
the liberty which their lawgiver had allowed them;% but they were 
still more observant of their duties than the other women of Greece. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Childbirth, and Treatment of Infants. 


THEY who wished to have children were commonly very liberal in 
making presents and offerings to the gods, especially to such as were 
thought to preside over generation. The Athenians invoked, on this 
account, certain deities called rperowaropes, or rptrowarpets. Who these 
were, or what was the origin of the name, is not easy to determine. 
Some say that their proper names are Amaclides, Protocles, and 
Protocleon, and think that they presided over the winds;" some sup- 
pose them to be the winds themselves, but what power either the 
winds or their governors have in generation is difficult to imagine; 
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some tell.us that their names were Cottus, Briareus, and. Gyges, and 
that they were the sons of Odpavds and I}, Heaven and Earth; 
whilst others are of opinion that the Earth was their mother, and the 
Sun or Apollo their father; and that being immediately descended 
from two immortal gods, they were thought to be rpiro: warépes, the 
third fathers, and might therefore be properly considered the common 
parents of mankind, and from that opinion derive those honors which 
the Athenians paid them as the authors and presidents of human 
generation.’ | 

The goddess who had the care of womerrin childbirth was called 
EidefOura or EidyOura, and sometimes ’EXevOa : 


—_———- Mdx ov ’Erevbous 
"Exouyes. 

You’ve past the pangs o’er which Eleutho reigns. 
She was called in Latin Lucina; and to both the same titles .and 
epithets were given, and the same respects paid by women.  Ilithyia 
was denominated dpi7ywr Ondurepawy, the succouring deity in child- 
birth ;* and on these occasions her assistance was invoked: 


“Eva yap EidclOuay éBdcaro Avalfwvov.! 

Thy mother there to Ilithyia prays, 

To ease her throes. 
Several other particulars are common to her and Lucina. Ilithyia 
was styled Wdivwy éxaywyds, Onrerov cwreepa, &c., and Lucina was 
designated by various appellations which denoted her care of women. 
Their names, indeed, appear to have distinct origins, yet both relate 
to the same event. EiAj@ua is derived a&z0 rov éd\cevbev, from 
coming, either because she came to assist women in labor, or rather 
from her being invoked to assist the infant épyecOac eis ro ps, to 
come into the light, or the world. For the same reason Lucina is 
taken from lux, light.” The Greek name gwagdpos, sometimes attri- 
buted to this goddess, denotes the same as Lucina, and is derived 
ard Tov dws dépev, from bringing light, because.by her assistance in- 
fants were brought to enjoy the light; and in allusion to this, the 
Greek and Latin goddesses were both represented with lighted 
torches in their hands. 

Authors are not agreed ‘who Ilithyia was. Some say that she was 
an Hyperborean, who emigrated from her own country to Delos, 
where she assisted Latona in her labor; and they add that this 
name was first used in Delos, whence it was derived to other parts of 
the world.” Some suppose her to be the mother of Cupid, whence it 
might be inferred that she was the same as Venus, but the contrary 
to this is asserted ;? and she is said to be more ancient than Saturn,’ 
and the same as [lezpwyévy, the Grecian name for Fate” Others 
make her the same as Juno, Diana, the Moon, &c. What appears 
most probable is, that all the Qeot yevéOAror, deities who were thought 
to feel any concern for women in childbirth, were called Ilithyiz and 
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Lucine, which are general names given sometimes to one deity, and 
sometimes to another. 

Juno was one of these goddesses.’ Juno being displeased with 
Alcmena, the mistress of Jupiter, who was with child by him, and 
the wife of Sthenelus being also with child at the same time, she re- 
quested that the first born should rule the other; and having obtained 
this request, she altered the course of nature, and caused Eurystheus 
to be born of the wife of Sthenelus, and afterwards Hercules of Alc- 
mena; and hence Hercules was always subject to Eurystheus, and 
undertook his famous labors in obedience to his commands. 

The daughters of Juno were employed in the same office, and dig- 
nified with ‘the same title.” | 

The moon was another of these deities, insomuch that Cicero is of 
opinion that luna, the name of the moon in Latin, is the same as 
lucina ; and it was not without reason that the moon was thought one 
of the goddesses that had the care of childbirth, since her influence 
was considered very efficacious in the work of generation.‘ 

Diana being commonly reputed the same’as the moon was thought 
to perform the same office, and was denominated Ilithyia.’ The 
same care of women in childbirth is attributed to this goddess, not in 
her celestial capacity, atid as having the same character as the moon, 
but as frequenting thése lower regions, and traversing the woods." 
Hence she is called proyoordékos, the Common epithet of Hlithyia : 


*AAAG TEI} Baotree, porvyoordkos “Apreuls eo.” 
But thy queen Diana is the midwife. 


Various other titles of the same import are also given to this god- 
dess.” 

The epithets gaecddpos, pepéoBcos, &c. which denote the giving of 
life and light, being likewise attributed to Proserpina, render it pro- 
bable that she was also thought to be concerned for women in 
labor; and this cannot appear strange, if we consider her the same 
goddess as Diana, who being conversant in three different capacities, 
in heaven, earth, and hell, has three distinct names. In heaven she 
is called LeAyvn, the Moon; on earth, “Apreyis, Diana; and io hell, 
Ilepoegovn, Proserpine: hence are derived the epithets rpipopgos, 
triformis, tergemina, &c. by which the poets denote her threefold 
character. 

One design of invoking these goddesses was, that the women might 
be delivered without pain, which was thought an infallible token of 
the divine favor;” and so high an opinion was entertained of this 
favor, that the gods were believed to vouchsafe it only to the chaste 
aud virtuous; and hence it was considered a convincing proof of a 
woman's honesty.’ . 

_ Another token of divine favor was thought to be conferred when 
women brought forth twins.’ 
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Other means were employed to procure an easy delivery. One was 
to hold in their hands branches of palm, which were tokens of joy and 
cohquest, and used as emblems of persons raised from great affliction to 
prosperity; it being remarked of that tree, that the suspending of heavy 
weights upon it is a means of causing it to branch out to a greater 
height :? 


St Oed Téxe wéTvia Ante, 
Poivixos padiwns xepolv épaauévny.? 
Holding in her hands a branch of palm tree, 
Latona brought you forth. 

It is observable that the ancient Athenians used only men-mid- 
wives, it being forbidden by their laws that women or slaves should 
study or practise physic. This proving fatal to many women, whose 
modesty would not permit them to entrust themselves in the hands of 
men, the Athenians repealed the old law, and allowed free women to 
undertake the employment.° 

No sooner was the child brought into the world than they washed it 
with warm water, in a vessel which was called dourpdv.t They also 
anointed it with oil, which they had in an earthen vessel called yuros ; 
and hence yvrA@car signifies to wash, and to wash with oil’ The La- 
cedzmonians bathed their new-born infants, not in water, as was the 
custom of all other countries, but in wine, that they might prove the 
temperament of their bodies; for they entertained an opinion that 
weakly children would fall into convulsions, or immediately faint, on 
being bathed in wine; and, on the contrary, that those of a strong and 
vigorous constitution would acquire by it a greater degree of firm- 
ness.8 

The next action was the cutting of the child’s navel, which was 
performed by the nurses, and called Gudadnropia;* and hence arose 
the proverbial saying, dugadds cov ob repterunOn, your navel is not cut, 
which imports as much as you are an infant, and scarcely separated 
from your mother. ; 

Then the nurse wrapped the child in swaddling bands, which were 
called ordpyava,* and which were intended to prevent its tender and 
flexible limbs from being distorted. The Spartan nurses, however, 
were so careful and experienced, that without using swaddline bands 
their children were straight and well proportioned. Their manage- 
ment of children differed also from that of all the other Greeks in 
several other instances: they accustomed them to the use of any 
sort of meat, and sometimes to endure the want of it; and they 
taught them not to be afraid in the dark, nor to be froward and 
' peevish, as they generally are through the impertinent fondness of 
those who have the care of them. On this account, Spartan nurses 
were frequently hired by the inhabitants of other parts of Greece.* 

‘At Athens new-born infants were commonly wrapped in a cloth on 
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which was represented the Gorgon’s head, because that was described 
in the shield of Minerva, the protectress of Athens. By this might be 
intimated that they were committed to the care of the goddess; or 
that, wben arrived at years of maturity, they ought to imitate the 
noble and generous actions which were there portrayed; or that it 
might be a happy omen of their future valor. For the same reasons 
it was also customary to place them on bucklers.’ 

This ceremony of laying infants on bucklers was strictly observed 
by the Lacedwnionians: 

Aakwvrides ofa yuvaikes 
Tiéas wdivovow én eveiKAoo Boclas.” 


On a round buckler the Laconian dames 
At birth their burden lay. 


In other places infants were laid in something which bore a re- 
semblance to their future employment in life. Nothing was more 
common than to put them in vans or implements for winnowing corn, 
which were called Aécva, and which were designed as omens of their 
future affluence. This was not always a real van, but commonly the 
figure of it, and was composed of gold’and other materials : 


Se 5 xoluioev ’ASphotera 

Alkvg évt xpucég.” 

In a golden van Nemesis laid you to sleep. 
It was a usual practice among the Athenians, especially in families of 
rank, to place their infants on dragons of gold. This custom was insti- 
tuted by Minerva in memory of Erichthonius, one of their kings, who 
had feet like those of serpents, and being left exposed when an infant, 
was committed by that goddess to the custody of two vigilant 
dragons :? 
Kelyp yap n Abs Képn 

hpovpw mapaveviaca piaAakas cwHpMaros, 

Aloo Spdxovre, mapGévors "AyAauplor 

Aldwor odfew* Bev EpexGelSaus exer 

Néuos ths ear Bpecw ev XpvenAdrois 

Tpépev Téxva.P 

To him, as guards, 

Minerva gave two dragons, and in charge 

Consign’d him to the daughters of Aglauros: 

This rite to th’ Erechthide hence remains, 

Midst serpents wreath’d in ductile gold to nurse 

Their children. Potter. 


On the fifth day after the birth, the midwives, having first purified 
themselves by washing their hands, ran round the hearth of the fire 
with the infant in their arms; by which they introduced it, as it were, 
into the family, and put it under the protection of the houshold gods, 
to whom the hearth served instead of an altar. Hence the day was 
called Apoprdgiov ijuap, or more usually ’Apdidpduca:% it was cele- 
brated as a festival with great expressions of joy; and they received 
from their friends gifts, which were called yevé0Acor ddoes.” If the 
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child was a male, their doors were decorated ‘with an olive garland; 

if a female, with wool, in token of the work on which women ‘were 
generally employed.’ The entertainment consisted of different things ; 
among which were rodvrodes and onriat, the polypus and cuttle fish ;) 
and in particular xpdéuBn, colewort, which the Athenian midwives 
commonly administered to women in childbed, as tending to create 
milk.? 7 
The seventh day, on which the child was usually named, was also 
honored with festival solemnities ; and to celebrate this day was called 
éBoopevecbar. The reason of giving a name to the child on this day 
was, Ore éxiorevov Ti owrnpig, because they then conceived hopes that 
it would live; for weak-infants are said commonly to die before the 
seventh day.” | 

Some kept the eighth day after the infant’s birth, which they called 
yevébduos jjépa, the birth-day, because solemnized. in memory of the 
child’s nativity. The same day was observed every year after, during 
the life of the child. ) 

Others named their children on the. tenth day after their birth, 
when they also invited their friends to an entertainment, and offered 
sacrifices to the gods : 


Tls oe whrnp ev Sexdry TéKov avduacev 3” 
What mother on the tenth day gave your name? 


Some think that the tenth day was the same as Ap¢idpduta; but, 
though the two solemnities might be sometimes united, they were 
commonly distinct. \To, celebrate this day was called dexdrn Ove ,* 
decarn arobvew, dexarn éortdoat.4 
When the child received its name, whether on the tenth or any 
other day, a considerable number of friends were present. This cus- 
tom was observed not only by the Greeks, but’by almost every other 
people; and the chief design was to prevent doubts which might 
afterwards arise, if the name of the child was not sufficiently known. 
The child’s father usually-imposed the name. At. Athens was a law, 
by which fathers were authorized to give names to their’children, and 
to alter them as often as they pleased.* In imposing names no con- 
stant rule was observed; but it was common to choose some of their 
most eminent ancestors, whose name they were desirous of being con- 
tinued to posterity as an honor to themselves and their family, and a 
perpetual remembrance to excite their children to the imitation of 
great examples. Thus we find the names of Pyrrhus, Philip, Ptole- 
my; &c. preserved in several of their successors; and this was a cus- 
tom of very great antiquity.? ¥d ) 
The actions of parents were frequently perpetuated by the names 
of their children.’ Hector’s son Scamandrius was named Astyanax 
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by the Trojans, because his father was rot doreos dvat, the defender 
of the city Troy; for it is observable that the word dvaé originally 
signified only saviour or defender, and hence the gods are commonly 
called advakres : : . 3 

Tév P “Exrwp kaddeoxe Skapdvdpiov, abrap ot %AAot 

*AaTudvakt’, oios yap éptero “IAov Exrwp.° 

Scamandrius was his name, which Hector gave 

From that fair flood which Ilion’s wall did lave ; 


But him Astyanax the Trojans call, 
From his great father who defends the wall. DryDeEn. 


Ulysses was called ’Odvaceds, 1a 10 ddvececBat rov Abrddvkoy, from 
the anger of his grandfather Autolycus.? 

Men's own actions, condition, or other personal qualities, frequently 
gave occasion to their names. (Edipus was so called ia 70 oidety 
rovus rédas, because his feet were bored with iron.’ The son of Achilles 
was first named Hvépos, Pyrrhus, from his ruddy complexion, or from 
the color of his hair ; and afterwards NeorrdAcpyos, Neoptolemus, from 
undertaking the management of the Trojan war when very young. 
The Greeks as well as the Romans, in ancient times, were accus- 
tomed to fix an additional character to their great men for any fa- 
mous achievement, as Lwrjp, Saviour, KaddXévexos, renowned for vic- 
tory; for the purpose of expressing something remarkable in their 
shape and features, as Dickwy, gorge-belly, and Ipumos, eagle-nosed ; 
on account of their virtue and kindness, as Evepyérns, a benefactor, 
and ®\dSeddos, a lover of his brethren ; or from their unusual felicity 
and good fortune, as EiSaiywr, happy, a name given to the second 
prince of the family of Battus. To several kings names were appro- 
priated by way of reproach, as to Antigones that of Awowy, one 
liberal only in future, because he always promised, and never per- 
formed; and to Ptolemy that of Advpos, from the fond ‘opinion 
which he entertained of his own wit and pleasantness./ 

Sometimes the Greeks took a shorter way of disposing of their 
children, either killing them, or exposing them in some desert, or other 
place. To do the latter of these was termed éxrifévat,® or arorBévar 
and on the contrary, to rear and educate was called 70 dvaipec." 
Nor was the exposing of children accounted a criminal or blameable 
action, being permitted by some lawgivers, and expressly commanded 
by others. The Lacedemonians were remarkable for their conduct 
in this matter. They did not allow fathers to bring up their children 
when so inclined, but obliged them to carry all their new-born infants 
to certain persons who were some of the gravest men in their own 
tribe, and who kept their court at a place called Aéoxyn, where they 
carefully inspected them. If these examiners found the children 
strong and well-proportioned, they ordered them to be educated, and 
allotted them a certain quantity of land for their maintenance ; but if 
weak or deformed, they commanded them to be cast into a deep ca- 
vern near the mountain Taygetus, thinking it neither good for the 
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children themselves nor the interest of the state that they should be 
brought up, since nature had denied them the means both of happi- 
ness and of being serviceable to the public, by not enduing them with 
sufficient héalth and strength.’ The place into which the infants were 
cast was called “AroGérac; hence ézori8évac is usually taken for expos- 
ing with a design to destroy, whilst éercOévae has commonly a milder 
signification; for many persons exposed their children when not 
willing that they should perish, but only because they were unable to 
maintain them; and daughters especially were thus treated, on ac- 
count of the superior charges attending their education and settling in 
the world. 

The Thebans disliked this barbarous custom, which they prohibited 
by a law that rendered it a capital offence. They who were unable 
to provide for their children were ordered to carry them as soon as 
born to the magistrates, who were obliged to take care of their main- 
tenance, and who, when the children were growu up, used them as 
slaves, employing their service as a recompense for the charge and 
trouble which had been incurred.‘ 

Children were usually exposed in their swaddling clothes, and laid 
in a vessel : 


KdkrlOnow ws Savodpevor 
KoiAns év dvrinnyos citpdx@ Kixdrw.! 
—— There for death 

Expos’d him in a well-compacted ark 

Of circular form. Porrer. 
This vessel was sometimes called dorpaxor,” and sometimes XUTpa ; 
and hence yurpigew is the same as éxriQecOar, and XUTptopos as ék- 
Oeots.” 

The parents frequently tied to the children that they exposed, 
jewels, rings, necklaces,’ &c. which were called _meprdépaca,? Sépara,? 
and yvwpicpara,’ and by which they might afterwards discover them 
if providence should preserve them. Another design in thus adorning. 
these infants was to encourage those who found them to nourish and 
educate them if alive, or to bury them if dead ;° or it was intended as 
a mark of love and affection.* y 

It will be necessary to add something respecting the purification of 
women, who, during their confinement in childbed, were considered 
as polluted; and hence the Athenians enacted a law that no woman 
should bring forth in Delos, an island consecrated to Apollo, because 
the gods were thought to have an aversion to all sorts of pollution.” 
When the fortieth day arrived, the danger of childbirth being over, 
they kept a festival, which from the number of the day was called 
7esoapakoords. At this time the woman, having been before purified 
by washing, entered into some of the temples, most commonly into 
that dedicated to Diana, which from her labor till that period she was 
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not allowed to do ;” ana here she returned thanks for her safe delivery, 
and offered sacrifices. It was also customary to present her garments 
to Diana, who from this circumstance obtained the name of Xurwyy ;” 
and women after their first child likewise offered their zones to the 
same goddess, who on that account was called Avotéérn, and hada 
temple at Athens dedicated to her under that title.” 

Such was the care which the Greeks exercised ‘towards their chil- 
dren, that they brought them up in their own houses;” and the 
mothers suckled them with their own milk.* Even women of the 
highest distinction did not disdain this office.* In some cases, how- 
ever, a nurse was employed,’ and was called pata,’ rir6n,* reOjyn,° 
reOvnrepa,s and zpodds.é Yet there generally exists some difference 
between rpodds and rirOn; the latter denoting the person who gave 
suck to the infant ; and the former, her who had the care of the child 
in other respects.4 ‘To give suck was denominated @nd\acew.' 

The nurses, who carried through the streets infants that were ill- 
natured and cried, applied to the mouth of the child a sponge dipped 
in honey. To compose them to sleep they sang Aadd, or Baveadgyr ;! 
and hence these songs were called Bavxadjoes,” and by another 
name voyvvia.” If, however, this method failed, the nurses or mothers 
endeavoured to make peevish infants quiet and peaceable by terrify- 
ing them with a bugbear or spectre, called poppodvceor,’ poppodvkn,? 
and more briefly, pop; % and hence to terrify infants in this manner 
was denominated poppiaceabat.” 


CHAP. XV. 
Different sorts of Children, Wills, Inheritances, Filial Duties, &c. 


SoME authors mention four different descriptions of children: 
1. of yyfowr, or Wayeveis, children born in lawful marriage; 2. o¢ 
v6001, those born of concubines or harlots; 3. oi oxdreot, those whose 
fathers were not known, by which they were distinguished from the 
Jast-mentioned; 4. oi wapQeviat, those born of women, who, though 
corrupted before marriage, were still considered virgins.‘ Disregard- 
ing, however, this and other divisions, we shall notice only three 
sorts: 1. yvfjowr, those lawfully begotten; 2. »d00, those born of 
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harlots, among whom may be comprehended the three latter descrip- 
tions of children before-mentioned ; and 3. Oerol, those adopted. 

They who were begotten in lawful marriage were accounted law- 
fully begotten ; and this was regulated by different rules, according as 
the affairs of every state required. In some places he whose father 
was a citizen, though his mother was a foreigner; and in others, he 
whose mother was a free woman, and his father a foreigner ; was con- 
sidered legitimate, and inherited the freedom of the city in which he 
was born, and all the privileges of a citizen. In most commonwealths 
at the first, and after a great destruction of the inhabitants by war 
or disease, the legislators adopted this method to replenish and 
strengthen the country with people; but when that exigency had 
ceased, and it became necessary to restrain the too great increase of 
citizens, they commonly enacted that only such should be accounted 
legitimate as were descended from parents who were both citizens ;¢ 
and this law was enforced, or dispensed with, as occasion required.” 
At Athens, lest the vé@0, natural children, should be clandestinely 
inserted in the register of the city in which the names of all the citi- 
zens were preserved, they made in every borough severe scrutiuies, 
which were termed d:aWygicers,” and by which all persons not duly 
qualified were ejected from the city. There was also a court of 
justice in the Cynosarges, in which examination was made concerning 
such persons. They who had only one parent an Athenian, though 
allowed the freedom of the city, were not considered equal to those 
whose parents were both citizens.” 

Some, indeed, have thought that about the time of the Trojan war 
concubines and their sons were deemed as honorable as wives and 
sons born in lawful marriage; and this opinion was founded on Aga- 
memnon calling Teucer vdé00s, when encouraging him to fight: 


Kat oe vd0ov wep edyta kouiccato @ évi olky.* 


And rear’d thee, though his spurious son, with care 
In his own mansion. CowPeER. 


This, however, is so far from establishing an equality between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate children, that it evidently proves the contrary, 
the particle zep after vd0or plainly implying that such care of illegiti- 
mate children was not common in those days. In no time was illegi- 
timacy not deemed a disgrace, except in ages when men lived without 
laws and government; and it appears that a great difference always 
existed between the sons of lawful wives and those of concubines.’ 
Some say that-only the natural children of kings, and of persons of 
rank, were equal to those born in lawful marriage; but, though such 
children were distinguished above the legitimate children of private 
persons, it does not appear that they were of equal dignity with the 
legitimate sons of princes;* and though natural children sometimes 
succeeded to the kingdoms of their fathers, this happened only for 
want of legitimate issue, and not always even in such cases.* In some 
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places the bastards of private persons also inherited the estates of 
their fathers, if there were neither lawful children nor relations ;? but 
if there were relations, bastards had only a share.“ Solon allowed 
them five hundred drachms, or five Attic pounds, which were termed 
yoOeta, a bastard’s portion; and this was afterwards raised to one 
thousand drachms, or ten Attic pounds. In some places the fortune 
of bastards depended on the pleasure of their father, who could intro- 
duce them into his own family, and make them equal sharers with his 
legitimate children, the privilege of dividing the estate being only re- 
served to the latter.‘ 

They who had no legitimate sons were obliged by the Athenian 
laws to leave their estates to their daughters, who were compelled to 
marry their nearest relations, or otherwise to forfeit their inheritance. 
These virgins, whether sole heiresses or only co-heiresses, were called 
by Solon himself repucAnpirides, by others zarpodya, or (which is the 
most common name of all) éré«Anpor, and sometimes pavdar.4 These 
and their nearest relations were empowered to claim marriage from 
one another ;.and if either party refused, the other preferred an action 
termed émSecdi2@ec0ar, which word was applied to all sorts of law- 
suits: hence inheritances, about which they went to law, were called 
KAnpovoptac éridicac; and those of which they obtained quiet posses- 
sion, averiSccat. Others say that, whether there was any dispute or 
not, the nearest relation, if a citizen, was obliged to claim his wife: 
with her inheritance in the court of the archon; if only a sojourner, 
in that of the polemarch; and this was termed érducdeecbar, and 
might be done in any month of the year, except in Scirrophorion, the 
magistrates being then employed in settling their accounts. This 
law gave occasion to a comedy of Apollodorus, intituled "Exduacé- 
pevos or ’Emdica@opévn, which was translated into Latin by Terence, 
and called Phormio. It was also ordered that when men had given 
a daughter in marriage, and afterwards died without sons to heir their 
estates, the nearest relation had power to claim the inheritance, and to 
take the woman from her husband.é 

Persons who had no legitimate issue were allowed to adopt whom 
they pleased, whether their own natural sons, or, with consent of the 
parents, the sons of other men. But they who were not kbptoe EavTor, 
their own masters, were excepted; as slaves, women, lunatics, infants, 
and all that were under twenty-one years of age; for these not being 
capable of making wills, or of managing their own estates, were not 
permitted to adopt heirs to them. Foreigners being excluded from 
inheriting estates at Athens, if such were adopted, they were made 
free of the city. The name of the adopted person was enrolled in the 
tribe and ward of his new father on the festival called Oapyfdca, in 
the month Thargelion, and not at the same time in which other 
children were registered. Tie Lacedzemonians were very cautious in 
this matter, and, to prevent rash and inconsiderate adoptions, enacted 
a law that they should be confirmed in the presence of their kings. 
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Adopted children were called zaiSes Oeroi, or. eierornrol, and were 
invested with all the rights and privileges, and obliged to perform all 
the duties, of such as were begotten by their fathers. At the same 
time they ceased to have any claim of inheritance or kindred on the 
family which they had left,’ unless they first renounced their adop- 
tion, which by the laws of Solon they were not allowed to do except 
they had begotten children to bear the name of the person who had 
adopted them; and it was thus provided against the ruin of families, 
which would have been extinguished by the desertion of those who 
had been adopted to preserve them. If the adopted persons died 
without children, the inheritance could not be alienated from the 
family into which they had been adopted, but returned to the rela- 
tions of those who had adopted them. Some are of opinion that the 
Athenians forbade any man to marry after he had adopted a son, 
without leave from the magistrate. Certain, however, it is, that 
some men married after they had adopted sons; and if they begat 
legitimate children, their estates were equally shared between those 
begotten and adopted. It may be observed in this place, that it was 
an ancient custom for legitimate sons to divide their fathers’ estates 
by lots, all having equal shares without respect to priority of birth, 
but allowing a small portion to those who were unlawfully begotten.’ 

They who had neither legitimate nor adopted children were suc- 
ceeded by their nearest relations, called ynoworat: 


—— aropbmévov 5& 510 erjow Saréovras 
Xnpworal.™ 


He dies at length, and his remoter friends 

Share his possessions. ‘ 
This custom was as ancient as the Trojan war.” Some, indeed, sup- 
pose xnpwarai to signify certain magistrates who had a right to the 
estates of those who died ynpetovres ray dkaddywy, without lawful 
heirs; but it is sufficiently evident that relations, who succeeded to 
the estates of persons without children, were called ynpworal.? Per- 
sons who had relations were usually succeeded by them in their 
estates; and the possessions of those who died without lawful heirs 
belonged to the prince, the commonwealth, or the supreme magistrate, 
as the laws of each state directed. 

The Grecian practice. concerning wills was not the same in all 
places : in some states of Greece men were permitted to dispose of 
their estates; in others they were entirely deprived of that privilege. 
Solon was much commended for-his law concerning wills ;?_ for be- 
fore his time all the wealth of deceased persons belonged exclusively 
to their families; but he permitted them to bestow their property on 
whom they pleased, and placed every man’s estate at his own dis- 
posal. _ He did not allow, however, all sorts of wills, but required the 
following conditions in all persons who made. them :— 
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1. That they were to be citizens of Athens, not slaves, nor. fo- 
' geigners, whose estates were confiscated to the public use. 

2. That they were to be men who had arrived at twenty years of 
age; for women and men under that age were not permitted to dis- 
pose by will of more than one medimn of barley.’ 

3. That they were not to be adopted; for when adopted persons 
died without issue, the estates returned to the relations of the persons 
who had adopted them. 

4. That they should have no male children of their own, for then 
the estates belonged to them. If they had daughters only, the per- 
sons to whom the inheritance was bequeathed were obliged to marry 
them.’ Men, however, were allowed to appoint heirs to succeed 
their children, iu case they happened to die under twenty years of 
age.’ 

5. That they should be in their proper senses, and have the full 
use of their understanding, because testaments extorted in the 
phrenzy of a disease, or in the dotage of uld age, were not in reality 
the wills of the persons who made them. 

6. That they should not be under imprisonment or other con- 
straint, their consent being then forced, and not to be considered 
voluntary. 

7. That they should not be seduced into it by the artifice or insi- 
nuations of a wife.’ 

Wills were usually signed before several witnesses, who put seals to 
them for confirmation, and then placed them in the hands of trustees, 
called éxyeAnral, who were obliged to see them performed. At 
Athens, some of the magistrates, especially the astynomi, were fre- 
quently present at the making of wills.” Sometimes the archons were 
also present; and whatever was given in the presence of the archons 
was called Sdats 2 which word, though commonly used for any sort 
of gift or present, was peculiarly applied to legacies and things dis- 
posed of by will. Hence dovva: and S:abéc@ar are sometimes synony- 
mous terms ;” and to succeed cara ddaty kai kara d:d0eorr, by gift and 
will, is opposed to succession cara yévos, by natural right. Some- 
times the testator declared his will before sufficient witnesses, without 
committing it to writing.’ | 

They began the form of their wills by wishing for life and health, 
adding afterwards, that, in case they should be deprived of these 
blessings, their will was as followed, in this manner: "Eorae peév ev, 
éay dé re ovpPn, Tadra drariBeper.? 

From the estates of parents, we proceed to their virtuous and 
noble actions, the rewards of which were frequently inherited by their 
posterity. ‘These rewards consisted not merely in empty titles of 
honor, or expressions of respect, butin more substantial acknowledge- 
ments, which were thought due to the memory and the relations of 
men who had been eminently useful in the service of their country. 
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In many places their children, if left without property, were provided 
for by the state, and educated suitably to their birth at the public 
expense. The regard, which the Athenians paid to the posterity of 
those who had deserved well of the republic, was evidently great. 
Aristides dying poor, they bestowed on his son Lysimachus one hun- 
dred Attic pounds of silver, with a plantation of as many acres of 
ground; and on the motion of Alcibiades, they also ordered that 
four drachms a day should be paid him. . Lysimachus leaving a 
daughter named Policrite, the people voted her the same provision 
of corn with those who obtained a victory in the Olympic games, 
They also allowed to each of the two daughters of Aristides three 
hundred drachms from the public treasury for their portions.’ 

The disgrace attending men’s vices and dishonorable actions was 
likewise participated by their children; for it was thought only rea- 
sonable that those who shared in the prosperity and good fortune of 
their parents should also partake of their losses and miscarriages : 


Noy pev 5% Tod warpds deuéa tloere ASBnv.4 
Now rue ye both the baseness of your sire. Cowrer. 


This practice was not owing to the passions and prejudices of parti- 
cular persons, but was deemed agreeable to justice and reason. It 
may be sufficient in this, place to mention the famous Macedonian 
law, by which it was ordered that men guilty of conspiring against 
their king should not only suffer death with their children, but that 
all those who were nearly allied to them should share the same pu- 
nishment.? 

It remains to add something concerning the grateful returns of 
children to their parents, which appear from their assiduous attend-— 
ance on them in the lowest offices, even in washing and anointing 
their feet : 


: Kal mpara pev 7 Ovydrnp 
"Amovign, Kal Te dS GAcipy Kad mpoKibaca pidhon.¢ 
First my dear child did wash her father’s feet, 
Then she anointed them, and bending down, 

Gave them a sweet endearing kiss. 


They were anxious in vindicating the honor, and revenging the injuries, 
of their parents. They were careful to provide a comfortable sub- 
sistence for their old age, which was called yypoBockeivy, and to per- 
form their faneral rites with decency :° 


Tol yap putedwy maidas ob 7° dv POdvais 
O? ynpoBookhoover xa Pavovta ce 
TlepiateAovet, kat mpodjoovra: vexpdv 3 


Other sons 

Wilt thou not, therefore, speed thee to beget, 

To cherish thy old age, to grace thee dead, 

With sumptuous vests, and lay thee in the tomb? Porter. 
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They were so much concerned about these matters, that when they 
undertook any hazardous enterprise, it was customary to engage some 
of their friends to maintain and protect their aged parents. Thus, 
when the Thebans living in exile at Athens conspired to free their 
native country from the yoke of Lacedzmon, they divided themselves 
into two companies, and agreed that one should endeavour to get 
possession of the city and surprise the enemy, whilst the other should 
remain in Attica, and provide for the parents and children of their 
associates, if they perished in the attempt.’ The provision made by 
children for their parents was termed rpogeia, and by the poets Ope- 
arpa, or Opérrpa, and sometimes Opérra.’ To be negligent in this 
matter was accounted the greatest impiety, and most worthy of the 
divine vengeance.* No crime was thought to be followed with more 
certain and inevitable judgments than the disobedience and dis- 
respectful behaviour of children to their parents; for the furies and 
other infernal deities were believed to be always ready to execute the 
curse of parents thus injured by their children : 

"AAAS 88 Saluwy 

Adee, ered whrnp oruyepas aphnoer’ *Epwvis 

Ofxov amepxouéevn, veueots 5€ por éf avOpdrwv 

“Eooera.™ 

How from my father should I vengeance dread ! 

How would my mother curse my hated head! 

And while in wrath to vengeful fiends she cries, 

How from their hell would vengeful fiends arise ! 

Abhorr'd by all, accarsed my name would grow, 

The earth’s disgrace, and human kind my foe. = Port. 


Various instances of this kind occur, as those of C&dipus, Theseus, 
and others." Nor was the punishment of this crime left to be exe- 
cuted by the gods only, but was frequently inflicted by human 
appointment.. Solon ordered that all persons, who refused to make 
due provision for their parents, should be punished with driuéa, in- 
famy. The same penalty was incurred by those who beat their 
parents ; nor was this limited to their parents only, but extended to 
their grandfathers, grandmothers, and other progenitors. When any 
person offered himself for the office of archon, he was examined with 
respect to his life and behaviour; and if it appeared that he had not 
honored his parents, he was rejected. , . 
However, there were some cases in which Solon excused children 
from maintaining their parents, as when they had been brought up 
to no trade or profession by which they might be enabled to subsist 
in the world; for the care and trouble of parents in educating their 
children being the chief foundation of those duties which they were 
to expect from them, their default in that respect was considered 
sufficient to absolve children from their allegiance. In like manner, 
they who were prostituted by their parents were not obliged to main= 
tain them.” The sons of harlots were also declared to lie under no 


& Virg. An. lib. ix. vs 288. m Id. Odys. A. v. 134. 
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obligation of relieving their fathers, who made their very birth a 
scandal and reproach to them.’ 

As the unkindness of parents was thought a sufficient excuse for 
children to deny them relief in their old age, so the disobedience or 
extravagance of children, whether natural or adopted,’ frequently de- 
prived them of the care and estate of their parents. However, the 
Athenian lawgiver did not allow fathers to disinherit their children 
from passion or prejudice, but required their appearance before cer- 
tain judges appointed for that purpose; and if the children were 
found deserving of so severe a sentence, the public crier was ordered 
to proclaim that they were disinherited : hence to disinherit a son is 
Called droxypvtae roy viov; and the person disinherited, aoxhpv«ros.* 
To be disinherited was also denominated éxrixrecy rov yévous ; and 
to be received again, dvakapPavecOa eis ro yévos. It may be farther 
observed that parents were allowed to be reconciled to their children, 
but could never again abdicate them, lest the punishment of children 
should become endless, and their fears perpetual.’ 

When any man, either through dotage or other infirmity, became 
unfit to manage his estate, his son was allowed to impeach him be- 
fore the ¢pdropes, men of. his own ward, who were empowered to invest 
the son with the immediate possession of his inheritance.“ There is 
a remarkable story concerning Sophocles, who being accused by Io- 
phon and his other sons of neglecting his affairs through dotage, read 
to the judges his tragedy called Gidipus Coloneus, which he had 
then lately composed, and was acquitted.’ . 


CHAP. XVI. 
Education of Youth. 


In order to prevent the vices inseparable from idleness, the Greeks, 
especially the Athenians, took great care to accustom boys and girls 
to industry, to exercise them in some useful labor, and to instruct 
them in arts and discipline.” For the first five years, however, no 
labor that required application was to be imposed on children ;* that 
period was allotted for the growth and strengthening of the body. 
Both boys and girls were instructed in the public schools. The girls 
were allowed little food ;¥ and their waists were bound about to ren- 
der them elegant.* Some of them are said to have been taught music 
and literature: the Spartan virgins were skilled in music ;* the The- 
ban Corinna excelled in poetry ;? and Aspasia was more famous for 
her eloquence and the charms of her conversation, than even for her 
beauty.“ . 


2 Put. Solone. 1. 2. 
* Demosth. in Spudiam. * Aristot. de Rep. lib. vii. cap. 17. 
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If the fathers'of. boys were rich, and: persons of distinction, they 
kept in their houses private teachers, who were called radaywyol,? or 
modorpiia,? and who might instruct them in useful learning. It 
would appear, however, that the office of the madorpiBar consisted 
chiefly in exercising the bodies of their scholars in the palestra/ 

_ The Greeks, except the Lacedeemonians, were accustomed to have 
their sons taught letters, the gymnastic exercises, music,’ and some- 
times painting.” To understand the form and value of letters, to 
trace them with elegance and facility,‘ to give the proper length and 
intonation to syllables, formed the first studies of boys. They re- 
paired to the house of their teacher, who gave instructions to a great 
number of disciples. They were enjoined to pay the most scrupulous 
attention to punctuation, till it was time to instruct them in the rules.’ 
They often read the fables of Asop,” and frequently repeated verses 
which they knew by rote; aud to exercise the memory of their pupils, 
the professors of grammar taught them passages of Homer, Hesiod, 
and the lyric poets;” but as the poets attribute passions to the gods, 
and justify those of men, the children became familiar with vice be- 
fore they knew its pernicious uature. For this reason, collections of 
select pieces of pure morality were formed for their use ;? and to this 
were sometimes added the enumeration of the troops who went to 
the siege of Troy, as we find it in the Iliad.” 

. By ypdmpara, letters, is understood ypappareu (sc. réxvn), which 
at first denoted émorhuny rov ypdivat kal dvayvdvau, the art of writing, 
and with propriety.? The same became afterwards so extensively 
used as to signify d:dodoyia, by which was comprehended a know- 
ledge of history, poetry, eloquence, and literature in general.” 

Young men of liberal fortunes were instructed in philosophy.’ For 
this purpose there were gymnasia and public schools in different parts 
of Greece. At Athens, the principal were the Academy,’ the Ly- 
ceum,” and the Kuydcapyes.2 At Corinth was a public school called 
Kpdévecoy ;” and in the isle of Rhodes was another.” 

As the education of the Spartan children differed so much from 
that of the other Greeks, it may be necessary to give an account of 
it in the remaining part of this chapter. 

At the age of seven years domestic education commonly ended ;’ 
and the father was asked whether he was willing that his son should 
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be brought up according to the laws. If he refused, he was himself 
deprived of the rights of a citizen ;* but if he consented, the youth 
had for his guardians, besides his parents, the laws, the magistrates, 
and all the citizens, who were authorized to interrogate, to advise, 
and to chastise him, and who would themselves have been punished 
if they had spared him when he was guilty.2 At the head of the 
children was placed one of the most respectable men in the republic.’ 
He distributed them into different classes, over each of which pre- 
sided a young chief, who was distinguished by his sense and courage, 
and was called eipny. They submitted to his orders without a mur- 
mur, and to the chastisements which were imposed by him, and 
which were inflicted with rods by young persons arrived at the age 
of puberty.¢ Au . 

The regulations to which they were subjected became daily more 
rigid. Their hair was cut off; and they walked without stockings or 
shoes to accustom themselves to bear the rigor of the seasons. They 
sometimes exercised quite naked.* At the age of twelve years they 
laid aside the tunic, and wore only a cloak, which was to last them a 
whole year.* They were seldom permitted the use of baths and per- 
fumes. Each company lay together on the tops of reeds, which 
grew out of the river, and which they broke off with their hands 
without employing any iron instrument/ } 

The eipny was a youth of twenty years of age, who, as a reward for 
his courage and prudence, was appointed to give lessons to a number 
of other youths committed to his care. He was at their head when 
they encountered each other, when they swam over the Eurotas, 
when they hunted, wrestled, ran, or engaged in the different exercises 
of the gymnasium. On their return home they took a wholesome 
and frugal meal,* which was prepared by themselves. The strongest 
furnished wood ; and the weaker, herbs and other provisions, which 
they had conveyed away by stealth from the gardens, or from the 
halls in which the public repasts were held. If they were discovered, 
they were sometimes whipped, and prohibited from approaching the 
table ;* and sometimes they were dragged to an altar, around which 
they sang verses in ridicule of themselves.* When the supper was 
over, their young leader ordered some of them to sing, and proposed 
questions to others, from their answers to which he judged of their 
wit or sentiments. They who spoke without reflection were slightly 
chastised in presence of the magistrates and aged men, who attended 
at these conversations, and were sometimes dissatisfied with the sen- 
tences of the eipyy, but who, through fear of weakening his authority, 
waited till he was alone before they punished him for his severity or 
indulgence.? 

The youth of Lacedzmon received only a slight tincture of learn- 
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ing; but they were.taught to express themselves with purity, and to 
perform in the choruses of dancing and music. To perpetuate the 
memory of those who had died for their country, and the shame of 
those who had betrayed it, they also composed poems, in which great 
ideas were expressed with simplicity, and elevated sentiments with an 
animated warmth.” 

Every day the ephori attended on their youthful pupils, and exa- 
mined whether their education was carefully conducted, whether any 
improper delicacy had been suffered to insinuate itself into their beds 
or apparel, and whether they were disposed to corpuleucy.” This 
last article was considered of great importance, for excessive corpu- 
lence seemed to be a proof of luxurious indolence;° and in order to 
guard against it, they were employed the greatest part of every day 
in the gymnasium. 

At the age of eighteen they engaged in combats with each other in 
the Platanistas ;? and at the same period their leaders required from 
them more modesty, submission, temperance, and ardor. The edu- 
cation of the Spartans continued, if the expression may be allowed, 
during their whole life.” 


CHAP. XVII. 
Times of Eating. 


ACCORDING to some authors,’ the times of eating were four every 
day. 1. ’Axparioua, the morning meal, was so termed, because it 
was customary at this time to eat pieces of bread dipped in wine un- 
mixed with water, which was called d«paroy. This meal is denomi- 
nated by Homer’ dptoroy, which was derived azo rod delpery, from its 
being first taken away; or rather azo rot aptorgy, because the heroes 
went immediately from this meal to war, where they behaved them- 
selves valiantly.“ Sometimes it was termed dcaynoviopos, breakfast, 
and was taken about the rising of the sun.° 2. Acizvoy was so 
named because after this meal, dei zrovetv, it was usual to return to 
the war, or other labor; whence it is sometimes synonymous with 
aptorov, being taken for the morning meal.” 3. AecAuworv, which was 
also sometimes termed éorépiopa, was the afternoon meal. 4. Adp- 
mos* was the supper, which afterwards, among the latter Greeks, was 
termed deirvoy ; and the word dédpzos is said to be derived from iavep- 
wos, that meal being eaten the last before going to sleep.” Some 
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enumerate the times of eating as follows :— 1. Gkpdrtopa; 2. dpt- 
arov; 3. éoréptopa;. 4. detrvov. However, the generality of authors 
agree that the ancient Greeks took only three meals a day, and omit 
the third meal called decAcwwdy ; and that they who considered decAtvor, 
or éowépiopa, as a meal distinct from the ddp7os, seem to have no 
good foundation for that opinion.‘ Afterwards, the names being 
changed, dpioroy denoted dinner, dépros the afternoon repast, and 
deizvov supper.” 

Others are of opinion that the primitive Greeks had only two meals 
a day, the dpioroy and ddpros, and that the rest are only different 
names of these.’ It is, indeed, not to be doubted that in those early 
ages the mode of living was very frugal and temperate. Among the 
Greeks, to breakfast or dine to the full was accounted extravagance ; 
and it was thought sufficient, after the business and labor of the day, 
to refresh themselves with a plentiful meal.¢ 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Several Sorts of Entertainments. 


IN the primitive ages, taca ovprociov cvvaywyh Tv airiay eis Bedv 
avégepe, all meetings at entertainments were occasioned by devotion 
to the gods.’ Nor was it usual to indulge themselves in the free use 
of wine or dainties, unless on a religious account.’ At festivals they 
rested from their labors, and lived more plentifully than at other 
times, believing that en such occasions the gods were present at their 
tables’ This induced them to conduct themselves with piety and 
decency, and not to drink to excess ; but having refreshed themselves 
with moderation, they offered a libation to the gods, and then re- 
turned home.é 

Afterwards, when a more free manner of living was introduced, 
We meet with three sorts of entertainments ; eiAamivn, yauos, and 
épavos, whick are all enumerated in the following verse :— 


Eidariv’, He yduos, émet odk Epavos Ta 5é y earriv ;* 


Is this a bridal or a friendly feast ? 
For one at common charge it cannot be. 


Hence, there are commonly said to have been three separate kinds of 
entertainments among the ancient Greeks ; but these may be reduced 
to two, eiAarivn and épavos, under one of which ydapos, the marriage 
feast, may be comprehended. Eidazivy is sometimes termed ciwyia, 
and dovpPoroy Seirvoy, and was an entertainment provided at the 
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expense of one person.’ On the contrary, épavos was an entertain- 
ment made at the common charge of all present, and received its 
name a0 700 ovvepdy cal cvphépew exacroy, because every man con- 
tributed his proportion4 This entertainment was sometimes termed’ 
iacos ; and hence the guests were called cvyOcacarar, though more 
commonly épavicrai. What each guest contributed was termed ovp- 
popa, eiopopa, caraBody}, ovuPor), &c.; and hence the entertainment 
was named Seirvov cvpgopyroy, cvpPodatoy, Td ard cupPodAjjs, Kara~ 
Bdrtov, and sometimes 70 é« Kovov, &e. At Argos the contribution 
was called by a peculiar name, yov. The persons who collected the 
contributions had the same denomination as the guests, and were 
_ called épavorat. : 

Hither may be referred deirvov ovvayHy poy or cvvaywy.or, derived 
from ovvdyew, which by a peculiar signification denotes to drink to- 
gether; but whether this entertainment was the same as épayos is un- 
certain.’ 

Acirva érSdoua, or é& érdoudrwy, were entertainments in which 
some of the guests contributed more than their exact proportion ; to 
do which was termed émdiddvat. 

To amo orvpisos was when any person, having provided his own 
supper, put it into a basket, and went to eat it at another man’s 
house.” Different from this was the Roman sportula, which con- 
sisted of alms received by clients from their rich patrons, ina basket 
so denominated. ’Aréd orvpldos Seerveiy signifies also to receive in a 
basket a piece of silver, or fraginents of meat instead of a supper.” 

The gpavoc being provided at less expense than other entertain- 
ments, in which one person sustained the whole charge, were gene- 
rally most frequented, and were recommended by many as conducive 
to friendship and good neighbourhood.’ They were also for the 
most part conducted with more order and propriety, because the 
guests who ate of their own collation only were usually more sparing 
than when they were feasted at another man’s expense ;? for it ap-, 
pears that their behaviour at public feasts was different from that at 
private entertainments, in which intemperance and unseemly actions 
frequently prevailed.’ They who were present without contributing 
towards the expense of the entertainment, were termed aovpPodot ; in 
which condition were poets and singers, and others who diverted the 
company : 

“Axamva yap det do180l Avoper.” 
We singers always feast without smoke. 


for dxarva Ove, to feast or kill without smoke, was a proverbial 
phrase for those who partook of entertainments without being at. the 
charge and trouble of providing them; hence the following expres- 
sion :— 
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Kaddidarns yap &nxamvoy del Odbos.$ 
Calliope always kills without smoke. 


By this was meant that the Muses and their favorites were always 
entertained at the expense of others. Hence also acvpBoros some- 
times denotes a useless person, who is maintained by other men, and 
contributes nothing towards the charge! 

Lastly, in many places were public entertainments, at which a 
whole city, a tribe, or any other body or fraternity of men, were pre- 
sent. ‘These were designated by the general names ovasiria, tavdat- 
ciat, &c.; or sometimes from the body of men who were admitted, 
dnuoboviar, Seirva dnpdora, and Syyoreke, pparpixa, gvderexa, &e. ; 
according as those of the same Sips borough, ¢parpia fraternity, or 
guvdy tribe, met together. The provision was sometimes furnished 
by contributions, sometimes by the liberality of the rich, and at other 
times from the public revenue. The design of these entertainments, 
which in some places were appointed by the laws, was to accustom 
men to frugality, and to promote ‘peace and good neighbourhood. 
They were first instituted in Italy by Italus, king of that country.” 
Next to these, in order of time, were those appointed in Crete by 
king Minos, after whose example Lycurgus instituted the public en- 
tertainments at Sparta, though the name was varied; for the Cretans 
termed their syssitia, or public entertainments, avépeia, and the La- 
cedzmonians, gecdérca 5° but some affirm that, anciently, the Lace- 
dzmonians did not use the word gerdirca, but avdpeta, which was the 
Cretan name.” These entertainments of the Spartans were conducted 
with the greatest frugality, and persons of all ages were admitted : 
the young being obliged ‘to repair thither as to &5ackxadeia owgpoov- 
yns, schools of temperance and sobriety, in which by the example 
and useful discourse of those who were more advanced in years, they 
were taught good manners and useful knowledge.‘ The Athenians: 
had also their syssitia, particularly that in which the senate of fiver 
hundred, together with others who, on account of the public services 
or eminent merit of themselves or their ancestors, were thought wor- 
thy of the honor, were entertained at the public expense. There 
were also many others at Athens, and in other places of Greece. 


CHAP. XIX. 
The Materials of which Entertainments consisted. 


IN the primitive ages, men lived on such fruits as grew without art 
or cultivation, and desired no other beverage than water from foun- 
tains and rivers.? Anciently, at Argos, the people fed chiefly on 
pears; at Athens, on figs; in Arcadia, on acorns ;* and so celebrated 
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were the Arcadians ‘for living on that sort of food, that they were 
distinguished by the name of Badarvngdyor, acorn-eaters.2 Most 
other nations in Greece also used acorns. Hence it was customary 
at Athens, when marriage festivals were observed, for a boy to enter 
with a bough full of acorns, and a plate covered with bread, and to 
proclaim, "Eguyov caxdv, etpoy duevor, I have escaped the worse, and 
found the better ; which was done in memory of their leaving the use of 
acorns for that of bread. Hence, also, some of the trees which bore 
acorns were termed gayor, from gayerv, to eat, and in Latin esculi, from 
_ esca, food.’ Ancient authors relate that in the first ages men lived on 
acorns and berries, and that they were for a long time unacquainted 
with the art of ploughing the earth for corn ;° but they believed that 
in the golden age, when men enjoyed all kinds of plenty and pros- 
perity, the ground produced corn without cultivation. Afterwards, 
the earth became unfruitful, and men fell into extreme ignorance and 
barbarity, till Ceres taught them the art of sowing and several other 
useful inventions, the memory of which was celebrated many ages 
after on their festival days. The first that Ceres instructed in sow- 
ing and tilling the ground was Triptolemus, by whom that knowledge 
was communicated to his countrymen the Athenians. Afterwards, 
she imparted the same art to Eumelus, a citizen of Patra in Achaia, 
by whom it was first introduced into that country, as it was also 
by Arcas into Arcadia’ Some ascribe the invention of making and 
baking bread to Pan. At first, barley was used before any other sort 
of corn, and is said to have been the first food that the gods imparted 
to mankind ;* but it was afterwards in use only among the poor, who 
were unable to furnish their tables with better provision. 

Bread was called dpros; and being the chief and most necessary 
kind of food," it sometimes denoted all sorts of meat and drink. B 
a metonymy it was also denominated ciros.* The Greeks used to 
carry it ina basket which was made of twigs or cane, and which was 
called cdveoy and xavoty.! They baked their bread either under the 
ashes, and then the loaves were called omodirat dprow” and éykpudlac ;* 
or in the xp¢Gavy, oven, when they were denominated xp:Bavirat,’ and 
the same bread was also termed ixvirns” They had likewise another 
kind of bread called pa2a, which was. common food, and was made 
of meal, salt, and water; to which, some say, was added oil.? ”Ad- 
girov, barley-meal, was chiefly in use ;” and the flour of barley was 
dried at the fire, or fried after it had been soaked in water ;° and that 
barley-meal was in great request appears from the portico at Athens 
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in which it, was sold, and. which was called 4Agirwy oroa,’ and croa 
adgirérwris." They also used Opiov, which was a composition of rice, 
cheese, eggs, and honey, and was wrapped in fig leaves, whence it 
obtained its name.? Murrwrov was made of cheese, garlick, eggs, 
and some other ingredients, mixed together.” 

The poor excavated their bread, and into the hollow put: sauce, 
which they supped. This kind of bread was called puordddn,’ or 
puorvdn, and hence the verb pecrvAAGoOar.Y The poor of Attica also 
lived on garlick and onions. The Greeks had many sorts of cakes, 
as mupapous,a cake made of wheat mixed with honey ;* ancapois, a 
cake made of honey and sesame ;’ dyvdos, a cake made of very white 
flour ;° irpia, very sweet cakes ;? peAcrrovra, a cake of honey and 
wheat ;° oivotrra, a cake of wine and wheat,’ &c. , 

In the first ages, men abstained entirely from flesh, from an opinion 
that it was unlawful to eat it, or to pollute the altars of the gods with 
the blood of living creatures. Of all animals swine were the first 
that were used for food, being wholly unserviceable for every other 
purpose.* On the contrary, for several ages after flesh was eaten, it 
was thought unlawful to kill oxen, because they were very serviceable 
to mankind, and assisted in cultivating the ground. It was also un- 
usual to kill young animals; and hence Priam reproved his sons for 
feasting on young lambs;* the reason of which was either that it ap- 
peared cruel to deprive of life those which had scarcely tasted its 
joys, or that it tended to the destruction of the species: hence at.a 
time when there were only few sheep at Athens, a law was enacted 
which forbade dzéxrov dpvds yeveoOar, to eat lambs that had never 
been shorn. The ancients were not anxious to obtain delicacies or 
rarities, but were content with sheep, goats, swine, oxen (after it be- 
came lawful to kill them), animals which they caught in hunting, and 
what could be most easily provided, and afforded the most healthy 
nourishment. Hence all the Greeks in Homer are represented as 
living on a simple diet; and both young and old, kings and private 
men, were satisfied with the same provision. The courtiers of Pene- 
lope, though devoted to all kinds of pleasure, were not entertained 
with either fish or fowl, or any delicacies ; and it has been observed 
that Homer’s heroes neither boiled their meat, nor dressed it with 
sauces, but only roasted it. In most places, indeed, the ancient 
manner of dressing meat was to roast it; and some say that in the 
heroic ages they never ate boiled flesh ;’ but this is denied by others,” 
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who show that, even in the time of Homer, boiled meat was some- 
times provided, from Ulysses receiving at an entertainment the foot 
of an ox, which it is well known is never roasted ; and also from the 
following passage in the Iliad : 

‘Os 5 A€Bns Ce? EBov, erevyduevos mup) woAAG, 

Kvicon weAdduevos &rarorpepéos oidAo.o.” 


As when the flames beneath a cauldron rise, 
To melt the fat of some rich sacrifice. Pope. 


This was the manner of living among the ancient Greeks; nor were 
the Lacedzmonians of later ages less temperate than their ancestors, 
as long as they observed the laws of Lycurgus. They constantly ate 
at the ovocirca, public entertainments, in which the food was ex- 
tremely simple, and was distributed to each person in a certain pro- 
portion. The chief part of the provision was péAas @wpds, the black 
broth, which was so unpleasant, that a citizen of Sybaris, who was 
entertained at Sparta, observed that, “* he no longer wondered that 
the Lacedzmonians should be the most valiant soldiers in the world, 
when any man in his senses would choose rather to die a thousand 
times than to live on such vile food.” Agesilaus distributed among the 
slaves certain sweetmeats, which had been presented to him by the 
Thasians, and observed that the servants of virtue ought not to in- 
dulge in such delicacies, it being unworthy of men of free birth to 
share those pleasures by which slaves are allured. For this reason 
the cooks of Lacedamon were dworotol xpéws pedvov, dressers of flesh 
only; and they who understood any thing more in the art of cookery 
were expelled from Sparta, as persons infected with the plague.” 
This custom was not unlike that of the ancient heroes, who kept no 
cooks, but sometimes dressed their own victuals : 


tdpvev & &pa dios "AxiAAeds, 

Kal 7a piv eb plorvare, Kat dug’ dBedroiow ereipe.2 
Achilles at the genial feast presides, 

The parts transfixes, and with skill divides. Porz. 


Sometimes the chpuces, heralds, those servants: drSpay re Oeay re, of. 
both gods and men, as they are called, who were employed not 
only in civil and military affairs, but also in performing many of the 
holy rites at sacrifices, served as cooks; and hence the ancient cooks 
are said by some to have been Ourexijs €urerpor, skilled in the art of di- 
vining by sacrifices, and potcrayro yapwy cai Ovo, managed mar- 
riage feasts and sacrifices.’ . 

But in other cities of Greece, and in later ages, the art of cookery 
was held in: greater esteem, though some Greeks still thought it un- 
worthy of the meanest person that was freeborn.’ The Sicilian cooks 
were prized above all others ;* and the Sicilians were so remarkable 
for their luxurious manner of living, that Zuceduc) rpdaea, a Sicilian 
table, was a proverbial expression for one furnished very profusely." 
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Next to the Lacedemonian tables, those of Athens are said to 
have been furnished most frugally, the Athenian soil being unfruit- 
ful, and supplying no more provision than was barely necessary for 
the support of its inhabitants. The entertainments at Athens were 
so very parsimonious, that Dromeas, an Athenian parasite, being asked 
whether the suppers at Athens, or those at Chalcis, were more sump- 
tuous, replied, that at Chalcis the zpootyuov, first course, was prefera- 
ble to the whole feast at Athens.? Hence to live ’Arrexnpis, like an 
Athenian, signifies to live penuriously.” 

The poor were accustomed to feed on grasshoppers,’ and also on 
the extremities of leaves.’ The Greeks were very fond of fish ;* and 
yet no where in the Iliad of Homer, do we find that fish were set before 
heroes ;* but it is certain that in the heroic ages all did not abstain from 
eating them.’ In like manner they were lovers of eels dressed with 
beets; and the eels thus dressed were called éyxéAets évrerevrhavwpé- 
vat.’ They also ate rdpeyos, salt fish, of which the neck and the belly 
were their favorite parts.’ Their devrépar rpdeeae, second courses,’ con- 
sisted of sweetmeats, apples, almonds, nuts, figs, peaches, &c., which 
were called rpwkra, rpayhpara,? éxdopzicpara,” mémpara,’ &c.; but 
it seems doubtful whether these were not sometimes used in the first 
course. Lastly, they used dAas, salt, in almost every kind of food.’ 

From the Grecian meat, we proceed next totheir drink. In the 
primitive ages, as has been already observed, the common beverage 
was water,” with which they were supplied from the nearest fountain. 
Afterwards, hot fountains were in great request, from the example of 
Hercules, who, being very much fatigued with labor, refreshed him- 
self at a hot fountain, which was fabled to have been discovered to 
him by Minerva or Vulcan; and this sort of water was thought very 
beneficial.” Hence, Homer relates that one of the fountains of the 
river Scamander was extremely cold, and the other hot;® but it will 
be difficult to infer from the poet that hot waters were drunk in the 
heroic ages ;? and they seem to have been used only for bathing, un- 
less prescribed by the physicians, as was usually done in the cases of 
old men, and others with weak stomachs. Certain, however, it is, 
that, in ages later than the time of Homer, hot water, as a beverage, 
was in request among the ancient Greeks, from whom the custom of 
drinking it came to the Romans.? : 
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But the Greeks used cold more frequently than hot water; and in 
order to drink it extremely cold, they tempered it with ice, which 
they preserved during the heat of summer by different means, and 
chiefly by wrapping it in cloth and straw.” When Alexander the 
Great besieged Petra, a city of India, he filled thirty ditches with’ 
ice, which being covered with oakeh boughs, remained entire for a 
long time.’ 

The invention of wine was ascribed by the Egyptians to Osiris, 
by the Latins to Saturn, and by the Greeks to Bacchus, to whom di- 
vine honors were paid on that account. It is said that the use of 
wines was discovered in Atolia by Orestheus the son of Deucalion, 
whose grandson CEneus, the father of tolus, from whom that part of 
Greece received its appellation, was so called from oival, which was 
the ancient name of vines. Some derive oivos, the name of wine, 
from this GEneus, who, as they say, was the first that discovered the 
art of pressing wine from grapes: 

"Exovupos, & Séom0T’, olvos Oivews.! 


Some are of opinion that the vine was first discovered in Olympia, 
near the river Alpheus. Some report that it was first known at Plin- 
thion, a town of Egypt; and hence the Egyptians are thought to 
have derived their immoderate love and use of this liquor, which they 
considered so necessary to the human frame, that they invented a sort 
of wine made of barley for the poor, who could not afford to pur- 
chase that which was pressed from grapes.” The Athenians pretended 
that in the reign of Pandion the First, fifth king of Athens, they com- 
municated to all Greece the art of making wine.? Others ascribe that 
honor to one Eumolpus, who was a native of Thrace, and migrating 
from that country settled in Attica.” 

Certain, however, it is, that to the use of water succeeded that of 
wine; and in Homer, bread and wine are every where found men- 
tioned together.” In Greece, not only the men, but also matrons and 
virgins drank wine ;/ and because the same freedom was seldom al- 
lowed to females in other countries, the Grecian women were less 
esteemed on that account.’ It was also customary to give it to chil- 
dren, unless the management of Achilles was different from that of 
other infants.* The wine was generally mixed with water; and 
hence drinking cups were called xparijpes, tapa ro KepacacOar, from the 
mixture made in them.’ To this derivation of the word there are al- 
lusions in Homer; for the custom of drinking wine tempered with wa- 
ter obtained in the time of the Trojan war and the most early ages : 

Oi piv Up’ olvoy Euoryov evi KpyThpot Kad Bdwp.° 
Then they in cups with water mix their wine. 
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Some ascribe the first use of mixing wine with water to Melampus ;4 
and some to Staphylus, the son of Silenus.' Others relate that Am- 
phictyon, king of Athens, learned to mix wine with water from Bac- 
chus himself, on which account he dedicated an altar to that god 
under the name of “Op6ios, because from that time men began to re- 
(urn from ‘entertainments sober and ép6ol, upright.“ The same king 
enacted a law, that only wine mixed with water should be drunk at 
entertainments ; and this law having fallen into disuse was revived by 
Solon’ No certain proportion was observed in this mixture: some 
to one vessel of wine poured two of water; some with two of wine 
mixed five of water; and others more or less, as they pleasedé The 
Lacedemonians eis ro rip éou roy olvov, fws ty 76 méuTrov pépos 
agelnOn, cat pera réooapa éry xpevrar, used to boil their wine on the 
fire till the fifth part was consumed, and after the expiration of four 
years began to drink it.” 

Yet most of the Greeks, and particularly the Lacedzemonians, were 
sometimes wont dxparéorepoy wivey, to drink wine with little or no 
water, which they termed éxoxvOicat, to act like a Scythian, for the 
Scytbians were very much addicted to drunkenness, and used wine 
without water: hence dxparomeiy is commonly termed oxvftart reir, 
or oxvbomety ; and axparorooia is called oxvOix) moors; and these ex- 
pressions came into use at Sparta, from the time that Cleomenes the | 
Spartan, by living and conversing with the Scythians, learned to 
drink to excess.’ The Thracians also drank their wine unmixed with 
water; and both they and the Scythians were in general such lovers 
of it, that the women and all the men thought it a most happy life to 
drink plenty of unmixed wine, and to pour it on their garments.* 
Hence also by Opaxéa zpéroos, the Thracian manner of drinking, was 
meant axparorocia, drinking wine not mixed with water.’ 

The Greeks kept their wine either in xepdéjots, earthen vessels,” in 
acxois, bottles or skins,” or in casks. Old wine was in the greatest 
repute” The most famous wines of the Greeks were the olvos IIpa- 
Hives, Odows, Aéofiios, Xios, Kpijs, Koos, and ‘Pdd:os 3? but the otvos 
Mapewrns is most commended in Homer.’ The wines of Zacynthus 
and of Leucas were thought unwholesome, on account of the plaster 
that was mixed with them.’ The wine of Corinth was disliked, be- 
cause it was harsh ;‘ and that of Icaria, because in addition to that 
fault, it was also heady.“ The old wine of Corcyra was reckoned ex- 
tremely pleasant ;” and the white wine of Mende, remarkable for its 
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delicacy.” Archilochus compared that of Naxos to nectar ;* others 
compared the wine of Thasos to that divine liquor,’ and preferred it 
to every kind of wine except that of Chios, when of the first quality, 
for there were three sorts of it.” 

It was the custom of some to perfume their wine, which was then 
termed oivos puppevirns,* and sometimes puppirvns, which signifies a po- 
tion mixed with odours.’ Different from this was the murrhina of 
the Romans, and also the éouvpropévos oivos, wine mingled with 
myrrh,’ with which malefactors were commonly intoxicated before 
they suffered. Several other ingredients were mixed with wine, as 
adrdira, meal; hence oivos axndgirwpévos, wine thickened with meal, 
which was very much used by the Persians.? So fond, indeed, were the 
Greeks of sweet and odoriferous wines, that almost every where origa- 
num,’ aromatics, fruits, and flowers, were infused inthem. On opening 
. one of the casks, the odour of violets and roses instantly exhaled, and 
filled the cellar’ Care, however, was taken that one sense was not 
too much gratified at the expense of another. The wine of Byblos, 
in Pheenicia, surprised at first by the strength of the perfumes with 
which it was impregnated’; but it was held greatly inferior to that of 
Lesbos, which, though less highly scented, was infinitely more grate- 
ful to the palate.¢ To produce an agreeable and wholesome beverage, 
they mixed fragrant and rich wines with those of an opposite quality. 
Such was the mixture of the wine of Erythrza with that of Hera- 
clea.’ Sea-water mixed with wine was said to aid digestion, and pre- 
vent the wine from flying into the head ; but it was not to be too 
predominant as in the Rhodian wines,—a fault that was avoided in 
those of Cos.' The Greeks had also many kinds of made wine, as 
civos xptOivos, wine made of barley, and oivos éWnros, palm-wine, 
which was sometimes termed d£0s éWyrdv, for ofos was a general name 
for all made wine. 

In the primitive ages, the Greeks drank from the horns of oxen.’ 
Afterwards they used cups of earth,’ wood,” glass,” brass,’ gold? 
and silver. The principal names of the cups were giadn, rorip.or, 
cok, démas, cbredXov, apgexdTeddov, oKugos, kuplov, Kioovfior, yao- 
rip, KwOwy, Seivos and demas, Onpixdetos, Bavedhoyv,’ &c., of which 
some received the name from their form, some from the materials of 
which they were made, and others from different circumstances. The 
Bavedédwoy was a vessel with a narrow mouth, which, when any thing 
was poured into it, produced a sound that seemed Batcey, to resem- 
ble the barking of a dog.’ 
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To.drink to excess was reckoned disgraceful by the Greeks ;* but 
when they wished to indulge themselves, they had larger goblets than 
those which they commonly used.“ At the entertainments of the 
Spartans, each person emptied his own cup, which was immediately 
filled by the slave that waited at table.” The Spartans drank as oft 
as they had occasion,” which was a permission that was seldom 
abused.* The disgusting sight of a slave who was made drunk, and 
brought before them when children, inspired them with a rooted 
aversion to drunkenness.” Besides wine, they frequently assuaged 
their thirst with whey.’ 

To the pleasures of the table the Greeks added singing, dancing, 
and conversation.* On these occasions, the song of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton was frequently sung by the company.’ 


CHAP. XX. 


Customs before Entertainments. 


THE person by whom the entertainment was provided was com- 
monly named 6 éortdzwp, éorioy, ~evidwy, rijs cvvovolas HYEMwY, ovp- 
mociov dpxwy, ovpaociapyos, and by the tragedians, oixodéuwy, &c. 
The persons entertained by him were called Sarupdves, Satradeis, 
ovprdrat, cuvdectvo, &c., and very often «Ayrol, ovykAnrot, éxikAnrot, 
in which names is expressed the immediate cause of their meeting, | 
which was «Ajows, an invitation by the entertainer. 

The persons employed to invite the guests were called by the 
Greeks Ajropes, or decrvocAjropes. The same were also, though not 
so frequently, denominated édearpol, and édexarpol, from édeos, the 
hame of the table on which the provision was placed in the kitchen.“ 
Sometimes, to invite was termed xaraypdger, to write down, from the 
custom of inscribing on a tablet the names of the persons to be in-. 
vited. The hour was signified at the invitation; and because they 
then numbered the hours by the motion of the sun, frequent mention 
is made on these occasions of coxa, the shadow of the sun, and of 
ororxeioy, the letter of the dial :¢ 
got St weatoei, 

“Oray 7 Sexdmwouy orotXetov Aumapas xwpeiv em) Setmvor.£ 


When the gnomon’s shade shall be ten feet long, 
You will be careful to attend the feast. / 


Relations often went uninvited 


¢ Athen. lib. x. cap. 6. “ Hom. Odys. a’. v. 152. Schol. Ari- 
“ Hom. I. “’. v. 202. sq. Cic. in Verr. stoph. Ran. v. 1377. et Vesp. v. 1217. 
lib. i. Alex. ap. Athen. x.8. Plut. Inst. Lacon, 
» Crit. ap. Athen. lib. x. xi. cap. 3. ® Athen, lib. xv. cap. 15. 
~ Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, Plut. ¢ Id. lib. iv. cap. 21. 
Apophth. Lacon, 4 Suid. Hesych. 
* Plat. de Legg. lib. i. ¢ Aristoph. Concionatr. et Schol. 


, 


¥ Plut. Inst. Lacon. Athen. lib. x. * Athen, lib.iv. cap. 26. 
* Hesych. in Kipfds. ii lw 24 
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Abréuatos 5€ of HAGE Body dryalds Mevédaos.é 
Of his own accord came Menelaus 
Bold in war. 


They who, without invitation, were brought to the entertainment by 
some of those invited, were termed oxcai, shades, from their following 
the principal guests, as shades do bodies." ‘The same persons were 
called umbre by the Romans.’ | 

They who intruded themselves into other men’s entertainments were 
éalled jviat, flies, which was a general name of reproach applied to 
such as insinuated themselves into any company in which they were 
not welcome: : | 

 Keurveiy &kAntos, pvia 
Uncalled to the feast, he comes a fly. 


In Plautus,* an entertainment free from unweleome guests is called an 

entertainment without flies. In Egypt a fly was the hieroglyphic of 
an impudent man, because that insect, though driven away, still re- 
turns.’ The same persons, who were termed pia: at entertainments, 
were also denominated Muxéycor, Myconians, from the poverty of that 
nation, which induced them to frequent other men’s tables oftener 
than was consistent with good manners.” However, the most common 
appellation of such men was that of wapdoiror, parasites, which word, 
-in its primitive sense, signified only the companions of princes and 
men of quality, or those who had their diet at the tables of the gods ; 
but it afterwards became a name of reproach for those who, by flat- 
tery and other mean arts, were accustomed to insinuate themselves to 
the tables of other men.” Yet, it was common for friends and persons 
of distinction to visit at the houses of each other, at the times of en- 
tertainment, without waiting for a formal invitation :? 


>AKAhror Kopatovow eis pidous plarot.? 
Friends uninvited come to eat with friends. 


The number of guests was not limited; and some invited three or 
four, or five at the most ;? but among the ancients, it was not usual 
for more than five to sup together.” Afterwards, however, the num- 
ber was indefinite. In the cvocizca, common meals, not more than 
ten were admitted, which some think was the ordinary number of 
guests at entertainments in the primitive times ;* and -hence wher 
Homer speaks of distributing the Grecian army at an entertainment,, 
he mentions only dexades, tens.’ This, however, is to be understood 
only of the entertainments of private persons; for princes often in- 
vited greater number$; and Alexander of Macedon, before his expe- 
‘dition against Persia, is said to have furnished a tent with one hun- 
dred beds at an entertainment.” The same vanity gradually insinuated 
itself among private men; and, as has been already observed, pap- 


s Hom. Il. f’. v. 408. ° Plat. Symposio. 

% Plut. Sympos. lib. vii. qu. 6. p Eustath. in Il. p’. 

# Horat. lib. ii. sat. viii. v. 22. q Athen. lib. i. cap. 4. 

k Poenul. act. iii. sc. 3. v. 26. r Id. lib. xv. cap. 3. 

t Hor. Apoll. Hieroglyphic. s Eustath. in IL. p’. 

m Athen. lib. i. cap. 7. t Hom. Il. p’. v. 126. sq; 


= Id, lib. vi.c. 7%. Poll. lib. vis cap-7- * Diod. Sicul. 
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praxcorot, infinite numbers were invited.” Hence, in order partly to pre- 
vent tumult and sedition, and partly to restrain the expensiveness and 
prodigality of the people, some lawgivers thought it necessary to limit 
the number of guests ; at Athens, in particular, no person was allow- 
ed to entertain more than thirty at once. For the purpose of enfore- 
ing this law, certain magistrates, called yuyarcovduor, were obliged to 
attend at entertainments, and to expel from them such as exceeded 
that number; and the cooks, who were commonly employed to dress 
victuals at entertainments, were compelled to give in their names 
every time they were hired.” ) 

It must be also observed concerning the guests, that men and wo- 
men were never invited together.7 In Greece) the mistress ofa family 
never appeared at an entertainment except when relations only were 
invited ; but she constantly lived in the innermost part of the house, 
called yuvacxwyiris, the women’s apartment, into which no man, unless 
a near relation, had admission? 

Before the Greeks went to an entertainment, they washed and 
anointed themselves ; for it was thought very indecent to go thither 
defiled with sweat and dust. They who came off a journey were 
washed and clothed with suitable apparel in the house of the enter- 
tainer, before they were admitted to the feast : 5 

“Es p doaplyOous Bdvres edtéoras Aobcayro: 
Tods 3 eel ody Suwal Aodoay, ka xpivav éraly, 
‘Aol & &pa xAalvas o¥Aas BdAov Hdt xirvas, 
“Es pa Opdvous éfovro map’ *ArpelSnv Mevéaaov.* 


From room to room their eager view they bend ; 
Thence to the bath, a beauteous pile, descend ; 
Where a bright damsel-train attend the guests 

With liquid odors, and embroider’d vests. 
Refresh’d, they wait them to the bow’r of state, 
Where circled with his peers Atrides sate. Porr. 


The same persons also washed their hands before they sat down to 
meat.’ » It was also customary to wash between every Course, and 
after supper. Hence Homer introduces his heroes dertvovvras, épe= 
Aovyras, eira admovupapévous radiy Seurvouvras, supping, conversing, 
then washing, and after that, again supping ; and Aristophanes* speaks 
of bringing twp kara xeipos pera rparé2as, water to wash the hands 
after the courses. By those who spoke accurately, to wash the hands 
before supper was termed viacOat, and to wash after supper amovi- 
YacOa. Hither may be referred the words anopatacbar, évanouc- 
EaoOat, arovjoa, &c., which signify to wipe the hands. The towel 
was termed éxuayetoy, yeipdpaxrpoy, &c., instead’ of which the ancient 
Greeks used dropaydadia, which were the soft and fine parts of the 
bread that were afterwards cast to the dogs; and hence drouwySaria 
is called by the Lacedemonians xbves.¢ It is also to be observed that, 
in washing after supper, they used some sort of opiyypa, aropupews ya- 


” Athen. lib. xv. cap, 3. * Hom. Odys. &, v. 48. 
” Id. lib. vi. cap, 11. > Id. ibid. sq, 

* Cic. Orat. iii,in Verrem. * Anistoph. Vesp. 

¥ Cornel. Nep. Prefat. in Vit. Imper. ¢ Homer. 


* Athen. lib. iv. oap. 27. 
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piv, stuff for scouring the hands.’ Lastly, after washing, the handé 
‘were perfumed with odours toe | 

it may not be improper in this place to add something more, by 
way of digression, concerning the custom of washing and anointing, 
which was so frequent in Greece. ‘To wash is droferudy pev purod, 
avapuyxijs dé revos alzwov, a means both of cleansing and refreshing the 
body. Whenever, therefore, they ceased from sorrow and mourn- 
ing, it was usual to bathe and anoint themselves; and hence Pene- 
lope, in ceasing to lament, is advised 


Xpar amovubauevy, kar emxpioaca mapeds.” 
To wash her body, and anoint her face. 


The ancient Greeks commonly bathed # wéAepov karaorpeddpevor, 7) 
peyahouv wavodpuevor movov, after they returned from war, or ceased 
from any great fatigue.’ In the heroic ages, men and women, without 
distinction, bathed themselves in rivers.* If, however, the sea was 
within a convenient distance, they commonly bathed in it rather than 
in rivers, the salt water being thought pddiora rois vevpots zpdodgopos, 
conducive in strengthening the nerves by drying up superfluous hu- 
mors : 


idp morAby amevifovro baddoon 
"Eo Bayres.? 
To cleanse from sweat, into the sea they went. 


They who lived at a greater distance from the sea, sometimes re- 
moved thither for the sake of their health.” 

Hot baths were also very ancient. ‘Hpd«dera Aouzpa, the hot baths 
shown to Hercules by Vulcan, or, as others say, by Minerva, at a 
time when he had undergone great fatigue, are celebrated by the 
poets. Pindar” speaks of Gepua Nupday Aovrpa, the hot baths of the 
nymphs. Homer’ commends one of the fountains of the Scamander 
for its hot water. Audromache provided a hot bath for Hector 
agaiust his return from the battle? Nestor ordered Hecamede to 
prepare a hot hath.? The Pheacians are said to have placed their 
chief. delight in changes of apparel, hot baths, and couches.” Hot 
baths, however, do not appear to have beea so much used in ancient 
as in latter ages.’ In the primitive times, instead of baths, they washed 
in certain vessels called dodperOor, which signifies wbeAov or Aexavny, 
a large besin or vessel to wash in, being derived wapa ro rv deny pu- 
vodeyv, from taking away the filth of the body ;‘ and hence doapefos 
is: mentioned among the vessels that belonged to baths.” Public baths 
were unknown till later times; and anciently no such places were al- 


e Athen. lib. x. cap. ult. Pind, Olymp. Od. xii. 

J Id, ibid. ° Hom. fl. x’. 

& EKustath. P Id. ibid. 

4 Hom. Odys. o’. v. 170. q Id. ibid. a’. 

+ Artemidor. lib. i. cap. 66. * Id. Odys. 

* Hom. Odys. ¢’. Mosch. Idyll. 8p’. s Artemidor. lib. i. cap. 66. 
v.31. Theocrit. Idyll. im’. v. 22. ¢ Phavorin. in v. doduiwOos et v. Bara- 

‘ Hom. Il. x’. v. 572, Athen. lib. i. vetov. a 
cap. 19. « Pollux. 
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lowed within the city.2. The baths commonly contained the following 
rooms :—1. dzoduripioy, in which aredvorvro ra iparia, they put off 
their clothes ; 2. imdxavoror, or rupiarijpioy, the sweating room, which 
was most commonly of a circular form, and provided with zip aka 
voy, fire that did not smoke, for the benefit of those who wished to 
sweat, and which was also termed Laconicum, from the frequent use 
of this manner of sweating in Laconia; 3. Bamrrioriprov, a hot bath; 
4. dovrpov, a cold bath; and 5. ddermrijpiov, the room in which they 
were anointed. 

After bathing they always anointed, either to close the pores of 
the body, which was especially necessary after the use of hot baths, 
or lest the skin should become rough after the water was dried off it.” 
It is said that in the Trojan war they had no better ointment than oil 
perfumed with odoriferous herbs, especially with roses ;* and hence 
mention is made of fodder édatoy, oil mixed with roses: 


——_foddevrs 5& xpiev eraly 
*AuBpooly.¥ 
With rosy oil his body she anoints. 


To the same ointments are also applied by the poet the epithets dp- 
Apéctov, éSavov, and reOvwpévor : 
*"AuBpooin mev mpmrov dard xpods inepdevros 
Adpara mdvra KdOnper, drclparo 5& Ala’ érale, 
"AuBpooty, edavg, Td pd. of TeOuwpevoy Hev.? 
First, she laved all o’er 
Her beauteous body with ambrosial lymph, 
Then polish’d it with richest oil divine 
Of boundless fragrance. Cowrer. 


Some are of opinion that Homer was acquainted with the use of more 
precious ointments, but that he calls them oil, with the addition of 
an epithet, to distinguish them from common oil.* It appears, how- 
ever, that the ancient heroes never used pipa, costly ointments; and 
Homer never introduces any of his heroes anointed with any ointment 
besides oil except Paris, a soft and effeminate person. In succeeding 
ages, when much of the primitive simplicity was laid aside, many 
still thought it indecent for men to anoint themselves with precious 
ointments. Solon prohibited men from selling ointments; and the 
laws of Sparta forbade any person to sell them. Yet women, and 
some effeminate men, were so curious in their choice of ointments, 
that they could tell with great nicety what sort suited best with each 
part of the body.’ Lastly, the feet being most exposed to dust were 
oftener washed and anointed than other parts of the body; on which 
account some think that they are called Aurapoi wddes.° Women were 
generally employed to wash and anoint the feet, both in the heroic 
and later ages ; and it was customary for them to kiss the feet of 
those to whom they thought a more than common respect was due.? 


¥ Athen. lib. i. cap, 14. @ Athen. lib. xv. cap. 11. 
” Eustath. in Il. x’. > Id. ibid. cap. 10. 

* Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. iii. cap. 1. ¢ Homer. 

¥ Hom. Il. yp’ v. 186. @ Aristoph. Vesp. 


* Id. ib. #. v. 170. 
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Thus the woman in the gospel kissed the feet of our blessed Saviour, 

whilst she anointed them. | 
From this digression we return to the entertainment. The first ce- 

remony after the guests arrived at the house of entertainment was the 

salutation, which was performed by the master of the house, or by 

one appointed in his place, and which was termed by the general 

name of dord2eobar, though this word, in its strict sense, signifies to 

embrace a person with arms around him, being derived do rot aya 

ondoOat eis éavrov rov érepov, from forcibly drawing another to one’s 

self... The most common salutation, however, was by the conjunc- 

tion of their right hands, the right hand being accounted a pledge of 

fidelity and friendship. This ceremony was very ancient / . 
Hence SeftoveGae is sometimes joined with domdgeo8a, with which 

it is nearly synonymous : 

abrov Homdgvovro Kat 

Ede’ Eravres bd THs H5ovys.€ 

For joy they all well pleased saluted him, 

And join’d their right hands to his. 


Sometimes it is used figuratively for any sort of entertainment or re- 
ception ; as deZovcBar dacri, Scfvovc0ae rpatéen, SetodaBar dwpots, de- 
EvovcBar ypnorois Adyas Kat épyos, &C. 

Sometimes they kissed the lips, hands, knees, or feet, in salutations, 
according as the person deserved more or less respect. There was 
a particular sort of kiss, which was called ydrpoy,’ and xvrpa,* the 
pot, when they took the person, like a pot, by both his ears; and 
this was practised chiefly by and towards children,* though it appears 
to have been sometimes used by men and women.’ 

The guests being admitted did not immediately sit down at the ta- 
ble, which was accounted ill-breeding, but spent some time in view- 
ing and commending the room and furniture.” 


a 


CHAP. XXI. 
The Ceremonies at Entertainments. 


THE ancient Greeks sat at meat.” Homer mentions three differ- 
ent sorts of seats : 

1. Algpos, which contained two persons, as the name imports, and 
was commonly placed for those of the meanest rank. 

2. Opdves, on which they sat upright, having under their feet a 
footstool, termed Opjjvus. | 

3. KAcouds, on which they sat leaning a little backwards, as the 
word imports.? 


¢ Schol. Aristoph. Pluto. lib. ii. ; : 
S Hom. Odys. 7’. v. 35. t Theocrit. Idyll. ev. 132. 
& Aristoph. Pluto. m Atistoph. Vesp. Athen. |, iv. ¢. 27+ 
4 Suidas. « Hom. Il. K. v- 578 o> Ye 315. 
$ Pollux. Athen. lib. i. cap. 10. 
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. Afterwards, when men began to be effeminate, they exchanged 
their seats for beds called «diva, that they might drink at more ease ;? 
but they who drank sitting were still worthy of praise; and some 
who accustomed themselves to the primitive mode of living, retained 
the ancient posture.? In Macedonia, no man was allowed to_ sit at 
meals till he had killed a boar without the help of nets.” Alexander 
the Great sometimes observed the ancient custom, and, on one occa- 
sion, entertained four hundred commanders, whom he placed on seats of 
silver covered with purple cloth.’ In the most luxurious and effemi- 
nate ages, children were sometimes not permitted to lie down, but 
had seats at the bottom of the beds.?: The same place was usually 
assigned to: men of mean condition, when entertained by persons of 
rank.” hos . ‘ 
‘The manner of lying at meat was as follows :—the table was placed 
in the middle, round which stood the beds or couches covered with 
cloth or tapestry, according to the rank of the master of the house. 
The coverings of the beds were called orpwpara.” Upon these beds 
they lay, inclining the superior part of their bodies on their left arms, 
the lower part being stretched out. at length, or a little bent; their 
heads were raised up with pillows called mpooxepadara ;” and their 
backs also sometimes supported with the same. If several persons 
reclined on the same bed, the first lay on the uppermost part, with 
his legs stretched out behind the second person’s back; the head of 
the second person lay below the bosom of the former, his feet being 
placed behind the third person’s back; and in like manner the rest. 
At Rome sit was accounted mean to place more than three or four 
persons upon one bed; but the Greeks crowded five, and often a 
greater number, into the same bed.* Persons beloved commonly lay 
in the bosoms of those who loved them ;” thus the beloved disciple 
in the gospel lay in the bosom of our blessed Saviour at the celebra- 
tion of the passover.* At the beginning of the entertainment, it was 
customary to lie flat on their stomachs, that their right hand might 
more easily reach the table; but afterwards, when their appetites de- 
creased, they reclined on their sides. Among the more opulent, the 
feet of some of the beds were made of ivory,’ and some of silver and 
gold.° 

__ It was customary, in the heroic and all succeeding ages, to arrange 
the guests according to their rank. It is evident that, in Homer, the 
.chief persons had the uppermost seats at entertainments.“ After- 
wards, at public entertainments, there was OvopakAyTrwp, a nomencla- 
tor, who was a person appointed to call every guest by name to his 
proper place. It is, however, more difficult to determine in what 
order they sat, and which were accounted the chief places. It seems 


P Athen. l.i.c.14, Poll. vi. 1. seg. 9. ~ Id. ib. cap. 8. 


@ Plaut. Stich. act. v. sc. 4. v. 22. * Cic. in Pisonem. 

” Athen. lib. i. cap. 14. Y Juvenal. Sat. ii. v. 120. 

# Td. ib, 7 Joann. Evangel. 
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probable’ that the heroes sat in long ranks, and that the chief persons 
were placed at the head of each rank, on both ‘sides of the table, 
which, is the meaning of the word dxpoe, uppermost.’ Thus Achilles; 
entertaining the ambassadors of Agamemnon, places himself upper- 
most in one rank, and Ulysses, as the principal ambassador, in the 
other ; . 


arap Kpéa vetuev "AxtAreds. 

Avrbs 8 dvriov ifev Oduvccijjos Pelo.o 

Tolxov Tod érépoio.S 

Achilles served the guests : 

Beside the tent-wall, opposite he sat 

To the divine Ulysses. CowPeEr. 


Neptune, though entering the last at an ‘entertainment of the gods, 
écer’ dp’ év péoooras, sat in the middle, that place being reserved as a 
right belonging to him. Jupiter was at the head of one rank ; next 
to him, on the same side, sat his daughter Minerva, who, on a cértain 
time, gave place to Thetis, probably from her being a stranger.é 
Juno sat at the head of the opposite rank, and being the wife and 
sister of Jupiter, she gave place neither to Thetis nor any other.” The 
most honorable places in beds at entertainments were not the same 
in all nations. In Persia, the middle place was the chief, and was 
always assigned to the king, or to the chief guest; in Greece, the 
first or nearest to the table; and among the Heracleote, and ‘the 
Greeks who inhabited the shores of the Euxine sea, the first’ place of 
the middle bed was the most honorable. At Rome, on the contrary, 
the last or uppermost place of the middle was preferred to any other.’ 
Some disposed their guests in such order as seemed best adapted to 
promote harmony and good humor, placing men of the same years, 
of the same profession or disposition, next to each other; but in 
matters of this nature no general rule was adopted, every man acting 
according to his own fancy." It is said to have been a very ancient 
custom at Lacedemon for the eldest person present to go before the 
rest to the beds or couches at the common-hall, unless the king: gave 
the precedence to-another by calling him first.’ Je 

The table was accounted a very sacred thing, by means of which 
honor was paid to the god of friendship and hospitality. This god 
was Jupiter, who, from his protection of guests and friends, received 
the titles of Zévios and ®éAws. Honor was also paid to Hercules, 
who was hence denominated Tparééws, and ’Emirparécios. Nor 
were the other gods thought to be wholly unconcerned; for it was 
customary to place their statues upon the tables, and to offer liba- 
tions to the gods.” Hence we may learn why so much veneration 
was paid to the tables, that to dishonor them by any indecent or ir- 
reverent behaviour was thought a very great crime.” ' 

In the heroic ages, the tables were made of wood, and polished 
with art; and the feet were sometimes painted with various colors, 


¢ Eustath. in I]. ¢’. v. 498. % Td. Sympos, lib. i. queest..2. 
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whence the epithets Zeer, évZoos, cvavdre@a, &c. are applied to them.’ 
Some say that the form of them was circular, in imitation of the 
world, which the Greeks believed to be spherical ;? but others, with 
greater probability, suppose them to have been extended in length.? 
In those times the tables were not covered with linen, but only care- 
fully cleaned with wet sponges :” 


Of 8 aire omdyyoiwi moAuTphroio: Tpamecas, 
Nifov Kat mpotiGevto, id Kpéa moAAG SaTedyTo.§ 


With bibulous sponges those 
Made clean the tables, set the banquet on, 
And portion’d out to each his plenteous share. Cowper. 


In later ages, the tables of men of inferior condition were commonly 
supported by three feet, and made of plain and ordinary wood; but 
those which belonged to men of higher rank were formed of more 
costly materials. The most curious kinds of wood were sought after 
for this purpose. ‘They were also adorned with plates of silver, or 
other metals, and supported by one or more feet curiously wrought, 
and called, after the name of some ancient hero, Atlantes, Telamones, 
&c. The.most common support of these tables was an ivory foot, 
cast in the form of a lion, a leopard, or some other animal. Some 
have thought that in Homer every guest had a separate table, and 
that the ancient Greeks used to eat by themselves ;‘ but this seems 
to want confirmation, and was certainly accounted unsociable in later 
ages.” 

Tpazeca is an ambiguous word, and signifies not only the table, 
but also the meat placed upon it. Hence by xpérar, Sevrepar, zpirac 
Tpareca, are understood the first, second, and third courses of meat ; 
and this ambiguity of signification is thought by some to have been 
occasioned by the custom which then prevailed, of bringing and 
taking away the tables and the meat upon them together.” ‘There 
were, therefore, three distinct parts of the supper, which was the chief 
meal. | 
1. Acérvov mpooimov, sonietimes termed xpdropa, was, as the name 
imports, a preparation for supper, rather than any part of it; and it 
consisted of bitter herbs, and in particular, at Athens, of coleworts, 
eggs, oysters, oivduedt, a mixture of honey and probably of the 
sharpest wines, and of other things which were thought to create an 
appetite. 

2. Acixvoy was the supper, which was sometimes called xegady 
detxvov. This course was always more plentifully furnished than the 
former.* . 

3.. Acurépa zpdre2a was. the second course, which consisted of 
sweetmeats of all kinds, called rpayfpara, rpaynuartopos, parrvar, 
Tpwyahia, eriddpmicpa, émdopricpara, émiophuara, éridertva, peraddp- 


° Homer. ¢ Athen, lib. i. cap. 8. 

P Athen. lib. xi, cap. 12. « Id. ib. cap. 8 et 10. 

7 Eustath. in Hom. Odys. a’. v. 138. » Poll. lib. vi. cap. 12. 

r Arrian. lib. vii. cap. 26. Martial. w~ Athen. lib. ix. cap. 2. 
Hom. Odys. v. v. 150. * Id. lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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ma, &c.; and by the Dorians, who called entertainments aicda and 
ouvaikheca, they were termed érafx\eca.’ This course -was. furnished 
with the greatest splendor and profusion, especially in ages addicted 
to luxury; and hence, by way of eminence, it was sometimes called. 
rpaneca, the course ;* but in provisions of this kind, the Greeks were 
greatly excelled by the Persians.¢ 

Sometimes these three provisions were termed zpwrn, deurépa, rpirn 
tpameca, the first, second, and third course; the wpootpeoy deirvou be- 
ing reckoned a part of the supper, and constituting the first course. 
When there was a great variety of dishes, a paper was usually deli- 
vered to the master of the feast, containing an account of the different 
dishes which the cook had provided; and this was communicated 
by him to the guests, as occasion required, that every one might 
choose what he pleased. It must not, however, be imagined that 
the Grecian suppers always consisted of such a variety of dishes or 
courses, On the contrary, the Greeks were contented with mean 
provision for their ordinary diet; and in the heroic ages they had 
seldom more than one course; but on the festivals of the gods, or 
on other special occasions, they allowed themselves greater freedom.’ 

The Greeks were so convinced of the superintendence of the gods, 
that they thought it unlawful to eat till they had first offered to them 
a part of their provision as a sort of first-fruits; and this custom 
was religiously observed in the heroic,’ as well as in succeeding 
ages :? : 
@coior Se Otom avaerye 
Tldrpordov dv éraipov, 6 8 ev mupt Barre Ounrds.® 
The first fat off’ rings to the Immortals due, 
Amidst the greedy flames Patroclus threw. Pope. 


The neglect of this duty was accounted an act of great impiety, 
of which only those who did not worship the geds would be guilty” 
The first of these oblations was always made to Vesta, the chief of 
the houshold gods; afterwards they worshipped some of the other 
gods; and lastly, they offered a libation to Vesta.é The reason of 
paying this honor to this goddess was, either because she was the 
protectress of the house, and the keeper of things most concealed 
from public view ;* or because being the same as the earth in the 
opinion of the people, she was the common principle from which all 
things are produced, and into which they are again resolved ;* or 
lastly, this privilege was conferred by Jupiter for the services ren- 
dered by Vesta in his war with the giants :* hence originated the 
proverb, which was commonly used, ag’ ‘Eorias dpxeoBa, to begin 
with Vesta,’ by which was intimated that our domestic concerns 
ought to be our first and principal care. 

During the entertainment, all the guests were apparelled in white, 


y Athen. lib. iv. cap. 8. e Hom. Il. 1’, v. 219. 

= Id. lib. xiv. cap. 11. f Athen. lib. iv. cap. 27. 
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or some gay color, black being, used only in times) of mourning.” It 
was also customary to deck themselves with flowers, or with garlands 
composed of flowers, which were provided by the master. of the 
house, and brought in before the second course, or, as some think, at 
the beginning of the entertainment.” ‘They adorned not ‘only their 
heads, necks, and breasts, but oftem hestrewed the couches on which 
they lay, and all parts of the room. The head, however, was chiefly 
regarded.’ jetit-oR! 17 

Garlands are thought by some to have been an inyention of Prome-~ 
theus, who first’ prescribed the use of them, that men, by that em- 
blem of his bonds, should commemorate the punishment which he had 
suffered for their sake? Some say that Janus invented garlands, 
ships, boats, and the art of coining money; and hence in several 
cities of Greece, and also of Italy and Sicily, it was usual for the 
coin to bear on one side the image of two-faced Janus, and on the 
other a boat, a ship, ora garland.’ Others think that the first gar- 
lands were used by Bacchus, and composed of ivy.” In later ages 
they commonly employed ivy and amethyst as preservatives against 
drunkenness ; and hence amethyst derives its name from the priva- 
tive particle @ and yé@y.° Some attirm that the most ancient garlands 
were made of wool : : 

| Srépov trav KereBay Howiy vids adreo.! 

Crown the’cup with garlands of purple wool. 


It is not certain whether garlands were com monly used at the time of 
the Trojan war; -but as. they are not employed by-any of Homer’s 
heroes, though sometimes alluded to by the poet, it seems probable 
that garlands were unknown in the heroic ages, but introduced before 
the time of Homer.” 
The flowers and herbs of which garlands ‘were composed were va- 
rious, In the primitive times, they made entertainments only on the 
festivals of the gods; when the garlands, hymns, and songs, were 
such as the gods were thought to approve.’ Ib. later ages, on the 
public festival of any god, they used the particular herb. or flower 
which was sacred to him; but at other times they employed all sorts 
which the season afforded, or which were thought most conducive to 
pleasure, refreshment, or liealth.” Some were very curious in the 
choice of their garlands, which they believed to have a great influence 
on the bodies of men.” The rose being dedicated by Cupid to Har- 
pocrates, the god of silence, to. induce him to conceal the lewd 
actions of Venus, was an emblem of silence. Hence, to present or 
hold up this flower to any person in discourse, admonished him-to 
be silent; and at entertainments it was’ customary to place a rose 
above the table, to signify that what was there spoken should be kept 
private. . 


™ Cic. in Vatin. * Plut. Sympos. lib. iii. qu. 1. 

” Athen, lib. xxv. cap. 10. * Theocrit, Idyll. 6’. v. 2. 

° Ovid. Fast..lib. v. « Athen. lib. 1. cap. 15. 

» Athen. lib. xv. cap, 5. * Id. lib. v. cap: 4. 
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The ancient Greeks anointed their heads with some common and. 
ordinary kind of ointment, which was intended to keep’ themselves 
cool and temperate, and to prevent fevers and other complaints aris- 
ing from the immoderate use of wine.’ Afterwards, however, from 
the use of what appeared really necessary, the Greeks proceeded to 
what tended only to pleasure and luxury, and employed precious 
ointments and perfumes. These, with the distribution of garlands, 
the second courses at entertainments, and all the arts of luxury and 
effeminacy, were first introduced into Greece by the Jonians, who, 
from conversing with the Asiatics, were taught to lay aside the pri- 
mitive plainuess of their manners. sooner than the other Greeks; 
hence Jonicus risus and Ionicus motus became proverbial expressions 
for immoderate laughter and unseemly motions.* The. chief part. to 
which ointments were applied was the head. Other parts of. the 
body, however, had sometimes their share both of ointments and 
garlands, and in particular the breast, from its being the seat of the 
heart, which, as well as the brain, was thought to be refreshed. by 
these applications.¢ The room in which the entertainment was made 
Was sometimes perfumed by burning myrrh or frankincense, or with 
other odours.? . pat 

The officers and attendants at entertainments were the following :— 

In the first place, ovjsroclapyos, sometimes called cuprociov émtpe- 
Anrhs, TpaTEgoKopos, TpaTegoraLds, O émi Tis TPawéens, apyerpikALvos, 
éXéarpos, &c. was chief manager of the entertainment. This office 
was sometimes performed by the person at whose charge the enter 
tainment was provided, sometimes by another appointed by him ; 
aud sometimes, especially at entertainments provided at the common 
expense, he was elected by lots, or by the suffrages of the guests. 

Next to him, and sometimes the same person, was the Bacuevs, 
otherwise termed orpa7nyos, traziapyos, &c. the king, whose business 
it was to determine the laws of good fellowship, and to’ observe whe- 
ther every man drank his just proportion, whence he was called 
épParpos, the eye. He was commonly appointed by lots.° The 
guests were obliged to be conformable in all things to the commands 
of the Baoed’s.2 The chief magistrates were not exempted from 
vielding obedience, if the lots gave another the pre-eminence.’ 

Aarrpos, the carver or distributor,’ was so called azo rot dateo@at, 
from dividing and distributing to every guest his portion; and hence 
entertainments were also denominated daires.é In the primitive times, 
the master of the feast carved for all his guests :/ 


ardp Kpea vetmev “AXtAAeds.? 
Achilles served the guests. 


In later ages, the same office was executed by some of the chief men 


y Athen. lib. xv. cap. 13. 4 Cic. in Verrem ; Arrian. in Epictet. 
2 Valer. Maxim, lib. ii. cap. 6. ¢ Plut. Apophth. et Sympos.. 
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at Sparta.* This custom of distributing to every guest his portion 
was derived by some from the time in-which the Greeks ceased to 
live on acorns, and learned the use of corn, which being at first very 
scarce occasioned continual quarrels: hence aracadia, which origi- 
nally signified the disturbances committed at feasts, became a gene- 
ral name for all sorts of injurious treatment. To prevent these dis- 
turbances, it was agreed to appoint a person who should distribute 
to every man his portion ; and hence, as some think, originated: the 
phrase dais éion, equal entertainment, which frequently occurs in 
Homer.’ They to whom particular respect was due were helped to 
the best parts, and very often to a larger share than the other guests. 
Hence Eumeus gives to Ulysses the varos, chine, which was esteemed 
the chief part ;”. aud Sarpedon, one of the Lycian kings, is honored 
with the first seat, the best share of meat, and full cups: 


“Edpn te, Kpéacly Te, idt mrclors Serderot.” 


The kings of Sparta had d:Adova wdvra, a double portion of every 
dish.? In the sacred writings, the mess of Benjamin, the beloved 
brother of Joseph, was five times as large as any of the other messes.? 
They who received this honor had the privilege of gratifying whom 
they pleased with a part of their portion, as was done by Ulysses, 
who gave to Demodicus a part of the chine which had been set before 
him.’ Afterwards, when Greece had learned the arts of luxury, the 
primitive manner of dividing to every man his portion was laid aside, 
and the guests were allowed to carve fur themselves, as suited them 
best ;” but the ancient custom was retained for a long time at enter- 
tainments after sacrifices, and by those who preferred the primitive 
temperance and frugality to the modern profuse and luxurious mode 
of life. It is also observed that so long as every man had his: por- 
tion allotted, the entertainments were.managed with greater decency, 
and fewer disturbances arose.’ ! 

The distributors of drink were commonly termed oivoydo,? and 
about the Hellespont éreyxtras." At entertainments in the heroic 
ages, the xjpuxes, heralds, commonly performed this office : 


Kipug & avroiow Ody émdxero oivoxocbetv.” 
Mercury, the herald of the gods, is said to be introduced filling the 
goblets at the celestial banquets ;” and it is wel! kuown that the Kh 


puxes were deputed to all sorts of ministrations. It was also cus- 
tomary for xotpo, boys, or young men, to fill the cups : | 


Kovpot 8¢ xpyntijpas émeoréyayto moroto.” 


Ancient authors affirm that wine used to be filled by virgins ;? and 


* Athen. lib. i. cap. 10, * Plut. Sympos. lib. ii. quest. ult. 
! Hom. Il. 7’. * Hom. Il. p’. v. 128. 

™ Id. Odys. “ Athen. lib. x. cap. 7. 
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this is agreeable to the manners of those times, in which the guests 
were attended by virgins without any suspicion of immodesty. In- 
deed, it was so common in the primitive ages for young persons of - 
both sexes to be employed in all kinds of service, that dodA01, ser- 
vants, were termed by the names of watdes cal wasdioxat, boys and 
girls, because persons of that age were usually occupied in serving.? 
Nor was this performed only by children of mean fortune or birth; 
but, in the primitive times, those of the highest quality filled out the 
wine, as was done by the son of Menelaus: 


*Auvoxder 8 vids Meveadou kvdarluoio.4 


In later and more refined ages, the same custom was still retained at 
entertainments in the temples, where many of the ancient practices 
were observed for a long time after they bad been laid aside in other 
places; especially at the public sacrifices of the. Etolians, boys of 
the greatest quality performed the office of distributing the wine ; 
and this was also the practice at Rome, where the /tolians were 
imitated in all things, even to the very tone of the voice.’ Hence, 
probably, the opinion of some, that the custom of employing young 
persons of birth and education to fill the wine was derived from the 
sacrifices of the gods, at which no slave was permitted to minister ;° 
but this is to be ascribed rather to the plainness and‘simplicity of the 
ancient Greeks and other nations, among whom the sons and daugh- 
ters of kings, and others of the first rank, were employed in tending 
flocks, and performing almost all kinds of service. Another reason, 
for appointing young persons to serve at feasts, in preference to those 
in years, was, because by their beauty and cheerfulness they were 
thought more apt to exhilarate the guests, whose eyes were to be en- 
tertained as well as their other senses. On this account the most 
comely persons were deputed to this ministration, even in the primi- 
tive times. . Among the gods, 

rétTvia “HBy 

Néxrap éwvoxde.4 

Fair Hebe fill’d the nectar. 


Ganymedes, the most beautiful of mortals, was translated into heaven 
by the gods, to serve at the table of Jupiter.“ Hence it appears 
that in the most remote times, which were thought the age of the 
gods, as those which followed were the age of heroes, this practice 
was observed, Hence, also, by the names of places which are said to 
be used by the gods, are to be understood the first and most ancient 
names; and thus the poet tells us that a certain place in Troas was 
called by the gods, that is most anciently, Marina’s Tomb; but’ by 
men, that is in later times, Batiza‘ That at the time of the Trojan 
war, it was customary for youths of beautiful countenances, and well 
dressed, to serve at entertainments, is sufficiently evidenté In later 
ages, when the arts of luxury were in greater esteem, it was usual to 


z Eustath.in Il. y’. Hesych. in, v. Maibes. 4 Hom. Ul. 3’..¥. 2, ; 
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give high prices for beautiful youths ;* and we are told that it was 
common to procure most beautiful slaves to attend at entertainments, 
not so much for the service which they were to perform, as to gratify 
the sight of the company: the younger boys were the oivoydoe who 
filled the wine, those of riper age tdpopdpot, who served up the water; 
and they were washed and painted, and had their hair curled in va- 
rious forms.‘ 

In Homer, every guest seems to have used a distinct cup, from 
which he drank when he pleased.* On this account, the cups in the 
heroic ages were very capacious; and the cup of Nestor was so 
weighty, that a young man could scarcely carry it;’ but the custom 
of using large cups was derived from the barbarous nations, and in 
the primitive times was confined to the heroes.” However, the cups 
which the Greeks used after supper were larger than those from 
which they drank at supper.” In the houses of rich men there was 
commonly a large cvAckeiov, cupboard, which was filled with cups of 
all sorts and sizes, rather for ostentation than use. The cups used 
by the ancient Greeks were very plain, and agreeable to the rest of 
their furniture, being generally made of wood or earth. Afterwards, 
when they began to imitate the pride and vanity of the Asiatics, their 
cups were made of silver, gold, and other costly materials, curiously 
wrought, inlaid with precious stones, and variously adorned ; but the 
primitive cups appear to have been composed of the horns of animals, 
which persons of rank tipped with gold or silver ;? and such were also 
used by some in later ages, and particularly by Philip of Macedon. 
Hence some are of opinion that Bacchus was surnamed Taurus from 
his being worshipped by the Cyziceniaus in the shape of a bull, and 
painted with horns in several other countries; and some think that 
the words xparfjpes, cups, and xepdcat, to mix wine with water, are 
derived from xépara, horns.” 

The cups were surrounded with garlands, and filled to the brim :/ 


Kovpot wey xpnrijpas erect aévavro moroio." 


The youths with wine the cups fill’d to the brim. 


The word éeoréavro signifies they filled up to the brim; and 
orépey denotes a sort of fulness. Hence it was customary oréger 
kpnrijpas, to fill the cups to the brim, when libations were offered to 
the gods, because nothing imperfect, and only that which was whole 
and entire, was to be offered to the gods; and that which is full is 
entire,’ The cups are said érearégeoOat, to be crowned with wine, 
which signifies that they were filled above the brim, so that the wine 
rose in the manner of a crown, for the sake of good luck.‘ : 

In the heroic ages, the young men who ministered always presented. 
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fall cups to men of great quality, and distributed wine to the rest in 
equal proportions :* . 

Tvdeldn, wept pév oe thoy Aavaol raxvTwrAot 

"Edpn Te, kpéacty Te, it wAclois Semdeot.” 

Tydides, the Achaian heroes thee 

Were wont to grace with a superior seat, 

The mess of honor, and the brimming cup. CowPeEr. 
Another respect was paid to the most honorable guests, by drinking 
to them first; for it was-customary for the master of the feast to drink 
to his guests in order, according to their quality.” The manner of 
doing this was by drinking part of the cup, and sending the re- 
mainder to the person whom they named, which was termed mporivewy. 
This, however, was only a modern custom, for anciently they drank 
pecrov roy axvgov, the whole cup, and not a part of it; and to do this 
some think should:be termed apoecreiy, rather than by the old name 
aporive.* The form of salutation was various. Sometimes they 
who drank to another used to say, Xaipe.” Sometimes the person 
who sent the cup saluted his friend in this form, Tpoivw coe cadéis ; 
to which the other replied, AapBavw dé cov hdéws; and it being a 
testimony of friendship to drink in this manner to another, this was 
sometimes termed zpomrivery gdornoiay, to drink to a person on ac- 
count of friendship.* ‘The person who received the cup was said 
dyrimporivery, or avtimporive spo; it being required by the rules 
of good fellowship to drink whatever remained in the cup, or, if the 
cup was emptied, to take another of the same size.” 

This salutation in drinking proceeded towards the right hand, unless 
the superior rank of some of the guests obliged them to alter the 
method. Hence it was termed Sefiwors; and hence dedioxec@at is 
interpreted zpomlywy dekovaOar 2? 


TAnodmevos & otvoro Séras SelSexr’ “AXiATA.° 


In this passage SeiSexro is interpreted by éSe£odr0, which signifies that 
he drank to Achilles, delivering the cup with his right hand.’ In the 
following passage, however, drinking towards the right hand is ex- 
pressly mentioned : 
Geots evddtia macw 
*Quwoxdet.? 
Beginning from the right, he fill’d to each. 


This was, therefore, commonly termed évdééa nivev;/ but it was 
sometimes called év kvchy zivey, and the action itself éyxukAomocia, 
because the cup, beginning at the uppermost seat, was conveyed 
round the table.¢ The method of drinking, however, was. not the 
same in all places. The Chians and Thasians drank out of large cups 
to the right; the Athenians out of small cups to the right; the Thes- 
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salians out of large cups to whom they pleased, without observing any 
certain order, At Lacedemon, every man had a distinct cup, which 
a servant filled as soon as it was emptied.’ 

It was also customary to drink to persons absent. First, the gods 
were remembered; then their friends; and at every name, one or 
more cups of wine, unmixed with water, was drunk off.’ The Greeks 
likewise used éxcyety 7H yg, to pour some of the wine on the earth, as 
often as they mentioned any person’s name;* and as this was the 
manner of offering libations, it seems to have been a form of adora- 
tion when any of the gods were named, and of prayer for their friends 


when they were mentioned. Among their friends they commonly — 


named their mistresses ;’ and sometimes the number of cups equalled 
the number of letters in the name of their mistresses.” There were 
also several other methods of numbering the cups to be drunk-off at 
once. Thus, three were taken off, because that was the number of 
the Graces; and nine, according to the number of the Muses :” the 
Greeks thus expressed this custom, *H zpls, # rpis rpia, Either three, 
or three times three. There was another saying, which forbade the 
drinking of four cups, that being an unlawful number, *H tpia nive, 7} 
jo) rérrapa. However, they did not always observe the number three, 
but sometimes drank off ten cups to the health of a person.” Some- 
times they contended who should drink most. Alexander of Macedon 
having drunk a cup containing two congii to Proteas, who pledged 
him, and afterwards drank another of the same dimensions to the 
king, the latter pledged Proteas in the same cup, and brought on the 
disease of which he shortly died” Sometimes prizes were awarded to 
the conquerors ; and at the funeral of Calanus, the Indian philosopher, 
Alexander promised to the first a talent, to the second thirty pvai, 
and to the third ten pvai.2 When any person drank off a large cup 
apvori, that is drvevori, dvev rod dvaravecbar, without intermission, or 
taking his breath, the company applauded him in this form, Zfjoeas, 
Long may you live.” At Athens were three public officers who at- 
tended at entertainments, and observed whether every person drank 
his portion: they were called from their office oivorrat, aud some- 
times by a metaphorical name opOarpoi, eyes. They who refused to 
drink were in most places obliged to depart by that celebrated law 
of good fellowship,” zi, #) ai, Drink, or be gone.‘ 
Hence it appears how much the Greeks were addicted to drinking, 
Caio of Utica sometinies spent whole nights in drinking ;“ and the 
elder Cato, and also Corvinus the stoic philosopher, seem to have 
indulged in this vice.? Others, however, blamed the immoderate use 
of wine. Some lawgivers enacted laws against it; and others pro- 
hibited all drinking where more wine was used than was necessary for 
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health. Some of the Grecian sages allowed no more than three cups; 
one for health, another for cheerfulness, and a third for sleep.” Some 
allowed only two cups; the tirst to the Graces, Hours, and Bacchus, 
and the second to Venus and Bacchus; and they who proceeded to 
the third cup dedicated it to Lust and Strife.* Lycurgus, the Spar- 
tan lawgiver, prohibited unnecessary drinking, which debilitates both 
the body and mind; and he ordered that no man should drink for 
any other purpose than to satisfy his thirst.” To impose on the Spar- 
tans the necessily of keeping themselves within the bounds of so- 
briety, the same lawgiver also enacted that all men should return 
from. entertainments without a torch to show them the way. Hence 
the Spartans lived temperately ; and the manner of drinking practised 
in other cities was unknown at Sparta.‘ At Athens, an archon con- 
victed of being drunk was put to death by the laws of Solon ;% and 
others, who were addicted to drinking and company, were punished 
by the senate of Areopagus, for consuming in idleness and prodiga- 
lity that time which they ought to have employed in rendering them- 
selves useful to the commonwealth.’ Lastly, to mention only another 
example, in order to restrain the inhabitants of Mitylene from the 
immoderate use of wine with which that island abounded, Pittacus 
their lawgiver, and one of the seven sages, enacted, that whoever, 
when drunk, committed a crime, should suffer double punishment.* 

_ Ancient authors mention some particular and. solemn cups, which it 
is necessary to describe : 

"Ayadod. Aaipovos kparijp, the cup of Good Genius, by whom. was 
understood Bacchus, the-inventor of wine ;? in memory of which be- 
nefit, a cup full of pure wine was carried round the table, which all 
the guests tasted, at the same time offering a prayer to the god, that 
he would preserve them from committing any indecency through an 
immoderate use of that liquor:’ hence 6dAryororvtryres, persons who 
drank very little, were termed ayaQodaipovrcrai.f Whether this cup 
was brought in before the table on which they supped was taken 
away, or afterwards, is not agreed ; but that it was sometimes brought 
in before the table was removed seems probable from what is related 
of Dionysius the Sicilian, who, being entertained at a table of gold in 
the temple of sculapius at Syracuse, as soon as he had tasted the 
cup of Good Genius, commanded the table to be taken away. 

Kparijp Aws Lwrijpos, the cup of Jupiter the Saviour, which was 
mixed with water, and dedicated to Jupiter, president of the air, 
which is the most humid element; in memory of the invention of 
tempering wine with water. 

Kparijp ‘Yy:etas, the cup of Health, is by some added, and, as well 
as that of Jupiter, is termed peravirrpis, or perdvirrpoy, from its be- 
ing drunk after the washing of their hands, the entertainment being 
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ended; and for the same reason, the same names are given by some 
to the cup of Good Genius. 

Kparip ‘Eppod, the cup of Mercury, to whom a libation was offered 
before they went to bed, when they left off drinking.’ 

Some give the order of the solemn cups in a different manner. 
Three cups, say they, were brought in at supper: the first dedicated 
to Mercury; the second to Charisius, which is a surname of Jupiter, 
from ydprs, favor or grace, he being the god by whose influence men 
obtain the favor and affection of one another, and in this, respect 
was probably observed to the invention of tempering wine with water; 
and the third to Jupiter the Saviour.’ Others mention one cup of 
wine mixed with water, dedicated to Olympian Jupiter; a second to 
the heroes; and athird and last to Jupiter the Saviour, so called on 
this occasion, to intimate that the third cup might be safely taken 
without disordering either mind or body :* this cup was called réXetos, 
either because it was the last, which is one signification of that word, 
or because it perfected the number three, which having a beginning, 
a middle, and an end, was reckoned the first complete number, 
whence it was commonly applied to divine things, and particularly to 
human souls, which, according to the Platonic philosophy, consisted 
of this number. It-is observable that the first and last cups were 
sacred to Jupiter, who is the supreme deity, the beginning and the 
end of all things; and that the middle cup was dedicated to the. 
heroes, who were thought to be of a middle nature between gods and 
men.’ It may be also observed that most authors, though variously 
describing them in other respects, agree that the sacred cups were 
three in number; hence the following saying : 

Méxp: yap tpiav bao Tidy Tods Oeods.” 

The entertainment being ended, before they proceeded to the di- 
versions used at such times, a libation of wine, with a prayer, was 
offered, and a hymn sung to the gods.” This ceremony being finished, 
the company was entertained with diversions, discourses on various 
subjects, the reading of books suitable to the tempers and inclinations 
of those who were present, which was also frequently done. during 
supper; with music of all kinds, tricks of jugglers, mimicry, buf- 
foonery, and whatever could tend to excite mirth and cheerfulness.’ 

From the most ancient times, music and dancing were the diver- 
sions at entertainments :? 

MoArh 7 dpxnotis Te, TH yap T dvabhuarea Sourds.9 
Dancing and song, the pleasures of the feast. 


At an entertainment of the gods, Apollo is introduced playing on the 
harp, whilst the Muses sing alternately.” Dancing was also used 
among the gods; and hence Apollo is called "Opynor)s, the Dancer.‘ 
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Homer introduces the same god playing on the harp, and dancing at 
the same time : 
. Kadr& kal i BiBds.! : 


Hence, it appears that in the early ages dancing was accounted be- 
coming in persons of honor and wisdom ;“ and the Athenians were 
passionately fond of this exercise;” but wanton and effeminate dances 
were thought indecent in men of reputation.” Greece abounded with 
skilful musicians ; and all persons learned the art of music.* The 
Jonians delighted in wanton dances and songs more than the rest of 
the Greeks, their manners’ being more corrupted than those of any 
other Grecian people ; their mode of singing differed from the an- 
cient, and the harmony was more loose ;’ and wanton gestures were 
proverbially termed Ionic motions.’ 

At the geidizta, public repasts of the Spartans, kings, magistrates, 
and private citizens, all assembled to eat together in certain halls, in 
which a number of tables were spread, most frequently with fifteen 
covers each.* The guests at one table never interfered with those at 
another, and formed a society of friends, into which no person could 
be received but with the consent of all those who composed it.’ 
They reclined on hard couches of oak, and leaned with their elbows 
ona stone or a block of wood.° They had black broth, and after- 
wards boiled pork, which was distributed to each guest in equal por- 
tions, sometimes so small that they scarcely weighed a quarter of a 
mina each. They had also wine, cakes, and barley-bread in plenty ; 
and at other times, by way of supplement to their ordinary portions, 
they had fish and different kinds of game. They, who, after sacrific- 
ing or hunting, ate at home, sent to their companions at the same 
table a part of the game or the victim.’ Near each cover was a small 
piece of bread, on which they wiped their fingers.¢ Decorum was 
accompanied by gaiety;* and with this view Lycurgus ordered a 
statue of the god of laughter to be placed in the hall. The oldest 
of the company, showing the door to those who entered, reminded 
them that nothing they heard was to go out there.* At these repasts, 
the different classes of youth were present without partaking of them: 
the young carried off from the table some portion which they shared 
with their companions; and the others received lessons of wisdom 
and pleasantry.’ Whether these repasts were instituted in a city in 
imitation of those in a camp, or from some other cause,” in a small 
state they tended wonderfully to maintain the laws.” During peace 
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they produced union, temperance, and equality ; and in war they ex- 
cited the citizens to succour those with whom they had participated 
in sacrifices and libations. The expense ‘attending them was de- 
frayed by individuals, who furnished, every month, a certain quantity 
of barley- meal, wine, cheese, figs, and even money ;? and by this con- 
tribution, the poorest class were in danger of being excluded from the 
common meal,’ 

In the primitive ages, the Grecian entertainments, in general, were 
selilom made except on the festivals of the gods; and the songs were 
commonly hymas in praise of their deities, the singing of which was 
accounted a part of divine worship. Wanton-and effeminate songs 
were then unknown; and it would appear that music was not intro- 
duced at entertainments for the sake of any mean or vulgar pleasure, 
but to compose the passions, and amend the heart.” The songs used 
at entertainments about the time of the Trojan war consisted “chiefly 
of hymns, in which the actions of the gods and) heroes were cele- 
brated ;* but in later ages, it was so uncoinmmon to sing sacred 
hymns at entertainments, that Aristotle was accused of an act of im- 
piety, for singing a pan every day at his meals.’ 

The most remarkable songs at entertainments were those termed 
oxddta, with the accent on the first syllable, which distinguishes it 
from the adjective cxodjm, accented on the last syllable. These 
axddua consisted generally of short verses; whence oxddAcoy is inter- 
preted a sonnet of short verses, and derived from oxodcdyr, crocked, 
dificult, and obscure, which, by the figure autiphrasis, may. signify 
easy.” QOthers observe that oxddca cannot be derived from oxodeds, 
difficult or obscure, because these songs were commonly light and 
cheerful; that at entertainments were three sorts of songs, of which 
the first was, sung by the whole company joining in chorus, the se- 
cond by all the company in their turns,” and the third by a few who 
were best skilled in. music; and that this last was termed oxcdtor, 
from the adjective oxodoy, which signifies crooked, as being sung oat 
of course, and not by every man in his own place, as were the 
former. "The custom was as follows :—after the company had all 
sung in a chorus, or one after another, a musical instrument, which 
was commonly a harp or lute, was carried round to every person, that 
those who understeod music might entertain the company. They 
who did not play on the instrument were presented with a branch of 
laurel or myrtle; which they held in their hands, and to which they 
sang ;¥ and this was termed pds dagvny, or mpds pupplyny dew, to sing 
towards the laurel or the myrtle.® This branch was also denomi- 
nated aicaxos, or doaKos,. mapa 70 Goat Tov detdpevov, because the 
person who received it was obliged to sing. Hence, more agreeably 
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to the former account, and perhaps to truth, it is observed that thé 
oxdAra were not sung by all who could not play on the musical instru- 
ment, but only by those who understood music ; and hence is derived 
the name from cxodtds, difficult to sing one of these songs, which 
could be done only by proticients in music.’ Some also thought 
that the branch of myrtle was not delivered to the company in a di- 
rect order, but carried from couch to couch, so that when the first 
person in the uppermost couch or bed had finished his song, he deli- 
vered it to the first in the second couch or bed, from whom it was 
transmitted to the first person in the third couch; that the second 
persons in each couch delivered to one another in the same manner, 
and so on till it had passed through the whole company; and that on 
this account the songs were termed oxdd\ca, from oxodws, crooked, by 
reason of the several windings employed io carrying about the branch 
of myrtle. These cxcod\ca were used chiefly by the Athenians; but 
they were not unknown in other parts of Greece, in which lived se- 
veral celebrated writers of this species of composition, as Anacreon 
of Teos, Alczus of Lesbos, Praxilla of Sicyon, and others.? The 
subjects on which the cxéAca treated were various: some of them 
were oxwrrixa, 7a 58 Cowrtkd, modAdG Jé Kal orovdaia, ludicrous and sa- 
tirical, some amorous, and many of them serious. Thoseon serious 
subjects sometimes contained mapaiveciy rua kal yvopny ypnsipny 
eis rov PBiov, a practical exhortation or sentence’ and sometimes 
they consisted of the praises and illustrious actions of great men, and 
commonly bore tle names of the persons whom they celebrated. 
Thus; ‘Appodiov pédos, the song of Harmodius, was the scolium com- 
posed by Callistratus on Harmodius the fameus patriot, who deli- 
vered Athens from the tyranny of Hipparchus the son of Pisistratus, 
by killing him ’Adpyjrov Adyos was a scolium on Admetus, king of 
Thessaly.” Many examples of the ancient scolia are preserved in the 
Greek authors.’ 

Next, perhaps, entered dancing girls and female performers on the 
flute.4 On this, most of the company immediately rose from table, 
and began to dance, especially if they were inhabitants of Attica; for 
the Athenians were so passionately fond of this exercise, that they 
considered it as a want of politeness not to join in it whenever cir- 
cumstances required.’ Several relishes for the purpose of stimulating 
the appetite were brought in at the same time ;’ as grasshoppers,” 
sliced radishes pickled in vinegar and mustard,” roasted vetches,® and 
olives taken fresh out of pickle? This new service was accompanied 
with a fresh stock of wine, and with larger goblets than had been be- 
fore used.? 

Anciently, from the songs they passed to the sports and pas- 
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times which followed entertainments; for after the entertainment 
had been taken away, and the music ended, the guests were in- 
vited to wrestle, leap, run races, throw the quoit, and perform other 
bodily exercises.” In later ages, the Greeks rested after meals; 
and laying aside the violent exercises which were anciently used, 
they diverted themselves with such sports and recreations as re- 
quired less toil and labor. The Greeks practised several kinds of 
sports and games, which are too numerous to be noticed in this 
place ; but an account of the xérrafos, which was more peculiar to 
entertainments than the rest, must not be omitted.‘ This pastime 
was first invented in Sicily, whence it was introduced into most of 
the other parts of Greece, especially into Attica, where it obtained 
great repute. The form of it was as follows :—a piece of wood being 
erected, another was placed upon the top of it, with two dishes sus- 
pended from each extremity, in the manner of scales; beneath each 
dish was placed a vessel full of water, in which stood a statue com- 
posed chiefly of brass, and called ydavns. They who engaged xorra- 
Bice, to play at the xérraGos, stood at some distance holding a cup 
of water or wine, which they endeavoured. to throw into one of the 
dishes, that the dish by that weight might be knocked against the 
head of the statue under it. The person who threw in such a manner 
as to spill the least water, and to knock the dish with the greatest 
force on the statue, was conqueror, and thought to reign in the affec- 
tions of his mistress; which was the thing to be learned by this pas- 
time. The sound made by the projection was, by an onomatopeeia, 
termed Adrat; and the wine projected, Aardyn, and sometimes drat. 
The action, as also the cup out of which the wine was projected, was 
called ay«tAn, because they turned round their right hand with some 
art and dexterity, on which they valued themselves very much. 
Hence we find mention made of xérrafsoc ayxuAnroi.t The vessels 
were named xdrraBor, or xorraBides; and the prizes, xorraéfra, Korra- 
Geia, and also xérraBo., which were sweetmeats, kisses, or whatever 
else the company had determined. The play itself, to distinguish it 
from others of the same name, was termed kérrafos karaxrés. The 
Greeks were so fond of this pastime, that they not only prepared for 
it vessels with the greatest art and care; but they also built circular 
houses in such a manner, that the xérraGos being placed exactly in 
the middle, they who played might stand at equal distances on all 
sides. 

Thefe was another sort of «érrafos, in which was placed a vessel 
full of water, with empty vials swimming upon it; into this vessel 
they threw wine out of cups; and he who sank the greatest number 
of vials obtained the prize. 

There was another kind of cottabus, in which they threw dice. 

Lastly, there was another sort of cottabus, which was a contest who 
should keep awake the longest : the prize was commonly a cake made 
of honey and sesame, or wheat,“ and thence termed onoapovs, or 
wupanovs ; but the latter seems to have been most common;? and as 
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the: avpayots was anciently the prize, that word became a general 
name for any other prize :” | 

is Tov yap rexvdtew nucrepos 5 rupamovs.* 

These were the most usual forms of this pastime.’ 

Sometimes jugglers amused the company with the deceptions 
which they practised. One placed under dice-boxes a certain num- 
ber of shells, or little balls, which he caused to vanish or appear at 
his command, with such dexterity as to escape the eye.* Another 
wrote or read, and at the same time whirled round with the greatest 
rapidity.* Some vomited flames from their mouths, or walked on 
their hands with their heads downwards, imitating the motions of 
dancers with their feet.’ A woman, perhaps, held twelve brass hoops 
in her hand, with several small rings of the same metal strung in 
their circumference; and whilst she danced, she successively threw 
into the air and catched the twelve hoops.¢ Another rushed into the 
midst of several naked swords.? Most of these tricks were usually 
performed to the sound of the flute. 

It was also considered necessary to entertain the guests with suita- 
ble discourses, as well as with sports and pastimes. In the opinion 
of the ancient Greeks, it was more requisite and becoming to gratify 
the company with agreeable conversation, than with a variety of 
dishes.“ In the heroic ages, it was customary at entertainments to 
consult on affairs of the greatest importance ; and it was believed, 
that at such times the faculties of men were more quick and in- 
ventive : 

Otvou yap eBpois dy Tt mpaxTiKeTEpor 3% 
It is said to have been also the custom in Persia to consult at enter- 
tainments concerning warlike preparations and other serious affairs, 
after the manner of the ancient Greeks.“ We are likewise told that 
those things on which they resolved when. vjpovres, sober, were deli- 
berated upon over their cups; and that whatever they determined 
when peOvoxdpevot, in their drink, was again examined in their sober 
hours.’ The manner of the syssitia in Crete was as follows :—supper 
being ended, they first delivered on civil affairs; afterwards the dis- 
course turned on war, in which they recounted the praises of illustri- 
, ous persons, that they might excite the young men to deeds of cou- 
rage and bravery. The Lacedzmonian youth frequented the syssitia 
ws SiSackadeia cwhpoodrns, as schools of temperance and prudence, in 
which they heard discourses on public affairs, and conversed with the 
most liberal and best informed teachers.’ The Cretan dydpeia and 
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the Spartan gedérca, that is, their public entertainments, Govdevry- 
plwy aroppirwy Kal svvedplwy aprcroxpartkay rdaéw elyer, were instead of 
councils, in which the chief men of the commonwealth met to con- 
sult on the most secret affairs; and the Prytaneum and Thesmothe- 
sium, or public halls, in the city of Cheronea, seem to have been 
used for the same purpose.” The same custom appears to have pre- 
vailed in several other places, and particularly at Athens, in which 
the supreme council supped every day in the Prytaneum; and at 
Rhodes, the chief magistrates were obliged, by an express Jaw, to 
entertain every day at a public table the principal men of that city, 
who deliberated what should be done the day following.” Hence 
some are of opinion that Bacchus obtained the surname of EiGovdts, 
Prudent Counsellor; and that the night was called ebg¢pdvyn, as being 
the time of wise and prodent counsels.? On these occasions, they 
who were concerned in public business discoursed on public affairs ; 
the conversation of philosophers was commonly on some subject of 
philosophy ; grammarians disputed on critical subjects; and others 
conversed on matters in which they were chiefly employed ; and every 
art and science was cultivated and improved at these entertainments, 
Hence, it seems evident that the Greeks did not drink to excess at 
their public entertainments, but only for the purpose of supporting 
the conversation on serious matters.” 

It was, however, customary occasioually to unbend their minds, and 
divert them from serious affairs, by discourses on ludicrous subjects. 
Hence ovyrdcwr, the Greek name for an entertainment, is defined a 
mixture of gravity and mirth, of discourses. and actions.?~ At the 
syssitia of the Lacedemonians, in which the most grave and import- 
ant subjects were discussed, they used to sport and jest, without that 
scurrility which is apt to give offence.” It appears to have been the 
ancient custom among the Greeks to employ such topics of discourse 
as would both entertain and instruct the company; but in later ages 
they seldom ‘conversed on any serious matter at public entertain- 
ments; and hence, when a discourse was begun at the house of Ni- 
costratus on a subject which was to be discussed in the popular as- 
sembly at Athens, some of the company, who had never heard of the 
ancient Greek custom, maintained that it was in imitation of the Per- 
sians. On these occasions, some delighted in telling stories, and re- 
peating ancient fables; and others chose to read some diverting dis- 
course, or to hear a poem recited, which was very common among 
men of letters; but the most usual diversion was to propose and an- 
swer difficult questions. Such of the questions as were intended 
merely for amusement were termed aivéypara; but those containing 
something serious and instructive were called ypi¢o:, which word, in 
its primary acceptation, signifies a fishing net.’ Hence the griphi con- 
sisted of philosophical disquisitions in which the ancient Greeks gave 
specimens of their learning; and this pastime demonstrated every 
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person’s proficiency and acquirements.” He who solved the question 
‘proposed was honored with a reward; and he who could not solve: it 
underwent’ a certain punishment. The rewards were o7épavos cai 
evonula, a garland and the applause of the company ; and the punish- 
ment was, to drink, without taking breath, acup of wine mixed with 
salt.2 According to some, the reward was a dish of meat; and the 
penalty, a salt cup.” Some say that the prize was a cup of wine, 
which was adjudged to the person who solved the problem ; or, if no 
man solved it, to the person by whom it was proposed.’ Others tell 
us that ypégos was an evigmatical question, which whoever could not 
solve was obliged to drink that which was set before him, whether 
unmixed wine or water ;’ and, without doubt, the rewards and penal- 
lies varied according to the disposition of the company. The com- 
mon name of these, and of all other questions used on similar occa- 
sions, was kuAixeca nriara; and they were also called pynpova 
Cnrijpara, because many of them were geuerally got by heart by 
those who frequented public entertainments.” That the custom of 
proposing riddles was very ancient, and introduced into Greece from 
the eastern nations, appears from the story of Samson, who proposed 
a riddle to the Philistines at his nuptial feast.‘ Nor were these 
questions confined to entertainments, but, in the primitive times, were 
proposed on other occasions by those who wished to prove each 
other’s wisdom and learning. Hence mention is made of the queen 
of Sheba’s question to king Solomon, of those which passed between 
Hiram and Solomon, and of several others.’ 
Sometimes he who gave the entertainment distributed presents to 
all his guests. Lysimachus of Babylon having entertained Himerus 
the tyrant of the Babylonians and Seleucians, and three hundred other 
guests, gave to every man a silver cup which weighed four pounds ;° 
and Alexander, at his marriage feast at Susa in Persia, paid the 
debts of all bis soldiers from his own treasury, and presented a golden 
cup to each of the giiests, who were not fewer than nine thousand.? 
Hence it appears that cups were commonly given on these occasions. 
This was done from its being customary for the company, before they 
separated, to pour out wine as a libation to Mercury, who was ac- 
counted president of the night, and believed to send sleep and pleas- 
ing dreams; and hence be is called ruxrds Owwryrip, and ijyirwp 
dveipwr.e To the same god they also sacrificed the tongues of the 
animals which had been killed for the entertainment. Some thought 
that the reason of this rite was that Mercury, being the president of 
eloquence, was chiefly delighted with that member; some are of 
opinion that by this sacrifice he was invoked as a witness of the, 
discourse which had passed; some, that by burning the tongues at 
the conchision of the meeting, was intimated, that whatever had been 
said should be kept secret; and several other conjectures respecting | 
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its origin have been formed by learned men. This custom was ob- 
served chiefly by the Athenians, Ionians, and Megarensians; and 
some say that it originated with one of the kings of Megara, who, at 
the conclusion of an entertainment, sacrificed the tongue of a lion 
which had wasted his country. It was certainly very ancient :% 
Ai@opwévais.” 
Then on the flaming tongues libations pour. FawkEs. 


Téws emt yAdoonot xéovTo 


The ancient Greeks offered libations chiefly to Mercury ; but those 
of later times to Jupiter, surnamed Tédetos, Perfect.’ However, se- 
veral other gods frequently shared in these offerings ; and in particu- _ 
lar, at entertainments which followed any solemn sacrifice, it was 
customary to remember the god to whom they had before sacrificed. 
Hence, at a sacrifice offered to Neptune, Minerva, who was present 
under the assumed form of Mentor, advises the company to sacrifice 
the tongues, and to pour libations to Neptune and the rest of the 
gods, before they departed : 

"AAN dye, tduvere pty yAdoous, kepdacbe St olvor, 

“Oppa Moceddwrt, kat &ArAos abavdroioe 

Sreloavres.* 

Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wine, 

Sacred to Neptune and the Powers divine. Porr. 

It was considered unlawful to stay long at entertainments which 
followed sacrifices : 


ovdé Zoure 

Anda bea év Sait) Oancorduev, GAAL veerOa.? 

Nor fits it to prolong the heavenly feast, 

Timeless, indecent, but retire to rest. Pop. 
Anciently, at some entertainments after sacrifices, the company were 
obliged to depart before sunset ;” but at common entertainments, 
in which more liberty was allowed, the company very often stayed 
till the morning approached.” It was also customary, as has been 
already observed, to contend who should keep awake longest; and 
the prize assigned to the victor was most commonly the sort of cake 
called zupayois,’ which word hence became a general name for the 
prize of any victory. To depart from an entertainment was called 
yivecObac é« deixvov, avadtery éx ovprociov,? rov ovprosiou aroorivar? 
Or drodvecGar,” and azo rev Selxvwy avadver.' 
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CHAP. XXII. 
The Manner of entertaining Strangers. 


. THe keeping of public inns for the reception of strangers was con- 
sidered an illiberal and mean employment, and was assigned to fo- 
reigners, or to the lowest order of citizens. The ancient Greeks had 
no public inns, which were the usage of later ages. In the. primitive 
times men lived at home, neither cultivating the friendship of. fo- 
reigners, nor improving themselves and their estates by commerce. 
Indeed, it was unsafe to travel without a strong guard, both the land 
and the sea being very much infested with robbers or pirates, who 
seized the goods of those whom they took, and treated their persons 
with the greatest cruelty, as appears from the stories of Procrustes, 
Sinnes, Sciron, Periphetes, and others. To live on the plunder of 
others was thought in that barbarous age an honorable way of sub- 
sisting ; and they considered it a species of glory to overcome and 
spoil their neighbours, believing that the rules of humanity and justice 
were observed only by those who were destitute of power.” . Hence, 
among the ancient Greeks strangers and enemies were both desig- 
nated by the same name, Zévos, all strangers being accounted enemies 
at that time; and the Persians, who waged war with Greece for se- 
veral ages, were particularly signified by that word.? The Lacede- 
monians are said to have termed the barbarous nations, whom the 
Greeks considered as their common enemies, by the name £évor ;” 
and among the primitive Latins, the word Aostis, afterwards appro- 
priated to enemies, signified a stranger.* 

‘Phe sea was cleared of pirates by Minos, king of Crete, who with 
a strong fleet maintained for along time the dominion of all the seas 
in'that neighbourhood. The land robbers. were destroyed by Her- 
cules, Theseus, and other ancient heroes; after which time, till.a 
much later period, no man injured strangers.’ Indeed, in the earliest 
ages, all who were not entirely void of humanity are said to have 
treated strangers with respect ; and it was the custom at that time to 
supply them with victuals and other necessaries, before they inquired 
their names, or asked them any questions.* It is also said to have 
been an ancient custom to forbear such enquiries till the tenth day, if 
the stranger seemed willing to stay till that time :¢ 


a ie? 


"Evyjwap Eelviooe, kat évvéa Bods igpevoev. 
?AAN bre Sh Sekdry epdvy pododdnrvdos jos, 
Kal rére uy épéewe, ral free oj uc idéo0u, 

“O rr bd of yauBpoto wapd Mpolro:o péporro.” 
There Lycia’s monarch paid him honors due, 
‘Nine days he feasted, and nine bulls he slew ; 
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But when the tenth bright morning orient glow’d, 

The faithful youth his monarch’s mandate show’d ; 

The fatal tablets, till that instant seal’d, 

The double secret to the king reveal’d. - Porr. 

In later ages, the Cretan hospitality was very much celebrated. 
In the ovacizia, public halls of Crete, were constantly two apartments : 
one was termed xoupyrfody, in which strangers were lodged ; the 
other, dardpetoyv, being the place of eating, in which all the Cretans 
supped together. In the uppermost part of this latter room was a 
constant table, which was set apart for strangers, and called 7pame@a 
Eevia, Eevexn, or Aios Eeviov; but others say that two tables were ap- 
pointed for this purpose.® In the distribution of victuals, the strangers 
were always served before the king or any of the Cretan nation; and 
some of them were permitted to bear high offices in the state.? 

The other Greeks, and especially the Athenians, were generally 
courteous to strangers. The Lacedemonians, however, were blamed 
for their waut of hospitality; and hence they are described as most 
opposite to the Athenians in their behaviour to strangers. For the 
same reason the Lacedemonians were called by some d:ecpwvogevor,t 
and by others feynAdrar, from their imposing on strangers, and driv- 
ing them away; and this is the more to be wondered at, because Ly- 
curgus, in the regulations which he instituted at Sparta, adopted 
chiefly the laws and manners of Crete. Yet, it is very certain that 
strangers were treated at Sparta with great care and attention ; and 
to make. provision for them formed a part of the royal office.é We 
are told that, whilst the Lacedzmonians themselves lay down without 
distinction of ‘places, strangers were assigned a convenient situation 
iu the shade. The opinion of their uncivil treatment of strangers 
seems to have prevailed chiefly on two accounts: first, because fo- 
reigners, when they lived on the Spartan diet, which was extremely 
coarse, thought themselves ill-entertained;’ and secondly, because 
strangers were admitted into Sparta only on dpiopévac fpépat, certain 
days.* This last was a provision against the promiscuous and fre- 
quent concourse of other nations, and was enforced by the law called 
Eevndaoia, which was intended to hinder foreigners from observing 
the faults of Sparta,’ or rather to prevent the manners of the Spartan 
citizens from being corrupted by a too frequent and unlimited con- 
versation with other people.” For the same reason, an edict was 
passed at Rome, by which strangers were forbidden to enter that city.” 
The Lacedzmonians were prohibited from travelling into foreign coun- 
iries, lest they should introduce foreign vices and customs into Spar- 
ta.°. That these and similar laws were not enacted without suflicient 
cause, appears from the conduct of Lysander and Agesilaus, of whom 
the former returning from Athens, and the latter from Asia, contri- 
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buted greatly to the general corruption of manners, which soon_after 
destroyed the ancient Lacedemonian discipline and mode of living. 
To induce the Greeks to treat strangers with kindness and respect, 
the ancient poets and lawgivers inspired them with an opinion that all 
strangers were under the peculiar care of certain gods, who avenged 
all the injuries inflicted on them. In the number of these gods were 
reckoned Minerva, Apollo, Venus, Castor, and Pollux, and chiefly 
Jupiter, who hence obtained the surname of Zévws, Hospitable, which 
designation was also sometimes given to other gods, who were believed 
to protect strangers :? | | 
mpos yap Aids eioly &mayres 
Eeivol re, wrwxol Te,4 
For Jove unfolds our hospitable door, 
’Tis Jove that sends the stranger and the poor. Pore. 
For the same purpose, the gods were feigned to travel in the habit of 
strangers.” 
et 5) mov Tis eroupdvios Oeds ore 3 


If in this low disguise 
Wander, perhaps, some inmate of the skies? Pope. 


It is observable that salt was commonly set before strangers before 
they tasted the victuals provided for them; by which was intimated, 
that as salt consists of aqueous and terreve particles mixed and united 
together, so the stranger and the person by whom he was entertained 
should maintain a constant union of love and friendship, from the 
time of their tasting salt together. Some say that, as salt preserves 
flesh from corruption, it signified that the friendship which was then 
begun should be lasting; and others think that a regard was paid 
to the purifying quality of salt, which was commonly used in lustra- 
tions, and that it imported that friendsbip ought to be free from all 
design, jealousy, avd suspicion.’ It-is possible, however, that this 
custom may have originated from salt being constantly used at all 
entertainments both of the gods and men. Hence it was supposed to 
possess a peculiar sanctity; and hence it was called Qeios as, divine 
salt,“ and iepol ddes, holy salt; and by the placing of salt on the 
tables they were thought to be endowed with a kind of holiness.” 
Indeed, whatever tended to promote love and concord was held 
sacred, especially in those early times in which men lived by spoil and 
rapine; and hence the table, as well as the salt, was thought to pos- 
sess an inherent holiness. Té oporpaze2or, to have eaten at the same 
table, was considered an inviolable obligation to friendship ; and dda 
kal rpdrecar rapaPaivery, to transgress the salt and the table, that is, 
to break the laws of hospitality, and to injure those by whom they 
had been entertained, was accounted one of the greatest crimes :” 
Tlod 58 Ges: ov rpdreear; raira yap rpaywoet mapiwy.” <* Where is 
the salt? where the hospitable tables? for in despite of them he is 
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the author of these troubles.” To dudcreyor, to converse under the 
same 1oof, was thought to be a kind of engagement to love and 
friendship,’ 

The alliance which was contracted by hospitality, was termed zpo- 
gevia. It was held very sacred, and was observed by the ancient 
Greeks with greater inviolability than even the ties of kindred and 
consanguinity.* The alliances of hospitality descended from parents 
to their children; nor were they contracted only by private and sin- 
gle persons, but by these with whole families and cities. Thus 
Nicias, the Athenian, is called zpdfevos rav AaxeSatpoviwr, allied by 
hospitality to the Lacedzmonians.’ ) | 

Hence it was customary for men thus allied to give each other ovp- 
Gora, certain tokens, the producing of which was a recognition of the 
covenant of hospitality : 

Hévos re mere oUuBor’, of Spdcovai o° €b.° 


These tokens were mutual presents and gifts, which were called géa 
or dépa Eevexa, and which were deposited by the ancient Greeks among 


their treasures, to perpetuate the memory of their friendships to suc- 
ceeding generations.? | 


OF 5¢ kad GAAHAo1 wépov Eewwhia Kar. 
The parting heroes mutual presents left. Popr. 


The later Greeks used to break aezpdyados, a die, into two parts; 
one of which the guests‘carried away, and the other remained with 
the person who had entertained them’ The same custom was used 
at Rome, where each part of the die was termed tessera hospitalis.¢ 
Upon these tesser@ were commonly engraven their names, or some 
other character of distinction, and also the image of Jupiter Hospi- 
talis.* When they renounced their hospitable alliance, it was cus- 
tomary to break in pieces the hospitable tessera; and hence tesseram 
frangere signifies to violate the laws of hospitality.’ 

They who entertained private strangers were ealled idompdgevor. 
They who received ambassadors, and other foreigners invested with 
any public functions, were termed zpdgevoc; but this name is often 
applied to men who entertained their own private friends of other 
nations. If the person who received the foreigners invested with a 
public character did it voluntarily, he was denominated é0edompdéevos.* 
More commonly, however, the zpdfevor were appointed to that office, 
either by the suffrages of the people in popular governments, or by 
the nomination of the kings in monarchical states.’ The office of 
proxeni consisted not only in providing lodging and entertainment for 
the strangers before-mentioned, but it was also their duty to con- 
duct them to the king or the popular assembly, to procure for them 
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‘convenient places in the theatre, and to serve and assist them on all 
other occasions, Hence cadov rivds 7) caxot airtos, he who occasioned 
good or evil to another person, was called zpdzevos; the author of 
another man’s ruin or misery was denominated mpofevos awwAclas, Or 
apotevos O0opas; the author of his safety and happiness, mpogevos 
cwrnplas, or xpdtevos byteias.” By the more modern Greeks the office 
of proxeni was called zapoyy, which is interpreted xapiopa, dwpnua, a 
present or gift;” and the officers were denominated mapoyo: and £evo- 
Tapoxot. 

They who undertook a journey first implored the divine protection. 
Before their departure into any foreign land, it was customary to 
salute and take leave of the deities of their own country by kissing 
the earth.? The same form of salutation was commonly practised on 
their arrival in any country :? | 


——rise 5& SelSwpov &poupay.4 
He kiss’d the fertile earth. 


By this rite they paid homage to, and invoked the assistance and pro- 
tection of, the éxtxaproe O€ot, gods who were the patrons of that country; 
and during the time of their residence in that place they worshipped 
the same gods.” Lastly, when they returned home, they saluted the - 
gods of their own country in the same manner, and gave them thanks 
for their safe return, This was done by Ulysses at his return to 
Ithaca ;° by Agamemnon, when he returned to Mycenz;‘ and by Her- 
cules, when he came from the infernal regions." 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Music of the Greeks. 


THE word povowi, music, was applied by the Greeks indifferently 
to melody, measure, poetry, dancing, gesticulation, the union of all the 
sciences, and the knowledge of almost every art; and they thought 
that even the motions of the heavenly bodies,’ and the operations of 
the mind,” were subjected to the Jaws of harmony. 

Movowx), music, is said by some to have derived its name from the 
nine muses ;* by some, from the Hebrew word mosar, which signifies 
art;” and by others, from sx motsa, inventress.* Some have 
ascribed to Pythagoras the invention of this art;* but this seems 
without any foundation; and he only improved what had before been 
invented.’ It appears from the history of Moses that Jubal was the 

_ first that played on the harp and organ,’ a kind of flute. 
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In music the Greeks distinguished sounds, intervals, eoncords, 

genera, modes, rhythmus, mutations, and melopeeia.¢ The notes or 
sounds of the voice were seven, each of which was attributed to some 
particular planet : 1. trary, to the moon; 2. rapurdrn, to Jupiter: 
3. Aixavos, to Mercury; 4. péon, to the sun; 5. wapapéon, to Mars ; 
6. rpizn, to Venus; and 7. vfrn, to Saturn.’ Some, however, take them 
in a contrary order, and ascribe jrarn to Saturn, and vytn to the 
moon. The tone or mode, which the musicians used in raising or 
depressing the sound, was called »dyos 31 and they were called vépot, as 
being laws or models by which they sang or played.£ ‘There were four 
principal yéuoe or modes ; the Phrygian, the Lydian, the Doric, and _ 
the Ionic.” To these some add a fifth, which they call the Holic, but 
which is not mentioned by ancient authors.’ ‘The Phrygian mode was 
religious ; the Lydian, plaintive; the Doric, martial; the Ionic, gay 
and cheerful; and the Holic, simple.4 The mode used in exciling 
soldiers to battle was called “OpOtos :? 

“Ev0a orao’ hice ed wéeya Te, Seuvdv Te, 

“OpOt "Axawiow, uéya dt cbévos uBan’ éExdory 

Kapdin, tAdAnnrov woreulfew Hdt udxeoOar.™ 
Hence, if a warlike nation was to be animated to combat, or enter- 
tained with the recital of its exploits, the Doric harmony lent its force 
and majesty ;” if it was uecessary to exhibit to the people great ex- 
amples of calamity and suffering, in order to instruct them in the 
science of misfortune, elegies and plaintive songs borrowed the pierc- 
ing and pathetic tones of Lydian harmony ;? and to inspire them with 
awe and gratitude towards the gods, the Phrygian notes were appro- 
priated to the sacred hymns.” It is, however, to be observed that 
authors are not agreed respecting the character of Phrygian harmony. 
Some say that it was more tranquil than the Doric, inspired modera- 
tion, and was suitable to devotion ;? others, that it was turbulent, and 
fitted for enthusiasm.” 

Afterwards, véuoe began to be applied to the hymns which were 
sung in those modes.* Most of the hymns called véyor were gene- 
rally divided into several parts, but containing only one action; and 
as they were intended more especially to mark the immutable charac- 
ter of the particular deity to whom the homage was addressed, they 
were made subject to rules, from which they scarcely ever departed.’ 

To music belonged also rhythm, which was in general a successive 
motion, subject to certain proportions.” In poetry it was the relative 
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duration of the moments employed in pronouncing the sy!lables of a 
verse; and in music, the relative duration of the sounds which enter 
into the composition of an air. Iv the origin of music, its rhythm 
was formed exactly on the model of that of poetry. In the Greek 
language every syllable was short or long. One instant was necessary 
to pronounce a short syllable, two to articulate along one. From the 
union of. several long and short syllables the foot was formed ; and 
from the union of feet, the measure of the verse. Each foot had a 
movement, a rhythm, divided into two times, one for the sinking of 
the hand or other instrument, which by an equable motion denoted 
the time, and the other for its rising. 

Homer, and the poets of his time, commonly employed heroic 
verse, consisting of six feet, each of them containing two long sylla- 
bles, or a long one followed by two short ones; and thus four syllabic 
instants constituted the duration of a foot, and twenty-four of these 
instants formed a verse. It was then discovered that the measure of 
this verse was regulated by a movement too uniform ; that it excluded 
several sonorous and expressive words, from the impossibility of sub- 
jecting them to its rhythm; and that in order to introduce others, it 
was necessary to make them rest upon an adjoining word. This dis- 
covery produced attempts to introduce new rbythms into poetry.’ 
The number of these was afterwards considerably increased by Archi- 
lochus, Alczus, Sappho, and others. 

The rhythm was marked by lines placed at the top of a piece of 
music; and the coryphzus signified it to the dancers and musicians 
attentive to his motions, from the most elevated part of the orchestra.” 
The leaders of choruses beat time sometimes with the hand, and 
sometimes with the foot; and some of them with sandals armed with 
iron. The character of the rhythm was so determinate, that the 
transposition of a syllable sufficed to change it. Into versification were 
often admitted two feet, the iambic and the trochee, both composed 
of a long and short syllable, with this difference, that the iambic begins 
with a short, and the trochee with a long one. The latter was adapted 
to the ponderousness of a rustic dance; and the other, to the vivacity 
of an animated dialogue.* As the iambic seemed to redouble, and 
the trochee to lose its ardor at every step, satiric writers attacked 
their enemies with the former, whilst dramatic authors often employed 
the latter in their choruses of aged men on the stage.’ Every move- 
ment in nature, or in the passions, met, in the various species of 
rhythms, with other movements which corresponded with it, and 
became its image ;? and hence music was in a great measure indebted 
for its success to the beauty of execution, and especially to the scru- 
pulous attention with which the choruses’ observed the time that 
was given them. ‘ . 

If a voice, accompanied by some instrument, addressed itself even 
in a very simple melody, subject, however, to certain rules, to men 
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who could testify their pleasure only by. tumultuous exelamations, 
they would soon appear transported with delight, and would express 
their admiration by the most violent hyperboles. This was what the 
Greeks experienced before the Trojan war. Amphion animated by 
his songs the workmen who built the fortress of Thebes ;? and fame 
reported that the walls sprang up at the sound of his lyre. Orpheus 
drew from his lyre a small number of pleasing sounds; and it was 
said that tigers laid aside their ferocity, and crouched at his feet. 
In later ages, the Lacedamonians, when divided among themselves, 
were suddenly reconciled by the harmonious modulations of Terpan- 
der ;° the Athenians were incited by the songs of Solon to invade and 
recover the isle of Salamis, in defiance of a decree which condemned 
to death the orator who should dare even to propose the conquest of 
that island ;* and the manners of the Arcadians were civilized by 
music.’ | 
' The music of the Greeks was either vocal or instrumental’ The 
music of those who only played on instruments was called povote) 
WA}; that of those who also sang to the instrument, povou) per 
Hedpdias® ‘The musical instruments were divided into éumrvevora, 
wind instruments, and éy7ara or vevpddera, stringed instruments.” 
The lyre, the flute, and the pipe, were the three pritcipal instru- 
ments ;* but there were severai others.* J) ? 
Of the instruments to which chords or strings were applied, the 
most famous was the lyre, which was called in Greek k@épa and pop~ 
eyé,’ though some affect a distinction between the harp and the lyre.” 
This instrument is said to have been invented by Apollo: 


eUpene eit € car > 
KlOap & ws advs "AméAAwy.” 


Hence he was called Poppers? In ancient times, heroes and. the 
greatest kings learned to play on the lyre” This instrument was used 
when they sang of love,’ and the exploits of valiant men,” and was 
also employed on both divine and human subjects.’ Hence the lyre 
was sometimes called piryp tuvor, the mother of songs.’ At first, the 
strings were made of linen thread,” and afterwards of the intestines of 
sheep.” Auciently, the chords or strings were three in number, whence 
such lyre was called rpiyopdos ; and the lyre with three strings is said 
by some to have been invented in Asia, a city of Lydia, whence it 
was sometimes denominated doris.” Afterwards, it was rendered 
more perfect by having seven strings, and’ hence was called éxrd- 
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xopdos,” érragBoyyos,Y and érraydwooos.* They struck the’ strings 
sometimes with a bow,* and sometimes only with the fingers ;* and to 
play on this instrument was called in Greek ciOapi@etv,” kpoverw mrrjx- 
tpw,* or duoxery,® Saxrvdéors kpovey, and WdédArewS To learn to play 
well-on the lyre, an apprenticeship of three years was. necessary. 
This instrument was invented in Arcadia, which abounded with tor- 
toises, of the shell of which the lyre was made.? 

The flute was a celebrated instrument, and was called in Greek 
avhds. It was used in the sacrifices of the gods, at festivals,” games,‘ 
entertainments,* and funerals.’. Minerva is said to have invented the 
straight, and Pan the oblique flute : 


‘Os efpev mraylavaoy 6 Mav, &s giddy Addva.™ 


In scripture, Jubal is méntioned as the inventor of the flute.” 
Among the Greeks the first inventor of the flute is said to have been 
Hyagnis, a Phrygian,’ who lived in the time of Joshua. Flutes were 
made of the bones of stags or fawns,? and hence called véSpetoe abdol 37 
and the invention of making them of these materials is ascribed to the 
Thebans.” They were also made of the bones of asses,’ and of ele- 
phants ;* and likewise of reed,“ box,® and lotus.“ The~ Boeotians 
excelled all the other Greeks in playing on this instrument; and they 
probably owed this excellency to the peculiar situation of their coun- 
try, which abounded with marshes and lakes that produced very great 
quantities of canes and reeds.* Notwithstanding the imperfections of 
the Beeotian flute, it was better adapted than the lyre to support and 
animate the song.’ If Plato banished the Beotian flute from his 
republic, and preferred the lyre for schools of music, it proceeded 
from his being afraid of contradicting the decree, by which the 
Athenians had prohibited all kinds of wind instruments in public edu- 
cation, because they changed the lineaments of the countenance, and 
were also injurious to the organs of respiration. The Theban flute, 
however, was an instrument much easier to be managed than the lyre. 

The pipe was called ctpryé, and differed in sound from the flute. 
The tone of the pipe was sharp and shrill; and hence its sounds were 
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called Xewradéat.* On the contrary, the sound of the flute was grave; 
full, and mellow; and hence the flute was denominated Bapofipopos.? 
Music formed a part of the education of the Greeks.© It had a 
great influence not only on the minds,” but also on the bodies of men; 
and it is said that some diseases have been cured by the power of 
music.’ The Greeks were fully persuaded that music not only served 
to exhilarate the spirits, but that it even contributed greatly to form 
the heart/ | | ets 
The Lonians, who were unable to defend their liberty against the 
Persians, and who, in a fertile country and under the finest sky in 
the world, consoled themselves for the loss of it in the bosom of the 
arts and of luxury, were the first that brought contempt on the Gre- 
cian music.’ Their light and brilliant airs, decked out with all the 
graces, partook at the same time of the congenial softness peculiar to 
that happy climate.’ Timotheus, an Ionian, was at first hissed on the 
Athenian stage; but he afterwards became a favorite with the people 
of Athens. Elated with this success, he visited Lacedzmon with his — 
eleven-stringed lyre and his effeminate airs; but the kings and ephori 
of that state issued against him a decree, in which he was accused of 
having injured the majesty of the ancient music, and of endeavouring 
to corrupt the Spartan youth by the indecency, the variety, and the 
softness of his performances. He was ordered to retrench four strings 
from his lyre.’ The Spartans had twice before repressed the auda- 
city of musicians ;” and they afterwards required that, in the pieces 
offered for competition, the modulation should be executed on a 
seven-stringed instrument, and turn only on one or two modes.” 


CHAP. XXIV. 
The Art of Painting. 


THE origin of painting is one of the most difficult questions that 
occurs in the history of the arts. The time of its being invented and 
first practised is very obscure. Some have given this honor to the 
Egyptians ;’ and others to the Greeks? Some pretend that the in- 
vention of this art preceded the Trojan war ;? others say that it was 
_ posterior to that epocha.’ | 
It would seem that drawing owed its origin to chance; seulpture, to 
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religion ; and painting, to the improvement of the other arts. In the 
earliest ages, some person amused himself with tracing on the ground, 
or on a wall, the outlines of the projecting shadow of a body illumi- 
nated by the sun or some other light; and hence men learned the 
mode of expressing the form of objects by simple lines. It was 
thought necessary to encourage the religious fervor of the people, by 
placing before their eyes the symbol or image of | their worship... At 
first a stone,’ or the trunk of a tree, was considered as an object of 
veneration; soon after, the upper extremity was formed into | the 
shape of a head, and then lines were excavated in it to describe feet 
aud hands.» Such is said to have been the state of sculpture among 
the Egyptians, when that people transmitted the art to the Greeks,‘ 
who for along time contented themselves with a bare imitation’ of 
their rude models.. Hence those shapeless statues in the Peloponne-+ 
sus, which exhibited only a sheath, a column, or a pyramid,” with a 
head on the top, and sometimes a rude representation of hands and 
feet not disjoined from the trunk. The statues of Mercury, called 
Hermz, were remains of this ancient practice. : 
~ The Egyptians boasted that they discovered sculpture at a very 
early period,’ and: painting at least six thousand years before it was 
known to the Greeks.” The latter did not appropriate to themselves 
the invention of the first of these arts, but thought they had a just 
claim to the discovery of the second.* \ It is observable that there 
were two kinds of painting: that which merely sets off the drawing 
by colors laid on whole and unbroken; and that which, after long 
efforts, became the faithful copyist of nature. The former was dis- 
covered by the Egyptians. In the Thebais, in the porches of the 
grottos, which served perhaps as tombs, on the ceilings of the tem- 
ples, on the hieroglyphics and figures of men and animals, were very 
lively and brilliant colors of an extremely ancient date; but these 
colors, sometimes enriched by gold-leaf attached to them by an 
astringent, clearly proved that painting in Egypt was only the art of 
coloring. | | 

It would seem that the Greeks were very little farther advanced at 
the time of the Trojan war.’ It is observable that Homer never uses 
any words to signify painters or painting; and hence it is probable 
that this art, as it afterwards existed, was not understood. at that 
time. However, towards the first Olympiad, or 776 years before 
Christ, the artists of Sicyon and of Corinth, who had already exhibited 
more intelligence in their designs,’ signalized themselves by essays 
which astonished by their novelty. Dzdalus of Sicyon constructed 
in Crete a labyrinth; in Sicily, a citadel and baths ; in Sardinia, large 
edifices; and in all places, a great number of statues.’ Previously to 
the time of Dedalus, statues had their eyes shut, their arms closely 
adhering to the body, and their feet joined; he opened their eye- 
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lids, and detached their feet and hands.‘ At. the same time, Cleo- 
phantus of Corinth was coloring the features of the human counte- 
nance, : 

As Cleophantus made use of pounded brick-dust,’ it is evident that, 
at that time, the Greeks knew nothing of the colors employed after- 
wards for carnation. About the time of the battle of Marathon, 
painting and sculpture emerged from their long infancy, and by a 
rapid progress attained a very high degree of sublimity and beauty. 
By the advice of Eupompus, a celebrated artist, the magistrates of 
Sicyon ordained that the study of drawing should constitute a part of 
the education of the citizens ; and this example was followed by the 
other cities of Greece.¢ 

The Greek islands produced more great painters than the two. con- 
tinents of Europe and Asia; and in the number may be reckoned 
Polygnotus of the isle of Thasos, Timanthes of Samos, Zeuxis of 
Sicily, Protogenes of Rhodes, and Apelles of the island of Cos.: 

It is said that the Thebans had a law to punish painters who made 
little progress in their art’ i 

The art of painting was called ypagid, ard rod ypdderv, because 
among other things it signifies to distinguish. It was also denomi- 
nated Gwypadgia.* Among the Greeks it formed a part of the educa- 
tion of youth,’ This art was at first so imperfect, that painters wrote 
on their pictures the names of the objects which they wished to repre- 
sent, as this is an ox, a horse, a tree,* &c. In the infancy of paint- 
ing, they used only one color ;’ to which were afterwards added other 
four ;” and, lastly, many.” 2 

The instruments and. materials employed in this. art were  dxpiBas 
and ‘caAvfas, the easel, on which was placed the canvass when they 
painted ;? ivaxes and muvdxa, the tablets or canvass ;?.\Aj«vOor, little 
boxes, in which painters kept their colors ;? xnpds, the wax 3? pw- 
para; the unprepared colors ;° pappuaka, the prepared colors ;*-av6n, the 
flowers ;“ ypadis, the style; and izoypadis, the pencil.” The outline, 
or rude delineation of the picture, was called brorimwots, broypady, 
ox, and cxcaypagia ;” and the finished portrait, eixév.? 
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CHAP. XXV. 
The Dress of the Greeks. 
IN ancient times, the Greeks went with their heads uncovered ;/ 


but afterwards they used hats, which were called zido.,* mia, or 
mAlia.? 


FEMALE DRESSES. 


7 Tages 


SN il 
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Women, however, had their heads always covered. The coverings 
and ornaments of the head of a Grecian female were the following :-— 
kadurrpa, a veil;° dumvét, a fillet, with which the hair was tied 3? xpi- 
Seuvor, a veil, which came down from the head to the shoulders ;¢ 
kexpvpados, anet, in which the hair was inclosed ;/ pérpa, a fillet, in 
which the hair of some women, commonly less refined, was bound ;# 
_ émtaOoogerddvn, a particular kind of net with which the heads of some 
females were decorated, and which was intended to excite laughter.” 

It has been before observed that some Athenians wore in their 
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hair golden grasshoppers, called in Greek rérreyas,’ and which were 
intended to show the greatness and antiquity of their extraction, and 


that they were airdéxOores, sprung from the same earth. 


In the most 


ancient times, women given to luxury wore on the head a higher fil- 


let, which was called: oredavn dWyry.! 


pended ear-rings, 
‘they also adorned 
Oppos? , 


The covering of the body was denominated in Greek 
ral terms of é06))s,? EoOnua,’ and gnats, 


From their ears were sus- 


which were called éppzara,™ évérea,” and EduKes.? 
their necks with a necklace, which was called 


by the gene- 
and by the poets eipa.‘ 


The inner garment, both of men and women, was yirwy, a tunic ;* 
and they who did not wear an inner garment, were called povdrerdor, 


having one garment.” 
KiTava évdvecbat, 
sometimes to put on armour.’ 


Xirwv dpGoorddios was a floating tunic ;” and 
signifies to be clothed with any covering,® and 


Women of opulence and rank wore tunics which were fastened from 
the shoulders to the hands with several gold or silver buckles, called 


in Greek wepdvar’ and méprat.4 
denominated éyxvedov Xirwmoy, 
TwVLOY), 


that descended to the mid-leg,¢ 
vered them. 


The same persons had also a robe 
which whether worn as an inner (y:- 
or outer garment (iudrcoy), is uncertain. 

In general, the Greeks were contented with throwing over a tunic, 
a mantle which almost entirely co- 


Only country people, 


or persons without education, 


tucked up the different parts of their dress above the knee.@ 
It may be observed that, in the form and disposition of the several 


parts of dress, the men were expected to study 
women to unite elegance with taste. 
nian women was, first, a white tunic, 


tons over the shoulders, 
sash,* and which 


decency, and the 
The usual dress of the Athe- 
which was fastened with but- 


closely bound under the bosom with a broad 
descended in waving folds down to the heels vo 


secondly, a shorter robe, confined round the waist by a broad rib- 


band,? and, like the tunic, border 


edgings of different colors,’ 
covered only a part of the 


ed at the bottom with stripes or 
and sometimes it had sleeves which 
arm ; 


and, thirdly, a robe, which was 


sometimes worn gathered up like a scarf, and at other times suffered 
to unfold itself over the body, the contours and proportions of which 
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it was peculiarly well adapted to display. The Athenian women 
painted their eye-brows black, and applied to their faces a layer of 
ceruse or white lead, with deep tints of rouge.’ They sprinkled over 
their hair, which was.crowned with flowers,* a yellow-colored pow- 
der.’ In proportion as they wished to increase or lessen their stature, 
they wore higher or lower heels to their shoes.” 

The dress of the Spartan women consisted in a tunic, or kind of 
short shift, and a robe which descended to the heels.” The girls, 
who were obliged to employ every moment of their time in wrestling, 
running, leaping, and other laborious exercises, commonly wore a 
light garment without sleeves,’ which was fastened over the shoulders 
with clasps,’ and which a girdle confined,’ and prevented from falling 
below the knee.” The lower part was open on each side, so that half 
the body was naked.‘ Thus Lycurgus accustomed the youth of 
Sparta to blush only at vice ;* and modesty, deprived of a part of its 
veil,“ was respected by both sexes, and the women of Lacedemon 
were distinguished for the purity of their manners. A Spartan 
woman appeared in public with her face uncovered till she was mar- 
ried ;_ but after her marriage, as she was to seek to please her hus- 
band only, she never went abroad without a veil.’ 

In public the Theban women concealed their faces, and discovered 
only their eyes; their hair was knotted-upon their heads, and their 
feet were confined in purple slippers, so small as to leave them almost 
entirely bare.” i 

Among the Spartans, kings, magistrates, and the lowest of the citi- 
zens, could not be distinguished by external appearance.” They 
wore a very short” and very coarse woollen tunic, over which they 
threw a mantle or large cloak.’ On their feet they wore sandals, or 
shoes, commonly of a red color. Castor and Pollux, two heroes of 
Lacedamon, were represented with caps, which, when joined at the 
bottom, resembled the egg from which it was pretended they derived 
their origin. Caps of the same form were worn by the Spartans. 
“<The Lacedemonians,” said the poet Antiphanes, ‘‘ are no longer 
invincible; the nets in which they bind their hair are dyed purple.” 

‘Iudreov, sometimes called ¢épos,? which in Latin was denominated 
pallium, was the exterior robe of the men among the Greeks,° as was. 
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To put on the ddpos or ipdrioy is said 
and dvaadAeobar ; 


* and more frequently we meet 


with avaPedXcoOat ipdriov én’ aptorepa, and émt deka, to throw the 
garment over the left arm, and the right arm.‘ Hence it obtained 
the names of dvaBcdacoy or &vafor),2 meptPdArator,* mepef3orr, mept- 


BAnua,* and apreyovn.* 


XAaiva was a thicker external robe, which was worn in cold wea- 
ther,’ and which was sometimes am\ols, single,” and sometimes durdi, 


double.” 


PacvdAns,° pattorns, parrdvns, Or gevdAns, a cloak, which was nearly 


round without sleeves, and was 


Ajjéos, Anddptor, and Aniddpior, 
sexes,’ and was suitable for warm weather. 


used in cold or rainy weather.? 
was a 


garment common to both 


"Egeorpis was a kind of great coat, which was made of the skins of 
goats,‘ and which was also called paydvas, and Bijppor™ or Bippov. * 


TpiBwr and rpiféreov was the cloak of 
persons,” and was a threadbare and light garment.* 


philosophers? and of ‘poor 


It was also 


anciently worn by lawyers and judges; and it is said to have been 
used by Epaminondas and Agesilaus. 


’"Exwpis was a short female 
shoulders,* 


garment, which was thrown over the 


Ilézhos was an exterior robe worn by women, and sometimes also 
by men.’ Zéazrpov, a girdle, likewise belonged to females ;* ‘it is 
said by some to be the clasp or other instrument used in binding the 


girdle.4 


2rody was a long garment, which reached to the heels. 3 
Kazwvd«n was a slave’s robe, which was bordered at the bottom 


with the skin of a sheep.° 


"EZwpis was also a slave’s garment, which had only ove sleeve,‘ and 


which served both for a tunic and a cloak.¢ 


It was not, however, 


continued entirely to slaves, but was sometimes worn. by others.” 


-41Td.ib. Avlian. Var. Hist. i. 16. 
¢ Suid. in *AvaBdAAe ; Aristoph. Vesp. 
v. 1147. 
J Athen. i. 18. 
& Lucian. Hermot. 
4 Suidas in hac voce. 
# Schol. Theocrit. Idyll. ii, 19.° Hero- 
dian. iv. 7. seg. 5. 
* Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, seg. 5. 
‘ Suid. in hac voce; Hom. Il, 2’. v. 
221. Odys. %. v. 529. 487. 
m Td. Il. w’. v. 230. 
" Id. ib, x’. v. 134. Odys. 7’. v. 226. 
Poll. vil. 13: seg. 47. 
° Suid. in hac voce. 
P Hor. i. epist. 11. v. 18. Juvenal. Sat. 
v. v. 79. 
7 Poll, vii. 13. seg. 49, 
* Schol. Aristoph. Av. v. 716 et 916, 
§ Poll. vii. 13. seg. 61. 
* Suid. in hac voce. 


“ Artemid. ii. 3. Suid. in hac voce. 

’ Lucian. Vit. Auct., Bis Accusat. 
Athen. iv. 28. 

” Aristoph. Plut. v. 714. 8432 &c. 

* Schol. Aristoph. ad Plut. v. 714, 
Lucian. Dialog. Mort. 

Y Schol. Aristoph, ad Vesp, v. 31. Az- 
lian. Var. Hist. v. 5. vii. 13. j 

* Athen, lib. xiii. Poll. |. vii. seg. 49. 

@ Hom. Il. ¢. v. 289 et 442. Eustath, 
ad Il. p’. 

P30. 10, ea 

¢. Hom. Odys. &’. v.38. 

¢ Eustath. ad Odys. 

¢ Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. y. 719, et Schol. 
in hune loc. Lysistr. v. 1153. Suidas. 

Ff Schol. Aristoph. ad Vesy. v, 442. 
Suid. in hac voce. 

& Hesych. in ’Efwyls. 

* Ailian. Var. Hist. lib. ix. cap. 84. 
Xenoph. Memer. lib, ii. cap, 7. seg. 5. 
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, Bairn} and 5:¢0épa,* was a shepherd’s garment, which was made of 
SINS 6: bthioy cath” Gaur Lae ScaiQuakAcods dee: tw Bnathathiogan 
"EyxouPwpa was a cloak used by shepherds, girls,4.and slaves.™))» 
» XAapvs-was a military garment, which was worn.over the tunic, 
the cuirass, &c. ;” and it was also used by young men, women, «c.? 
XAavis was a fine thin robe? Kpoxwros and xpoxwrioy,,was of a 
saffron color, and was,a garment worn, by, women,’ by Bacchus,’ sand 
by Hercules when in the service of Omphale ;*, and. hence. the pro- 
verb, yaAy xpoxwrov, which signifies to confer an honor on an.un- 
worthy person, Zupperpia was a robe which reached. to the ‘ancles, 
and was sometimes denominated yiroy, rodijpns, a. garment that. came 
down to the feet ;‘ it was worn by women, and had,no,train,.” / Oé- 
ptorpoy, or Oepiorpioy, was a thin garment worn. in summer.’ . ¥ 
Zzpddtoy Wasa round zone, or a kind of kerchief worn by, women 
over their breasts. It was sometimes. called, pacray, évdupa, the 
covering of the breasts ;” sometimes rain pacray ;* sometinies sim- 
ply ravia, and also ornOddecpos, and cory Tous, pagouvs Kelovea.4 
Hence a woman thus covered was said. to be Balt2wyos, well girded... 
WédXcov was a bracelet, with which the Grecian women adorned 
their hands and arms.” _., nae . ee . 
The coverings of the feet were called by the general name of tzo- 
Shara, shoes,* which were tied under the soles of the feet with 
thongs or cords, denominated by the Greeks. iuavres. To put on 
shoes was termed in Greek trodeiy ;> and to take them off, Xue and 
dzodve.< Shoes were also called réduka by the poets.’ | 3 
AréBaGpa were shoes common both to men and women.’ ‘ 
_ YarSaraJ or cardadra,£ were shoes which were anciently peculiar 
to heroines,* and to opulent and gay women.’ , otha Adj 
_ Brairas,* and Pdraddes,’ were a kind of shoes chiefly worn.im the 
house. . Hence (Aavrody signifies to bind or beat with a shoe.” 
KovizoSes were shoes which. were like the last,” and which were 
low and slender.? — 
Tlep,Gapises were shoes worn by women of rank.’ Some say that 
they were worn by maid-servants.? 


* Theocrit. Idyll. iii. v. 25, et Schol. in = Pausan. Eliac. ‘lian. Var. Hist. ii. 
hunc loc. Idyll. v. v.15. cum Schol.et 14. Suid. inv. 


Hesych. in Bairy. @ Aristot. Polit. i. 6. 
k Aristoph. Nub, v. 72. Theophrast. 6 Alian. Var. Hist. i. 18. Aristoph. 
Charact. Ethic. cap. v. wep) dypouxias. Ecclesiaz. v. 269. 
t Varro in Frag. ex libro de Liberis  ¢ Id, Thesm. v. 1194. Lysistr. v. 949. 
educandis, 4 Hom. Il. p’. v. 44. Odys. #’. v. 23, 
m Poll. lib. iv. cap. 18. seg. 119. e Poll. vii. 22. seg. 90. 
» Elian. Var. Hist. lib. xiv. cap. 10. f Hom. Hymn. in Mercur. prim. v.79. 
° Ovid. Met. lib. v. v. 51. g Lucian. Diall. Meretr. 
P Menand. Fragm. ’% Td. Dial. Deor. 
@ Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. v. 874. tAClian. Var. Hist. lib. i. cap. 18. 
* Aristoph. Ran. v. 46. k Aristoph. Equit. v. 885. Atlian. Var. 
* & Lucian. , Hist. vi. 11. 
# Poll. lib. vii. cap. 13. seg. 54. ! Hesych. 
“ Hesych. m Hesych. Terent. Eun. v. 8. 4. 
v Idem. Clem. Alex. Pedag. ii. 11. . 
w Aristoph, Thesmoph., v. 146. ° Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. v. $43. 
* Anacreon Od, xx.~ b i P Id. Lysistr. v. 45. 48. 
¥ Achill. Tat. i. 7 Poll. vii. 22. seg. 92. 


Antiq. of Gr. 32 
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Kpnrides were a kind of shoes,” whence are derived the Roman 
crepide.’ By some they are said to have been woru by the military 
They were also called dpzides.” 

"ApBuda were large aud easy shoes, which came up to the ancles.” 

Tlepstxat were female shoes,” which were of a white color, and 
were worn by courtezans.* Some, however, think that they were a 
kind of mean shoes, and not worn by harlots. 

Aakwrixai,? and dpurdatdes,* were Spartan shoes, and of a red 
color.? 

KapBarivat were coarse shoes worn by peasants.’ 

"EuBarac were shoes used by comedians.° 

K6@opvoc were buskins, or a kind of shoes worn by tragedians,? and 
were suited to each foot. They were also called éuGddes.f 

The skins of wild beasts which they killed in the chase served the 
primitive Greeks for covering; but not knowing the art of preparing 
these skins, they wore them quite rough, and with the hair on. The 
only ornament which they could invent was to wear the fur on the 
outside.’ ‘The sinews of animals served them for thread; and they 
used thorns instead of needles and bodkins.’ 

Flax,* cotton,’ and, above all, wool, were the materials of which — 
the garments of the latter Athenians were usually made. The tunic 
was formerly of linen ;” but it was afterwards made of cotton. The 
common people wore a cloth which had not been dyed, and which 
would wash. The rich usually preferred cloths of various colors; 
and they particularly esteemed those dyed in scarlet, by means of 
little seeds of a reddish color, gathered from a certain shrub; but 
they set a still greater value on purple,” and especially on the cloths 
of a very deep red with a mixture of the violet. 

The Athenians used very light dresses in summer.’ In winter some 
wore large robes imported from Sardes, the cloth of which, manufac- 
tured at Ecbatana in Media, was covered with thick flocks of wool to 
defend the wearers from the cold” They had also stuffs embroidered 
with gold ;? and others worked with the most beautiful flowers in 
their natural colors ;7 but these were employed only in the vestments 
with which they covered the statues of the gods,’ or for the dresses 
of the actors at the theatres. To prevent modest women from wear- 


* Alian. Var. Hist. ix. 3.° Herodian. 


iv. 8. 

s Aul. Gell. xiii, 21. 

# Valer. Max. ix. 1. 4, 

“ Poll. vii. 22. seg. 85. Hesych. 

* Eurip. Orest. v. 140. Hercul. Fur. v. 
1304. Hesych. 

w Aristoph. Nub. v. 151. et Schol. 

* Poll, lib. vii. cap. 22. seg. 92. 

y Aristoph. Vesp. v. 1153. cum Schol. 

2 Hesych. in vocibus. a 

@ Poll. vii. 22. seg. 88. 

® Xenoph. Exped. iv. 
cian. Schol. ad Philopseud. 

¢ Poll. lib. vii. cap. 22. seg. 91. 

¢ Tertull. de Spectace. xiii. 

¢ Xenoph. Hist. Gree. lib, ii. Lucian, 


Hesych. Lu- 


in Pseudolog. Schol. Aristoph. ad Ran. 
v. 47. 

f Id. ib. ad Ecclesiaz. v. 47. 

& Diodor. Sicul. lib. ii, Pausan. lib. 
vii. cap. 1. 

4 Td. lib. x. cap. 38. 

* Hesiod. Oper. v. 544. 

* Poll. lib, vii. cap. 16. 

‘Id. ib. cap. 17. Pausan. lib. v. vii. 

™ Thucyd. lib. i. cap. 6. : 

* Plut. Alcibiade. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Av. v. 716. 

P Aristoph. Vesp. v. 1182. 

7 Poll, lib. iv. cap. 18. seg. 116. 

* Plat. de Rep. lib. viii. 

§ Aristot. Afcon., Alian. libs i. c. 20. 

* Poll. lib, iv. cap. 18. seg. 116. 
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_ing them, the laws directed that they should be worn by females of 
loose reputation. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Grecian Money, Weights, and Measures. 


THE ancient Athenian coins were remarkable for an extreme 
coarseness of engraving, and for the most hideous of all devices. 
The figure of au owl was commonly chosen for such purposes, as if it 
had been intended to select the least graceful of ail animated forms. 
The ancients were fully sensible of the vitiated taste which prevailed 
in the fabrication of the Athenian money ; and the philosopher Zeno 
has compared it to a discourse composed of rustic phrases and inele- 
gant expressions.” From a spirit of parsimony, the treasurers of the 
state allowed such trifling wages for coining, that no capital artists 
“ever offered their services. 

Though the Athenians possessed mines of copper at Colonos, yet 
they were so unwilling to employ this metal as specie, that they pre- 
ferred gratifying their taste or vanity by cutting silver into such 
small pieces that they were sometimes mistaken for scales of fishes.’ 
Money of that quality was very unfit for the purposes of commerce ; 
it might be easily mislaid, and could not be found without difficulty. 
Very small pieces of silver must probably have circulated, when the. 
use of copper was exploded. Afterwards, however, the Athenians 
were induced to allow a coinage of copper; though Dionysius the 
orator obtained the surname of the man of brass, because he made a 
long discourse on the necessity of copper money.” They coined 
pieces of copper, which were not worth more than the eighth part of 
an obolus, or three-fourths of a farthing in English.” In Greece, 
gold was extremely scarce, and was brought from .Lybia and from 
Macedonia, where the peasants collected the small pieces which were 
washed down by the rains from the neighbouring mountains.” Ac- 
cording to some, the largest piece of gold that was coined weighed 
two drachms, and was worth twenty silver drachms, or fifteen shil- 
lings in English ;* but others think there were larger coins of gold. 

The silver coins were most common, and were of different value. 
Above the drachm, which consisted of six oboli, were the didrachma 
or double drachma, and the tetradrachma or quadruple drachma ; 
below it were the semi-drachma, and the pieces of five, four, three, 
and two oboli, the obolus, and the semi-obolus.” 

Apayp}, drachma, as if Spaypi, was a thing taken or apprehended 
by the hand, from dparropar, as a handful of six oboli, to which it was 
equal.’ In reckoning sums, the Greeks used drachme, which were 


« Diog. Laert, Vit. Zenonis. y Thucyd. lib. iv. cap. 105. Aristot. 
v Aristophanes. Strab. Geograph. lib. vu. 
w Id, Ran. v. 737. ‘Ecclesiaz. v. 810. z Hesych. in xpus. - 
Athen. xv. 3. _ © Poll. lib. ix, cap. 6. 
“« Poll. lib, ix. cap. 6. | > Eustath. in Il. a’. 


a 
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coined both of silver and gold; -but if it was not otherwise specified, 
the silver coin is understood. The value of the drachma cannot be 
exactly ascertained. It is, however, generally computed at 73d. 
though some reckon it at Sid. The drachma was divided ‘into 
eighteen xepdria or silique, as well as into six oboli. In different 
parts of Greece were different drachms. The drachma Aginza is 
commonly reckoned equal to 1% of an Attic drachm, or ten Attic 
oboli :? the Athenians called it mayxeiay, thick;° and it was the pay 
of a horseman even among ‘the Athenians’ Mention is also made of 
the Corinthian drachw,’ the value of which is uncertain, though some’ 
suppose it equal to the Attic drachm. A drachm was the hundredth 
part of a mina ;” and it was a weight as well as a coin. 

Besides the tetradrachm, which was called the ydadz, owl, were 
coined pentadrachms’ and hexadrachms ;* and in some authors we 
find the word pentecontadrachm, or fifty drachms,’ which, if a silver 
coin, must have been very large. 

It may be necessary to distinguish two kinds of tetradrachms : 
those which were more ancient were struck about the time of Peri: 
cles, or perhaps not till the end of the Peloponnesian war; and those 
which. were posterior to that era. Both had on one side the head of 
Minerva, and on the reverse an owl. On the latter coins, the owl 
stood on a vase; and they also bore upon them names or monograms, 
and sometimes both. The more ancient tetradrachms were of a ruder 
workmanship, less in diameter, and thicker than the others. The re- 
verses exhibited traces more or less evident of the square form which 
was given to money in the earlier ages. The less ancient tetra- 
drachms were current during four or five centuries, and were much 
more numerous than the former, from which they differed in the 
shape, workmanship, monograms, names of magistrates, and  espe- 
cially in the rich ornaments with which the head of Minerva was 
decorated. On each side of the helmet of the goddess, a griffin was 
represented.” The Athenian tetradrachms had no date. 

When the word dpyvpiov is found joined with a number, drachms 
are to be understood.” . 4éi 

Mention is made of Bois, the ox, a coin so denominated from the 
figure impressed on it. It is reckoned of equal value with the di- 
drachm,’® and was coined both of gold and silver.” This:coin was 
perhaps the most ancient of any in Greece, and is supposed to have 
been known to Homer, who seems to allude to it when he speaks of 
Glaucus exchanging his golden armor, worth one hundred oxen, for 
the’ brazen armor of Diomedes; but, in that case, the armor could 
not have been entirely of gold, because a Gots was of the value of a 
didrachma only. 


¢ Hesychius. ® Hesych. Aristot. Gconomic, lib. ii. 
4 Poll. lib, ix... ? Plat. Poll, 

¢ Id. ib. - m Pausan. lib. i. cap. 24. 

f Thucyd. lib, v. ™ Athen, lib. iv. 

la. Bay ten. ° Poll. lib. ix. 

4 Plat. Solone. . P Schol. Homer. 


* Pollux. 
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’"OPords, obolus, was a coin so denominated from a spit, because it 
was of an oblong form. 

Xadxds was a small brass coin, the sixth part of an obolus;? di- 
chalcus, the third part of an obolus. | 

Mention is made of the Aexrdv,’ which was the seventh part of an 
obolus. cies 

The crarijp, so called from weighing, was both a silver and gold 
coin, but most commonly the latter. It was of different weights and 
names, according to the different princes and states by whom it was 
coined. The stater aureus weighed two Attic drachms, and was 
worth 12. 0s. 9d. The stater Cyzicenus, the stater Philippi, and the 
stater Alexandri, were each of the value of 18s. 1d. in English. The 
stater Daricus and the stater Croesi were each of the value of 
11. 12s. 33d. 2 

The following coins are also mentioned in authors : 

Képn, the maid,‘ so called from the figure of Pallas; of the value 
of a tetradrachm. . fe 

Xeddvn, the shell," so called from its type; of uncertain value. > 

YipBoror, symbolum, a small coin? of uncertain value. sf 

Aeris,” so called from its smallness, equal to 13 of the ceratium, 
which was one third of the obolus. 

EiOcia, a semi-drachm, or triobulus.* 

KéiSaPos, one-eighti of an eutheia.’ | 

KparéradXos, crapatallus, equal to eight eutheiz, and consequently 
to a tetradrachm.” | 

Toorejvor,” troeezenium, having a Pallas on one side, and a trident 
on the reverse ; of uncertain value. 

KédAvGos,’ supposed equal to the Roman sestertius.. 

KéaAdvvor,’ a small coin of uncertain value. 

KodtpBov,? colymbum, of uncertain value. 

Képua,? a small coin fit to exchange a greater; and hence xepuaré- 
Ce, to exchange money. 

DédrXus,/ a sort of obolus. es 

Anpapértor, so called from Demareta, the wife of Gelon.¢ 

Airpa, which signifies libra, a pound weight; the name also.of a 
small coin, equal to an Aginean obolus.” . 

Odyyia, the uncia, borrowed by the Sicilians from the Roman libra.‘ 

KoSpavrns, quadrans, the fourth part of an obolus.* 

Td, a small piece of coin used proverbially. 

"Accdptov, used for the as, and sometimes for the obolus.’ 

TléAavop, equal to four chalci.” 


6 Hesych. Poll. lib. iii. et vii. 


q Suidas. 

r Tdem. e Id, lib. ix. 

& Pollux; Suidas. ‘ @ Suidas. 

¢ Poll. lib. ix, ¢ Idem. | 
“Td.ib. f Hesych. in voce kodpdvr7s. 
v Id. ib. & Poll. lib, ix. 

w L, Celius lib. x. cap. 2. h Td! ib. 

x Poll. lib. ix. my * Td. ib. 

y Id. ib. k Hesychius. 

z Id. ib. ? Suidas. 


@ Pausan. Corinth iacis. m Hesychius. 
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’Oborxai, Cretan oboli.” 

Novuéa, from nummus, interpreted also oboli.’ 

Médcoca, an obolus.? 

The great number of states into which Greece was divided, occa- 
sioned a great variety in the names of coins. 

Mra, the Attic mina, contained one hundred drachmz or denarii, 
At first, the old Attic mina consisted of seventy-five drachmz, buat 
was afterwards increased to one hundred by Solon.’ | 

Tadavrov, the talent, commonly signifies in Homer a balance. 
However, it usually denotes either a weight or a sum of money; and 
its value differed according to the different ages or countries in which 
it was used. Every talent consisted of sixty minw; but the talent 
differed in weight according to the different mine and drachme of 
which it was composed. There was an ancient Attic talent which 
consisted of eighty minz ;’ but the lesser Attic talent contained only 
sixty Attic mine.’ The talent of Agina, so called from the island 
fEgina on the coast of Greece, contained six thousand Aginzan 
drachme, or ten thousand Attic drachme.’. Another talent, much 
more ancient and of less value than these, was that which may be 
called the Homeric talent of gold,” supposed to be equal to three 
Attic aurei: some reckon it worth twenty-four drachme;? and 
though, perhaps, of uncertain value, it is thought to have been an 
inconsiderable sum. 


The following table exhibits the computation of money among the 
Greeks ; 


£. 8. d..g. fi a hd: 

Lepton . : - 0 0 0 0 84] 500dr.or5 mine , 16 111 

Chalcus . «0 0 0 O H]1000dr.orlOm 32 5 10 

Dichalcus . - 0 0 O 1 {8009 dr. or 30 m. 4 96 17 6 
Hemiobolus ‘ - 0 0 O 2 ¥ | 6000 dr. or 60 m. made Q 
Obolus, the sixth part ; 0011 3 a talent. $ 

of a drachma 1 talen ‘ . 193 15 0O 

1 drachma - 007 8 ots aed ° . 397 10 0 

2dr.ordidrachm . 0 1 3 2 a : 581 5 0 

3 dr. or tridrachm Oras es ; 968 15 0 

4 dr, ortetradrachm 0 2 7 O 10t. . ‘ : 1937 10 0 

5 dr. or pentadrachm 0 3 2 3 QD ites eye , 3875 0 0 

6 dr. ° . - O 310 2 30t . ° . 5812 10 0 

7 dr. . . «0.4 6 1 50t. . . . 9687 10 0 

10 dr. : . 0 6 5 2 7Ot. # - 13562 10 O 

20 dr ° . - 01211 O 100 t . . 19375 0 0O 

30 dr . - 019.4) 2 1000t. . ° - 193750 0 90 

50 dr. ° . ob 12° 8 2 5000t. . . - 968750 0 O 

100 dr. or 1 mina Pare a. 20 10000t. . ‘ 1937500 0 0 


It is observable that the lesser coins, as the lepton, chalcus, &c. 
were generally of brass, except the drachma and the didrach, which 
were of silver. 


* Hesych. S Suidas ; Poll, lib. ix. 
° Idem. ‘ A, Gellius; Pollux. 
P Idem. « Pollux. 

? Plut. Solone. » Eustath. in Iliad. 


Y Liv. lib, xxxvili. 
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-The following are Grecian weights reduced to English Troy weight : 
lb. oz dwt. gts. Ib. © oz dwt. grs. dec. 
Drachma 0 0 6 2% 0 oO .2..16.. 9 
Mina 1 1 0 4 # bo ; 1 1 10 10 
Talent 65 0 12 5 #8 67 7 5 0 


The greater weights reduced to English Troy weight : 


Libra | ~~ 
Mina Attica communis . 
Mina Attica Medica : 
Talentum Atticum commune 


° *e 


Ib.° 


oz. dwt. grs. 

- 0° 10 18 136 
© O° 11 7 16% 
ok! ba 2 11 10% 
56 «11 0 174 


The Greeks had different kinds of stadia, but the most common 
was that known by the name of the Olympian stadium, and was 


equal to 


Eng. Mil. 
0 


Far. 


0 


_ Yds. 


201 


Grecian feet reduced to English: 


1 Grecian foot 


10 Gr. ft. 
20 Gy. ft. 
30 Gr. ft. 
40 Gr. ft. 
50 Gr. ft. 
100 Gr. ft. 
200 Gr. ft. 
300 Gr. ft. 
400 Gr, ft. 
500 Gr. ft. 
600 Gr. ft. 


Oe use.) © ee. Ce 


Decim. 


4278 


Eng. Ft. In. Dee. 
-e 1 0 0786 
oe 0 7860 
oT aU Loree 
- 380 2 3580 
- 40 3 1440 
- 50: 3 9300 
- 100 7 8600 
- 201 8S £7200 
- 301 11 5800 
- 402 7 4400 
. 503 3 3000 
- 603 11 1600 


Eng. Mil. Fur. Yds. Dec. 


1 Gr. Ol. stad. 


10 Gr. stad, 
20 Gr, stad. 
50 Gr. stad. 
100 Gr. stad. 
500 Gr. stad. 


1000 Gr. stad. 


0 


5000 Gr. stad, 
10000 Gr. stad. 
12000 Gr. stad. 
15000 Gr. stad. 
20000 Gr, stad. 


Qawemwrwwn =o 


201 
34 
68 

171 

122 

173 

127 

199 
58 
92 
33 

8 


- A278 
278 
556 
39 
78 
9 
8 
0 


The following are Grecian measures of length reduced to English 
Paces Ft. In. Dec. 


Dactylus, or digit 
Doron, or dochme 


Lichas |... 
Orthodoron 
Spithame 
Tlovs, foot 


2 


Paces Ft. In. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


—) 


mpooooeo 


ee anaoe 


Dec. 
75544) 
02183 
55464 
31012, 
0656} - 
0875 


Tlvyph, cubit 
Tlvyov . 


Tijxus, larger cubit 


"Opyuid, pace 


Srddios avaAds 


Milion . 


° 0 
; 0 
0 
. 0 
- 100° 
« 805 


Om Ge ee 
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The plethron, or acre, contained 1444, or, according to some, 
10000 square feet ; and the aroura was half the plethron. 


The following are Attic measures of capacity for liquids, reduced 
to English wine measure: 


Cochlearion 
Cheme . 
Mystron . 
Conche 

Cyathus . 
Oxybaphon 
Cotyle 

Xestes . 
Chous . 
Metretes 


Gal. 
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The following are Attic measures of ae for dry goods, re- 
duced to English corn measure ; 
: ' Pecks Gals. Pts. Sol. In. Dec. 


Cochlearion ¢ 0 0 0 0 2763, 
Cyathus . suai 0 0 2 . 7634 
Oxybaphon . 0 0 0 4 1443 
Cotyle ; Dict oo a6 eee 
Xestes . : 0 0 0 33 158 
Chenix . 0 0 1 15 7053 
Medimnus 4 0 6 3 501 
FINIS. 
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AN INDEX 


OF 


REMARKABLE THINGS. 


A. 


ABR, a city of Phocis, oracle of Apollo at, 243 

Abdication of children 479, 480 

Academy at Athens 16, 17. 489 

Accent, Greek marks of, by whom invented, and for what purpose 
471 

Achilles, why so often called by Homer wéSas d«ds 319 

Adonis, festival in memory of, 276 

Adoption of children at Sparta 180. at Athens 483, 484 

Adulteries, Athenian laws relating to, 128, 129 

fgeon invented ships of war 386 

ABginensians invented ships 384 

Hischylus, works of, not to be brought on the stage 100 

Affairs, military, Athenian laws relating to, 128, 129 

Agesilaus, oracle regarding, 143. in what manner interpreted by 
Lysander 144. how explained afterwards ib. 

Agis, one of the compilers of the Spartan laws 160 

Altars, different kinds of, 193. forms of, 194. consecration of, 195. 
where erected 196. esteemed so sacred as to be a refuge for male- 
factors ib. placed near graves 440 

Amphiaraiis, oracle of, 247, 248 

Amphictyonic Council, by whom founded 48. had jurisdiction over all 
Greece 49. where held, and in what its chief duties consisted 49, 
50. till what time it existed 50, 51 

Amphion’s lyre said to have raised the walls of Thebes 536 

Animals offered in sacrifice 207, 208 

Antidotes against love 447, 448 

Apollo, the epithets by which he was designated 187. oracles of, 
234—244. what gift he bestowed on Trophonius and Agamedes, 
who requested of him the best thing that could happen to man 245, 
honored with offerings of hair at marriages 457. sacrificed to im- 
mediately after mourning 438 

Apparel, Spartan laws relating to, 168—170. of soldiers 349. of 
mourners 425 

Archers 336 

Antiq. of Gr. " 4A 
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Archons at Athens 34—37 

Areopagus, court of, 61. origin of the name, and where it assembled 
ib. at what period, and by whom founded ib. qualification and 
number of its members 62. its reputation, power, and duties 62, 
63. its remarkable decision 63. took cognizance of all matters of 
religion, and the introduction of new ceremonies 64. the time of its 
assembling 64, 65. mode of its proceedings 65, 66. decree neces- 
sary in the introduction of foreign worship 189, members of, not 
allowed to write a comedy 108 i 

Armies of the Greeks, in what manner formed and divided 352, &c. 
marshalled 365 

Armor of horsemen and horses 337 

Arms, by whom invented 340. different sorts of, 341. how adorned 
ib. inverted at funerals 377. dedicated to the gods @b. 

Arrows, their names 346. of what made ib. 

Art of painting 538, &c. 

Assemblies of the Athenians 51. at what time, and in what places 
held 51—53. who had the management of them 53. people com- 
pelled to attend, 54. sacrifices at, ib. proceedings in, 55, 56. laws 
relating to, 106, 107 

7 Spartans were of two kinds, the greater and the 
less 156. regulated the succession to the Spartan throne tb, con- 
voked at first by the kings and senators, and afterwards by the 
ephori ib. where held ib. at what time convened 76. manner of dis- 
cussing matters, and of voting 157. law relating to, 178 

Assemblies, Spartan, for public repasts 157. food used at, 158. ex- 
penses how defrayed 159 

Asylum granted to many temples, altars, and statues 196. sometimes 
evaded 197. origin of, 198 , 

Athenians, denominations of the, 1. wore golden grasshoppers in their 
hair ib. by whom taught the art of building houses 2. their citizens 
19. tribes 23, 24. boroughs 24. public assemblies 51, &c. their 
religious disposition 81. punishments 89, &c. rewards 93, 94. 
laws 95, &c. worshipped unknown gods 189. exceeded all others 
in the number of their gods and festivals 275. their cavalry 338. 
archers ib. commanders, &c. 350. heralds 361. fleets 401. fune- 
rals 420. marriages 450. divorces 464, adulteries 465. midwives 
A76. frugality 498. coins 547 

Athens, city of, its different names 1. circumference of the, 1, 2. 
citadel of, 2. public treasury of, 5. lower city of, ib. gates of, 6. 
streets of, 6, 7. temples of, 3,4. 7—11. forums of, 12, 13. public 
halls of, 13. theatres of the, 17, 18. harbours of the, 18, 1 

Atlas said to have invented ships 384 

Author of dreams 254 . 

Authority of the Spartan kings 145. of the Spartan senate 148. of 
the ephori 151, 152 | 


B. 


Bachelors at Lacedemon incurred various penalties 165. 448, 449 
Backstays in ships 396 


REMARKABLE THINGS. 


or 
on 
or 


Balearian slingers 348 

Ballast used in ships 398 | 

Balls of brass employed in giving sentence in judicial proceedings at 
Athens 78 

Banquets not frequented by mourners 424 

Barley bran used in exciting love 445 

Baths 505 : 

Beaks of ships 397 

Beans used in giving sentence in judicial proceedings at Athens 78 

Bear star, guide of mariners 403 

Belts used by soldiers 342 

Betrayers of their country, treatment of, after death 414 

Betrothing in marriage, different forms of, 451, 452 

Birds offered in sacrifice 208. divination by, 260, &c. 

Bitches, bones of hungry, used in philters 445 

Black worn by mourners 425 

Blood, used in lustrating the places in which assemblies met 54. 
of doves used in philters 445 

Boatswain 403 

Bodies, how placed upon funeral piles 429. bones of, how distin- 
guished when consumed to ashes 431. washed and anointed 419 

Bones of snakes and toads used for exciting love 445 

Boxing, exercise of, 322 

Boys, Athenian laws relating to, 121. how loved 442, 443. instructed 
in arts and discipline 488. in music, philology, and philosophy 489 

Spartan, at the age of seven years were enrolled. in classes 136. 
at the age of eighteen admitted into the number of the ephebi 7. 
allowed to attend some of the Spartan feasts 158. their dress 168. 
in what games they exercised 175. were whipped in the temple of 
Diana 176, 177 

Brass used instead of iron in armor 340 

Brauronia, a surname of Diana, in whose honor a festival denomi- 
nated Brauronia was observed 283, 284 

Breakfast 491 

Breast-plates of soldiers 342 

Bride, in what manner conducted to her husband’s house 458, 459 

Bridges or stairs in ships 393 

Bucklers 343. carefully preserved 382. used for carrying the dead 
bodies of soldiers 377. for placing infants on 477 

Burial, earnestly desired 412. denied to some 414, 415. time of, 422. 
place of, what called 424. how practised by the Spartans 163 _ 

Burning the dead, manner of, 429, 430. antiquity of, 428. occasion 
of, 429 

Business, Athenian laws relating to, 128 

Buskins 546 

Buying and selling, Athenian laws relating to, 126, Spartan laws, 
177 


C. 
Cables of ships 393, 394 
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Castalian fountain, oracle of Apollo near the, 244 

Castor and Pollux, temple of, 7. why they were said to be hatched 
from an egg 470 3 

Cecrops founded the city of Athens 1. gave name to the citadel 2. 
in his time the court of Areopagus existed 61. whether he was the 
first that offered the ox in sacrifice 208. is said by some to have 
instituted marriage 448 

Celibacy in men was deemed infamous by the Spartans 165 

Cenotaphs 435 i 

Ceramicus, at Athens, whence it received its name 12. in one of its 
galleries were placed portraits of the twelve great gods of Greece 
186 

Ceres said by some to have first instructed the Athenians in laws 95. 
her surnames 188. her oracle at Patre in Achaia 249. names of 
her priestesses 201 

Ceryces 101. their origin 200 

Children, how and. when registered 22. laws relating to, 105, 106. 
might be disinherited 105. how buried 415. what gods were in- 
voked for the procuring of, 473. management of, 476. different 
sorts of, 481, &c. partook of the good and evil actions of their 
parents 486. zealous in vindicating their parents 7b. provided for 
them 486, 487. when disinherited 488 

Chryseis, the daughter of Chryses, priest of Apollo 201 

Cirrha, oracle of Apollo at, 240 

Citadel of Athens, its circumference 2. fortified on the south side b 
Cimon the son of Miltiades 2. adorned with the arms of the valiant 
383 ‘ 

Sparta, a hill so called 134 

Cities of Greece anciently without fortifications 369. how besieged 
370. how defended 375, 376. in what manner treated when taken 
376 


Laconia 131 

Citizens of Athens 19—22. laws relating to, 103, 104 

——- Sparta 134, 135. laws relating to, 164, 165 

Coat 544 

Coats of mail 342 

Cochlearion, measure of the, 551 , 552 

Cock sacrificed to Mars 1'79 

Cock-fighting practised at Athens one day in a year 100 

Coffins, in what manner dead bodies were placed in, 431 

Coins and coinage of the Greeks 547-—550 

Colophonian horsemen 338 

Conche, measure of the, 551, 552 

Condition of the Athenian slaves 29, 30 

—Spartan slaves and Helots 189—141 

Confinement of women 470 

Conquerors at the Olympic and Isthmic games, rewards of the, by 
the laws of Solon 100 

Conversation at the public repasts of the Spartans 158 

Copper, coinage of, 547 

Corporate societies, Athenian laws relating to, 118 
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Corpses polluted houses in which they were 421. in what manner 
carried to be buried, 422- . 

Corpulence in youth how punished by the Spartans 175 

Corype in Thessaly, oracle of Apollo at, 244 — 

Courses at supper 510, 511 ‘ 

Courts of justice for criminal offences at Athens 67, 68, &c. for civil 
affairs, and their judicial proceedings 71, 72, &c. | 

———_—_—-—__-, Spartan laws relating to, 177, 178 

Crests for helmets 341 

Cretans, their countermarch 359. called to battle by flutes 367. first 
acquired the sovereignty of the seas 385, patronised boys 442. 
their manner of entertaining strangers 530 

Criminals at Athens allowed to plead their own defence '77. punished 
sometimes with a fine 89. with infamy or disgrace 7b. with servi- 
tude ib. with marks impressed with a hot iron 7b. with derision and 
reproaches 89, 90. with imprisonment 90. with perpetual banish- 
ment 91, with banishment for ten years by ostracism ib. with 
death 92 7 

Cross upon which malefactors at Athens were hanged 92 

Crowns conferred as rewards 93. placed on altars.and images 195 

Cyathus, its measure 552 

Cycle of Thales 331. of Solon ib. of Meton 332. of Calippus ib. 

Cynosarges, a gymnasium at Athens, whence it derived its name 17. 
was adorned with a temple of Hercules ib. in this gymnasium An- 
tisthenes instituted a sect of philosophers called Cynics ib. 


D. 


Dactylus, its measure 551 

Deedalus of Sicyon improved the art of sculpture 539. the fable of 
Deedalus interpreted 395 3 

Dancing 520. exercised by the Spartan virgins and young men 175 ~ 

Darts or javelins 347 

Dead bodies how treated 420, 421. not supposed by the Spartans to 
pollute 162, considered as defiling by the heathens in general 421 

_Dead men how reverenced 411. when admitted into the Elysian 
fields 412. under the power of the infernal deities 416. their eyes 
closed 418. stretched out, washed with warm water and anointed 
with oil 418, 419. adorned with rich and splendid garments 419. 
: laid out and attended 420. their mouths filled with a piece of mo- 

ney ib. with cakes 421 ; 

Death, when sudden, imputed to Apollo and Diana 416. expressed in 
gentle terms 417, 418. of the Spartan kings how lamented 146. 
considered by the Spartans as the least formidable punishment 183, 
in what manner inflicted on criminals at Athens 92, 93 

Debtors, bodies of,.delivered to their creditors 415 

Declaration of war, a form of, 362 

Decrees of the Athenians not to be erased from the tablets'98. of the 
Athenian senate how long to continue 103. of the senate and peo- 
ple, laws relating to, 101, &c. 
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Delos, oracle of Apollo at, 240—242 

Delphi, city of, where thought to have been situated 234. oracle at, 
ib. &e. : 

Description of the city of Athens 1, 2, &c. of the city of Sparta 
131, 132, &e. dic 

Dials 502 

Diana, temple of, 9. names and epithets of, 188 

Diasia, a festival at Athens in honor of Jupiter 287. whence it. re- 
ceived its name ib, 

Dichalcus, its value 550 

Didrachma, its value 547. 550 

Diet of the Spartans 497 

Dinner, by what word denoted 492 

Dione, the mother. of Venus and daughter of Uranos, participated with 
Jupiter the incense burnt at the temple of Dodona 233 

Dirge at funerals 427 

Discipline and manners of the Spartans, laws relating to, 170, 171 

Discourse at entertainments after funerals 437. at feasts 526 

Divination, different kinds of, 228. by dreams 253, &c. by sacri- 
fices 257, &c. by birds 260—263. insects and reptiles 263. by 
signs in the heavens 263, 264. by lots 264, 265. by rods 265. by 
arrows 265. by ominous words and things 266, &c. by water 270, 
271. by polished and enchanted chrystals 271. by various other 
matters 271, 272, &c. 

Divine worship, laws relating to, 98 

Divorces 464, 465. Athenian laws relating to, 120 

Dodona, a city of Epirus, remarkable for its oracle of Jupiter 231. 
whence it received its name ib. © 

Dodonean kettle gave rise to a proverb which was applied to talk- 
ative persons 233 | | 

Doron, its measure 551 

Doves, blood of, used in philters 445 

Dowries 453, 454. Athenian laws relating to, 120 

Drachma, its value 548. its weight 551 

Draco, laws of, remarkable for their severity 95. repealed by So- 
lon ib. 

Dreams, divination by, 253. different sorts of, 253, 254 

Dress of the Greeks 541. of the Athenian women 542. of the Spar- 
tan women 543. of the Spartans 168. of slaves and freemen at 
Athens 27 . 

Drink 498, &c. of the Spartans 167 

Dying men how treated by their friends 417. prayed to Mercury ib. 


E. 


Earth, three handfuls of, to be thrown on dead bodies 412, 413 
Easel used in painting 540 : | 
Eating, times of, 491, 492 

Education of youth 488, &c. 
Egyptians, when said to have understood painting 539 
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Election into the Spartan senate 147. into the ephori:149 

Eleusinian mysteries celebrated at Eleusis, a borough of Attica 292. 
called by way of eminence pvoripra and reXeri ib. instituted by 
Ceres, and on what occasion ib. divided into the greater and less, 
theformer in honor of Ceres, and the latter in that of her daugh- 
ter Proserpine ib. the less were observed in the month Antheste- 
rion, at Agra, a place near the river llissus, and the greater mys- 
teries in the month Boedromion, at Eleusis ib. could not be attend- 
ed by those who were not properly initiated 293. manner of initia- 
tion ib. how long celebrated 294. the transactions of each day, 
which was called by some peculiar name 294—296. were cele- 
brated by other Greeks as well as by the Athenians 293 

Elysian fields, admittance into, 412 

Employments of women 472, 473 

Enchantments 456, 457 

Enemies how treated after death 414 

Enfranchisement of Spartan slaves, manner of, 141 

Engagements by sea 407. on land 365 

Engines in sieges 371, &c. to cast stones 375. how eluded ib. 

Ensign, an officer 353 : 

Ensigns 366 

Entertainments at funerals 437, 438. different sorts of, 492, &c. 
customs before, 502. ceremonies at, 507. Athenian laws relating 
to, 128 ; 

Entrails of victims, manner of dividing from, 257, 258 

Ephebi, their oath 105. their moderators 152. their contests 175, 
176 

Ephori observed the conduct of the Spartan queens 142. adminis- 
tered an oath to the kings 144. number of the, 149. elected from 
the citizens of every rank 149. presided over the games and fes- 
tivals 151. offices of the; 152. were judges in causes of a private 
nature 180 

Epicureans allowed self-murder 414, 415 

Epithets of the gods of Greece 186—189 

Exercises used by the Greeks 319, 320, &c. presidents of the, 151, 
152 ; . 

Exposing infants 479, 480 


FE. 


False swearers, punishments of, 227 

Fascination 274 

Feast after sacrifice 218 

Festivals, Grecian, 275—318. Athenian laws relating to the, 99, 
100 

Fetters used in punishments 90 

Fillet worn by the Grecian women 541 

Fire-balls used in war 349 

Five hundred, Athenian senate of, 57. at first consisted only of four 
hundred members ib. afterwards increased to five hundred 2b, again 
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augmented by one hundred members more ib. how elected 58. > its 
power 59, 60. annually re-elected 60. pay of its members61. laws 
relating to the, 106 

Flags in battles 366. in ships.390 

Flocks, Athenian laws relating to, 118 

Flowers laid on tombs 438, 439 | 

Flutes employed in sounding alarms 367 | 

Food used at the public repasts of the Spartans 158. laws relating to 
the, 166—168 

Foot, measure of the Grecian, 550 

Foredeck of a ship 389 

Forms of swearing 225, 226. of praying after sneezing 266 

Fortifications by sea 408 

Forums, Athenian, 12, 13. inspectors of the Spartan, 153 

Freed servants, Athenian laws relating to, 104 

Freemen of Sparta 136, 137 

Funerals, military, 377. solemnized by relations 418. denied to some 
persons 414, 415. by whom attended 423. Athenian laws relating 
to, 123, 124 ; 

Furies believed to haunt perjured persons 227 


G. 


Games, at Sparta, presidents of the, 151, 152. at funerals 436, 
Olympic, 325. Pythian, 327. Nemean, 329. Isthmian ib. 

Garlands worn at feasts 512. custom of, thought to be derived from 
the entertainments at which the gods were supposed. to be present 
212, 213 

Garments at funerals 423. at marriages 458. of the dead burned 
with their bodies at feasts 429. materials of, 546 ; 

Gauls invented trumpets 366 

Generals of the Athenian army 350. of the Spartan army 351. guard- 
ed by three hundred Spartans 352. received their orders from the 
ephori 152. harangued their soldiers before battle 365. fought at 
the head of their armies 368. disposed of the booty 379. funerals 
of, 430 

Girls, Spartan, were to perform naked in certain exercises 169. were 
taught music and literature 488 

Gods of Greece 185—189. libations to the, 205. had part of the 
spoils taken in war 379. invoked before engagements 365. before 
voyages 404, cursed by men in affliction 427. received oblations at 
the beginning of feasts 511 

Gold, coinage of, 547. to be worn only by prostitutes among the 
Lacedzmonians 169 

Grappling irons in ships 408 

Greater assembly of the Spartans 156. times of meeting of the, ibd. 

_ Greaves to defend the legs 343 

Greeks, whence they borrowed their religion 185. reasons for their 
offering human victims 204. proverbial for their perfidy 228 

Guards for the hands 343. of the camps 364 - 
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Gymnasia, Athenian laws relating to the, 110 
Gythium, a town and naval arsenal of the Lacedemonians 134 


H. 


Hair of dying men cut off 416, 417. of dead men hung on the door 
of the house 421. of mourners how disposed 425. laid on tombs 439 

Harbours 18, 19 

Harlots 468, 469. Athenian laws relating to, 122 

Hats 541 

Hawsers of ships 394 

Heads of ships 391. 397 

Helmets 340, 341 | : 

Helots, reduced to slavery by the Spartans 139. their dress 140. 
severe treatment of the, 140, 141 

Heralds 361. of Athens ib. of Sparta ibd. 

Hercules, said to have invented ships 384. oracle of, at Bura, a city 

- of Achaia 249 

Herds, Athenian laws relating to, 118 

Heroes, participated in both the divine and human nature 188. who 
were so called 189. their offices ib. how honored after death 441 

Homer’s rhapsodies, at what solemnity to be repeated 99 

Honey offered to the dead 440 

Honors, Athenian laws relating to, 110, 111. Spartan laws relating 
to, 180, 181 | 

Horse races 320, 321 — | 

Horses, how managed 337. how used in chariots 338 

Hospitality 530 

Houses, polluted by dead bodies 421. how purified 436, 437. of 
Sparta how built 134. Spartan law relating to, 164 | 

Husbands, Spartan, 165. lent their wives 166. laws relating to, ib. 

Hypbla, oracle of Apollo at, 244 

Hymns sung at sacrifices 217. of almost every god had a particular 
name 7b, at marriages 460 


Janus, the inventor of ships 384 

Javelins 347 

Ichnzea, in Macedonia, oracle of Apollo at, 244 

Jessamines laid on tombs 438 

Images, when and how first made 192. materials of which made 192, 
193. where placed in temples 193 

Impaled persons not buried 415 

Imprecations 223. added to their oaths 226 | 

Imprisonment, a punishment inflicted by the Athenians 90 

Incantations 273, 274 

Infants, Spartan, how brought up 168. burial of, 415. management 
of, 476. exposed 479, 480 

Inscriptions on monuments 434 

Interment of the dead 428, 429 

Antiq. of Gr. 4B 
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Interpreters of dreams 254 3 

Interring the dead, manner of, 428. 431 

Tonians introduced luxury and effeminacy into Greece 513. delighted 
in wanton dances 521. brought contempt on the Grecian music 538 

Iron, the only coinage to be used at Sparta 177 

Islands, Greek, produced a greater number of painters than both the 
continents of Europe and Asia 540 

Isthmian games 329 

Judgements of the Lacedeemonians 179, 180. of the Athenians 82, &c. 

Judges (jurors), Athenian, number of, in the court of Heliza 72. 
laws relating to the, 111. inferior 81 

Judicial proceedings in the Athenian courts 72, 73, &c. 

Juno, honored with the spoils of war 379. with trophies 380. wor- 
shipped before marriage 456. concerned in child-birth 475. names 
and epithets of, 188 

Jupiter, statue of, at Sparta 133. names and epithets of, 186, 187. 
honored with the spoils of war 379. with trophies 380. worshipped 
before marriage 456. 


K. 


Keel of ships 388 

Kings, Spartan, were called dpyayérac 142, two reigned at one time 
ib. were descendants of the house of Hercules, and were not to 
marry foreign women ib. succession of the, how regulated 143 
authority of the, 144. im peace were only the first citizens of the 
state 145, 146. death of the, how observed 146. tried before the 
senate and the ephori 148. clothing of the, 168. were required to 
sacrifice to the muses previously to an engagement 179. judgements 
of the, ib. 


L. 

Lacedemon, or Sparta, description of the city of, 131. after whom 
named ib. was the most powerful city in ancient Greece ib. where 
situated 7b. its form and circumference 7b. anciently was not sur- 
rounded with walls 132. great square or forum of the, ib. por- 
tico of the Persians ib. monuments in honor of the gods and 
ancient heroes ¢b. houses of, 134. consisted only of some poor 
villages 7b. Ks 

Lacedemon, or Sparta, citizens, tribes of, &c. 134, &c. freemen and 
slaves of, 138, &c. kings of, 142, &c. senate of, 146, &c. ephori 
of, 148, &c. inferior magistrates and other officers of, 152, &c. 
public assemblies and other meetings of, 155, &c. laws of, 
159, &c. 

Lacedzmonians served the gods with as little expense as possible 190. 
scourged their children sometimes to death 176. 209. peculiar form 
of prayer of the, 220. stigmatized for their treachery and contempt 
of oaths in public matters 228. principle of their actions in this re- 
spect ib. cavalry of the, 338. soldiers of the, 348, 349. armies of 
the, 357. countermarch of the, 359. camps of the, 363. watch of 
the, 364. pursued not their fleeing enemies 369. unskilful in the 
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management of sieges 369. manner of the, in burying their slain 
377. took not the spoils of those whom they had conquered 379. 
offered sacrifices after a victory 380. inflicted severe punishments 
on those who lost their bucklers 382. mode of the, in conveying 
intelligence 384. prohibited from building vessels and employing 
seamen 401. honored their dead 437. laws of the, regarding mar- 
riage 450. abdicated infants 479. nurses 476. public repasts of 
the, 167. 521 
Laconia, great number of cities of, 131 
Lands, Athenian laws relating to, 118. Spartan laws relating to, 163 
Laws, Athenian, first taught by Ceres 95. in what manner enacted 
96, annually revised 96, 97. engraven on tablets 97. in what man- 
ner to be repealed 102 
Spartan, guardians of the, 153. enacted by Lycurgus, who 
induced the kings, senators, and all the citizens, to take an oath 
not to alter them 160. approved by the oracle at Delphi ib. were 
similar to those of Crete, whence they were derived 161. were 
neither written nor engraven on tablets, but committed to memory 
ib. styled by Lycurgus pérpac, divine sanctions, and for what reason 
ib. reason for their not being written ib. what calculated to excite 
ib. their authority ib. 
Leagues, different sorts of, 361 _ 
Leaping, game of, 321 
Lemnians invented arms 340. proverbs concerning them and their 
country 7b. 
Leonidas, bones of, removed to Sparta forty years after the battle of 
'. Thermopyle 133 
Lepton, value of the, 551 
Less assembly of the Spartans, of whom composed 156. when con- 
vened ib. its ordinary and extraordinary meeting ib. by what its 
deliberations were preceded 156, 157 : | 
Levies of soldiers 335 
Libations to the gods, of what they consisted 205 
Lichas, measure of the, 551. 
Lieutenant 353 
Limits, Athenian laws relating to, 117 
Lots, divination by, 264, &c. at the Olympic games combatants 
/ were appointed by, 325. for what reason sacred to Mercury, and 
- why a lot was put into the vessel called Mercury’s lot 265 
Love, tokens expressive of, 443, 444 
Love-potions 444, &c. 
Lovers interred together 432 . ; he 
Lustrations, before sacrifices 209. how performed 210. with water 
‘free from impurities ib. with sea-water ib. why the person purified 
was sprinkled three times 211. names by which purifying was 
denoted ib. on whom necessary to be performed ib. at funerals 
436, 437 ; MS hah cnt bee 
Lyceum, at Athens, where situated, and from whom it received its 
“name 16. by whom built ib. in it Aristotle taught’ philosophy 76. 
Lycurgus, temple of, at Sparta 133. was brother to one of the Spar- 
tan kings 159. his disinterested conduct 7b. consulted the oracle at, 
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Delphi whether he should give laws and institutions to Sparta ib. 
died in voluntary banishment 7d. 


M. 


Macedonians, erected no trophies 381. helmet of the, 341. phalanx 
of the, 353, 354. countermarch of the, 359. law of the, against 
treason 486 

Magic, said to have been invented in Persia 270. by whom intro- 
duced into Greece ib. 

Magistrates, Athenian 33, &c. 

Spartan 152, &c. 

Marriage, instituted by -Cecrops 448. at what age allowed 449, 450. 
time of the year proper for, 450. ceremonies at, 457, 458. songs 
of, 460 

Mars, thought to be delighted with the sacrifice of ferocious and 
warlike animals 208. said to have invented arms 340 

Master of a ship 401 

Masts of a ship 395 

Materials for entertainments 494, &c. 

Meals 491. 592 

Measures of the Greeks 551 

Meats 494 ; 

Men sometimes offered in sacrifice 208 

Mercury, names and epithets of, 187. oracle of, at Phare in Achaia 
248. prayed to by dying men 417. honored with sacrifices 438. 
the god of heralds 360 a: 

Meton invented and introduced a cycle of nineteen years 332 

Midwives 477 

Minerva, temple of, at Athens, called Parthenon 3. at Sparta, 
called Xadkioucos 132, 133. denominated ’AOjvn 1. names and 
epithets of, 188. invented trumpets 367. honored with spoils taken 
in war 379 

Mizen-sail 395 

Money, Spartan laws relating to, 177. put into the mouths of dead 
persons 420. computation of, 550 

Months, into what number of, the Athenians divided the year 333. 
names of the, 332, 333. divided into three parts or decades 333. 
days of the third decade sometimes numbered in inverse order 334 

Monuments in Sparta 132. for perpetuating the memory of victories 
381 

Moon, superstitious ideas concerning the, 364 

Mothers suckled their children 481 

Mourning, ceremonies of, 424, 425 

Munychia 5, 6. 19 | 

Music, science of, 533, 534. its effects 534. instruments of, 536. 547. 
taught to youth 538. at feasts 520, 521. 

Myrtle, laid on tombs 438 

Mysian flute used at funerals 428 

Mysteries not to be divulged on pain of death 99 
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N. 


Names of the gods of Greece 185—189 

Naval instruments 392. officers 401, 402. spoils 409 

Navigation, how and by whom invented 384, 385 

Nemean games, whence they derived their name 329. at what time 
celebrated ib. exercises in the, ib. presidents of the, whence chosen 
ib. on what occasion and for whose honor instituted ib. rewards of 
the victors at the, ib. 

Neptune, temple of, 4. names and epithets of, 187. invented ships 
384. concerned in horsemanship 337 

ae moon, festival of the, 307. when observed, and in whose honor 
ib. 

Number of Athenian citizens 19. tribes 23, 24. sojourners 25. slaves 
27.. judges or jurors 69. of cities in Laconia 131. of Spartan 
citizens 135. of tribes 137, 138. of slaves 140. of the Spartan 
senate 146. of the ephori 149 | 

Nuptial chamber, names of the, 461 


oO. 


Oars 387 
Oaths of the members of the Amphictyonic Council 49. of the Athe- 
nian judges, or jurors 71,72. of plaintiff and defendant in the 

Athenian courts of justice 74. origin of, 223. different kinds and 
forms of, 223, 224, &c. reverence paid to, 227. 

Oblations 206. 209 

Odes of the Spartans 174 

Offensive weapons 345 | 

Officers in the Athenian and Lacedemonian armies 351, 352 

Offices, Athenian laws relating to, 109, 110 

Oil offered to Pluto instead of wine 205 

Ointment, used in anointing dead bodies 419. in perfuming grave- 
stones 439. seldom employed by the Spartans 169 

Olympic games, whence they derived their name 325. by whom in- 
stituted ib, by whom and at what time renewed ib. when cele- 
brated ib. number of presidents of the, ib. prize of the victors at 
the, 327. drew together all Greece 7b. 

Oracles, what denominated by the Greeks 229. how esteemed, and 
when consulted ib. causes of, 229, 230. those who consulted them 
were obliged first to offer presents and sacrifices 229. whether they 
proceeded from demons, or were only the delusions of crafty and 
designing men 229, 230. the principal cause of, 230. manner of de- 
livering, ib. of Jupiter 231, &c. of Apollo 234, &c, of Trophonius, 
244, &c. 

Orations at funerals 436 

Orators, Athenian laws relating to, 108 | 

Ornaments, laid aside by mourners 425. for adorning children ex- 
posed 480 | 
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Orobiz, in Eubeea, oracle of Apollo at, 244 

Orope, a city of Eubcea, oracle of Apollo at, ib. 

Orpheus, said to have instructed the Greeks in religious ceremonies 
185 

Ostracism, a popular form of punishment at Athens 91. what some- 
times denominated 92. by whom instituted ib. the last person that 
was banished by, and why abolished ib. similar mode of punish- 
ment at Argos, Megara, and Miletusib. in what the Syracusan 
meradcopos differed from the ostracism of the Athenians ib. 


P. 


Painting, taught to the Grecian youth 489. art of, 538 

Palladium of Minerva, gave name to a judicial court at Athens 69 

‘Pan, the author of shouting before battles 368 

Panic terrors 368 

Parasites, office of, 100 

Parents, Athenian laws relating to, 105, 106 

Parrhalus invented ships of war 386 

Parsley laid on tombs 438 

Passengers, where placed in ships 389 

Patrimony, consumers of their, how treated after death 415 

Pay of the Grecian soldiers 336 

Peace, in what manner concluded 361 

Pebbles, anciently used in giving sentence in judicial proceedings 78 

Pericles weakened the authority of the court of Areopagus 67 

Persians, burnt the Parthenon at Athens 4. countermarch of the, 359 

Persons, killed by lightning, treatment of, 415. who officiated in 
holy rites, Athenian laws relating to, 100, 101 : 

Phalanx 353. Macedonian 354 

Philology taught to boys 489 

Philosophers, Athenian laws relating to, 111 

Physicians, Athenian laws relating to, 111 

Pireeus, or Pirzeeus, description of the, 18, 19 

Pisistratus altered the laws of Solon at pleasure 95 

Places, struck with thunder, how treated 415. in which the Athenian 

assemblies were convened 52, 53. in which the Spartan assemblies 

met156 

Platanista, presidents of the, 152 

Plato read his lectures in the Academia 16, 17 

Pleasantries at the Spartan repasts 158 

Pluto, the inventor of funereal rites 411 

Poems of Homer, when to be recited 99 

Pole-axe 346 : 

Pollux, story of, interpreted 470 

Polygamy not commonly tolerated 449 

Porticoes at Sparta 133 | 

Prayers, used by the ancient Greeks 220. by the Lacedemonians 
and Athenians ib. form of, by a Grecian poet, and by Apollonius 
of Tyane ib. names of, ib. offered by the supplicants with green 
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boughs in their hands ib. 221,. mode of offering, 221, 222. thought 
more efficacious when offered in a barbarous and unknown lan- 
guage 222. preparatory to sacrifices 214, 215. of the Spartans 162 

Priests, Athenian laws relating to the election of, 101. to whom next 
in precedence 199. their names ih. how appointed ib. in what 
manner examined before consecration 200. what-required of, ib. 
sometimes married 201. at Athens obliged to give an account of 
the discharge of their functions ib. orders of, different 201, 202. 
their clothing 203 | 

Prisoners of war how treated 378 — 

Privileges of boys 442, 443 

Proceedings, judicial, at Athens 72, &c. judgements in, 179, 180 

Processions after victory 380 

Procurers, Athenian laws relating to, 121 

Property, succession of, Athenian laws relating to, 122, 123 

Proserpine supposed to be concerned in child-birth 475 

Prow in ships 389 

Public, halls 13. treasury 5. games and exercises 318 

Punishments, inflicted by the Athenians 70. 89—93. _ Athenian 
laws relating to, 114, 115. inflicted by the Spartans 181—183 

Purification, methods of, before sacrifices 209, 210, &c. of women 
480 

Pythian games, in honor of whom celebrated 327. by whom insti- 
tuted ib. whence they derived their name ib. how often celebrated 
ib. the rewards of the victors at the, ib. songs at the, 328. exer- 
cises at the, ib. when celebrated ib. 


Q. 


Qualifications for becoming members of thé senate of five hundred at 
Athens 60. of the court of Areopagus 62. of public assemblies of 
the Spartans 157 

Quivers 347 

Quoit, game of, 321, 322 


R. 


Races, four-fold 319, 320. by horses 320, 321. rewards of the vic- 
tors at, 320. in chariots 7b. : 

Ram, an engine used for battering walls 374. how defeated 376 

Receivers of the public revenues at Athens, laws relating to, 115 

~ Relations performed nearly all the offices to the dead 418 ; 
Religion, of the Greeks, whence derived 185. Spartan laws relating 
to, 161, 162 pose, oi 

Repasts, public, of the Lacedemonians 157, 158 

Reptiles, divination by, 263 

Revenues.of Athens 39. of Sparta 183, 184 ei 

Rewards, of the conquerors at the Olympic and Isthmian games 100. 


th 
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319. of valor 382, Athenian laws relating to, 129. Spartan laws 
relating to, 181 

Ribbands for decorating tombs 489 | 

Rich and poor, among the Spartans, to be clothed alike 168 

Robbers, Athenian laws relating to, 124 

Ropes used in ships 396 

Roses laid on tombs 438 

Rowers, how placed 389. 398 

Runagates, how punished 382 

Running much esteemed by the Greeks 319 


Ss. 


Sacred fields, called by the Greeks reuévn 198 

Sacrifices, performed with the fruits of the earth 98. what, and their 
names 203, 204. of what things the most ancient consisted 204. 
when living creatures were first offered ib. of what the solemn 
sacrifices consisted 7b. what animals were offered 207, 208. the 
ox became a common victim at, 208. men sometimes offered ib. 
time and manner of offering, 213, &c. followed by a feast 218. 
Spartan laws relating to, 161, 162 

Sacrilegious persons, how treated after death 415 

Salt, always used in sacrifices 207. set before strangers 531 

Scythians invented bows 346 

Self-murder, treatment of those who committed, 414 

Senate, Athenian, of five hundred 57. proceedings of the, 59. power 
of the, <b. qualifications of the members of the, 60 

Spartan, numbers of the, 14. authority of the, 148 

Sentence in judicial proceedings at Athens 78, '79 

Sepulchres 432. Athenian laws relating to, 123, 124. 

Servitude at Athens, punishment of, on whom inflicted 89 

Shell-trumpets 366 

Shields 343, 344 

Ships, supposed inventors of, 384. various kinds of, 385. parts and 
ornaments of, 388, &c. consecrated to some god 391. adorned 
with garlands 392 

Sides of ships 389 

Sieges, not to be undertaken by the Spartans 178. art of, unknown 
to the early Greeks 369. Lacedemonians most unskilful in, ib. 
form and manner of, by the Greeks 370. engines used in, 370, &c. 
defences of the besieged 375 

Signals, different kinds of, 365, 366 

Signs in the heavens, divination by, 263, 264 

Slain in war, how treated 376, 377 

Slander, Athenian laws relating to, 127 

Slaves, the most numerous body of the inhabitants of Attica 26. at 
Athens, two sorts of, ib. number of, throughout Greece 27. at 
Athens were not allowed to imitate the freemen in any matter ib. 
by what names distinguished 27, 28. not suffered to wear arms 28.. 
how punished ib. sometimes marked, or stigmatised 29. how 
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treated at Athens ib. how designated 30. Athenian, offices of, 7b. 
how reduced to that condition 31. places at Athens appropriated 

> to the sale of, ib... of the Thracians purchased with salt, and hence 
their name 32. condition of, at Sparta 138, 139. — two sorts of, 

— 189. origin of, at Sparta ib. offices and dress of, 140. barbarous 

treatment of, at Sparta 140,141. regarded by the Spartans with 
fear 141. how enfranchised ib. by what means raised. to the rank 
of citizens, 142 | 

Slings 348, 349 . 

Soldiers of Greece, how paid and levied 335, how punished or-re- 
warded 382. arms of the, burned with them 429 

Souls purified by fire 429 

Sparta, description of the city of, 181, &c. citizens, tribes, &c: of 
134, 135, &c. 

Spartans, prohibited from lifting their: hands as a sign of submission 
176. from marching till the full moon 178. judgments of the, 
179. public honors and rewards of .the, 180. criminal punish- 
ments of the, 181 . 

Spoils, how taken and disposed of 378, 379. 

Sports, Athenian laws relating to, 100. in honor of Neptune ib. 

Stadium at Athens 15 . 

Stage, on which players acted at Athens 18 

Statues of the gods 192. of what made 192, 193. where placed 

_ 193. sometimes a refuge for malefactors 196, 197 

Stealing, punishment of, 86 

Strangers, how entertained 529, &c. at Sparta, how treated 
153. 164 

Streets of Athens 6, 7 

Studies and literature, Spartan laws relating to, 171, &c. 

Sudden death thought to be occasioned by Apollo or Diana 416 

Sun guided the first mariners. 402 

Supper 491 

Supplication, different kinds of, 221 

Swords 345 

Sycophants at Athens, origin of the name of, 81 


Fs 


Tables 508 

Tablets, on which laws were engraven at Athens 97, 98. at Sparta 
admitted as evidence in contracts for debt 180 

Teachers of useful learning 489 

Tegyrz, a city of Beotia, oracle of Apollo at, 244 

Temples, at Athens 3,4. Athenian laws relating to, 98, 99. at 
Sparta dedicated to those who had distinguished themselves 181 
from whom the Greeks derived the custom of building of, 190. 
were built with splendor and magnificence ib. forms of, peculiar 
to the deity to whom they were dedicated ib. 191. description of 

- the parts of, 191. esteemed so sacred as to be a general refuge for 
malefactors 196, 197 

Antiq. of Gr. . 4C 
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Tenths claimed by the gods 220 

Theatres at Athens 17, 18 , 

Thebans, adopted the religion of the Pheenicians 185. took great 
care of infants 480 

Theft, Athenian laws relating to, 127. Spartan laws relating to, 
174, 175 

Theomancy, distinguished from oracular divination 251. three dif- 
ferent sorts of, 252, 253 

Thessalian, cavalry 338. women, skilful in magical practices 444 

Time, how distinguished by the ancient Greeks 331 

Times of eating 491 

Tiring room at the Athenian theatres 18 

Tombs, how honored and adorned 438 

Torches used as signals 366 

Trade not considered as a base employment at Athens 13 

Traitors refused the rites of sepulture 414 

Treasurers at Athens 41, &c. 

Treatment of infants 476, &c. 

Trees always formed a part of sacrifices in the primitive ages 206 

Tribes, at Athens 23, 24. at Sparta 137, 138 

Tribunal of the Spartan senate 148. of the Spartan ephori 149 

Troops, Spartan, levied by the ephori 152 

Trophonius, oracle of, 245. on what occasion it came into repute 
ib. where situated, and why called caraBdowoy tb. at what time 
to be consulted 246. the dejected countenances of those who had 
consulted the, 247 

Trumpeter in the army 353 

Trumpets 366, 367 

Tuscans invented anchors 392 . 

Tyrants, treatment of, after death 416 

Tyrrhenian trumpets 367. invented by Tyrrhenus 76. 


V. 


Vans used for placing infants on 480 

Veils used by women 461 

Venus, two deities so called at Athens 7. temples of, at Athens 5, 7. 
names and epithets of, 188 

Vesta, names and epithets of, 188 

Vice-admiral of the fleet 402 

Victims, carried to be sacrificed, preceded by musical instruments 214. 
sprinkled with meal and holy water ib. with frankincense 215. 
manner of sacrificing 215, 216. manner of divining from, 257, &c. 

Voting, manner of, in the public assemblies of the Athenians 56 

Vows before battles 365. after a prosperous voyage 405 

Voyages, commencement of, 404 

Urns, sometimes adorned with garlands and flowers 431 

Usury, Athenian laws relating to, 116 

Vulcan, temple of, 7. names and epithets of, 188. the first fabri- 
cator of arms 340 
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W. 


Walls not anciently used in fortifying cities 369 

War, manner of declaring 362. sometimes ended by single combat 
364, Spartan laws relating to, 178, 179 

Wares, Athenian laws relating to, 116, 117 

Washing the dead 418, 419 

Water, used in purifications 209, 210. placed before houses in which 
lay dead bodies 421. offered to the dead 440 

Wax, used to excite love 446 

Ways, by which dreams were supposed to pass 225 

White garments, used in covering the dead 419 

Wills, Athenian laws relating to, 122, 123. how and by whom 
made 485 

Wine used in libations to the gods 204, 205 

Winter thought to be the proper time of marriage 450 

Witnesses, in the judicial proceedings at Athens 76. Athenian laws 
relating to, 113 

Wives, how distinguished from concubines 452. when allowed to 
divorce their husbands 464 | 

Women, Spartan, conduct of the, observed by certain magistrates 
153. when fit for marriage 449. confinement and employment 
of, 473, 474. not allowed to practise physic 476 

Word in battle 365 

Wrestling, practised by Spartan boys and girls 175. exercise of, 
323, 324 . 


ay 


Year, Spartan, denominated from the first of the ephori 149 

Years, how numbered in the heroic ages 331 

Y outh, education of, Athenian laws relating to the, 105, 106. Spar- 
tan laws relating to the, 175, 176. subjects which entered into 
the, 490. 
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"AvSpoyeavia 279 

*Avdpoantla 85 

*"Avdpay or &vipwviris 470 

’"AveyKAhrous 182 

"Averrliixa 483 

’Avemitnoeios 96 

*Avevdvvar 148 

*AvOela 280 

"AvOeorhpia 279 

’AvOerrnpiov 279. 280. 287. 
333. 440 

"Avbecpdpia, 280 

“Av0n 540 

"AviepodoOa: or TeTEVvXEVaL 
Tiay TjpwuKav, icobewr, 
or icoAvpriwy, 441 

’Aviarrois Xepalv 210 

- too ib. 

*Avinrdrodes 232 
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“Avodos 300: - 

*Avodupmiddes 326 

’Avéortot 211 

-Aythvous 416 

’Avtrydvera 280 

’Aytiyovis 24 

’Ayriypapeds Tis Bovatys 
42. ris Bioixhoews 43 

*Avtiypapy 74. 87 

’Avridoots 45 

’AyTiAapBdvecbat $24 

’AvriAaxe Slenv 75 

’AytiAaxévtes 60 

’AvtriaAntis 75 

’AvTiAia 388 

’Avrivdera 280 

*Avrioxis 24 

*Avtimador 320 

’Avrimpomiveiy 517 

bpoie ib. 

’Avtiotdtis 258 

"Aytictopos =: Bipadaryyia. 
354. pddaryé ib. 

"Avtipépyn 454 

’"Avrala 393 

“Avraduop ib. 

“AvrAoyv ib. 

“Avtpa ib. 

*Aytouocta 74. 82 

“Avtvt 317 

“Avw epee tas Kepards 
280 

“Avwbev vouos 98 

*Atlyyn 272. 346 

*Atwouarréia 272 

“At.ov meémAov 310 

*Atdavot vynol Roay 192 

“Aftoves 97 

“Aowdot 427 

*Aoprijpes 321 

*Arraryoupla 280 

-Arayoyh 85 

’"Amapxat 216. 439 

’Amdpxerbat 439 

“Arract Tay pakpav 79 

*"Ararn 280 

’"Amarhvep ib. 

"Ararovpia 22. 280 

’"Amavantnpla 462 

’AmavaAra 261. 462 

"AmavaivecOa Te 
462 

’Améxtou dpyds yéveobat 496 

*"AmeAcv0epor 30 

*Améepxerba 417 

*"Ameckowiopevor 212 

*AmaAois 544 

"Amndiwrns 210 

"Amjvat 321 

*Anvevorr) tvev Tod avamrav- 
eo0at 518 

°Amd THS KEpaMELKTS TEXVIS 
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vumplep 


*ArroBd0pa 393 
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*AmoBatvery ék TeV YndY 
405 
*AmoBathpwos 405 
’AmoBeusor Ovotar 194 
"Amdyera 3.94 
’AmoyivecOa 417 
’Amoypagpy 84 
*Amodéxrat 41. 42 
’"Amodextaio: 43 
*Amodiormoumeio ba dy 256 
’Amrodlwyua 300 
*Amodurhpiov 14. 506 
’"Amobérou 135, 164. 480 
-"AroOvhoKew 417 
’AmoOvpuior 261 
’Amoxhpuktos 488 
’Aroknpvéia Tov vidy ib. 
*AmoAelrew 465 
’AmoAelipews Sixn 86 
’AmdArenis 465 
’AmdrAAwy 281 
"AmoAAwvie ib. 
*AmoAvew 464 
*"ArromarydaAta 504 
*Amoudtacba ib. 


- "Andviyspa 440 


*Amovivacbat 504 

*"Amomeutrev 464 

"AmoméumerOau Evvuxov dw 
464 

’Aroreuras Slkyn 86 

*AromAnotikal 203 

’Amoroptraia 281 

’"Amomoumy 465 

"Amopivews xapw 504 

’"Amocadevery 406 

’"AroooBnTys Tav KaKav 187 

’Amocrdotov 104 

’"Amooractou diky 30. 88 

*Amorerxiouos 370 

*Amotiunua 454 . 

*"Arotouy, Keparos 353 

"AmotpémecOau evvuxov byw 
256 

"Amotpidéat 324 

*Amorpiax O7jva ib. 

"Arorpérata Oeduara 267 

"AmorpomadcerOa Te HAly 
256 

’"Arorpémaios 187. 256 

’Andgacis 46. 84 

"Arroppddes 440 

*Amoxeiporoverv 34 

’"Amoxetporovia ib. 

’Aropjoa 504 

’Amopnpiats 22 

’Aronpioevos ib. 

*Ampooraciov Sik 25. 88 

—— dika 76 

“Amupot 194 

“Arupos ib. 

*Apal 220 

“Apapos 354 

"Apads or KaTapas 223 


"Apdrera 281 

"Apyddes 23. 

"Apyelwy éopral 281 

’Apytképavvos 186 - 

"Apyupérotos 346 

"Apdavia, apddviov, ydorrpa, 
dotpaxoy 421 


“Apdnv pépew 422 


“Aponttot 72. 227 

*Apetomaylrov = oreyavwre- 
pos, o1wmnrdrepos 66 

*Apeiomdyyos, or “Apeios amd- 
yos 61 


“Apeos vedto) 263 


"Aphrywy Onruvtepdwy 474 


“Apns 186 


’Aphrerpat 201 
’"Apntipes 199 
*Apidbvera 281 
"AprOmouavreta 273 
*Aptoreia 383 
*Aptorrepa ib. 
“Aptorov ib. 
*Apkéota 234 
*Apkéotov ib. 
*Apxrela.455 
“Apkrot 455. 
’Apxrvery 284 

“Appa. 247. 320. 459 
"Apuaretov. weros 459 
“Apueva 399 
*"Appeviotat ib. 
’Apudtew 153. 452 
"Apuoorat 154 
’"Apuooripes ib. 
“‘Apudcuvot 153..154 
“‘Apudrrev 153 

“Apva mpoBddArev, 362 
“Apraryes 400 
“Appa 452 

*AppaBar ib. 
’Apinpédpia 281 
"ABinddpar 282. 309 
“Apteuis 186. 282. 291. 
456 

"Aprewiola 282 
*Apréeuwy 396 

“Aptos 495 

"Apxaia ayopa 13 
*Apxetov 149. 192 
"Apxh THs Kwhorews 264 
"Apxiéperat 201 
"Apxzepets 202 
*Apxiepootvns 201 
’ApxiOéwpos 241. 310 
"ApxixuBepriras 402 
*Apxirpticawos 513 
“Apxovres 202 
“Apxwv 35 

“Acakos 522 
’AcdurvOor 505 
’Aadviiov 390 
"AcéBew 83 

’Acias 536. 
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*AokAnmea 282 * CA@’ ‘Eorias &pxecOu 218. Bedouayrela 265 
*Ackots 500 511 BéAos 345 
*"AckwAta 282 "Adernpia 320 Bedoordoets 375 
-AokwAidfew ib. ———— dpyava 375 Bevdldera 283 
“Ackwpa 394 "Adhrwp 202. 238 Bévais ib. 
"AowdFecOa 506 *Agievan 464 Bhppiov 544 
*Aoridas GudpiBpdéras, modn- “ApAacta 408 Bippov 144 
vexets 344 *Agopunh 89 ; Biaiwy, or Blas dixn 86 
*Aomtderov ib. Adopts Sikn ib. BiBaois 175 
*Aomldes Bderar 344. edeu- “Adparror vées 397 Blo Baia 303 
KAot, mavrore toa ib. *"Agpodtara 282 BAdByns Sixn 86 
*Aorodlony ib. "Adpodicwov 18 BAacpnueciv 268 
“Acrovdov 205 *Agpodirn 18. 186. 282 BAacopnplay ib. 
*Aaoodpiov 549 - “Hpa456 BAadrat 545 
*AorepomTys 186 ’Axairxdy Béros 348 BAavrour ib. 
*AaoTiKkd 289 *Axapiorias Sinn 89 Bées 206 
*Aotol 1 “Ax0era 296 TéXetor 207 
*Aatparyadouavreta 265 "AxlAAea 283. Bo} 368. 
*Aotpdyados 532 "Awevdéorarov pavreiov 244 9 Bondpduia283 
*Aorpamatos 186 : Bondpomiwy 278. 283. 292. 
’Aotparela 83 294. 333 
’Aorpdreutot 382 B. Body drya%ot 368 
“Aotu 1 Bddpor 193 
*"Acruvopula 44 ,  Béyos 351 Bolvos 367 
*Aoruvduot ib. Bdfos, or maxos pddaryyos Béris 393 
*Aavp Bora 493 354 BoAlrou S/xn 89 
. "AabuBodrov detrvov 492 BadurdAewos 187 BéuBos 266 
"AgtuBoros 493 Bairn 545 Bopéas 10 
*AoddAio ua, rAolou 393 BaitvAta, 192 Bopeacol 283 
*Atacbarta 514 BairvAot ib. Boravopavreta 273 
“Arapos éxmirre xOovds Bdkxa 201 Bortialwy éoprh 283 
412 Bdxxera 283 Boudywp 154. 176 
"AréAea 20. 26. 94 Badavnpdyo: 495 Bovédrat 215 
“Arexvos 229 BaABils 320 Bovévreiv 208 
"ATOs 23 BdAAew tyxupay iepay 393  Bovxodciov 38. 
-Atiuta 33. 51. 182 BadAnris 283 BovaAata 59. 290 
“Aripot 76 Bdrrat 304 BovAaios ib. 
“ATimos 33 Bamrriothpiov 506 BovaAevois 83 
Arplaxros &ra 324 Bdpalpov 93 Bovaeutat ard kuduov 57 
*Arpurévn 188 Bdparpov 283 BovAevrhpia 13 
"ATTaAls 24 BaptBpopos 538 Bova} ard kuduou 57 
"Artixh thotis 228 BaciAe 283 © BovAjjs Aaxetv 61 
*"Arriknpas 498 BactAeov 38 Bots 548. €Bdouos 206. 
"ArriKds pdptus ib. BactAeios atoa, or mpsT@ =. 209 
Ad épevew 215 AlOw 34. 35 6 Modotrav 226 
AvbaAy 471 BaotAets ib. Bovtys 287 
AvAntat 218 Bacthe’s 36. 37. 65. 70. Bovrura: 200. 287 
Aidanrod Blov Shiv 217 187. 289 Bovodvia 287 
AbalfecOu Te vupply 462  Baciduch orod 64 Bovpdvos 70. 287 
AdaAot 367. 428 Bactrigoa 289 BpaBeiov 320 
Abards 537 Baoravia 274 - 7d Aap Pave, and 
Aitepérat 398 Barhp 321 KaradapPdavew ib. 
*Auirn 368 Batpaxuovv 68 BpaBevtat 519 
Airoxpdropes 350 Bavxadgy 481 Bpaoldeta 283 
Abropoareiv 28 BavradAnoets ib. Bpavpovia ib. 
Abropudaor 382 BavedAov 501 Bpaxvroyla 173 
Abrovopla 183 BeBardaews Sixn 88 Bpéras 192 
AirdéxOoves. 1. 23. 542 BéBnru 211 Bplfew 254 
Aitéx0wv 23 BéBnaos Témos 191 Bpifouavris 255 
Abropla 294 BeBiwxe 417 Bpovraios 187 
Adxhy 392 Beidiaror 152 Bpovretov 18 
*Agercis 34. Beld.os ib. BporoAovyds 187. 
"Ageans 200 BeiéAorres 151 Bpdxus 92: 183 


“Ageots 89.320 Bean 346 Bucwos 238 
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Bool avdvuuor 189 

Bamoveika: 287 

Bauds 192. 193 

Bwpos toy ddd5exa Ocav 186 

Bapots Te kad tAcea 196 

Bowovs Kal Teueviay pud- 
Adda ib. 

Bou, 6 em 186 


Yr. 


Ta:hoxos 187 
Taddiva 284 
TaAj Kporwrdv 545 
Tarwiddia 284 
Tahara 284. 456 
Tophrsot Ocol 456. edxa, 
mpoyduera, mporéretor 
455. mporéAeia ib. 
Taphros 187. 333 
Tapunriwy 333. 450 
Tayixn KAlvn 461 
Tduor Salew 460 
Tduos 449 
Taorhp 501 
Tdorpy 271 
Taorpouwavrela 270 
Teicoyv 341. 434 
TeAdovres 23 
Tevé0Ara 284 
Tevé0Arot Ocot 316 | 
- Sdces 477 
Tevé0Atos jucpa 478 
Tevéoia 284, 441 
Tevervaals 188. 284 
Tévn 23 
Teva ib. 
Tepatoria 284 
Tépavos 286 . 
Tepipat 289 
Tepdaxrat 238 
Tepovpaiwy éopri 284 
Tépovres 146 
Tepovata ib. 
Téppa, or yéppov 344 
Tepaa 146 
Tépupa 295 
Teuptfwy ib. 
Tegupioral ib. 
Tewpavrela 273 
Tewpyol 23 
I 474 
Tnyevets 1 
Tyo 456 
I'npoBockety 486 
Tjjs €opth 285 
Teyypay, or yeyypaivew 276 
Tryypavra 276 
Tvyypacpos ib. 
Tiyypns ib. 
Teyyplar ib. 
VivecOcu éx delmvov 528 
TAave@ms 188 
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Taavé 648 

trrara: 262 

TAueia 268 

Tvjoww, or idaryevets 481 

Tywplopara 480 

Tvé@ots dixaornptov 70 

Tovurerety 221 

Topmiaia 278 

TourdfeoGar 221 

Tpdupara 489 

dtrorelpews 464 

Tpaupareis 33. 48 

Tpappareds 37. 404 

Teayparixh 489 

Tpayph 320 

Tpad? 83 

WevdoraAeretas 75 

Tpagixy 540 

Tpaps ib. 

Tpipa, ypipos 527 

T'pdagos 347 

Tp 549 

Tpumds 479 

Téada 342 

Tvdiov 134 

Tuaradxaves 349 

Tvacoy ib. 

Tupval pevyal 255 

Tupvaciapxla 46 

Tuuvactapxor ib. 

Tupvaoripiov 14 

Tupvorradela 285 

Tuvaikeia dryopd 13 

Tuvaiketov 472 

Tuvaikovdpor and yuvairoKd- 
opor 45. 64. 153.504 

Tuvainoy, yuvanevirns or 
yuvaicwviris 470 

Tur} 452 

—— Avolfwvos 461 


A. 


Aqgdes 285 

Aadovxos 294 

Aaldara 285 

Aaidls ib. 

Aaluoves 188. 202 
AuipovdAnto: 253 

Aals 218. 285. 514 
Aararets 502 

Aatrets 513 

Aarpot 287 

Aarpbs 513 

Aaruudves 502 

Aaigpwyv 188 

Aakrvatot, 273 

Aaxtvalots kpovew 537 
Aakrvalous pappaxiras 273 
AaxrvdAopayrela 271 
Adxtvaos 328 
AapaciuBporos 170 

Advan, Savakn, Savdnns 420 


Aavds 420 

Aapdy 285 

Aavatls ib. 

Aagpvaios 244 

Adoyny wey, 

Aagynddpia 285 

Aapynpédpos 286 

Aehoets 220 * 

Acidicxer@a, 517 

AciAn 331 

mpwta, ib. 

—— ovia ib. 

AciAlas ypaph 83 

Acimaréat 175 

Aecivos and demas 501 

Acinva, Snudoia, Snmorind 
494 


» Pparpica, purdeTiKd 


ib. 


émidéoia 493 

- € émiSoudrev ib. 

AeimvoxAntopes 502 

Actrvoy, Snuotikoy 24. ouv- 
aryéryywov, or ovvaryeyiov 
493. ouupopyroy ib. a- 
ot Bodrov ib. cvpBoripat- 
ov ib. 7d dard cupBorrs 
24. 7d &k Kowovib. KaTa- 
Béruov ib. 

Aclrvov mpotuioy, or mpé- 
tmoua 510 

Acipadi@rns 244 

Acicbat ceAlvou 438 

Acxddapxor 351 

Aexavia 352 

Aexas 284 

Ackacpos 83 

Aekarevew 284 

Ackatny ve, 
eotidcat 478 

Acrgly 398 

Acadgina 286 

Acvipéwy peylotwv 196 

Ackica apxn 354. mapaywyh 
358. Tov Kocpov 261 

Ackidy &xpwrhpioy ib. 

Actiova bat 507 

Aééis 258 

Actiwots 517 

Aémas 501 

Acopoy &decnoy mvdAdAddos 
221 

Acopds 90 

Accpwrhptov 268 

Agorowat 205 

Acutépa emi eixdd: 334. ext 
dexd ib. iorapévov, mer- 
ovvtos 333. Tpdms 333. 
388 

Acurépa tpdmeSa 510. Sev- 
Tépar TpameCat ib. 

Acutepérotpot 211..437 

Acdrepos 345 ; 

A€xerOcu oiwvdy 268 


» drrodvew, 
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Afra 286 Ain cicaydymios 74. 75, Aiwpuoota 70. 74 
Anauds 241 Gryaulov 165. dweyapfov Alwtis 79 | 
Anadiacrat ib. ib. kaxoyaulov 166. we- Aoxiwacta 32. 34: 60. 4 
Anpapériov 549 TAANKH 128. THs tevias AdAtios 187 
Ahpapxot 38. 413 21. wWevdouaprupidy 89, Aodrrxodpduor 319 
Ajpapxos 21 113. Kaprov 116. évoixtov AddAryxos ib. 
Anperépos &xth 312 ib. ph obtca 75. éphun Addwy 395 ' 
Anuarnp 186. 286 111. xakotexvidy 113 Adpara vatuara 400 
Anpentpia 286 ** Alerva 287 | Aoparopédpo: 339 
Anynr pias 24.334 » | Aterivyia ib. | Aopria 280 
Anpios 268 |! Arkwrlay Ernew 395 Adptos 280. 491 
Anpobowlau 494 Aidéxar 339 _ Adpu 345. dpexrdy ib. 
Ajjmo: 24. 38.131 — Amorpta 352 Aopuddwror 378 
Anporoinro: 20 A:moipirns ib. Acpvipéravoy 400 
Ajjmos 21, 23. 24 Adikrcta 287 Aopudédpar 38 
Anudciot 38..48 Arduera, ib. Adois 485- 
éerdarat 38 Adwerat ib. Aovaela 89 
Anpociay epywv émordrat Avoueis ib. Aodaa 19. 30. 139 
44 Atovicta 35.99. dpxadrepa Aodvar 485 © 
Anpdrar 22. 23 289. apradiucce 290. Bpav- Aovpodéxn 345 
Anuotixal 82. 179 . povia 289. Anvaid ib. pe Aox} 258 
Ajkis ayttxewpos 182 yada ib. wlxpa ib. vedre- Apdy 204. 206 
Aud Geods oivotcba 218 pa ib. vuerhAtaib. rpie- Apaxph 547 
AidBabpa 545 ~ Tnpika ib. Apaxuiy THS Nuepas nvakip 
Aadicacia 46 Atovyctand 17. 99 
Avadikxactas din 87 Avovvotarol rexvirat 17 Ne Ae 338 
Arabécbat 485 Atévucos 17.287 Aperaynpdpos Keala 208 
Alara 82 Aloro: 403 Apémavov 400 
Alavray émitpépyat ib. — Aubs &yyedot 202. Bods 290. Apomidioy huap a7 
Awutnrat 72, 81. 82 K@dLoy 292 Apéuos 319 
Auaxpls 23 ~ Atoonueia 54 Apuémera 290 
Aidxtwp 187 Avockotpia 290 Avowyets 211 
AiadAaxrhpiot, Or kar’ emt- ArdoKovpor ib. Avodyrynta 267 
Tponhy Siarnral 82 Avoxapois rbAm 6 Avooiavicra ib. 
AradAakrixd 203 Aimadoia 146. ravta 614 = Ava dnuiar 268 
Avadvta) 371 fot Aimracido ai 358 Atwpot 320 
Atapaptupla 74. 7 6. -87. AirAaciacpds avipav Kara AwdexdtTn 290 
118 Sevya, or Kara phos Awdexats volta 209 
Atapaoriywois 176. 287 360. avdpav kara Adxous, Awdwraioy xarKetov 233 
Alapeuetpnuevy Hepa TT or Kara Bdlos 860. rérov Awdwvaios 187 © 
Ataynoriapds 492 » kara Seva, or xara wi- A@ma 461 
Atayrivia 286 ~*~ Kos ib. Awpdrioy ib. 
Avapx) 142 be.) Amdo? 343 AGpa, or Swpodokia 83. Eévi~ 
Aras 23 8 Avrodia 175 Ka 532 
Aidoia 286 Almvaov6 Awplewy Kriows 135 
Audoracts 82 Avoreiy 322 A@poy 204 
Atavravipduot 320 Aworeder ib. Awpotevia 84 
 Afavados 319 .  AtoroBodeiy ib. Adawv 479 
Atoaphpioes 21. ' AwoBdros ib. 
Avdackarcia awppociyyns Aloxoy ib. pipat ib. E. 
494 Aickos 321 
Addvat 452 Aloxouvs BddAcw 322. pim- *E, 2%, @, € 427 
Siaxeiporoviay tH Tew ib. ‘EBoyaryevns 290 
Shug 56  Aipararyyla 353 ‘EBdouever Oat 478 
Aveyyugy 452 Algopos 338° ‘EBddun 290 
Aledpar 261 | | Alopa popu 149 | "Evyev 452 
Aceipworvdtevor 530 Arppnpdpor 310 "Eyyaorpymdvres 253 
Adpapor 217 Algpos 507 "EyyaorptuvOor ib. 
Aundrea, 200. 286 Aupuys 185 ; Eyyacrpluvbos 238 
Alka 82 Atxoroula pddayyos 354 "Ey aor pir at ib. 
Aira 410 Anpas 258 "Eyyeypaypévor ey Th Akpo- 
AiKaorah 35 Alwypa 300 ©: more 5 
Akaotinoy 69 Adkew 320 *Eykavotikh 390 
Aikactinds pucbds 42. 69 Atéxwv 79 “Eykviopa 438 
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°EvyxolAia 389 

"EynduBoua 545 

"Eynpupla 495 

“Eyxukadoy xitovioy 542 

*EyxvukaAotocta 517 

“EyKora 389 

*Evykorls ib. 

"Eyxetpldiov 345 

“Eyxos ib. 

"Eyxvrpia, or eyxuTpiorpiat 
440 

°*Edavov 506 

“Edvov 507 

°EdéA1a 389. 394 | 

"EOeAoyTal 46 

*"EdeAompdtevos 532 

“E@iua 411 

*Eévos 23 

Ei dAws eisdryew xeh 72 

Eixas 334 

Eixdy 93. 540 

EiAamly 492 

Eidamtyy ib. 

EiAelévia 188. 473 

Eianduia 474 

EfAwres 139 

Ejua 542 

Etpeves 136 

Eipeotdyn 313. 361 

Ezpny 170. 490 

Eipnvaia 144 

Eipnyn 361 

Eipxrixal 261 

Eis &vdpas eyypderOar 23 

Eis daryntav alpeow dlkyn 87 


Eis éupavav natagracw 5l-, 


kn 88 

EicayyeAta 85 

EloayyeAla 35.51, 85 

Eiodyew thy Sleny eis 7rd 
Sixaorhpiov 75. ras Sikas 
82 


Eicaywryets ib. 

Eicaywyebs 75 

Eionthpia 34. 290 
Ove 59 


Elomvidos, elomrynaos, oY €ia'- 


avhans 443 . 
Eiorontot matdes 484 
E:opéporvtes 46° 
Eispopal 38. 183. 184 
"Ex Shuov 149 
‘Exdepyos 187 
‘Exadhoa 290 
‘Exaraia. ib. 
‘ExatnBearérns 187. 346 
‘ExatnBodos 187 
‘Exdrn Tpimoppos 188 
‘Exdrns Seitrvov 291 
‘Exarjo.d ib. 
‘ExaréuBar 131 
‘ExaropBawy 332 
‘ExarouBn 291 
‘ExardéuBoa 291. 298 
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‘Exardumedov 4. 6 - 
‘Exaréumoris 131: 
‘Exaroupdvia 29). 
‘Exardy Bdces 209 
‘Exarov Bous ib. 
‘Exatovrapxla 352 
‘Exardévrapxot 351 
“Exatos 346 
"ExBdaAAew 464 
"Exdto1a 291 
‘ExnBddos 187, 346 
“Exdeois 480 
"ExxeioOcu 79 
"ExkAnota 51. kupia 51. 52. 
) ovyKantos ib. pepe 156 
"ExkAnota 156 
-ExkAnteveoOar 76 
"Exromidy) vexpod 421 
"ExkoulCew 422 
“Exxpita iepeia 207 
°"Exadoyeis 41 
"Exparyeiov 504 
"Expaptupta 76.113 
"Exméurrew 424. 464 » 
"Exrepiom ag wos 355 
’Exmlatew Tod yevous 488 
"Exoratixo 253 
“Extartot 353 
’Exreivew 418 
"Ex iOévan, or dor Bevan 479 
"Extporral 258 
"Expépew 422. 
*Expopa ib. 
"ExgudAogopjaat 60 
“ErAaia 266 
"EAalns orepavos 181 
*EAaodéoroy 14 
“EAaiov, pddoev, cdavdy, ap~ 
Bpdotor, TeOuwpevov 506 
*Edadvew 395 
°*EAadnBdara, 291 
"EAagnBoriay 289. 333 
°"EAagn Boros 188, 291 
“EAagos 291 
*EAeat pol 502 
*EAgarpos 513 
*EAeyo. 427 
"EAeyxos 79 
’EAciatpo) 502 
"EAeAed 368 
*"EAcAlogaxos 273 
"EA evar 296 
’"Erévia 292 
°EAérodis 375 © 
’EAevopdpia 296. 
’"EAcubepia 292 
"EAevdw 474» 
"Edevolvia, 292 
“EAiKes 542. 
‘EAAG 232 
“EAAnvodika: 326 
‘EAAnvobixaioy ibs? » 
‘EAAnvotopia: 42) 
*EAAnvoTomiatot IDs 


‘EAAol 232 

"EAAOTns 296 

*EAA@Tia ib.) ow 
*EAA@TIs ib, : 
"EAdpia ibs: venaacan 
*EuBddes 546 

*EuBdrat ib. 

"EuBoay 375 - 

“EuBodrov 355. 389 > 
“Eupnva tepa 307 
"EumérAwpor 153 

"EutrAdiia 296 
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"Emiitevaryla 353 
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"EmiaroAevs 402 
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"ErioTpopy 358 
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"Emmis 544 
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’"Eravupos 35. 149 
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*Epaviorat 493 

“Epavos 439. 492 

"Epydvn 187 

"Epyaotixat 309 
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*Epydras ib. 

*Epydria ib. 

“Epdewv 204 

"Epeldew 394 

*Epéooew ib. 

"Epérat 398 

"Eperpol 394 

"Eperpla 12 

"EpéxGeiov 4 
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*Epiodvios 187 
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*Epiopa 393 
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“Eppoa 297 

“Epwara 542 
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‘Epuives 256 
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"Eppnddpia 281 
"Eponpdpia ib. 
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“Epws 439 
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‘Eotla 186 
‘Eorla Qe 218 
‘Eotiaa 297 
‘Eoriapxos 55 
‘Eotias 258 
"Eoridiropes TaY puAwy 46 
‘Eoridrosp 502 
‘Eortay ib. 
"Ecxdpa 193 
’"Eoxapeds 404 
“Eoxatos Suybs 352 
‘Etralpa 188 
‘Eraipeios 187 
‘Eralpynots 83 
*Erepoudoxadrot 27 
“Etepounnns 355 
‘Etepéoropuor 393 
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395 
"EruuravicOnoav 92 
Ed md0omev 268 
Evadwola 278 
Evaviplas ayay 309 
Evav6}s 341 
EvBovais 526 
Etypara 220 
Evdew 417 
Evderrvos 277 
Evepulas vena 265 
Evdeta 549 
Evdvdiceiy 74 
EvovdcKia ib. 
Evddivn 33. 48. 84 
Evddvor 36 
"Eva fides *Axasol 343 
Evutaia 203 
EvAvpas 187 
Edpevidera 297 
Eipevides 264. 297 
Edpoarlia 199 
E’vaorhpia 418 
Ebvy 461. vuuela ib, 
"Evotoos tpamefa 510 
Evo: Bakxe 288. 2aBor ib. 
Evopkos 227 
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Evrarpl5a: 37. 200 
Evrpwrroa 468 
Evpov &uewor 10 
Evpovemera 298 
Evpos 10 

Evpud-yuiav *Abhvny 6 
EvpuBdas 187 
Evpv0iviov 298 
Evpdxaee ib. 
EvpukaAcis 253 
Evdpuraetra ib. 
Evpuuéday 187 
Eipiorepvos ib, 
EvoeBys 227 
EvorAayxvos 217 
EbreAyys brepeota 48 
Evdpaperpns 346 
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Evpnpuia 162 
Evppdvn 526 

Evxai 220 
Evxapiotia ib. 
Etwxia 492 

Ededpos 327 
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’Edérar 69 

"EpnhBasov 14 
’"EdnBetov 176 
“EgnBor 22 

"Edn yetobat 85 
"Egnynots 35 
"Equrmapxia 356 
’Edlamia 337 
“Equrros 298 
"Eddarns 149 
’Eqopetoy ib. 
*"Eqopeverv ib. 
“Egopot 293 
“Egopos 149 
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’Exevnts 445 
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"EWndiopévar 199 
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Zarpevew 28 

Zéa 18 

Zeid ib. 

Zev choov 266 
Zevypa 408 > 

Zevs 186. 365 
Zépupos 10: 
Zo. 266 

Znula 89. 181.300 
Zhoewus 518 . 


Zyreipa 28 
Znrnrat 42 


' Zuyad 889. 394 


Zoya 394 
Zdbryiot 321. 889 
Zuyirat 24 
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Ziyua 408 
Zvyol pdarayyos 353 
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Zopeduata 389 
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Ojooa 453 
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@vickew 417 
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@pdvos 389 
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Ophvev 428 
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Opiat 265 

Opryrds 434 
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Ouvla 302 

Ovahuata 444 
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@vVAAGa 302 

Ovpérn 18 

Ovulapa 204 

Ovupmiduara 206. 

Oumiaparhpiov 215 

Ovvvaa 302 

Ovos 206 

@vpate 280 

Oupeds 344 

Ovpeopdpar 339 

Ovpwpds 462 

@ucia 204. 206 

Ovoiddes 201 
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"lakxaryaryol 295 
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“IapBos 328 
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*lepoxdmot 269. 
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lepoupryia 199. 204 

“Iepoupyot 199 

“lepopdyrat 202 
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"ldvvthpiov 252 
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*16VparAar 289 

"10dpoa 302 

"laphrns 302 

“Ixeotat 220 
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“Ixeretar 220 

“Ixerhotwos 187 
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"Ixpia vhos 397: 

*Ixplov 435 

“Ixrhpior KAdOot 220 

*IxTidén 341 

“TAa 356. 

“‘IAacpds 211 

“lAagrixd 203 

“IAn 356 

*Imavres 545 

‘Iwas 323. 

Béetos ib. 

‘Iuatiov 543 

*Ivaxua 302 

*Ivdxee ib. 

"Iva ib. 

*ToBdarxeta ib. 

"1dBarxor 217 

*loAdeov 302 

*IoAata ib. 

*lovAot 217 

*IovAd® ib. 

"IovAwy ib, 

*loxéaipa 188 

‘Invirns 495 
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‘Inmddes 6 

Jlwmapxia 356). 

“Inmapxot 35. 350 
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“Inmela 346 

“Inmetos 187 
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"Iocia 302 
*IooréAcia 26 
*IooteAeis ib. 
‘Ioorbpayvov 151 
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‘Iotla 395 
‘Ioroddéxn ib. 

‘Iorbs ib. 

‘Iordv OdAapos 472 
*loxddes 300 
"Ioxévia 302 

“Iréa 343 Mf 
"Itpia 496 

“Irus 343 


- “Iuyt 444 


*IxOvopavreta 260 ? 
"IxOudmwdis eryopa 13° 
"Im Baxxe ale. 288 
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KaBelpia 303 

Kdddo0s 156 

Kadloxo 78 

Kddor ib. 

Kddos 6 tumpoobev 66. Kv- 
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dmlow, 6 &xupos, 6 éréov, 
ib. 

Kddous 56 

Kadatpeiy 211. 418 

Kadapa 212 

Kadapiopds 211 - 

Kdéapyua54 ©" 

Kaédpuara 55 

Kadappds 211 

Kaddpowos 113. 224 

Kabapris 54 

Kadédpa 276 

Kadeornndra 161 

Kafeot@ra ib. 

Kaévmrepbev 24 

Kaiddas 182 

Kalero: ib. 

Kauxlas 10 

Kaka) orto 268 

Kaknyopias dixy 86 

Kakotrexvia 80 

Kakotexuidy dixn 86 

Kanécews Sinn, pap or 
clowyyerla, 86 

Kdxwois 85 

Kaddéiov 295 

Kadacldia 303° 

Kaa? 443 

Kaadards 268 bs5 O42 

KadAtepeiv 216 © tN 

KodAimkos 479 9 £08 oe 

KadAroreta 303 © ts 

Kadadyrnpia ibs? 

Ka@aAov 91 it 
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Kadbds 443 

Ka@Aovu tivds } Kanod atri0s 
533 

KdaAmar 320 

Kdamn $20. 431 

KdAms 327 

KaaddvBas 540 

KdAumtpa 463. 541 

KdAurrpoy 463 

Kadediov 322 

KdAwy 396 

Kduat 392 

Kdyudrot or xdunrot 393 

Kapdyres 417 

Kayarh 320 

Kavd0pat 292 


- Kdveoy, kavody 495 


Kaynpopeiv 455 
Kaynpdpor 213. 289. 310. 
455 
Kaynodpos 463 
KdyOapos 18 
Kavay 321 
Kamrvopavrela 259 
KapBariva: 546 
KapdiovaAkeiv 258 
Kapdi0tc8ar ib. 
Kapes 336 
Kapnkopudwvres *"Axatol 169. 
364. 425 
Kapikh povoa 428 
Kapixol 336 
Kapucbs Adgos 341 
Kapiwotpor 336 
Kaplvat 428 
Kapkhdovra 420 
Kapveia 275 - 
Kapveiot vouot 303 
Kdpvvt 366 
Kapmds 283 
Kaprod dixn 88 
Kapréces 283 
Kdpva 303 
Kapvaris ib. 
Kapvarifew 175. 303 
Kapxhowov 396 
Kdoos 187 
Kaorédpesov pédos 367 
Kara ~évos 485 
KaraBalvew 242 
KaraBatvorres 245 
KaraBdAAew $24 
KatraBdovoy 245 
KaraBdrns 186 - 
KaraBantirh 324 
KaraBoa} 493° 
KaraBéaior ib. 
Karaypdpew 502 
Karaypapy 335° 
KaraiBdrns 186 
Karattvé 341 
Karaxavra 413 
KaraxeAvopos 328 
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Karardfoets 52 Knpouavrela 273 KolAn 355 
KaraxAnotot ib. Knpds 540 KoiAo: 332 
Karaxépas 132 Kfjpuxes 47. 48. 52. 200. Kotros 333 
Karaadclrec8a 320 203. 260 . Kowacdat 417 
Kardadoyos 335 K*fpuxioy 361 Kowmnthpia 418 
Karaptew 418 Kijpvé 47. 48. 52. 55 Kowunthpiov 530 
Karareipytnpin 393 Knptocew 319 Kody ypaupareiov 22 
Kararéatat 375 Krynaldes 74 Kowds 268 © 
Karaninrwois 468 KlSaBos 549 Kodeds 345 
Karamnovtiopos 83 » Kiédpa 536 KoAAvBos 549 
Kardpoers 406 — Kibapifew 537 ©: KoaAAvvoyr ib. 
Kardoraots 336 KOapwdla: 328 Kodowds 90 
Karaorpémata 398 Kipdvoy tetxos 2°) \ Kovlmrodes 545 
Karappdéypuara ib. Kwvupddar 282 ' Komorhpiovil § » 
Karappdxtot 339% Kioves 192 Kovtorpa ib. 
Karaxerpovia 34+ . Kipxos 262. Kovvldeaa 303 
KaraxOdviot 186, Kiscorduat 303 Kovtot 393 : 
Karaxépevots 328 KioovBioy 501 Koyropédpot 339 
Karaxbomora 32. Kioroddpor 295 Komlfew 315 
Kareyyvav 452 KAadeuripia 303 Kom)s 158. 315. 345 
KarerkAnotat 52 KAdOor ixrhpiot 221 Képera, 304 
Karéxew 324 | KAdpia 180 Kopevv 202 
Katnyoplas 82 KaAcloes 406 Képn 549 


Katorrpouavrela 271 


Kdrwbev vouos 98 KAerromddiov 338 Kopivid& ew 469 

Karwvdkn 544 KaAénrrns 268 Képor 139 

Kavotn 341 KAédvuipa 77 KopuBavrixd 304 
Kexaddeiobat 158 ° Kanodves 244. 268 KopvéadAlorpiar 315 
Kéxpne 417 KAnddvev fepdy 268 KépumBa 390. 409 
Kexporia: mérpa 9 KAndovxos 188 Kopivn 346 

Kexpomls 23, 24 KAjpot 265 Kopuvarns ib. 
Kexpigpados 540 KAnpopavrela, 264.265 Képus 341. ixétdoun ib. . 
KeAevotijs 403 KAjjpos 255 : Kopavet 457 ; 
Kéanres 320.:387 KAnpwrol 33. 81.:199 Kopévn 346 Ais” 
Kevnpia 435 KAjjots 502 Kockwopmavrreta, 272. 444 
Kevoradeiv ib.» KAnrtevew 73 Kértwos 524 eh” 
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Kévrnois 182 
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Kepanenh pdorit 92 KAiuakes 370. 393. wera KérraBos 444. Karaierds 
Kepdors 500 370. diadAvTav ibs 524 e we 
Képapos 92 KAluwat 470 Korritia 304 ‘ 
Kepdpyns 353 KAiva 508 Kortrutts ib.. wl 
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Kepdoat 516 KAices 358 Koupe® 280. 456° 
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Kepatvios 187. - Kaos 90. 18° Kovpos 280 
Kepdaos 187. 234 . KaAumijs dlxn 86° Kouporpdpos 188% 45% 
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Kpnurvds 92 
Kpnvopiaaxes 44 
Kpnmides 546 
Kpnmls 434 
Kpntixds 328 
KpiBavira 495 
Kp} 207 
Kpi0ouarrela 260 
Kpibs 374 
Kpioddpas 297 
Kplois 46 
Kpoxériov 545 
Kpoxwrds ib. 
Kpdémia 304. 333 
Kpédmos 333 
Kpovuoy ib. 

Kpédvos 304 
Kpdcoa 370 
Kpovey mAqut py 537 
Kpurria 140 
KpvoradAopavreia 271 
Krumla 462 
Krurfov ib. 
Kvapos 56.78 
Kvaporp@yes 78 
KvavéuBodro: 389 
Kuavérefa 510 
Kvavéapwpor 389 
KuBepvioia 304 
KuBepv7jrat ib. 
KuBepynrixh téxvn 402 
KuBepviyrns ib. 
KuBopavreta 265 ° 
Ku@epodinns 155 
Kobxadov rdtrew 155. 408 
Kixdos 240 

Kira tive 517 
KukAlreca Syrhuara 527 
KvAikeioy 516 
Kind 501 
KvArorurol 324 
KvaaAfhvios 187. 
KvaAAorddns 186 
KupBiov 501 
Kuvén 340 

Kuvés 504 
Kuynyéris 188 
Kuynyds ib. 
Kuvdcapyes 489 
Kuvécoupa 138 
Kuvocoupéts ib. 
Kuvégorrtis 304 
KdreAAov 501 
KipBes 97 . 
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KupiBaves 460 
Kupiot 451. éavrdv 483 
Kupuos 66 
Kupitrot 315 
Kupry 355. mopardéis 408 
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Kuros 389 : 
Kigwy 90 
Kigwvres ib. 
Kugwviopds ib. 
Kddwy 364 
KwdwrlFew 339. 364 
Kwidavopopeiv 364 
KwAaxpéra: 42) 80 
KwaAutiral 261 
Kévewoy 92 

Kora: 394 
KwrnAdra: 398 
Kwmipn 386 
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Adivos xirdv 466 
Aaonhiov 344 

Aaidn 395 

Adkxot 193 
Aakwvirat 546 | 
Aadd 481 

AdAnOpov kicoav 232 


AapBaya dad cov hdéws 517 


Aauradnddpos 299 
Aqumpa 212. 
Aaprrhp 304 
Aaprrnpla ib. 
Aduupos 479 

Aaois &peois 219 


' Aaosodos 188 


Aaptooalwy Eoprh 304 


Adpvaxes 431 


Aaptoia 304 
Aardyn 524 
Adraé ib. 

Adgpia. 304, 378 
Adgupa 378 
AaGy &pecis 202 
AciBew 205 
Aeirovatra 410 


* Ae:rovautlov 83 


Aerrouapruptov dik 89 
Aeimoorparioy 83 


' Aeréraxro: 382 


Aeirordéioy 83 
Aerrovpyla 87 
Aertoupyla: 45 © 
Aeroupyol 45, 46 
Aevrouvpyds 110 
Ackavopavreia 271 
Aéxrpov 421 
Aeovidera 305 
Aeovrén 341 
Acovrina 305 
Acovtis 24 
Aerraréau 538 
Aexth éo6}js 168 
Aertls 549 


’ Aewrov ib. 
P marvels pdrayyos 354 
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Aé€pvaia 305 

Aco BidFerv 469 

Aco Bay ib. 

AcoBies ib. 

AécBioy 388 

Aéoxar 140.178 

Aéoxn 479 

Aevxh 212 

Aevkh Widos 78 

Aedteopa 38 © 

Aexdynv 505 

Aéxos 298. KovplSiov 461 © 

Ajdos and Anddprov 544 

Aniorls 188 

AjkvOot 540 

Afra kane 340. xelp ib. 

Ahpyiov Brdrev; 340— ats 

Ahvasra 305 

Anvos 289. 304 

Angaprixdy ypapmaretoy 22. 
38 


Antlapxo: 38 
Ajéits 38 
AiOoBoArAla 93. 305 
AtOoBdrv: 875 
Al@ouavreia 272 
Al@os 225 

Aleva 477 
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Aixvov ib. 


~— Atkvoddpor ib, 


Aluvat 305 
Aipurvdrat 138 
Atuvartsia 305 


' Alun, 138 


Awds 396 


~ Alvera 305 


Avot 427 
Awds 396 
Aumapol mddes 506 


_ Arrat 220 
_ Aitpa 540 © 


Alyavos 534 


~ Aly 10 
- Aoyddes 155. 181 


Aoyeioy 18 
Aovyia 229 


- Aoytoral 33. 37. 43. 54 


Aoyiorhs 404 
Aédyo: 70 
AoiB} 205 


_ Aoxpot ras owvOjKas 228 


Aoxpav obvOnua 228 
AduBar 282 
Aokd, 239 
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Aokias 187, 239. 
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~" Aourpdy 440. 476, 
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~~ Aourpdy 506 
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Aoxa'yot 351 
Aoxaryds 352 
Aoxaywyol 357 
Aoxela 188 
Aoxid 282 
Adxor 282. 354 
Adxos 352. 357. 
Adxous 138 
Avyos 200 


Avew 545. vy Sdévnv 342. 


461 
Adnara 305 
Adxea, ib, 
Avxetov 16 
Ad«etos 305 
Avinyerns ib. 
Adios Y6 
Adxot 337 
Avkoxrévos 16 
Avxov Sexas 71 
Avkotpyera 305 
Avpa 428 
Avodvipea 396 
Avoifévn 481 
Avotfwvos 9 
Auxvouavreia 273 
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Ma Tovs Sd5exa Ocovs 224 

Ma TH Siw 224 

Maydodis 367 

Mdyyava, 370. 375 

MayyauKna Spyava 375 

Mayela: 270 

Mdyor ib. 

Mdfa 94. 495 

Magds 347 

Maia 481 a ib 

Maiuanthpia 306 

Mamantypioy 333 

Maiwanrys 206 

Mavddes 201 

Maxpa okérdn 5. orod 18. 
Teixn 5.18 

Maxpal 386. rérpa: 9 

MaaAAddetous kiateis 259 

MaadAdeis 306 

Mdvia 483 

Mavovas 544 

Mdvns 524. 

Mavreia 229. 251 

Mdyreis ib. ib. 

Mavrevpata 229 

Mavrtikal Spves 232 

Mavrixh 229. ék ris Outt- 
Kjs 257 

Maytindy purdy 237. 252 

Mavis 252. 262 

Maprupla 76 

Maotryiayv 28 } 

Maorryopépor 326 

Antiq. of Gr. 


Maortiywois 182 

Macray &duua 545 

Matria 510 

Mdxatpa 215. 345 

Max 368 

Mdxny &ya0ol ib. 

MeydAa TMavabhvaa 309 

MeyaAdpria 306 

MeyaAdackAnmreia 282 

MeydAo: Gevt 186 

MeyaAdmaAourov 192 

Méyas dpros 223 

Meéén 512 

Medvew 218 

MeOvoxduevor 528 

Meiaywyol 281 

MelAua or va 454 

MeiAlypuara 440 

MeiAlxior ib. 

MeAlxios 287 

Meiov 281 

MéAauvat 391 

MeAavaryls 280 

Médas Swubs 167. 497 

Méar 454 

MeAly 345 

MéAiooa 201. 440 

Medrtrovra 421, 496 

Medutrovra: 207 | 

MeAAelpeves 136 

MeveAdera 306 

Mepepxns 353 

Mepapxia, ib. 

Meépos ib. - 

MeodyvAov 347 

Méon 534 

Meodyaia 23 

Meoddun 395 

Mecotbytor 399. 

Mecouddduoy 343, 

Meadudadrov pavreioy 234 

Mésov éxew 324 

Mécor jap 331 

Mecovatra: 399 

Mecoorpodavics Huepat 306 

Mecoupia 396 

Meooodrat 138 

Meordy tov oKdpov BAT 

MeraBorh 358. én oupay 
ib. dw obpas ib. ard Tav 
moAeuloy 358 

Merayeitia, 306 

Merayeitvuos ib, 

Merayeitviay 333 

Meraddpmia 511 

Meravmrpls 519 

Merdvimtpor ib. 

Merdortnte ew 74 

Merewpoxorreiy 395 

Meroixia 308 - 

Merolxov 25, 26. 41 

Mérouxor 19. 22. 24, 25.30. 
46 
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Merpovdqot 44 
Mérwmov 352. 354. 389 | 
My} aduceiv 74 
My yevorro 269. karddpak - 
Tot 339. ovo LN 
My otoa 111 
Mndév é:otrw KaKdy 458 
Mydvoxdmevor 525 
Mijxos dddayyos 354 
Mikwv 458 
MfAwv 299 
Myvbs &pxouevov, or tora- 
peévov 333. MecobyTos Ah- 
_YyovTos, mavonévov, oéi- 
vovtos ib. 
Mypol 216, 
Mfrnp 471. tury 536 
Mytpa@ov 328 
Mnxaval 370 
Miaipdvos 187 
Miapal juépar 440 
Muapot 211 
Mixpa Mavabhvaa 309 
Miaatiddera 306 
MiAtomdpyo: 389 
Mimaddoves 201 
Murvera 306 
Micbds Sixactinds 69 
Micddcews otxov dixn 88 
Morvan 496 
MiorvAAado Gas ib. 
MioTbAAn ib. 
Mirpa 541 tr 
Mirpay mapbevikhy 461 
Mirpn 342 
Mirvanvaiay éopth 306 
Mva, 116. 550 
Mvat 100 
Mvfpara 435 | 
Mrnueia 433. 435 
Mynpdvia Snthuara 527° 
Mvjorpov 452 
Movyooréxos 475 
Mééaxes 137 
Moipa 176 
Maxaypia 466 
Moixela, 83 
Moaduadldes 349 
MoAvBdivat opaipa 349 
MoAvBdopavrela 272 
Movdurues 320 
Movapets 387 | 
MovémemAov 542 
Movopdyot 277 | 
Mépa 357 
Mépat 138. 356 
Mopiat 309 . 
Mopporvnerov 48k 
Mopporvin ib. 
Moppdacec@at ib. 
Mopy @ ib. 
Mopos 309. 329 
Mouvuxta 19. 
4E 


Movvuxtoy 6c: 
Mouvexiov 6: 286. 338 
Movcera 306) | 


Moveetov) 42 .f 0 xonogwn 
Movoiky 5383 B06 veo 
; iPiA} 536. beys0* 

MoxAol 40408 waosooy nO 

Mvdpos 227 

Muia 503 GAS nieeto 

23, ge oa andoqur d SiO 

MiAwves 28° 1 < 

‘Mipa 506 « 

Mupuhkay sab 7. 

Mupov 419 * 

Muporrot 286: 

Mupplyms 50: 

Mvoia 306 

Mvotgv3 07.005 

Miicinds onkds 293 

Mioos 268 

Micra 293 

Mvothpia mixpa °292. He- 
yaaa ib. 

Muorik) elrodos 295 

Mucroddkos Sénos 293 

Mvorwrdv 495 

Movxds 406 

MoéaAcia 307 
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Na) wad roy 224 6 any 
Nads 192 Bug a) 
Naopbaaxes 2015 203. 
Nacrbs 282 BA udhO 
Navapxos 401.02 soy nw 
Naunpaptat 38.0% ‘oso 
Nav«papot ib. 
Navaos 420 
NavaAoxo: 406. 
Navoraduds ib. 
Navs i eel 5p —_ 
Navra 399 * went 
Navrodlids hey 2 Zour 
Natipircines 403 019 veh 
NéBpetot avAob '537 6 osol 
Néesweppayuévai 397° 
Nexpddeurvoy 437 
Nexpouavrela 270. 
Nekvoyayreia ib. 
Nexvo.a 307. 441 
Nepeatos 187 
Nepeceia 307 : 
Neuecta ib. 
Neodaudders 142 
Neoivia 307 «| 
Neouhyvia ib. 
NeowroA¢uera ib.’ 
NeomréAcuos 479 
Nevpa 346 
Neupddera. 536 
Neeanyeperns 186 
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Newkopos 202 

Newphvios 307 ) 

Neay kopwrides 390... 

Nedpia 406 

Nedoorkot ib. 

N} thy Kemrmapw 224. 

N} roy Kiva, xia, or wade 
Tavovib. @) 8 urskianO 

Nv} Tw ew. De» ie Wodt 

Nijas Korepebew eis daa. 404 

Nijes 386. duimpupvor 392 
mevThpes 387.) -TeTphpets 
ib. rpihpets.ib. 

NyAnidia 307 

Nyoreia 301 ; 

Narn 534 

Nypddsa fepd. 205. “tba 206 

Nnpddsor buciat 205 

Njpovres 525. - 

NiyAapos 403 

Niky 3.7 ev Mapalavr 307 

Nuxnrhpia $83. “Adnvas 307 

Nixnrhpiov ths apeTis 147 

Nipacbat 504 

Nodeta 481-« 

Nd@or 21. 30. 481. 

Nouets 388) guy. 

NomiSdueva Al) =: 

Néuiwaib, 

Néwos 187%» ec 

Nopodecta 158 

Nopodéra: 38. 

Népoe 95. 97, 534) 

Néuos 96, 97. 239.: 534... 
Nopopinanes: 37,.38,, 5,810. 
S2Gae AEE x 
Nowoguadicuoy 90: we 
Nériovy map& pecan. redxes 

5. relxn 5 
Néros 10 
Novphvia: 807.333. 
Noupnvedtew: 307 : . 
Novpnviacral ib... 
Novphvior ib. 

Novpia 550 Ati 
Nuxrbs auoNn@e 255. omer 

antyp 527: 

Nuppaywryds 459. 
Nougevrys ib. 
Nuupedrpra 463 
Néydy ib. 

Nuupldiov A€xos 461 
Nupdirdy Sapariov ib. 
Nuuddanrro: 251 
Nupdoordaos 459 
Niviia 481 | 

Niooa 321 
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EavOina 307 
Eevayla 352 
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Eevayds 353 

Héva 468 OOF eyouds end $30 
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Eévos 187. a3] oo 

Reviopot 279% 

Béva 25. 279. 529. 

Eevomdpoxos 5336 0. 
Eévos 529. tarps a 815 

Reord méTpa 434 » 

HeotTh 509 one 

Eeorol rdpor 434 

Elpos 92.345 

Edava did 7d dmoteia Oar 192 

Evia 346 rT 

Buivau ib. 

EvaAov 91 
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Euvoliia 308. 314 
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‘O Uxupos 66: mqiO 
‘O amorpidtas 324° wuwiO 
© tees 66 are es 
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‘O davdrov Kddos 66 
‘O Kdrwev, vduos 98. - 
‘O éricw 66 
‘O tpidtas 324. 
‘O forepos 66. Oyen 
"OBerropspor 207. ‘339. 
*OBords 76. 549. 
"Od65.a 302. 
“Oydoos ib. 
"OyKGou 433 
"OyxhoTia 308 
‘Odnybs 187 
“Odio 261 
‘Odo) 258. 261 
’"OSoAKal 550 
’"Oddvres 393 
‘OSorot0) 44 
‘Odds Onceia 7 
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*OOdvas 395 
Oi é« yévous 199 
Oi &vdexa’37. 71 
OF civdpomor 320 
Oi Tecoapdxovro, 81 
Oi tpidkovra, ib. 
Of dwdpxovres 398 
Otat 392 
Oixérat’30. 139 
Olxnua 90. 268 
Oixodéuev 502 
Oikooxomudy 267 
Oixovpol dpers 4 
Oivai 499 
Oivyis 24 
Oivouarreta 259 
Oivéuedo: 510 
Oivémra 45. 518 
Olivos 499. arnargitepevos 
501. éynrds ib. © «ple- 
vos ib. Mapewrns 500. 
puppwirns 561. puppivys 
501. Tipduveios 500. Aec- 
Bios, @daios, Xios, Kpiis, 
K@os, ‘Pdédi0s 500. 
Oivécrovda 206 © 
Oivodrra, 496 
Oivoxdo: 501 
“Ois pparhp 281 
*Oioral 346 © VoFovA 
OtxecOa 417 
Oixdmuevor ib. _ 
Oiwviopara 261 
Oiwvioral ib. _ 
Oiwnorapioy ib. 
Oiwvubéras ib.” 
Olaval ibs... 2853 
Oiwvordaot tb." 
Olwvordarwy 8x piers 260 
*OxplBas 540 ~~ t 
*Oxraernpls_ 331 © 
ont prorgere 510” 
hes’ tl ui 
“onnol 894" apr Se ; 
“OrAuds 236 ° BY. Ae 
“Oru a ib: 
‘OAdKavorov 216 
‘Oroxatrwua ib, ~~" 
‘OAdKAnpos 200° S % 
"OropypHol. 427" 
Oauuretoy 9 
"OAdpmIG 308° 
*OAdvumia: 186° * a> 
7OAvurioV OD . 
“~OuBpios 186" 
“Opvupe péey TWA TOV? Peay 
224 
‘OmoBdprot 190 
‘OpoydraTor 23 
“Opo.or 139 
‘Opoidoropos 
355 
‘Opuordia 308 ° 
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‘Opountptous 450 ° 
‘Oporartptous ih, 
“Opmoppodely 395. 
“Oumat 294 
"Oudal 235 
‘Opparnropia 476 
*Oupards 234. 343. 476 
*OvelArov 312 
*Oveipdtwy Sroxpitad 254 
*Overpoxptrat ib. 
*Gvetpowbros ib. 
“Oveipos ib. 
*Overpookdrro: ib. | 
"OvopakrAnrwp 508 
’Qvoudras 299 
*Ovopatopayrela 271. 273 
*Ovuxoparreia 271. 
“Otos 268. énrdv 501 
*OkvBoreis 375 
"Ori Od5opuo0s 5. 192 
’Omiaborpevddvn 541 
‘Om bopvaAat 352 
‘OmrArraywyol 386 
‘OmAira: 23, 336 
‘OrAirns 140. $320 
*OrArtodpsu01:820 
"Omrhpia 463. Ano" 
“Opapa 253 41k auondgesowl 
"Opyddos 198 
LOpryeaves 23. 118 
“Opyia 23 
"Opyid Few 204° , 
"Opryuid 117. 551 2 os 
"Opyuia 117 » ov 
’Opeatporros’ 188: os nts 
‘opbla mdAn 324. 354" : 
“OpO.0s 500° aevl 
*Opbomdnn B24" 
*Op0ody 418 © &' 
*Opbovabat $96 . vi 20Td"! 
“Opkiat rhivew 285s" ‘ 
“Opiios 187. 224.:227%\ 
“Opkos wey’ 2230 “mp 
ib. 


‘Opugv 406 
“Oppot 18. 406 
“Oppos 175. 542 
“Opvets 260°" > 
*OpveorkomiKes 26r 
’Opveorndrot ib. 
"OpyBoudvreis ib. 
OpviBooKdrrat ib. 
"Opavepys 186. 
“Opuypna 93” 
’Oppeoredcoral 250 
"Opxnarys 529 
"Opxhotpa 18 
“Oo 411 
“Ooro 202. 211. 238 
‘Ooiwrhp 202. 238 
*"Oorodoxeta 431 
*Ooro07jKat ib. 
*Oarodoyia 430 
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*Oorordytov ibs)». 
“Oot para 60. 9260) 
*OaTpaxta pds We wav 
“Ootpaxov 91. 4800.90! 
“Ooxa 308 sol 
"Oo xopdpiet 308. 314 
*Oaxopépiov 5080 
“Orrat 268 
Ovyyia 549 
Ov 6 ruppédpos dobby 360 
Ovsey fepdy 27TH. 29% 
"Ov érravebeins avd> an: me- 
pidelrve 438 
Ov« edpyyos 28 
OvAal 206. 213: vu 
OvdAoburety 206 “fa Mi 
OdAo: 217 rou 
OvAoxtra 206. 213 ! 
Obmyyes, or obmryyor 217 
Odmis ib. 
Opa 352. 390 
Ovparyol 351354) vi 
Oiparyds 352 vi? 
Ovpavia 7. 1889) roy! 
Otpavidar 186 Mi 
Ovpaviwves 186 aro! 
Odpavds 330 80h eo yu 
Ovcias Sen 88V08 weAol’ 
"Opbarpol 389 
"Opbadrpds 391. 513 
"Odpues 341. 
"Oxdvn 344 . 
“Oxavoy ib, b&E vbr Sy fol 
*Oxerds 268 OF 26nt 
“‘Oxed$ SAL! OF ran Avon 
LOpey 44 Ses 
"Opovdpor ib. i 92 
*Oorotot Kane Sales 497" 
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Naryraddia 30800" wT 

{Id-ykowos Xapa 3270 ovo 

Mayxpdriov 14. 176.325 

TlaGety rT. 417 

Maudy 187. 217% daBerhpis 
365. érivikios ib. 

Tlaaves 217 

Maavifery ib. 

Tadaywyol 489 

Tlatdes kal wadiona 515. 
Onrol, or eiorornrol 484 

TasSovduor 154 

TlaiSovduos ib. 

TadorpiBor 489 

Tlaiew 182 

Tlaiwy 187 

Madaiorpa'l4 

TIdAn 323 

Tlavia 462 

TMaAAaky 452 
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TlaAAakides: 468 

TladAAds 186 

TlaApira oievicnara 266 

TlaAmol ib. 

Thadth 345 

TlauBactrcta 144 

TlauBoidria 308 

Tlappdxiov 325 

Tdupaxot ib. 

Tlapupiapot 211 

Mavabhjvasa 277. $07 

Tavabnvaixoy 307 

Mavdxea 311 . 

Tavdaicla: 494 

Tlavdaudrwp 187 

Tlavdapixol 310 

Tidvdnuov 311 

Idvdnuos 7. 188 

Tidvdie BIT 

Tlovdiovis 24 

Tdvdpocos 311 

Mavdtora ib. 

TlaveAdnvea ib. 

Mdveuos 329 

Tavhyupis 327. Spews 327° 

TidvGeov 9° 

Naviéna Sil ' 

Tavoupatos 230 

MavorAla 383 ~~ 

Mavds éopry-3bt ° 

Tavopla 311/318 

TlapaBatjuara 388 

TlapdBvoroy petGov 71. wé- 
cov 71 

Tlapaypapy 74 

Tlaparyeoyy ‘TpirAcvpos 358 
TeTpdmareupos ib. OtarNev- 
pos ib. povdrAevpos'ib. 

[idpados 389 

Napaférioy fipfdioy 345 

Tapdépavos 389 

Tlapoifdrns 335 

MapararcBor 
119 

MapaxaradhKns dix 86" 

Topaxynuidta 839 

Maparia 23.312 

Ndparos 336 

Tapapaprupls T4 

Mapapéon 534 

Tlapouhnns pcrayl 354 

Tlapownp: (Sia 339 

Tlapapnptoy 345 

Tapavouta TOW 

Tapavoutas ypaph 86 

Tlapdvopos ib. bets 

Tlapavdnev yoaph 84° * 

Tlapayuppios 459 

Tlapdvuuos ib. 

Tlapatid idvoy 345 

Tlapdopo: 321 

Napaméumety 424 

Maparerdopara 398 
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TlapamAecupiéii:a 339 
TlaparpeoBeia 84 
Tlapdcespor 321 
Tlapdoeipos 338 
Tapdonuoy 390° 
Tlapaoitia 94 
Tapactriov 202 
Tlapdovrot 202. 242. 503 
Tlapacihvioy 18 oN 
Tapaordots 76. 82 
Tapacrara 352 
Napactjoa 214 
-—_-——— Obuara or Bvotay 
Tots Bwmois 244 
Tlapacwv0juara 365° 
Tlapdratis 353, 354 
TlapatiApds 466 
Tiapdpepva 454 
Tapadpdypnara 398 
TIdpedpor 36 
Tlapevat 390 
TlapeuBoA} 358 
Tapévratis 357 
Tapeteipecta 390 
| Taphia 339 
Tlapnopla 338 
Tlaphopos ib. 
TlapOevecat 136 ; 
Tlap0évor 3 
TlapSevav 471 
Tlapia 390 
Tapox? 533 — 
Tidpoxot ib. 
Iidpoxos 459 
Tlapurdrn 534 
Mapéria 339 - 
Maords 461 
Maordy ib. 
Matrdocew 94 
Tlarpovxa 481. 483 
Tarpovxos 179 
Tlatpga 188 
Mavrdvera 311 
Tavoucdarn 90 
Wedav bmep Ta eoKapmevos 
321 
ThédiAa 545 
MeWardynyn 170 
Ticipa 328 
Teipacevs 18 
Teiiavdxrios 11 
Mefopara 393 
TleAayatos 187 
MéAavor 206. 209 
TéAavep 549 
TleAapyicdy 2 
Tleadpyot ib. 
TleAagyirdv ib. 
TleAdra 26 
TeAeiddes 233 
TidAera 23% 
TléAexus 346 
TleAAnuikh XAaiva 298 


TleAdmeca 31P"* » 
T1eAATA 336° 
TieAractat ib. « 
TléAryn 344 


~ MeAdpia 312 | 


Tléupara 497 

Teumddapxor: 351 

Tleurtas, mevras, or oo s 
352 

Mevraernpls 327 

Tlévradaoy 14. 319./329 

TlévradAos 302. 304 

Tevraxooidpxns 353 

Mevrarootapxla ib. 

Tlevrakoctomedipuvor 23, 42. 
120. 453 3 

Tleyraxoctomedimvos 453 

Tlevraray 308 

Mevrarada ib. 

Mevrexootvs 138. 357 

Tevrynxovrapxia 352 

Tevrykdvrapxos ib. 

TMevtnkovrarhp 357 

TleyryjkovThp ib. 

Tevrykdyropot 387 

Tlevryjkdvropos 402 

Mevrnkoornp 357 

TlevtnkootHpes 352 

Terryxootis 357 ai 

TlemAéypevn padayt 355. | 

TléewAos 282. 309. 644. 1) 

Tempamevn 474 86% squrlh 

Tlept Thy esxdpay 404 

Tept Xpnedr ov, 2 mreph i 
pdroy 87. 0 

Nepraryvitew 219. 

ThepiBddArco Oa 544° 

TepiBapises 445 

ThepiBanua 544 

TlepiBénros 7 

Tep:BoAy 544 

Tepiderrvov 437 

Tlepidepara 480 

TlepiSpopy 430 

TlepiSpouides 14 

Mepinynta 238 

Tlepievovy 210.» 

Tepixehorata 840. 390 

TepixAnpirides 481 
epiuarrécbar 210 

Tleproodopy 434 

Meprrarntixol 16 

Tlepiréresra 312 

TleptroAo 335. 364 

Tepippatvery 210 

Nhepipparvrjpioy 191. epee 
210 bth 

TlepioxvAckiomds 211 

Nepioracpds 358 ; 

Mep!oria 55 

Tepioriapxos ib. | 

TlepiatvAroyv 14 

Tleprrerxiopds 370 
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Tepipadrla 289. 312 

Tlepipépera 343 * 

Tlepippd-ymara 398 

Tlepdvae 542 ; 

Tlepaepdvn 475 

Tlepoixal 546 

Tleocouayreia 265 

Tlérada 92 

TleraAropds ib. 

Tler poBoAika dpyava 375 

TlerpoBdaot ib. | 

Tletpépa 293 

Tlevotviot 38 

Tinyatov 421 

Tyyokayreta 270 

TinddArov 392 

Tyxral 371 

Tinktls 367 

Tijrpwpa 393 

Tihxus 551 

TlOnKkas 268 

ThOoryia 279 

Thicpod yap éxOpot 259 

TaAta 541 

ThAl8a ib. 

TitAor ib. 

Mivares 540 

Thivdkia 57. 540 

Tivakt ayuptinds 265 

Tlivew 316 © 

Travdrewy éopty 312 

Miirupa 445 

TAayla pdraryt 354 

TiAatovov 356 

TlAakls 319 \ 

TAaraviords 152. 17 

TAdrn 394 

TiAeupal 354. 389 

TIAjjKTpa 393 

TIAnpoxdat 295 

TlAfpes 332 

TiAfpns ib. 

TlAwola 356. 370 

TIAwvOlov ib. ib. 

TlAote 386. Sepudriva 335. 
ipOépiva ib. povdgvre ib. 

TlAdxapos Opewrnptos 457 

TiAvyrnpia 312 

Tivuxiryns 52 

Tivdé ib. 

Tlddas wxis 319 

Tlodes 396 

Todcxdun, wobondunn, OF 
modooTpaBn 91 

Tloravoia 313 

Tlouwtan ood 11, 12 

TlouxAdmrepos 29 

Moiuavdpia 216 

Tlowy 70 

TidAes 131 

ThoAguapxot 52 

Toaguapxos 36. 347. 357 

_ TloArds 4. 188 

TloAcatis 188 


TloAteca 312 

TloArqjris 188 

TloAvopeynths 375 

TloAwds 312 

TloAvodxos 188 

TidAus, Athens, 1 

TloAtra: 19. 25 

TloAtris 188 

TloAdBovaros 187. 

TloAvyovos 458 

TloAvdwpos 453 

Tloavaoyla 173 

TloAduntis 188 

ToAvvoia 173 

TluAdddoos 238 

TloAdxpucov 192 

Tloumaio: 281 

Tloutretov 7 

Topméwv 
312 

Tidytios 187 

Tdrava 206. 209 

Tlommifew 264 

TlopOuetov 420 

Tidpia, 385 

Tidprat 542 

Tidprakes 344 

Tloce:denv 289. 333 

TlogefSia 312 

Tloceidav 186. 312 

MocedHvia 312 

Tlogedwvids 23 

Tlornpiov 501 

Tipaxropes 42 

Tlparhp Alfos 31 

TpéaBets 47. 361. abrroxpd.- 
ropes ib. ib. 

Tipnpdota 312 

Tiptameta, ib. 

TpoaryopevTix)y 251 

TIpoaxrovpia 312 

TpoavAua 462 

TpoavaAtov 462. 470 

TipoBAfpara 344 

TIpoBory 8 4 

TIpoBudrcupa. 55.59. 96 

Tpoyduera 455 

Tipéypayya 53. 96 

Tlpoyupvacpata 326 

Tipddunoe 154 

Tpddixos 153, 154. 351 

Tipddouos 192. 470 

TIpodocta 83” 

TIpoddpa 181 

Tpocdpedery 53 

Tipoedpia 93. 384 

Tpod5po: 38. 53. 55. 58 

Tipocemuvety 517 

TpoeuBorls 397 

Mponpoota 312 

Tlpoddjpara 215 

Tiporx@a 452 

Tipolt 454 

Tipoxarety 27 
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Tpokardpuara 390 

TipéxAnots 27 

Tipéxwrot 399 

IIpoAoyla 312 

Tpoudxia ib. 

Tipduaxor 368 

Tlpomerwmtdia 339 

Tlpowndela 312. 

Tpouvhotpic 459 

IIpduos 368 

Tpovata 188 

Tipdévaov 192. 

Tipévaie 188 

Tlpovwmets 420 

Tlpov@mioy ib. 

Tlpotev}r pra 459 

Tipotevia 532 | 

Tipdtevor 144. 153.532 

Tipdtevos 533. daoadelas ib. 
cwrTnplas ib. tyelas ib. 
pOopas ib. 

Tlpomeume 424 

Tpomtve 517. pidornotar 
517 

Tiporivw cor KaA@s ib. 

Tpomrlvev dekotcOa ib. 

Tipdrades 396 

TipdémroAo bea 203 

Tipdroua 510 

TpombAaa 2. 192 

Tlpds GAds 7ryopacueva 32 

Tipds wupptyny ddew 522 

Tipds 77 erAewidpa ayavifer- 
Oar 77 

Tipds Sup arywvifer dan TT 

Mpood-yew TG Bong 214 

TpocéAnva: 1 

Mpocévratis 357 

Tpocevxal or evxat 220 

Mpoanyédpor 232 

Tpockepdarata 508 

Tpockhviov 18 

Tpooxuvety 221 

Mpooddia meydra 202 

Tpdcoda: 220 

Tpoordrns 25. 30 

Mpoorepvidia 339 

Tpoopeynrhpia 463 

Tpocxaupnrnpia 312. 459 

Tpoo@dia 217 

Tpocwdol 427 

Tpdcwmoyv 354 

Tipdratis WAav 357 

TiporéAera 312. 455 

TporéAciot evxal 455 

HporidecOat 420 

Mporpvyaios 312 

Tporpéyeta ib. 

Hporpiryns ib. 

TIpopntixds 236 

Mpopyris 201 

TpopOdova 313 

TpopvAakldes 407 

TMpoxapioripta 313 
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Tpoxtras 215 
Tlpowpoota 74 
TIpduvay kpoterbat 405 
Tipduvn 390 
Tipupvfoia 394 >| 
Tlpuraveia 75 
TIpuvravela 52. 58 
Tlpvraveios 52 
Tputavetoy 252 
TIpurdves 53. 55. 58, 59. 
202 
TIpépa 389 
Tipwparns 403 
TIpwpeds ib. 
Tipara: tpdreCar 510 
TpwreciAdeia, 313 
Tipérn em) déka' 334. er 
eixddt, wecoorros ib. 
Tpwroroxla 354 
Tp@tos Svybs 352. 354 
Tpwrocrdra: 354 
Tlpwroordrns 352 
Titappuot 266 
Tirapuds ib: 
Tirepd 389 
Tirépva 396 
Tirépvyes 342 
Tirepiyiov 392 
TlroAcuats 24 
Tirvxls 391 
Tvavepia 313. 
Tlvaveiay chal 280. 300. 
333 
Tlvypy 322 
Tluypdxos 322. 551 
Tlvypuic) 322 
Nuyay 551 
TdeAoy 505 
Mu@:ds 187. 201 
TvO:xds véuos 328 
T1d@tor 144. 153 
Tidtos 187 
T1v0w 234 
Tw 258 oo 
TWO wpES i boron ow rimAry O 
TvOwvirot ibs S820 
Ilukvds 255 OWI 
Tvnvwors pdroryyos 356 
Tluierainig ei 322 
Tuxredew ibs + 
Tverys ib. 
TidAa 258. Shorea ie 6. 
Opaxia 6. Opdcrm” 6) 


Irwrtai 6. Kepapeucod 6. 


Tle:patar 6. Skaiad 6 
TlvAala 48. 2582313 
TlvAnydpat 48. 

TE 322 

Tlip 93. &Kkanvov 506 
TIupal 429 

Tupapiods 317. 496. 525 
Tvpyo: 374 | 
Tlupyos 356 
Tlipyous éwruypévous 374 
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Tluprarhpiov 506 
Tlupxaid 83 
TlupoBérous AlOovs 347 
Tlupomayreta 258 
Tlupopédpor 366 
Tluppos 479 
Tuponpdpos 299 
Tlupcoupt5iat 407 
Tlépo'ovpot 467 
Tlupoay €opth 313 
TIdoros 238 
TMwAjra 26.41 
TlwAnrhpiov tod merolkiov 
26 


‘PaBdus 80 
‘PaBdouarreta 265 
‘Papdovdpor 319 

“Pd Bdov avddAnlus 313 
‘Papdovxor ib. 
‘Papdopspor 326 
‘Papavidwois 468 
“PaWwdidv Eopty 313 
‘Papwdouavtela 265 
‘Péew 204.206 
“Pérpa 161 

“‘PHta 324 

“‘Phropes 47 
‘Pubdomdes 382 | 
‘Phas 322 
“Poddev ZAaioy 506 
“Pou Boeid)s aki aa 
“Powara 304 Mt 
‘Pdun tplrn 7 LiKS tee: 


he 


SaPdtia 313 
miLuniy* 37 ae! 

Sdypa 344": 

Sdro 406 
Rarmvyterhys 353 
SdAmvyé 366. Tuppyviih ib, 
Sdvbara 545 © 
SavddAra ib. 
Sandéuara 397 
Sdus 91 > 
Sadppwv 461 
Sdpirra' 345 
Sapdvia $43 


' Bavpos 345 


Savpwrhp ib: 

Serpaiot 321 

Zeipaios, ceipapdpos, mwapa- 
TElpos, Taphopes 338 

Zerpapépot 321 

SerradxGea 90. 314, 

Seajva 206 

Serajvn 291. 475 


x SKdon 885 °°" » 


ve Skmpbromyes Taye nda 
SS Sechrrpoy 68% 2529 raaaes 3 VE 


ie Sklepa SPA? * 


Fry yc) 4 
am We 85 8 6) 


ZeAAo} 232 bt PP 
SérAuara 394 Pate | 
ZeuerAn 314 whee acy < 
Zeuvad Geal 65.297, 0 
Zeuvav Eoprh 297 | 
Semrhpioy 314 
Snxds 191 © 
Shuara 435 
Snucia 365 
Snetov ib. 
npetopdpos 353° 

Shoapuov 458 

>noapovs 496. 524 

Zéva 314 

ZOevias ib. 

Z5ynpoparreia 272 
Suceduch tpdmeSa 497 
Sivrnis 340 

Sivries ib. 

Swwnlrys 187 

Sod Bprov 458 

Zirnots év Mpuravelp 94 
Sitla ib. 

Sutiou dikn 454 . 
Srrobeia 167 . 
Sirowérpar 43 . 
Srorotixds olkos 28 ae 
Biros 495 gh Ate 
Sirou dln 87 — 
SiropiaAakes 43 
Siravar ibs | Ag ae 
Skaruol 3940 oe 
Skdupa 3215 ‘2 om 
SkdarecOa 885° 
Sxdoas 25 Ose | = 1 
ZKapeis Thy 5 SG 


£E Beane 


ioe! 
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ja. 
of 
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s 9 a> #9 
NPE Ve WF 


SKapnpdpor 25.310" 
Sxeipa 10 Bee & qrqiat? 
Skelpoy ib, 125 wveugy 
Zremaorhpia 344% 
SKérn 434° 

Zunvy 17, ‘#8€ ase Ey cane 
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SKid HO2HAG #20 a 
SKiaypapia 540° 9 Te 
SKiddea 25 * 
Sxiddes 308 

Sxiadnpédpor 25. 310" pion 
Sxial 503 8 GATT 
Sas 156 eciaee tigre 
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Snepia ib. BIE glues 
SKiAaAa 311 n WY OUT Te 
SKiAAGr Eoprh BIA °° 
Sxiomavrela 27M 
Sxipa 200. 
Sxipopdpia 314 S 
ZKippopopoy 281. 
314. 333 
SKdrra 522 gis 
Sxdrxov ib. } 12 faov 
SxdAuos ib. vy 
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Sxndriot 481 VEO (yo KKSE 
Svat 38 LOE nrawk sf 
SxvOuch wéois 500 » 
SKvdioThvqeety: Pont ae 
Sxvbomiety, ads 4. : 
Sxdra 378 
Skurddn 180. $8401 


Sxvrdria 349 = ee eon 


Sxuraarldes ib. 
Sxvros 384 
SKvpos 501.0... 
Samra 295. a8 
SKorricd 523, 
Sufryma 504 
SdAos 322 ; 
Zopot 431 
Srdpyava 476.— 
Zreipat 394 
Srévder 204. 328 
Smharaov 434 «0% . 
SrAdyxva 215. 217 
Srraayxvoosorta 215. 
SrAayxvecKoTos ib. 
Sreddios 193. 244. 2 
Smodira &pror;. ho eyiepus 
gia 495; 
Srodds 244... 
Srovoal 205 Ob soriZ 
Srovdeios 328 2 mt 


Srovd) 204.861... meron mee 


Srdvovae 78 di yyyeoes® 


Zradiodpdyor 320: a ae 


Srddwov 319 pee vo bne 
Srddios avrdsb51. 
Sraluh 320 - 
Srarip 549 fi 
Sravpds 92. 345 » 
Sravpwryp: 34h ... 
Sreipn 388 Pr rte 
Sréupara 221 fi yn 
Sreupariaiov. 312 
Srepvopdvres 253»: 
Srepyduavtis 238 ©, : 
Srepdyy 341. NAH 542. 
Zreparnpdpor 202 


Srépavoi 93. Fevixot 93 sn 


Srépavos 527; 
Srepavopdpos 300 
Srijra 434 Z 
Srhaas 362 

Srhan 89 

SrnAlira 90 
Srnrcrevtixds Abyas ib. 
Srnvia 314 

Srnvidoat ib. ¢ 
Sriypara,89. 336 
Srrypatia 29: 
Erlywres ib. 

Srixor 354 55) 
Srixopavreta, 264. 
Srixos 352 

Zrod 12 

Sroat 11.14 

Srotxeiov 502 
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Srdrapxos 4Ob wow ewiqull 
SToAh 544 ee 2 Bins aull 
SrdéA09 389,, pnvoed}s, 407) 
Sréua 3546405, repnoguTl 
Sropeia 314 ; 


Srparnyla 353 | 
Srparnyor 3h: 52, 58, 108. 
350 FOL ss 
Srparwyds 46; 108. 401. 
Srparla 352° ool 
Zrpariérides 386. 
Stpatiorind 42 
Stparoxhpvt 353. 
Stparodoyla 335 
StpoyyvaAc 386 
Srpoyyvaovavrat 399 
Stpopatos 90. 187 
Srpdgiov 545 
Srpdéuatra 337. 508 
Sriyiot 186 


Srupodrra 314 


Sroixol 12 

Sbycantot 502. éxkrAncia 
52 

SvyKomidy 421 

ZuyKoulfew ib. 

SvyKomorhpia 299. 314 

Zuxopavrela 273 © 

ZuKopdvrat 81 

SuKopayria 83 

SvAroxiocpos 352 . 

SiuBakxor 300 ' 

SvuBora 266. 362. “atl 
365. pooyuncd 365 

SupBodaatov Sin 86 


sega SupBorh 493 
.¢ SupBoripatoy 493 


SduBoroyv 549 
SduBwpor 190 
Suppaxla 361 
Svppaxo: 156.183 
Supperpla 545 
Suppopla 109 
Suppopla 45, 46 
Suproctapxos 502) © 
Suurdciov 526 4 
Suproctov upxwv 502..€mt- 
MeAnThs 512 
Zuprorae 502 
Zumpopa 493 


~ Buppopeds 367 


Suvaywviorar 320 
Suvapudrrev Tous  opbdr- 
povs, or Ta BrAepapa 418 


> Suvacmopds 356.373 
Sdvderrvo: 502 


Sivdicot 41. 47. 97. 


Zuvedpor 261 
- Bvvéxew 324, 


Suvfyopat 36. 47..77 
ZuvOjKat 87 


— SuvOnens : THROES dinn 
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 BbvOnpa 365°) 
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SvvGiacaroar 498: 
SdvOpovor 190!) » on 
SvvOaor ib; 
Suvoirérar ib, O08 weatoh 
Suvolxia 314" oR ' 
Svv0oxh oddares sl 
Sbvraypa 353.° « 
Surayuardpyns ib. 
Supakovolwy: PEs SLs 
Svpryyes 328 + 
Supvypos ib. LK 
Svpryé 367. 537 O28 oq 
Svpmaia 314 © 0! 
Svs 208 di ataqingl 
Stornvot 153 oral 
Sbooiria VOT 494 
Swotacis 352.6 | 
Svorpeupa 353 
Svorpemmareipxys ile 
Sparyetov 215 
Soayis ib.: rnuTgQan 
Soaipar 323s B49 sis rnorwal 
Shaiprorhptoy 1428209! 
Shpaipopaxla 323 , 
Spevddvar 349. 375.5 5 
Zperddvn 349 
Zpnvoesdis 355) 
=xdoat 395 Su 
Sxhpara woAepiKe: 15s xo 
pevrucd 175 408 
Extorol xiTavEs: LGD ossowik 
Sxowlov 212 Niestoull 
SxowoPdra 399 3 
Sareipa 5 
Swrhp 5. 365. 479. con 
Swrhpia 203. 225s Fld. 
Zwpporioral 45. 155 i 
SwoppovioThp 24490 eso 
Zupporvrrhipae 90: 
T. 
Td dard payreias 203: 
Td yadartécrovia: 205.) 
Ta 3 Epwritd 523: 
Ta éx Tpimodos 240, 
Ta éracudorovda 205, 
To eprupas oruarra, 257-1 a] 
Td écxappéeva 321. 
Ta Oun 206 
Ta Kar’ evypobs 289 
Ta kar’ tory ib. snk 
Ta peAlomovda 205:, 
Ta pido. 299 
To par Gum eve arene: abe 
Kwa, ware pwopowa, 206 
Ta mepuroveta, 390 “gs 4 
Ta wAnpopore. nai: £0 4 
Td rareuodn 427 + sat 
To bdpdomovda. 205 
Ta ppiyave 259 : 
Ta paorda 206 
Tawdpra 315. 
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Tawopira 315 

Tawia, ornbddermos 545 

Towin pactey ib. 

Tarrikor 360 _ 

Tadradirns 315 

Tadrauids ib. . 

TdAavtov 550 

Tadracwoupyos olxos 472 

TdAcpor 427 

TdAewou Wuxpdrepos ib. 

Taula: rod feod Kal 
Oea@y 42 : 

Tov Oeov 79, 
iepav Xpnudrwv 201 

Taplas 403. ris Sioimhoews 
ib, TaY oTpariwTiKey ib. 
TOV Bewpuxdy ib. 

Tavurrépuyes 261 

Tdtes 353 

Tatlapxor 350 

Tatiapxos 513 

Takis 176.:352 

Tapavrivapxla 356 

Tapavrivot ib. 

Tdpixos 498 

Tapods 395 

Tavpea 315.341 

Tavpein 315 

Tavpos 207. 315 

TavpordéAca 315 

Tavpomdros ib. 

Tavpoxdaia ib. 

Tdgos 497 

Téyeo OdAauo 470 

TeOvhreipa 481 

TéOpimmor 320 

TeOvmpévoy Eraiov 506 

Te:xouaxtas 178 

Tetxomouol 44 

Teixos padnpindy 5 

TeAauoy 343 

TeAdpxns 355 

TeAela 187. dvaia 207 

TéAeiou 456 

TéAcior yapor 187, 

TéAcwv rad brov 205 

TéAcos 219. 456, 528 

TercrwOjva 456 

TeAery 211 

Teréws eredbepor 30 

TéAn 38. 356 

TeAdbs 320. 353. ris ayopas 
44 

TerAovaa 41 

Teuévn 198 

Téuevos 192. 198 

Tepndav 356 

Tépua 320 

Teprixépavvos 187 

Teooupaxovra 72 

TecoapaxooToy 315. 

Teroapaxoords 480. 

Tereuxévat TILOY Npwikwv, 
ivobéwv, or icorujprter 
441 
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Terunpéeva 198 
Tetpdywva BéAn 347 
Terpaerypls 331 
Tetpadoyia 309 | 
TetpdmAeupos 358 
Terpdpxns 352 
Terpapxia ib. 
Terpaparayydpxns 353 
Terpapadayyapxia ib. 
Terpd¢adros 341 
Terpdwpor 320 
TetpwBorifew 336 
TerpwBdrou Bios 336 
Tértiyas 542 

Térriyes 1 
Teppoparvrela 273 
Texvixh portixn 229 
Threpifew 427 
TAreulorpiat ib. 

Thv mptuvay «vey 464 
——-apvnoriav 60 
Tnpovmevot 378 

Tis ys ovx’ Garropévos 66 
Tis cuvovcias Ayemov 502 
TiOjver 317 

TiOnvidia 315 
Tiuhuara 39 

Tynrina 203 

Tls 7H5¢ 214 

Tirdvia 315 

Tir@n 481 
TAnworguera 315 

Td amd orvpldos 493 
Td dw wepippaytypiov 191 
Td éml Aviov 71 

Td gow 191 

Td katvoy 71 

Td Mnttxov ib. 

Td oikooxomixdy 267 
Td éudoreyov 532 

To dor pameSov 531 

Td oma bevap 222 

Td mapa unpoy 345 


> Td piba Thy domtda 83 


TO ouvayopikov AT 

Td Tpinpucdy peAos 403 

Tol ixapxor 408 

Tocxot 389. 403. THs yds 
403 

Totxos 354 

Toudpot, or Topovpar 232 

Toulas 225 

Tov Tetpalea Kevaryylay pr 
pepe 19 , 

Tovéa 315. 

Toveia ib. 

Téta Béeia 346 © 

Tokaptdia 315 

Totevpara 346 

Togtas 187 

Toth 223 

Tétov 38. 346 

Totéra 38. 54 

Totopdpos 187, 188. 346 

Tov ovurociov amoarjvat, 


or amrodverbat, or ard 
Tay Seirvwy dvadrvew 528 

Tovs dwpodoxovvras 71 

Tparyhuara 498 

Tpaynuariouds 510 

Tpdrefa 510. teria, tevin), 
or Aids Eeviou 530 

Tpaméfios 509 

TpameConduos 513 

TpameCorouds ib. 

Tpaduc. ex mpovolas 83 

Tpdoné 389 

Tpdxnros 396 

Tpécavres 154. 182 

Tphuara 389 

Tpnpovmevoar 378 

Tpla dexhuepa 333. madata- 
para 65 

Tpraxddes 23 

Foraxds 334 

Tpidkovta 8i 

TpiaxThp 324 

Tpedé au ib. 

TpiBwv, or tpiBarviwry 544 

Tpvyévynros 251 

TpvyAabhry ib. 

TplyAn 295 

TplyAnvos 291 

Tplywvov 71 


 Tpsernpixot 330 


Tpinpapxia 46 
Tpinpapxat ib. 
Fprnpapxos 402 
TeinpavaAns 403 
Tpinpera: 399 
Tpunpnpiorta, 387 
Tpinpikdy méAos 403 
Tpixéparos 187 
TpikAdpia 315 
Tpiuoppos 475 
Tpiodirn 291 
Tprodiris 188 
Tpdmia 316 
Tplopxos 262 


‘Tpimrot 343 


Tpimodes 7 . 

Tpirc tpamefor 510 

Tpitn tpdwefa 511. en’. 
eixdds 333. emt déxa, 334. 
Hecouvros 333. i iorapévou 
ib. 

Tpiroyévera 188 

Tpirot wdrepes 474 

Tpiromar dpeva 316 

Tpitomdropes 316. 473 

Tpiromdrpes 473 

Tplros fuyds 354 

T, pirria, 209 

Tpirrvat 279 

Tpirrbapxor 38 

Tpirrves 38 

Tpirts 23. 209 

Tplxopdos 536 .. 

Tpixwots 341. . 

TpimBoara 42 
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Tpoighvsoy 549... ‘Lrepicépwats 355. 
Tpowaia, Tporala, rpdmaua ‘Lmeppardyyiors 355 
380 tanpéorva, 394 


Tpdmatos ib. ~ “Yanpéra 180. Ge0d-199 
Tpomaovxos ib. ‘Trnpérns 353 
Tpdmis 387. 388 “Yrnpetixal 387 
Tpdmoat 394 4 “Yrvyyos 217 
Tpoworthpes ib “Yaxvov SoThp 256 
Tporovc0a ib. ‘Yrd TH oKidds 314, 
Tpodeta, Oper rhpia., Opén- “YroBdArew 464 

Tpa, Or Operra, 487 “Yard Bodoyv ib. 
Tpopot 481 ' “Yrd-yata 433 
Tpopdvia 316 ,, - “Yroypaph 540 
Tpoxds 91. 339 ‘Yaoypadls ib. 
Tpirava 371 “Yrodety 545 
Tpumhuata 389 “Lrodiuara ib. Aakwvikay 
Tpvolrmoy 339 epnBov 168 
TpupdAea 340 ‘Yroféuara 389 
TpwydAra 510 ‘YrdKxaveroy 506 
TpwkTd 498 “Yrodvew 545. 
TupBevom xoas 440 “Yrouctoves 139 
TupBur 434 ‘Trduyvobas 74 
Tiurava, or trimava 92 ‘Lromvyia Tay épeTav 394 
Tuwmaviferat ibe > ‘Crockhviov 18 
Tuumravoy ib. ‘Yrdératis 357 
Tbpbn 316  “Yroraprdpioi 186 
Tupoes 2 “Yrotimwots 540 


T@ Bdari Te eu@ Aarelrw 17 ‘Tropyta 232. 237 
“YroxGdviot 186. 193 


‘Yrwuocia 323 
: ‘Troma 323 
| “rs, 316 
‘Yaxtvéia 316 “Tordnyé 320 
“TawOvoBapys 341 r ‘Yoods 347 
“TBpews Sinn 29  orepeiv 320 
“’Bpifev 94~ “‘Yorepets0ar ib, 
“YT Bpis 65. 84. iLorepémo7 Mot 211. 437 
“TBp.orikd 316 “Torepos 66° 
‘TBporodina 44 torfpia 316 
‘Yyleda 267 “Yara 391 
“‘Yyle 218  *¥popuor 406 
‘Tdpavds 293 ‘Taro 433 
“Tdpias 25 * “Tov 186 


“‘TSprapdpo 25. 310. 
‘Ydpopavreia 259. 270 


‘YSpdorovba 205 &. 

“CSpopdpia 316 

“TSpopdpor 516 bdryat 495 

“Tdwp 293 ' Saynola, or payjow 316 
‘Yérios 186 baynoirocia; or paynot- 
“Yuévato: 427. 460 récwv 316 GALS 
‘Yuéves 460 bdyov 317 

“‘Tuhyv ib. dacopédpos 475 

“Yuvia 316 Savddns, parravns, dicaihibe 
‘Traykoévia, oF,  dmomb ya; vns, or pevddns 544 

Tav épeTav 394 Saivounplies 169 

“YraOpoy 434 + badayydpxns 358 
‘Trakovriorat 339 badayyapxia ib. 

“Yrdrn 534 . dbdrayyes 344. 404 
“Yraros 185.194 . . baddyyia 345. 404 
“Lrexkavor pias 201 dddayt 353. Eipoesdhs 356 
‘Trévepbev 24 bdArapa 339 

‘Yrtp ris e&d5ov 296 Parnpdv 19 

“Prépa 396 SdAnis 388 


Antiq. of Gr, 


ParrAayoyia 312 

SarrAika douata 289 

@addds 282, 312 

ParrAogpdpa 289 

bddvs 341 

bdpn 395 

Pdpwaka 273. owrnpla ib. 

Sapuatela ib. 

Sapuatol 300 

ddpuaxov 83. 92 

Sdpuaros 300 

bapos 543 

baptia 97 

bdoes 35 

ddcis 84 

$eiditia 494. 526 

Derrds 317 

bépew 454 

PepécBuios 475 

Pepeparria 317 

depvi 454 

Péptpov, or déperpov 420 

Pebywv 79 

Shua ek Geod 229 

BbeyyecOar 268. Bracdn- 
slay ib. 

$0elp 392 

Poivovros Sexarn 334. evva- 
Tn ib. dy5dn ib. 

bots 295 

Piddat 431 

Diddy 501 

Biditia 157 

Pirarns 268 

Dirjtopes 442 

$iAvos 187 

Pidurmifew 240 

Siritia 157 

SiA0A0yla 489 

SiATpa 444 

boiBas 201 

Gowiklfew 469 

PowiKiovv 68 

Powikol vduor 95 

dowikowapnot 389 

howlocew wapeas 426 

@6AXus 549 

Pdvos 83 

Sopddnv méeureivy 425 

Pdpuryé 536 

Popusnrhs ib. 

dédpo1 38. 183 

hopr7yol 386 

Séprov pvhuov 404 

paropes 105. 488 

Sparpia 22. 494 

bpatpia 38 

Pparpiapxor ib. 

Sparpios 280 

PpovTicTnpia 229 

Spbyetpov, or ppuyntpoy 
458 

Spuarot 375. wodéuior ib. 
plato: ib, 

AF 
€ 


594 


$puxtwpiat 375 

buy} 91. 182 

ébvAat 23. 137 

dvaakal 364. juspwal 364. 
vurrepivat 364 

bvAapxat 35. 37. 351k 

@vAt 35 

bvreTixd 494 

Pvarddes f ixtipes, and inrn- 
pias 221 

SvrA0BaciAeis 37. 70 

diAomis 368 

uolxvados 315 

duo ioyvepia 273 

dics 238 

dbicxwv 479 

biria 291 

bwxéwv apd 226. 
291 

Swvine 365 

bdocoves 395 

Swopdpia 317 

Swopdpos 474 


Gmrdvore 


X. 


Xaitpe 517 
Kadnela 277. 309. 317 
XoaAnKéeuBora: 397 
XdAxkeos 187 
Xarkeds 340 
Xaarkhvy 388 
Xarndinody Siwyya 300 
XoAxioticia 317 
Xadklouxos 188. 317 
XaAdnds 317. 549 
Kadnovs 249 
Xadroxitwy 187 
XdAkwpa veoy 397 
Xapaevva: 232 
Xadvia 317 
Xaptaa ib. 
Xdpis 520 
Xaptova 317 
Xapiorhpia 203. ercvbepias 
317 
Xdpires ib. 
Xapwveiov 90 
Xéew ofa 433 
Xelp cidnpd 400 
Xeipas avarxew 222 
Xelpers 343 
Xeipduascrpoy 504 
Xepouarrela 273 
Xetpordvia 317 
Xeporovery 56 
Xeiporovia ib. 
Xeporovynrot 33 
Xeacvouata 388 
KeAcdéria 317 
XevBoviFew ib. 


AN INDEX, &c. 


Xediboviopan ib. 

XeAdvy 372. orparirwy ib. 

X¢puBas 440 

XepvinrecOcu 214 

Xépvup ib. 

XnAal 405 

Xhv 390 

Xnvickos ib. 

Xypwotat 484 

X0dvia 317 

X0d01 186 

XOdvi0v Aovtpdy 446 

XOdvi0s 279 

XOoyv 317 

XiArapxia, 353 

XiAlapxor 351 

XiAlapxos 353 

XtAvoorbs ib. 

Xitov 542. Aakwvixds 168. 
op9oarddios 542. modhpns 
545 

Xirdva eviter Gar 542 

Xirévn 481 

Xiravia 318 

XAaiva 544 

XAapds 545 

XAavts ib. 

XAcvdSwv 295 

XAdat 206 

XAdera 317 

XAdéy ib. 

Xvobn 366 

Xoa 279 

Xoal ndvyrjpio: 440. Gea- 
KThptot ib. 

Xédes 117. 279. 318 

Xoy 205- 

Xolvires 146 

Xoivit 90 

Xouplva 78 

Xords 318 

Xoay 268 

Xovdpoxoreta 28 

Xovdpoxdma ib. 

Xoondrns 279 

Xopnyla 46. 

Xopyryot ib. 

Xopnyds 109 

Xépor ib. 

Xpéous dikn 86 

Xphpara "Agdhropes 238. Tis 
diowwhjoews, TTpaTiwTiKd, 
Oewpird 42 

Xpnuariocpos 253 

Xpnopol 229. smrodnrixol 
230. aitéddwva: 230 

Xpnoporoyia 229 

Xpyopordyor ib. 

Xpnopodépor ib. 

Xpyopwdhpara 229 

Xpynopwdilas ib. 

Xpnoripia ib. 


FINIS. 


Xpnornpios 236 

Xpvojv emribéva: nopovny 
346 

Xpvooréepo: 2138 

Xpvodaoyxos 188 

Xpvadtotos 346 

Xpdépara 540 , 

XurAa 270 

XdrAos 476 

Xr pa 100. 279. 480 

Xurpot 279. 318. 

Xvtpov 506 

Xurplfev 480° 

Xurpiopos ib. 

X@ua 373. 433 

Xav 493 

Xdévvvebau tdpov 433 

Xwplou Sixn 88 

Xwotpls 373. Spt ib. 


Y. 


Varta 206. 215 

Wdrrew 537 

Wapmardoror 504 

Wevdeyypapy, vel wevidc- 
ypagh, or pevdhs eyypa- 
on 83 

WevdoxaAnreta ib. 

Vevdopaprupla 79. 83. 113 

Vagina 56. 59. 96. 103 

Vyodlopara 103. THs Bovdys 
95 

VYioa 78 

Wnpopavrela 265 

Wiarayla 353 

Wirol 336 

Woxayoyla 435 

Yuxopovtela 270" 


n. 


70 “lakxe 288 


"Ne 470 


"Oa, dia, or brepaa 470 


*NBa 138 

’X2Getov 12 

’NSinad 261 

’Nolvwv eraywyds 474 
’"Nunorhs 276. 290 
*Nmoberety 216 
"Onopdyta 290. 318 
"Oyopdryos ib. 
’Nockdmia 260 

“Opau 318 

‘Opaia. ib. wpaia 441" > 
‘Npicwévar Hepa 530 
Noxopdpia 308 

"Na xopédpioy ib. 
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